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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Chicago  Convention  by  Prof.  J.  Law,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of 
lO  Cornell  University. 
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No  more  important  question  can  to-day  engage  the  attention 
OOpf  the  citizen  or  statesman  than  that  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
Zanimals,  and  the  means  of  suppressing  and  extinguishing  them. 
^This  subject  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and  is  liable  to  continued 
neglect  for  the  reason  that  those  who  suffer  pecuniarily  from  these 
affections  have  a  deep  personal  interest  in  keeping  the  extent,  and 
even  the  very  fact  of  their  losses,  a  profound  secret.  The  city 
milkman  who  loses  from  the  bovine  lung-plague  in  a  single  half- 
year  a  number  of  cows  equal  to  the  entire  herd  that  he  holds  at 
any  one  time  would  drive  his  customers  to  other  dairies  and  invoke 
financial  ruin  if  he  published  the  fact  of  his  heavy  losses.  The 
horse-dealer  would  find  his  stock  a  drug  in  the  market  if  he  were 
injudicious  enough  to  report  that  glandered  animals  had  occupied 
his  stalls.  The  flockmaster  would  throw  away  his  chances  of  a 
remunerative  sale  if  he  let  it  be  known  that  his  sheep  suffered 
from  scab,  lung- worms,  or  foot-rot.  The  swine-breeder  might 
give  up  all  hope  of  profit  if  he  allowed  that  his  herds  were  infested 
with  trichinae  or  contaminated  with  swine-plague.  Yet  we  well 
know  that  these  are  only  examples  of  the  animal  contagia  now 
existing  among  us,  and  that  threaten  the  whole  of  the  live-stock 
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industries  of  this  great  country.  Our  entire  Southern  coast  is 
contaminated  with  a  poison  deadly  to  all  bovine  animals  that  have 
not  been  inured  to  it  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  life,  and  Dr. 
Salmon  has  shown  that  this  poison  is  steadily  advancing  North¬ 
ward. 

This  Poison  is  Inherent  in  the  Soil , 

and  in  a  suitable  field  may  live  and  propagate  in  the  earth 
independently  of  animal  hosts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  one  sense, 
even  more  redoubtable  than  those  animal  contagia  which  have 
little  or  no  viability  or  power  of  self-propagation  out  of  the  living 
animal  body.  Happily  for  us,  as  yet  this  redoubtable  poison  can 
not  survive  the  winter  frosts  of  our  Northern  States.  The  disease 
has  to  make  a  fresh  start  the  next  year  from  its  perennial  home 
in  the  Sunny  South.  Whether  it  can,  by  a  slow  and  general 
advance  through  the  intermediate  climates  of  the  middle  States, 
become  finally  acclimated  and  fitted  for  survival  in  the  extreme 
North,  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled  by  carefully-conducted 
experiments;  unless,  indeed,  we  elect  to  pursue  our  time-honored 
policy  of  letting  the  experiment  be  wrought  out  in  the  natural 
way,  and  of  ascertaining,  mayhap  when  too  late,  that  our  North¬ 
ern  herds  are  yearly  scourged  by  the  plague,  and  that  our  North¬ 
ern  pastures  have  become  permanently  saturated  with  the  deadly 
germs.  The  prevalence  of  this  poison  on  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  islands  in  the  Gulf,  suggests  that  it  is 
an  indigenous  germ,  generated  in  some  way  in  that  particular 
soil,  and  hence  we  must  learn  much  more  than  we  know  of  its 
history  before  we  can  decide  whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to 
stamp  it  out.  At  present  we  can  prevent  its 

Yearly  Summer  Invasions 

of  the  North,  and  its  slower  but  more  permanent  advances  in  the 
middle  States  ;  we  can  even  habituate  young  animals  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  so  that  they  may  not  fall  victims  to  its  ravages ;  but  we  can 
not  promise  by  any  known  measures  to  purify  the  already  con¬ 
taminated  Southern  States  and  guarantee  them  wholesome  to 
cattle  brought  from  without. 

Take  another  prevalent  plague  :  tuberculosis.  There  cannot 
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be  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  contagious  disease,  and  I  feel  that  I  can 
no  longer  rationally  doubt  it  is  caused  by  the  infinitessimal  germ 
— bacillus  tuberculosis — recently  discovered  by  Koch.  The  fact 
that  this  scourge  is  common  to  man  and  a  large  class  of  domestic 
and  wild  animals  places  it  on  a  height  of  sanitary  importance,  and 
forbids  us  to  ignore  it,  or  to  contemplate  it  with  feelings  other 
than  those  of  dread  and  apprehension.  The  vital  statistics  of  New 
York  city  show  that  29  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  of  its  adult 
male  population  is  from  tuberculosis,  and  our  examination  of  the 
herds  that  supply  that  city  with  milk  reveals  the  astounding  fact 
that  in  certain  herds  tuberculosis  affects  20,  30,  and  in  some  cases 
50  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  showing  that  can  be  adduced. 
I  have  seen  single  herds  of  fifty  and  sixty  I  ead  in  the  healthy 
country  districts  of  New  York  in  which  90  per  cent,  are  the 
victims  of  tuberculosis. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  disease  is  propagated  not  only 
by  direct  inoculation,  but  bv  the  consumption  of  the  tuberculous 
flesh  and  milk  and  by  the  inhalations  into  the  lungs  of  the  viru¬ 
lent  particles  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  in  water  and  spray.  Nor 
does  this  complete  the  list  of  its  channels  of  infection.  I  have 
recently  witnessed  in  the  biological  laboratories  of  Europe  the 
artificial  cultivation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  on  the  freshly-cut 
surfaces  of  fruits  and  on  sterilized  bread,  as  well  as  ou  gelatinous 
preparations,  and  have  seen  the  brute  sufferers  from  tuberculosis 
that  have  been  inoculated  from  these  cultivations.  In  the  face  of 
these  evidences  that  we  and  our  animal  possessions  are  liable  to 
contract  this  fatal  malady  by  the  various  channels  of  simple  skin 
abrasions,  injection  with  our  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  in¬ 
halation  with  our  breath,  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  underrating 
the 

Magnitude  of  the  Danger , 

nor  of  seeking  to  undervalue  any  available  measure  for  its  re¬ 
striction.  One  stands  in  wonder  that  in  this  conclusion  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  subject  should  still  be  comparatively  un¬ 
noticed  and  untouched  by  governments  and  by  their  local  and 
national  boards  of  health. 

But  great  as  is  the  need  of  sanitation  in  this  field,  and  strongly 
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as  it  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  to  the  instincts  of  self- 
preservation  of  the  individual  and  the  community,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  subject  is  too  gigantic,  the  cost  of  restrictive 
measures  too  great,  and  the  results  promised  us  are  too  partial, 
to  warrant  the  expectation  that  the  government  is  prepared  as  yet 
to  effectually  grapple  with  the  evil.  The  infected  animals  are 
scattered  all  over  this  great  continent ;  they  are  found  at  least  as 
abundantly  in  the  herds  of  the  countries  adjoining  us,  and  are 
liable  to  cross  our  frontier  at  any  moment ;  the  infection  prevails 
not  in  one  genus  of  animals  only,  but  among  all  domesticated 
animals,  especially  the  ruminants  and  omnivora;  thus  in  men  and 
domestic  animals,  we  would  have  to  inspect  and  control  not  less 
than  190,000,000  individuals  scattered  over  an  area  of  3,000,000 
square  miles;  but,  in  addition  to  all  this,  wild  animals  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  evade  the  domination  and  control  of  man  suffer  equally 
with  the  tame ;  the  poison  can  survive  and  multiply,  not  only  in 
a  living  animal  medium,  but  also  in  dead  vegetable  matter  ;  and, 
finally,  man  himself  furnishes  so  many  victims  that,  after  we  had 
done  everything  possible  for  the  extinction  of  the  poison  in  beast 
and  vegetables,  the  sacredness  of  human  life  would  still  set  a 
limit  to  our  suppressive  measures,  and  the  virus  would  continue 
to  be  perpetuated  everywhere  in  man,  and  at  frequent  intervals 
to  be  conveyed  anew  to  the  brute.  Many  millions  might  be  spent 
on  the  affection  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community,  with 
the  effect  of  securing  what  might  approximate  to 

A  Temporary  Extinction 

of  the  active  disease  in  the  lower  animals  ;  yet,  owing  to  the 
persisting  consumptions  among  men,  there  would  be  no  actual 
diminution  of  the  infected  area,  and  no  one  part  of  the  country 
could  be  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  blighting  presence  of 
this  disease.  Critics  would  inveigh  against  the  prophylactic 
measures  with  far  more  effect  than  they  now  do  against  the  Jen- 
nerian  vaccination,  and,  if  unsupported  by  familiar  contempora¬ 
neous  instances  in  which  contagious  diseases  had  been  completely 
extinguished,  the  sanitarians  would  find  it  hard  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
tinued  supply  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  to  maintain  the  humani- 
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tarian  conflict.  A  failure,  after  such  a  crusade  had  been  inaugur¬ 
ated,  would  mean  a  staggering  blow  to  all  sanitary  legislation, 
and  a  serious  retarding  of  the  immeasurable  boon  which,  through 
this  means,  may  be  secured  for  suffering  humanity.  Great  and 
ubiquitous  as  is  the  evil  of  animal  tuberculosis,  I  would  advise 
that,  for  the  present,  no  veterinary  sanitary  legislation  for  its 
suppression  be  sought  from  the  national  Congress,  but  that  the 
subject  be,  for  a  time,  left  in  the  hands  of  municipal  health  offi¬ 
cers,  physicians,  and  hygienists  ;  in  other  words,  let  each  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  local  community  adopt  such  protective  measures  as 
come  within  their  power,  or  as  the  exigencies  of  their  particular 
case  may  demand.  All  such  isolated  action  is  confessedly  very 
imperfect,  and  comparatively  ineffectual,  yet  it  will  be  of  vast 
benefit,  and  will  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  that  national  control 
which,  I  trust,  many  now  present  may  live  to  see,  and  which 
should  aim  at  the  entire  extinction  of  this  bane  of  civilization. 

Turn  to  another  of  our  great  prevailing  animal  plagues.  The 
so-called  hog  cholera  or 

Swine  Plague 

has  become  domiciled  in  all  our  great  pork-raising  districts.  A 
few  years  ago  the  annual  losses  were  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  a 
sum  which  implies  at  once  a  decimation  of  our  50,000,000  swine, 
and  a  general  prevalence  of  the  disease  wherever  swine  are  bred 
on  a  large  scale.  The  great  area  involved  in  these  ravages,  and 
the  number  of  contaminating  herds  and  infected  premises,  would 
make  any  effort  to  stamp  out  this  disease  a  herculean  task. 
Again,  though  there  is  a  presumption  that  this  disease  once  extir¬ 
pated,  would  be  rcoted  out  for  good,  still  we  are  not  yet  certain 
that  it  does  not  arise  indigenously  in  our  own  land,  and  that, 
after  all  our  labor  and  outlay,  we  would  not  still  be  confronted 
by  new  centers  of  infection  developed  by  unhealthy  conditions 
among  badly-managed  herds.  It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  Congress  would  appropriate  the  means  necessary  to 
stamp  out  the  plague,  and  thoroughly  seclude  and  disinfect  all 
infected  premises,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  secure  a  continuance  of  such  appropriation  if  the 
disease  persisted  in  cropping  out  anew  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
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at  short  distances,  after  millions  had  been  expended  for  its  ex¬ 
tinction.  I  dare  not  try  your  patience  by  introducing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  such  as  glanders, 
the  various  forms  of  anthrax,  milk  sickness,  diphtheria,  actinomy¬ 
cosis,  strangles,  influenza,  mange,  and  all  the  numerous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  forms  of  animal  parasitism.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one 
of  these  presents  to  us  the  same  favorable  conditions  for  a  perfect 
suppression  as  does  the  lung  plague  of  cattle,  and  for  none  can 
be  promised  the  same  speedy  and  absolutely  permanent  extinc 
tion.  In  this  connection  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  Texas  fever 
assumes  a  special  importance  in  connection  with  its  occasional 

Exportation  to  Great  Britain 

in  beef  cattle.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lung  plague,  it  is 
well  at  once  to  face  the  truth.  The  Texas  fever  has  an  average 
incubation  or  latency  of  one  month,  and  even  in  cases  communi¬ 
cated  by  inoculation  this  extends  to  ten  days.  It  stands,  there¬ 
fore,  side  by  side  with  lung  plague  in  the  impossibility  of  check¬ 
ing  its  importation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  professional 
examination  at  the  port  of  embarkation.  It  has  been  the  rule 
for  shippers  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  have  them  examined 
prior  to  shipment ;  but  this  has  not  prevented  the  exportation  of 
twenty-six  infected  cargoes  in  the  course  of  the  present  autumn. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  anything  like  absolute  protection  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  examination  without  detention  in  the  case  of  such  a 
disease,  and  to  advocate  such  a  measure  is  merely  to  invite  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  discredit.  No  veterinarian  who  would  be  true  to 
himself  and  his  country  would  advocate  such  an  examination  as 
an  effectual  safeguard. 

The  only  protection  of  our  Northern  herds  and  export  cattle 
against  the  contagion  of  the  Gulf  Coast  fever  must  be  sought  in 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  movement  northward  of  the  cattle 
from  infected  districts,  excepting  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This 
we  must  one  day  secure,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
present  Congress  a  measure  that  will  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  a 
matter  for  profound  thankfulness.  But  we  need  not  close  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  fear  of  such  a  measure  on  the  part  of 
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our  Southern  representatives  lias  been  a  main  cause  of  the  defeat 
of  every  important  measure  for  the  stamping  out  of  our  animal 
contagia.  While  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  which 
will  circumscribe  the  Southern  or  Gulf  Coast  fever,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  be  highly  injudicious  to  incorporate  any  such 
provision  in  a  bill  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  lung  plague. 
To  do  so  is  but  to  invite  and  insure  defeat.  Happily  the  Gulf 
Coast  fever  may  be  ignored  for  a  year  or  two  without  fear  of  its 
becoming  permanent  in  any  of  the  Northern  localities  into  which 
it  is  yearly  introduced.  Again,  any  measures  which  we  can  at 
present  adopt  do  not  look  to  its  definite  extinction,  but  only  to 
its  limitation  to  its  present  area.  It  is  therefore  as  preposterous 
as  injurious  to  continue  to  combine  these  two  subjects  in  future 
Congressional  bills.  The  lung  plague  question  is  a  more  urgent 
one  in  every  sense.  This  disease  is  an  exotic,  and  if  extinguished 
once  would  only  reappear  in  case  of  a  new  importation  from  an 
already  infected  country. 

Its  area  of  prevalence  in  the  United  States  is  so  limited  that 
it  could  be  easily,  with  perfect  certainty  and  (relatively  to  other 
contagia),  quickly  and  cheaply  extirpated.  Unlike  Texas  fever, 
anthrax  and  tuberculosis,  it  is  not  propagated  in  the  soil,  etc.,  nor 
is  it  capable  of  indefinite  preservation  out  of  the  animal  body, 
and  therefore  may  be  easily  extinguished.  It  is  unlike  the  Texas 
fever  in  that  it  is  comparatively  unaffected  by  climate  or  season, 
and  tends  to  persist  in  any  locality  into  which  it  has  once  been 
introduced  and  in  which  susceptible  cattle  are  found.  Every  day 
of  its  existence  on  our  Eastern  seaboard  threatens  our  Western 
herds  as  far  as  the  very  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  infection  of 
the  fountain  of  our  cattle  trade  means  the  infection  not  only  of 
our  roaming  Western  herds,  but  of  all  the  channels  of  trade  into 
which  they  gravitate,  of  all  our  stockyards,  of  all  our  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  and  of  our  exports.  Our  present  losses  from  this 
plague  are  about  $3,000,000.  Our  losses  in  case  of  the  extension 
we  are  supposing  could  not  be  less  than  $50,000,000,  represent¬ 
ing  at  five  per  cent,  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,000.  Worse  than 
all,  such  a  tax  once  imposed  cannot  be  wiped  out,  as  no  land  has 
ever  succeeded  in  stamping  out  this  disease  among  roaming  herds 
on  uufenced  grazing  grounds.  It  is  this  that  is  to  be  feared  more 
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than  anything  else,  and  if  we  leave  the  seed  of  this  scourge  to 
propagate  itself  on  our  Eastern  seaboard,  this  is  what  will  happen 
to  us  sooner  or  later. 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  of  commercial  economy,  of  finan¬ 
cial  foresight,  of  the  attainability  of  the  necessary  legislation,  or 
of  the  assurance  of  the  complete  and  permanent  extinction  of  the 
malady  to  be  dealt  with,  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  lung 
plague  demands  the  first  measure  of  veterinary  sanitary  legis¬ 
lation.  To  neglect  it  is  to  work  a  ruinous  and  irretrievable  loss 
which  must  forever  after  bear  an  invariable  relation  to  our  grow¬ 
ing  herds,  and  with  this  increase  would  ere  long  reach  $100,- 
000,000  in  place  of  $50,000,000  per  annum.  The  restriction  of 
any  one  of  our  other  animal  plagues  may  be  postponed  without 
the  overshadowing  dangers  that  threaten  from  the  neglect  of  this, 
and  no  one  of  these  plagues  give  the  same  assurance  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  early  extinction  of  the  poison  under  the  application  of 
the  proper  methods.  To  handicap  any  bill  for  the  extinction  of 
this  disease  with  provisions  for  the  control  of  any  other  affection 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  ruinous  to  the  cause  not  of  anti-lung 
plague  only,  but  of  all  veterinary  sanitary  legislation  and  work. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty  as  sanitarians  and  citizens  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  secure  by  legislation  and  every  other  available 
means  the  suppression  of  one  and  all  of  the  animal  plagues  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  ;  but  as  it  is  impracticable  to  secure 
all  this  at  once,  as  the  demand  of  the  whole  would  infallibly  lose 
us  the  whole,  and  the  lung  plague  is  at  once  the  most  urgent  and 
the  best  plague  to  deal  with*,  and  that  on  which  we  can  go  to 
work  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  of  complete  success,  this 
should  be  provided  for  in  a  separate  bill  which  should  furnish 
ample  power  and  means,  and  should  have  precedence  of  others. 

{To  be  continued .) 


CASTRATION  OF  THE  STALLION  AND  CRYPT0RCHIDE,  WITH 

AND  WITHOUT  RESTRAINT. 


I  start  with  the  proposition  that,  practically  considered,  the 
operation  of  castration  of  the  stallion,  (by  various  well  recognized 
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methods)  is  one  of  the  safest  and  simplest  in  veterinary  surgery ; 
simple  for  the  operator,  and  safe  for  the  animals,  always  provid¬ 
ing  the  work  to  have  been  properly  and  skilfully  performed. 
And  yet  I  know  of  many  instances  of  graduates  of  veterinary 
schools  whose  “  courage  fail  them  ”  when  called  upon  for  the 
first  time  to  make  the  operation  ;  a  case  in  point  being  that  of  a 
recent  graduate  of  Canada,  who  went  quite  a  distance  to  answer 
to  a  call  to  castrate  a  colt,  and  after  having  had  the  animal 
secured  for  him ,  he  allowed  the  colt  to  be  again  released  without 
making  even  an  attempt  to  operate. 

“  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  ground  we  oft  might  win, 

By  fearing  to  attempt.” 

I  believe  the  remedy  for  much  of  this  lies  with  the  schools, 
rather  than  with  the  graduates;  that  they  do  not  sufficiently  by 
practical  demonstration,  instead  of  by  theory,  models,  or  drawings, 
instruct  their  operating  classes,  and  that  too  upon  the  living  sub¬ 
ject,  rather  than  the  “  dead  one,”  the  opportunity,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  always  being  extremely  limited  to  find  the  cadaver  of  the 
entire  horse  upon  the  dissection  tables  of  our  colleges.  Hav¬ 
ing  decided  to  operate,  shall  we  cast  our  animal,  (put  him  under 
restraint),  or  shall  we  castrate  him  in  a  standing  position,  with¬ 
out  restraint?  Both  methods  have  strong  adherents  among 
many  skilful  practitioners,  and  both  methods  have  some  advan¬ 
tages,  and  also  some  disadvantages,  with  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  deal  upon  their  merits.  I  have  castrated  a  great  many  horses 
of  all  ages,  without  casting,  and  without  any  other  means  of  re¬ 
straint  than  the  use  of  a  twich  and  a  good  man  to  hold  it ;  and 
while  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  horse  living  but  that  cau  be 
safely  castrated  in  a  standing  position — and  I  do  not  mean  in 
stocks  (such  as  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  Western  States) — 
there  will  always  be  a  difference  in  their  behavior,  just  as  there 
is  in  horses  while  cast,  for  some  will  always  struggle  and  main¬ 
tain  a  state  of  high  nervous  excitement  while  under  confinement. 

If  a  stallion  will  allow  his  testicles  to  be  freely  manipulated 
while  standing,  1  should  ordinarily  judge  him  to  be  a  good  sub¬ 
ject  to  castrate  in  that  position,  and  any  judicious  veterinarian 
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should  submit  all  subjects  to  manual  exploration,  prior  to  operat¬ 
ing,  in  his  pre-examination  for  hernia,  for  if  that  were  present, 
the  horse  should  always  be  cast,  and  castrated  by  the  covered 
operation.  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  in  operating  with¬ 
out  restraint ,  that  will  be  admitted  by  all  practitioners,  which  is 
that  it  obviates  all  risk  of  injury  by  casting,  which  must  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  any  operation  upon  the  horse ;  and  while 
I  have  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  injured  any  horse  by  casting, 
I  know  that  many  valuable  horses  have  been  so  injured  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  Aside  from  fracture  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  Williams 
mentions  among  other  disabilitis,  “  Paralysis,  as  in  all  probability 
due  to  some  injury  to  the  vertebrae  or  muscles  of  the  back  or 
loins,  occurring  while  the  animal  is  secured  for  operation.”  All 
the  cases  I  have  thus  far  seen  so  injured  were  cast  with  Eng¬ 
lish  hobbles,”  and  I  have  become  so  prejudiced  against  their  use, 
that  although  I  have  two  sets,  I  have  made  use  of  neither  of  them 
for  several  years,  but  use  a  “  surcingle  rig  ”  instead,  that  folds 
the  legs  up  securely,  just  as  the  horse  lies  down  naturally  in  the 
stall,  and  that  does  not  allow  him  to  bend  his  back  which  is  the 
great  risk  in  using  any  hobbles.  A  horse  can  be  castrated  more 
expeditiously  in  a  standing  position  than  any  other  ;  for  one  can 
be  operated  on  in  the  time  required  by  most  any  practitioner  to 
cast  his  patient  and  put  him  into  position,  and  it  is  not  always 
that  we  can  command  suitable  or  sufficient  help  to  cast  a  horse, 
neither  do  we  have  even  a  safe  place  provided  for  ns,  but,  as  we 
all  well  know,  we  often  have  to  cast  in  a  very  unsuitable  and 
unsafe  place  to  do  so,  jeopardizing  the  safety,  not  only  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  but  of  ourselves.  In  casting,  the  risk  of  injury,  often 
severe,  sometimes  fatal,  is  always  present.  No  one  will  deny  this, 
while  the  struggles  of  the  horse,  especially  if  he  be  of  a  sensitive 
or  highly  nervous  temperament,  is  always  highly  suggestive  to 
his  owner  of  ringbones,  spavins,  curbs,  etc.,  as  the  result  of  the 
operation,  that  I  do  not  feel  certain  are  not  sometimes  well 
founded,  if  not  absolutely  realized.  I  can  well  remember  in  my 
youthful  days  of  seeing  colts  castrated,  when  as  many  men  would 
be  got  together  as  it  would  take  to  “  raise  a  barn,”  and  with  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  of  rope,  “  pull  and  haul  ”  their  victim  all 
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over  the  farm,  only  to  keep  him  down  for  hours,  while  some  boy 
was  kept  running  “  back  and  forth  ”  to  the  kitchen  fire,  to  bring 
an  iron,  “  half  hot”  enough  to  do  the  searing  which  was  the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  animal’s  tortures.  And  I  have  seen  in  my  own  city, 
since  1  have  been  in  practice,  two  stallions,  cast  with  “  tackle  and 
falls,”  kept  down  half  an  hour,  the  cordjigated  with  “  shoemakers’ 
waxed  ends,”  and  the  sensitive  “  tunica  vaginalis  ”  then  filled  on 
both  sides  with  powdered  alum,  and  resulting  within  ten  days,  in 
the  death  of  both  animals  with  peritonitis,  as  I  predicted  at  the 
time  it  would.  I  also  know  of  an  old  and  experienced  practi 
tioner,  who  was  habitually  complaining  of  his  had  luck  in  castra¬ 
tion,  who  always  used  a  pocket-knife  with  which  he  cut  his 
tobacco;  and  in  addition  to  the  blade  being  always  “  gummed 
up”  with  the  “fascinating  weed,”  it  was  always  rusty. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  being  im¬ 
plied,  I  believe  among  the  prime  requisites  of  successful  cas¬ 
tration  are,  first,  That  the  health  of  the  animal  shall  be  so  far 
established  that  no  seeds  of  disease  are  found  lurking  in  his 
system.  Second,  That  all  instruments  required  for  the  operation 
be  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  scalpel  sharp  and  in  perfect  order. 
Third,  That  we  do  not  operate  in  extreme  hot  or  extreme  cold 
weather,  and  that  whatever  mode  we  employ,  the  operation  shall 
be  expeditiously  and  humanely  performed.  There  are  various 
methods  employed,  and  various  instruments  used  by  the  pro¬ 
fession,  that  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  many 
competent  men ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  young  practitioners,  who 
have  not  yet  decided  what  method  they  will  employ,  rather  than 
the  “old  hands”  who  are  already  committed  to  some  settled 
policy,  I  will  endeaver  to  briefly  and  fairly  compare  them. 
Among  the  instruments  most  commonly  in  use  are  the  wooden 
clams  (with  or  without  caustic),  cauterization,  ligature,  torsion, 
scraping,  ecraseur  and  the  “  House  Castrating  Clamp.”  There  is 
another  method  I  have  seen  employed  upon  horses  and  other 
animals  (a  barbarous  one  at  best)  by  charlatans  and  quacks,  that 
of  stretching  or  tearing  out  the  “  spermatic  cord,”  until  it  breaks 
somewhere,  which  of  course  it  will  do  if  sufficient  “  main  strength 
and  stupidness”  are  applied  to  it.  We  know  that  the  great 
testicular  artery  originates  directly  from  the  posterior  aorta 
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and,  together  with  its  satellite  vein,  finds  its  entrance  into  the 
vaginal  sheath,  through  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  into  which 
it  passes  with  other  constituent  portions  of  the  cord,  in  its  de¬ 
scent  to  the  testicle.  The  cremastrie  artery,  originating  from 
near  the  external  liac,  also  gains  its  entrance  to  the  vaginal  sheath 
and  is  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  cord,  so  that  we  have 
two  important  sources  of  blood  supply  which  are  both  severed  by 
whatever  process  we  amputate  the  testicle  from  the  “  vasa  effer- 
entia”  and  vascular  cord.  Of  course  the  cord  will  break  some¬ 
where,  but  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  break  above  the  internal  in¬ 
guinal  ring,  as  below  it,  must  be  at  once  apparent.  If  the  for¬ 
mer  takes  place,  death  by  internal  hemorrhage  is  the  almost 
inevitable  result,  and  that  is  just  what  I  have  known  to  happen 
in  two  instances,  where  an  illiterate  and  entirely  incompetent 
man  had  been  employed  to  operate  on  two  valuable  colts,  one 
two  and  the  other  three  years  of  age.  As  to  the  age  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  when  he  can  be  most  safely  operated  cn  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  my  own  preference  is  to  castrate  when  two  years  old,  as 
after  any  manifestations  of  those  phenomena  which  attend  the 
age  of  puberty,  they  cannot  be  safely  turned  to  pasture,  and 
many  young  horses  are  ruined  by  being  constantly  kept  up  with¬ 
out  exercise  after  that  age,  although  I  am  of  the  opinion  they 
can  be  castrated  at  most  any  time  of  life,  if  done  in  good  weather 
so  that  they  can  afterwards  be  regularly  exercised. 

When  ready  to  operate  and  having  the  testicle  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  skin  drawn  smooth  and  tense,  a  bold  and  free  incision 
should  be  made  parallel  with  the  raphe  and  at  equal  distances 
upon  either  side,  that  will  at  once  divide  the  external  and  serous 
coverings  of  the  testicle  and  give  us  immediate  possession  of  the 
gland.  No  hesitating,  trembling  hand  should  hold  the  scalpel  of 
the  surgeon,  but  as  painless  as  possible  to  the  overpowered  beast, 
as  exacting  as  the  most  skilful  surgery  demands,  from  those  who 
are  devoting  their  lives  to  that  noble  calling  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged.  One  of  the  most  ancient  modes  of  operating,  and  one 
considerably  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  is  that  of  compression 
by  wooden  clams  (with  or  without  caustic),  aud  while  the  system 
has  many  warm  exponents,  I  believe  it  to  be  open  to  many  ob¬ 
jections  that  do  not  attach  to  other  methods.  The  leaving  on  of 
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the  clams  for  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  opera¬ 
tion,  must  always  be  more  painful  to  the  animal  than  methods 
which  leave  the  termination  of  the  cord  crushed  or  twisted  in  a 
safe  and  much  more  expeditious  manner,  and  an  assistant  (not 
always  easily  obtained)  is  also  required  to  see  that  every  part  of 
the  cord  is  uniformly  subjected  to  the  clams  and  that  they  are 
securely  tied,  and  should  they  then  not  be  fixed  completely 
above  the  epididym  is,  much  additional  pain  would  result,  not  at 
all  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  champignon.  The  latter  difficulty 
has  also  often  been  encountered  where  the  operator  has  neglected 
while  removing  the  clams,  to  separate  the  adhesions  which  al¬ 
ways  take  place  between  the  cord  and  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
so  that  it  is  not  safe  or  even  wise  to  leave  their  removal  to  the 
owner  or  groom,  who  may  be  heedless  or  incompetent,  and  thus 
perhaps  bring  unmerited  reproach  upon  the  surgeon  in  charge. 
Cauterization ,  at  the  present  time  is  mostly  confined  to  country 
gelders  and  others  whose  knowledge  of  more  scientific  methods 
is  extremely  limited.  As  a  rule  the  entire  cord  and  its  en¬ 
velopes  are  divided  by  the  edge  of  the  iron,  but  a  much  more 
surgical  mode  of  procedure  is  the  division  of  the  cord  with  the 
knife,  and  the  application  of  the  budding  iron  to  the  mouth  of 
the  spermatic  artery,  leaving  untouched  with  the  actual  cautery, 
every  other  part.  One  great  objection  to  cauterization  is  the 
difficulty  of  having  your  iron  at  a  white  heat,  which,  if  it  is  not, 
it  adheres  to  the  eschar,  and  detaches  it,  so  that  hemorrhage  is 
very  likely  to  be  encountered,  and  violent  inflammation  and  its 
consequences  are  also  liable  to  be  induced. 

(To  he  continued .) 
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Report  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Holcombe,  Veterinary  Inspector  U.  S.  A. 

Neosho  Falls,  Woodson  County,  Kans.,  \ 

March  10th,  1884.  ) 

To  the  Governor  of  Kansas  : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  report  herewith  the  results  of  my 
investigations  into  the  nature,  cause  and  [progress  of  the  disease 
existing  among  the  cattle  of  this  neighborhood. 
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By  permission  of  General  Augur,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the 
military  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  reported  to  you  in 
Topeka  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  received  verbal  instructions  to 
proceed  to  this  point  without  delay.  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th 
inst.,  in  company  with  yourself,  Col.  Win.  Simms,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  a  delegation  of  citizens 
from  Emporia. 

I  first  inspected  the  herd  of  Daniel  Keith,  located  four  miles 
northwest,  of  Neosha  Falls,  in  Coffey  County,  Kansas.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  herd  is  as  follows  :  It  consists  of  120  head,  the  most 
of  which  are  yearlings,  the  remainder  comprising  a  few  cows 
and  two-year  old  steers.  All  these  animals  were  picked  up  in 
the  surrounding  country  last  autumn.  The  last  lot  of  60  was 
received  on  Dec,  10th,  ’83.  All  were  apparantly  well  until  after 
Christmas.  Sometime  between  the  25th  and  31st  of  December, 
five  of  the  yearlings  were  seen  to  be  lame,  aud  to  present  a  more 
or  less  swelling  of  the  affected  feet.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
six  more  were  found  with  similar  symptoms.  After  a  time  it 
was  noticed  that  the  feet  affected  showed  signs  of  sloughing  at 
the  coronet  or  at  the  fetlock  joint.  This  result  was  attributed  to 
freezing  of  the  diseased  members.  Notwithstanding  the  favora- 
ble  changes  in  the  weather,  the  disease  continued  to  spread  until 
at  the  time  of  my  arrival  60  were,  or  had  been,  affected.  I 
made  a  critical  examination  of  a  large  number  of  both  the  well 
and  the  sick.  A  typical  recent  case,  said  to  have  been  sick  four 
or  five  days,  was  a  two-year-old  white-faced  steer.  He  presented 
the  following  symptoms  :  There  was  considerable  lameness  and 
swelling  of  the  right  hind  foot,  which  presented  a  single  vesicle 
on  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  cleft  between  the  hoofs.  I  touched 
it  with  my  finger,  when  the  fluid  escaped,  leaving  an  oblong  super¬ 
ficial  ulcer.  The  foot  was  hot  and  tender  to  pressure,  while  the 
swelling  extended  as  high  as  the  fetlock  joint.  The  temperature, 
taken  in  the  rectum,  was  104  2-5°  F.  An  examination  of  the 
mouth  revealed  three  small  vesicles  and  one  recently  formed  ul¬ 
cer  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and  gums. 

Another  case,  said  to  have  beenhiffected  about  ten  days,  was 
a  red  yearling  steer,  with  the  right  hind  foot  suppurating  at  the 
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fetlock  joint,  while  the  parts  below  were  dead.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  and  of  the  gums  and  palate 
as  far  back  as  the  second  molar  tooth,  showed  numerous  ulcers, 
varying  in  size  from  a  large  pin-head  to  a  lima  bean.  These  ul¬ 
cers  were  of  a  pale  reddish-purple  or  yellowish-brown  color.  On 
preparing  to  take  the  temperature  the  patient  defacated,  re¬ 
vealing  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  a  small  ulcer, 
from  which  a  small  quantity  of  blood  escaped.  The  temperature 
stood  at  101°  F. 

Another  case,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  affected,  was 
a  white  yearling  steer.  He  refused  to  get  up,  was  greatly  ema¬ 
ciated,  and  suffering  intense  pain.  The  right  hind  leg  presented 
a  stump  at  the  fetlock  joint,  which  was  covered  over  with  a  dark 
brown  scab,  from  beneath  which  escaped  a  thick,  yellow  pus 
when  pressure  was  applied.  The  stump  was  tender  and  swollen 
about  half  way  to  the  hock.  The  left  hind  leg  was  swollen,  hot, 
and  intensely  painful  as  high  as  the  fetlock.  The  toes  stood 
wide  apart,  showing  a  tense,  yellowish  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
cleft,  beneath  which  could  be  felt  collections  of  pus.  The  hoof 
of  the  outside  toe  was  detached  at  the  heel,  undermined  with  pus 
and  nearly  ready  to  drop  off.  The  bone  was  dead  on  the  sur¬ 
face  where  exposed.  The  mouth  showed  several  ulcers,  some 
healed,  others  nearly  so.  The  temperature  was  102°  F. 

These  three  cases  are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  disease  as  it 
exists  here  in  its  various  stages.  In  some  cases  the  mouth  lesions 
are  comparatively  slight,  while  the  feet  are  seriously  affected, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  have  lost  a  single  toe,  some  both  toes, 
some  two  feet  and  one  three  feet.  The  older  the  animal  the  less 
disastrous  does  the  disease  appear  to  be.  A  cow,  with  a  calf  at 
her  side  about  ten  days  old,  took  the  disease,  presenting  vesicles 
and  ulcers  of  the  udder  as  well  as  the  mouth.  Three  days  after 
the  cow  took  sick  the  calf  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  its  early  stages. 

The  second  herd  inspected  belongs  to  Mr.  Goodrich  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  high¬ 
way,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  Mr.  Keith’s  place.  The  first 
cases  appeared  about  four  weeks  ago,  and  the  number  affected  at 
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the  time  of  my  first  visit  was  thirty-five.  But  two  of  these  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  One  is  a  red  yearling  steer,  with 
one  foot  affected,  showing  ulcers  on  both  lips,  the  gums,  tongue 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  back  to  and  including  the  soft 
palate.  The  other  is  a  two-year-old  heifer  that  will  lose  all  four 
feet. 

The  third  herd  infected  is  situated  about  2^  miles  south  of 
Mr.  Keith’s  place,  in  Woodson  County,  and  belongs  to  John  W. 
Beard.  On  my  first  visit  there  but  three  cases  were  seen,  one 
having  died.  The  herd  comprises  75  animals  and  has  been  in¬ 
fected  about  two  weeks. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  the  disease  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  it  is  a  contagious  one.  This  is  shown  by  new  outbreaks 
in  the  herd  first  infected,  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  herd 
across  the  highway,  and  finally  to  Mr.  Beard’s  cattle  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  cow  from  Mr.  Keith’s  farm.  That  it  is  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease,  or  Epizootic  Aphtha,  cannot  be  doubted  when  the 
symptoms  are  considered.  For,  to  recapitulate,  the  various  di¬ 
seases  show — vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  vesicles  and  ulcers 
in  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  feet, 
ulcers  of  the  rectum,  vesicles  and  ulcers  of  the  udder,  diarrhoea, 
a  temperature  varying  from  101°  to  105  2-5°  F.  and  marked 
emaciation,  even  when  the  appetite  is  good. 

How  the  disease  originated  I  am,  as  yet,  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  in  the  past,  has  never  appeared  in  this 
country  except  when  brought  here  from  Great  Britain  or  Europe. 
That  it  can  originate  spontaneously  I  do  not  believe,  for  a  long 
series  of  observations  have  shown  that  specific  diseases  cannot  be 
produced  except  the  specific  virus  is  present  in  the  system,  and 
that  this  virus  is  always  the  product  of  a  like  pre-existing  virus. 
That  the  disease  was  brought  to  Mr.  Keith’s  herd  I  am  fully 
convinced,  but  when,  how  and  where  from  my  investigations  to 
the  present  time  do  not  permit  me  to  say. 

On  the  7th  inst.  three  new  herds  were  reported  infected.  I 
visited  them  and  found  the  reports  groundless.  Since  the  6th 
inst.  twelve  new  cases  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Keith’s  herd,  and 
four  or  five  in  Mr.  Goodrich’s. 
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The  infected  district  has  been  surrounded  with  quarantine 
notices,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  arc  inoperative. 
That  the  disease  will  soon  appear  in  other  herds,  unless  efficient 
measures  are  adopted  for  the  eradication  of  the  malady,  is  patent 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  past  history  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  In  my  opinion  the  infected  herds  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  infected  premises  quarantined  against  all  cattle,  sheep 
and  dogs  for  a  period  of  one  year.  The  bedding,  manure,  hay, 
fodder,  etc.,  should  be  destroyed  with  the  cattle,  and  the  stables 
and  sheds  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  disease  is 
now  so  near  the  great  cattle  ranges,  to  which  it  might  readily  be 
carried  and  where  its  disastrous  effects  would  be  incalculable,  and 
its  eradication  impossible,  that  a  delay  of  action  is  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  great  interests  at  stake. 

Since  making  the  above  report  two  additional  herds  have 
been  discovered  infected.  One  belongs  to  C.  Pribbernow,  living 
twelve  miles  south  of  Neosho  Falls.  His  herd  consists  of  165 
animals,  fourteen  of  which  show  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Of 
these  fourteen  eight  will  lose  from  one  toe  of  one  foot  to  both 
hind  feet  at  the  joint  above  the  coronet.  Some  of  the  recent 
cases  show  several  ulcers  of  the  mouth.  The  disease  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  among  these  cattle  on  or  about  Feb.  10th,  1884. 
Those  best  cared  for  were  some  of  the  first  affected.  No  ex 
planation  of  the  outbreak  can  be  given,  unless  it  be  one  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  P.  He  believes  a  flock  of  ducks  carried  it  from 
Mr.  Keith’s  farm  to  the  stream  where  his  cattle  drink. 

The  other  infected  herd  belongs  to  James  O’Toole,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Lyon  County,  Kansas.  The  herd  comprises  152  animals. 
Ten  at  least  have  been  affected.  Four  have  lost  portions  of  a 
leg  each.  All  are  old  cases,  one  only  showing  well  marked 
mouth' lesions.  A  portion  of  this  herd  was  sold  and  distributed 
around  the  country  about  ten  days  ago.  No  origin  of  the  out¬ 
break  is  known.  This  farm  is  about  30  miles  from  the  other  in¬ 
fected  district.  All  the  infected  farms  are  in  strict  quarantine. 
Some  of  the  badly  diseased  have  been  killed,  the  sick  separated 
from  the  healthy,  and  the  other  precautions  adopted  to  confine 
the  disease  to  its  present  locality.  Effective  measures  of  eradica- 
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tion  will  soon  be  adopted,  for  the  Legislature  lias  been  called  to¬ 
gether  in  special  session  to  provide  the  necessary  laws  and 
means. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

FATAL  CASE  OF  NEUROTOMY  IN  A  MULE. 

By  Wm.  R.  Howe,  V.  S. 

On  Nov.  29th,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bauman,  of  this  city,  called  me  to 
see  a  mule.  On  examination,  I  found  it  to  be  a  bad  case  of 
navicular  arthritis.  I  told  the  owner  I  could  do  nothing  to  effect 
a  cure,  but  on  speaking  of  neurotomy,  he  thought  favorably  of 
it,  so  arranged  to  operate. 

Dec.  1st  gave  mule  bran  mash  for  breakfast ;  no  dinner  ;  at 
2:30  p.  m.  gave  chloral  hydrate  3  ii.  in  mucilagenous  solution  ;  at 
3  o’clock  p.  m.  gave  morphia  sulph.  grs.  ii.  by  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tion  and  cast;  mule  was  very  stupid  and  struggled  very  little; 
made  incision,  and  on  feeling  for  the  nerve  the  animal  was  quiet, 
but  when  the  nerve  was  first  touched  he  struggled  violently, 
urinated  and  passed  considerable  flatus,  but  as  soon  as  the  nerve 
was  taken  hold  of  the  mule  literally  stopped  breathing. 

Artificial  respiration,  cold  water  and  intrilations  of  ammonia 
was  tried,  but  with  no  effect — the  mule  was  dead. 

On  post  mortem  examination,  found  everything  normal,  except 
two  small  clots  of  blood  on  posterior  part  of  cerebellum,  one  on 
each  side  and  pretty  well  back.  Not  having  things  convenient 
and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  no  further  examination  was 
made.  I  was  convinced  the  mule  died  from  hemorrhage  of  the 
brain. 

If  we  can  take  one  case  for  an  example,  I  would  say  that 
mules  being  know  as  very  timid  animals  and  unable  to  stand 
severe  punishment,  are  poor  subjects  for  painful  operations. 

LUXATION  OF  CERVICAL  VERTEBRAE, 

By  J.  P.  Klenoh,  V.  S. 

I  have  met  lately  with  a  case  which  I  consider  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  very  important  to  all  persons  connected  with  veterinary 
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science,  the  more  so,  as  it  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons  I  desire  to  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 

A  heavy,  valuable  mule  was  found  one  morning  laying  down 
in  her  stall  with  the  hind  left  postern  caught  in  the  halter-strap ; 
the  head  was  pulled  backwards  to  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
and  after  the  halter  was  made  loose,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mnle  could  not  straighten  the  neck  nor  get  on  her  legs  without 
assistance. 

Before  progressing  further  in  the  description  of  this  case,  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  proprietors,  doing  an  extensive  lumber 
business,  had  lost  all  confidence  in  veterinary  surgeons  on  account 
of  the  misdoings  of  a  quack  doctor  who  had  charge  of  their  horses 
for  several  years,  so  much,  that  for  over  a  year  no  horse  had  been 
subjected  to  a  regular  treatment  in  the  stable.  Thus  it  was  that 
this  mule  was  left  without  any  professional  assistance  for  eight 
days,  when  they  concluded  to  destroy  her.  But  other  parties 
told  them  that  I  was  a  graduate  veterinarian  who  had  been  here 
only  a  short  time,  and  advised  them  to  give  me  a  trial.  I  an¬ 
swered  their  call  and  found  the  mule  in  the  following  condition  : 

The  head  was  turned  to  the  left  side,  one  eye  looking  forward, 
the  other  backward,  the  nose  being  held  lower  than  the  knees  ; 
mule  unable  to  raise  the  head  higher  than  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  even  with  assistance  ;  any  effort  made  to  raise  the  head 
or  straighten  the  neck  was  painful  and  caused  the  animal  to  move 
backwards.  The  right  side  of  the  neck  showed  a  hard  prominent 
swelling,  corresponding  to  the  last  four  cervical  vertebras,  while 
on  the  left  side  a  deep  excavation  was  found,  extending  from  the 
third  vertebrae  to  the  space  between  the  first  two  costal  ribs. 
When  left  alone,  the  mule  turned  around  in  a  circle,  moving 
always  to  the  left  ;  when  led  straight  forwards,  she  moved  the 
left  leg  freely,  but  the  right  leg  made  a  very  short  step,  and  at 
every  15  to  20  steps  the  animal  wanted  to  stop.  I  was  further¬ 
more  informed  by  the  stableman  that  most  every  night  the  mule 
laid  down,  but  could  not  get  up  without  help.  I  stated  to  the 
proprietors  that  the  mule  had  a  luxation  of  the  last  four  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  and  the  same  must  be  reduced  by  a  very  powerful 
action  calculated  to  counteract  the  contracting  efforts  of  the 
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muscles  of  the  animal.  They  gave  me  carte  blanche,  and  so  I 
proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  operation  at  once. 

I  put  the  mule  in  a  strong  stock  used  by  a  blacksmith  in  the 
neighborhood  to  shoe  dangerous  and  vicious  horses;  a  strong 
collar  was  applied  to  her  neck  and  tied  with  strong  ropes  to  the 
four  posts  of  the  wooden  frame ;  two  long  ropes  were  pro¬ 
perly  attached  to  the  head  and  held  by  six  men,  while  I  and  an¬ 
other  man  stood  ready  on  the  right  side  to  push  with  our  fists  on 
that  hard  substance.  A  good,  strong  pull  together  on  the  head 
of  the  mule,  a  few  good  hits  with  our  fists  on  the  neck,  and  lo  ! 
several  cracks  were  heard  and  the  neck  was  straight;  half  a  min¬ 
ute  was  the  time  required  to  do  it. 

The  head  was  then  tied  up  for  three  days  so  as  to  keep  the 
vertebrae  from  slipping  out  again,  and  the  fourth  day  the  mule 
was  put  to  work  and  has  worked  well  ever  since. 

Conclusion. — Luxation  without  fracture  of  the  neck  for  eight 
days;  reduction  of  the  same  without  causing  paralysis  or  death. 
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FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

In  the  September  number  of  1883,  of  the  Review,  the  United 
States  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  stated  that  “  there  was 
strong  evidence  of  the  non-existence  ”  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
in  the  country.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  report  of  in¬ 
quiry  elicited  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  connection  with  new 
restrictions  which  were  established  in  England  against  American 
importation.  But  six  months  have  elapsed  and  the  report  of  an 
extensive  outbreak  of  that  disease  soon  spread  not  only  in  Maine, 
at  Portland,  but  was  also  later  on  reported  as  existing  in  a  most 
virulent  form  in  Kansas,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  which  we 
publish  to-day  from  Veterinary  Inspector  Dr.  A.  A.  Holcombe. 
As  often  the  case,  in  such  instances,  a  general  panic  followed, 
and  extracts  of  newspapers  soon  gave  notice  of  its  appearance  in 
other  states — Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa ;  fortunately,  however, 
these  were  not  substantiated  and  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as 
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they  were  neither  made  but  were  contradicted  by  veterinarians. 

We  remain,  however,  in  the  presence  of  two  outbreaks,  one 
in  Portland,  which  has  been  at  a  too  late  hour  acknowledged  by 
the  proper  authorities  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  the  intro¬ 
duction,  and  the  second  in  Kansas,  where  a  veterinarian,  well- 
known  to  us,  has  made  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the  foot  and  mouth 
diseaes,  and  presented  his  reasons  for  it  to  the  profession  in  the 
report  which  we  publish  to-day.  His  position  is,  however, 
denied  by  Dr.  Salmon,  Veterinarian  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment,  who  states  that  after  thorough  investigation  he  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  not  the  genuine  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  it  spreading,  (a  conclusion  which  seems 
to  be  well  sustained  by  the  various  non-official  statements  that  we 
have  received  at  a  late  hour.) 

In  the  presence  of  such  widely  differing  statements  from  two 
veterinarians  well  known  to  the  community,  the  profession  will 
have  to  wait  to  decide  as  to  where  the  correct  diagnosis  exists — 
for  the  official  report  of  Dr.  Salmon  or  for  the  missing  link 
which  will  explain  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  such  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  country. 

So  long  as  it  existed  in  Maine,  so  long  as  it  was  allowed  not 
only  to  enter  but  to  spread,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might 
have  been  allowed  to  extend  to  Kansas,  and  the  affirmative  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  disease  can  be  traced  to  Portland  will  certainly 
prove  too  important  to  Dr.  Holcombe  for  him  not  to  exert  his 
greatest  power  of  investigation  and  prove  himself  right  before 
the  profession.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Salmon  has 
not  been  able  to  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  publish  his  report, 
with  that  of  Dr.  Holcombe  ;  but  as  yet  in  this  country  profes 
sional  information  has  to  take  second  place  before  political  orders ; 
we  will  have  to  postpone  to  a  later  day  the  result  of  his  investi- 
cations. 

Leaving  aside,  however,  the  influence  these  outbreaks  may 
have  upon  our  exporting  trade,  and  while  we  regret  that  it  is  no 
more  possible  for  us  to  keep  the  position  assumed  by  the  report 
of  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  in  September  last,  correct  as 
we  believe  it  to  have  been,  there  is  one  fact  that,  as  lovers  of  our 
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profession  and  ambitious  as  we  are  of  its  elevation  and  progress 
in  America,  we  must  appreciate,  which  is  the  influence  that  the 
appearance  of  these  various  diseases  have  had  upon  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  science — already  illustrated  by  the  steps  which 
are  being  taken  in  various  States  for  the  appointment  of  State 
Veterinarians.  Laws  are  presented  to  the  various  Legislatures, 
funds  are  liberally  provided,  and  regularly  educated  veterinarians 
are  appointed  to  positions  of  trust,  which,  if  properly  attended 
to,  will  guard  us  against  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
which  we  can  import  from  Europe,  and  specially  from  England, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  this  Portland  outbreak.  We  cannot  help 
observing,  however,  that  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the 
great  States  of  the  East  remain  as  yet  unaffected  by  this  be 
nignant  contagion.  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Wyoming  Territory, 
Maine,  already  have,  or  will  soon  have,  their  State  official  vet¬ 
erinarians;  but  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and,  we  believe, 
Pennsylvania,  have  not.  Comments  upon  this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  are  unnecessary.  Action,  however,  ought  to  be  taken — 
unless,  unsatisfied  with  what  contagious  diseases  we  already  have, 
our  authorities  wait  for  the  importation  of  rinderpest  before  tak¬ 
ing  the  proper  steps  to  establish  an  adequate  sanitary  veterinary 
service. 


UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Boston  at  its  usual  place,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  to 
record  that  there  never  was  a  larger  meeting,  nor  one  where  more 
interest  was  exhibited  by  the  members  present.  We  publish  the 
full  account  sent  to  us  by  the  Secretary,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  carefully  read  and  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

Amongst  the  important  subjects  which  were  presented,  one 
received  the  principal  attention  of  the  meeting,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  it  would ;  it  was  the  question  of  the  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  Maine.  Important  statements  were  made  by 
the  veterinarians  acquainted  with  two  of  the  quarantine  stations, 
at  Garfield  and  for  the  port  of  Boston.  Serious  inquiries  were 
made  by  State  Veterinarian  Dr.  Bailey,  and  a  severe  vote  of  cen- 
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sure  by  almost  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present  was 
passed  upon  the  deficiency  of  the  system  now  in  existence.  Will 
any  good  be  derived  from  this  action,  from  this  expression  of 
feeling  in  matters  in  which  all  those  present  are  more  or  less 
competent  to  speak  ?  We  do  not  know,  but  if  they  are  not,  if  the 
general  government  remains  deaf  to  the  sense  of  the  motion 
passed  at  the  meeting,  it  seems  for  us  that  what  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  remind  the  delegate  of  the  American  Government  to 
the  fourth  International  Veterinary  Congress,  lately  held  in 
Brussels,  of  the  resolutions  there  adopted,  and  which  we  believe 
lie  ought  to  strongly  impress  upon  those  in  power,  and  that 
unless  carried  out,  would  justify  any  veterinarian  to  decline 
from  serving  as  official  appointee. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BROOKLYN. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  notice  these  regulations 
(sent  to  us  by  the  able  Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  J.  H.  Ray¬ 
mond),  and  we  do  it  as  a  compliment  to  one  who  by  this  action 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  civil  sani¬ 
tary  service  and  of  the  importance  of  veterinarians  being  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  These  regulations  inform  ns  of  the  creation  of 
the  position  of  Veterinary  and  Food  Inspector,  and  the  filling  of 
such  by  a  regular  graduate  of  veterinary  medicine  only. 

At  last  the  time  has  come  when  educated  veterinarians  will 
have  their  recognition  in  Boards  of  Health — no  more  as  a  com¬ 
pliment,  but  as  regularly  appointed  officers. 


NOTICES. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
Society,  which  was  to  call  a  mass  meeting  of  the  veterinarians  in 
the  State  to1  consider  the  propriety  of  obtaining  legislative  action 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  State,  has 
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decided  to  postpone  this  meeting  for  further  action  on  account  of 
the  short  time  remaining  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 


UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Associa, 
tion  who  have  not  received  their  certificates  of  membership- 
and  all  those  who  have  not  paid  their  initiation  fee  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  address  to  the  Secretary,  Ch.  B.  Michener, 
269  W.  38th  St.,  New  York. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

On  looking  over  our  list  of  subscribers  we  find  that  quite  a 
number  of  them  have  omitted  to  send  us  the  price  of  their  sub¬ 
scription,  many  for  one,  and  a  few  for  a  larger  number  of  years. 
We  would  be  obliged  to  the  delinquents  for  a  post-office  order  to 
Station  “  G  ”  for  the  amount  due  and  for  a  request  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  subscription. 


CROWDED  OUT. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  our  pages,  several 
interesting  articles  and  important  communications  must  be  post¬ 
poned  fur  future  publication. 


PATHOLOGICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


VACCINATION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA  WITH  MORTAL  VIRUS  ATTEN¬ 
UATED. 

In  the  Academie  de  Medecine ,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Pasteur,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  collaborateur,  Thuillier,  presented  a 
report  upon  new  researches  made  in  the  vaccinations  for  hog 
cholera.  Referring  to  the  discovery  made  by  Thuillier,  of  the 
microbe  of  that  disease,  he  said  that  numerous  experiments  in 
preventive  inoculation  had  since  been  made,  which  had  led  to  the 
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following  conclusions  :  1st,  Epizootic  cholera,  even  the  most  vir¬ 
ulent,  can  be  prevented  by  inoculations  of  attenuated  virulent 
virus.  2d,  The  duration  of  immunity  extends  beyond  twelve 
months,  and  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  raising  of 
swine,  as  the  period  occupied  in  the  fattening  of  the  animals  does 
not  usually  extend  beyond  one  year. 

However,  added  Mr.  Pasteur,  notwithstanding  these  happy 
results,  I  regret  that  the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  vaccines 
to  various  breeds  requires  yet  new  observations,  before  vaccina¬ 
tion  can  become  generalized.  In  waiting  for  definite  results,  1 
desire  to  make  known  at  present  the  method  which  we  have  used 
to  attenuate  the  virus  of  cholera. 

The  observations  made  in  my  laboratory  have  established  the 
fact  that  viruses  are  morbid  entities,  but  that  they  may  affect 
forms  and  also  physiological  properties  according  to  the  media 
in  which  they  live  and  multiply,  and  consequently,  though  viru¬ 
lency  belongs  to  microscopical  living  species,  it  is  essentially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  modifications.  It  may  be  attenuated  or  increased,  and 
each  of  these  conditions  is  capable  of  being  fixed  by  culture. 
A  microbe  is  virulent  for  an  animal  when  it  has  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  in  its  body,  like  a  parasite,  and  of  giving  rise,  while 
reproducing  itself,  to  disorders  which  may  result  in  a  fatal  issue. 
If,  for  example,  the  microbe  which  has  lived  in  an  animal  of  any 
given  species  has  passed  out  of  one  individual  of  that  species  to 
penetrate  into  another  of  the  same  nature,  without  having  in  the 
interval  changed  by  any  sensible  external  influence,  the  virulency 
of  this  parasite  can  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  to  have  acquired 
a  fixed  maximum  potency  for  the  individuals  of  that  breed.  The 
parasite  of  anthrax,  for  instance,  which  is  special  to  sheep,  va¬ 
ries  but  little  from  one  subject  to  the  other  and  from  one  year  to 
another  for  a  given  country.  This  may  no  doubt  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  through  the  various  transmissions  from 
sheep  to  sheep,  the  parasite  has  become  accustomed  to  live  in 
sheep  in  a  state  that  may  be  called  definite.  But  the  virulency 
that  has  not  yet  reached  its  maximum  of  power  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  modified  by  its  passage  through  a  series  of  individuals  of 
the  same  breed,  and  I  repeat  that  when  we  have  tried  to  endue 
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the  vaccine  virus  of  chicken  cholera  and  of  anthrax,  and  also  of 
other  diseases,  with  a  virulency  progressively  increasing,  and  to 
bring  them  finally  to  their  maximum  degree  of  virulency,  we 
have  inoculated  them  to  young  animals  and  then  successfully  to 
older  ones. 

I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  these  results  restore  the  virus- 
microbes  to  their  place  under  the  general  laws  of  life  and  its  man¬ 
ifestations  in  the  superior  vegetable  and  animal  species.  These 
manifest  their  plasticity,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  under  the  influence 
of  the  conditions  of  the  media  where  their  successive  generations 
have  taken  place.  The  only  difference  between  the  microbes  and 
the  superior  species  would  consist  in  the  rapidity  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  virus,  which  is  very  slow  in  the  large  kinds.  Each 
culture  of  a  virus,  had  it  existed  but  for  twenty-four  hours,  would 
have  represented  immense  numbers  of  successive  generations, 
while  in  creatures  of  higher  rank  thousands  and  millions  of  years 
are  required  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  succession  of  genera¬ 
tions. 

If,  however,  changes  in  the  virulency  of  our  attenuated  virus,  or 
vaccine  virus,  may  result  from  their  passage  in  subjects  of  the 
same  breed,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  virus  which  has  arrived  at  its 
completed  state  for  one  breed  to  be  modified  in  its  virulency  by 
passing  to  another  breed  ? 

The  answer  of  experience  seems  to  be  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Academy  will  remember  the  virus  microbe  which  we  found 
some  time  ago  in  the  saliva  of  hydrophobs.  While  very  virulent 
for  rabbits,  it,  on  the  contrary,  showed  itself  harmless  for  adult 
guinea  pigs,  though  it  rapidly  kills  pigs  only  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  old.  In  carrying  the  inoculations  from  mature  guinea  pigs 
to  younger  ones,  we  have  seen  the  virulency  increase  and  easily 
acquire  the  power  of  killing  old  ones,  and  the  lesions  themselves 
have  changed  in  a  notable  manner.  We  now  return  to  the  facts 
that  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  an  increase  in  the  virulency 
by  the  successive  passages  through  individuals  of  the  same  race. 

But  the  new  and  unexpected  result  that  I  desire  to  mention 
consists  in  this ;  that  kthe  microbe,  after  having  reached  its  viru¬ 
lency  by  successive  passages  through  the  bodies  of  guinea  pigs, 
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shows  itself  again  less  virulent  than  it  was  at  first  towards 
rabbits. 

In  these  new  conditions,  it  gives  to  rabbits  a  disease  sponta¬ 
neously  curable,  and,  moreover,  renders  the  animal,  when  recov¬ 
ered,  refractory  to  the  mortal  microbe  of  a  rabbit.  Hence  this 
important  conclusion ;  that  the  habit  once  acquired  by  continued 
lodgement  in  a  species  (as  the  guinea  pig)  and  which  corresponds 
to  a  given  virulency,  may  change  this  property  as  it  relates  to 
another  specie  (the  rabbit),  and  so  diminish  it  as  to  render  it  a 
proper  vaccine  for  the  latter  species. 

This  result  is  of  an  importance  which  cannot  escape  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  observer,  for  it  contains  the  secret  of  anew  method 
of  attenuation  which  can  be  applied  to  some  of  the  most  viru¬ 
lent  forms  of  virus.  Allow  me  to  give  you  an  example  and  an 
explanation  : 

Here  are  the  very  curious  results  of  the  inoculations  of  hog 
cholera,  made  upon  pigeons  on  one  hand  and  upon  rabbits  on 
the  other. 

If  one  inoculates  the  microbe  of  hog  cholera  in  the  pectoral 
muscle  of  a  pigeon,  the  bird  dies  in  six  or  eight  days,  after  pre¬ 
senting  the  external  visible  symptoms  of  chicken  cholera. 

When  the  blood  of  this  first  pigeon  is  inoculated  to  a  second, 
the  blood  of  this  one  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  the  microbe  acclima¬ 
tizes  itself  in  the  pigeous.  The  symptom  of  ball  shape,  the 
sleepiness,  habitual  manifestations  of  the  disease,  appear  in  much 
less  time  than  in  the  first  animals  of  the  series.  Death  also 
becomes  more  rapid  ;  and  again  the  blood  of  the  last  pigeons  is 
much  more  virulent  for  swine  than  the  most  infectious  products 
taken  from  an  animal  that  has  died  from  spontaneous  disease. 

The  passage  of  the  microbe  of  hog  cholera  in  rabbits  brings 
us  to  another  result.  The  infectious  products  of  a  pig  that  has 
died  from  the  disease,  or  their  cultures,  inoculated  to  rabbits, 
always  produce  sickness  and  most  generally  death. 

If  hog  cholera  is  inoculated  from  rabbit  to  rabbit,  the  microbe 
becomes  acclimatized  in  them.  All  the  animals  die  in  a  few  days- 
The  cultures  of  the  blood  of  these  rabbits  in  these  sterilized  media 
becomes  gradually  easier  and  more  abundant.  The  microbe  itself 
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changes  its  aspect,  becomes  a  little  larger  and  approximates  the 
figure  8,  without  the  filiform  elongation  of  some  of  its  cultures. 

If  we  inoculate  swine  with  the  blood  of  the  last  rabbits,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  first  series,  we  shall  observe  that  the 
virulency  has  been  progressively  diminishing  from  the  first  rabbit 
to  the  following  ones.  Very  soon  the  blood  of  the  rabbit  inocu¬ 
lated  to  swine  fails  to  kill,  though  it  produces  sickness.  After 
their  recovery,  they  are  vaccinated  against  mortal  hog  cholera. 

This  new  method  for  the  attenuation  of  some  species  of 
viruses,  even  the  most  virulent,  without  doubt  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Academy. — Gazette  Medicate. 


EXTRACTS, 

CANCER  IN  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS. 

Notes  on  Comparative  Pathology,  By  W.  H,  Bikchmoke,  M.D., 

Carbondale,  Kansas. 

At  present,  when  the  relations  between  the  diseases  of  man 
and  his  dependent  cousins  are  being  realized  and  brought  to 
notice,  and  influencing  many  minds  for  their  advancement  in 
learning  and  to  the  broadening  of  their  field  of  view,  an  account 
of  cases  such  as  the  following  needs  no  apology  for  intruding  it¬ 
self  on  the  time  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  medical  profession. 
Their  clinical  interest  is  not  so  certain,  but  a  priori  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  food  from  animals  in  whose  bodies  degraded 
material  processes  are  going  on  can  be  any  more  edifying  than 
the  mental  pabulum  of  the  same  description  is  by  some  held  to  be. 
If  the  existence  -of  a  mammary  cancer  in  a  woman  would,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  thoughtful  practitioner,  be  good  cause  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  advisability,  surely  the  existence  of  cancerous  ulceration 
in  the  udder  of  a  cow  would  be  good  cause  for  the  disallowance 
of  the  use  of  her  milk  for  the  food  of  young  children. 

The  investigation  whose  results  this  paper  offers  was  under¬ 
taken  to  obtain  material  for  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tumors. 
But  time  went  on  its  way,  the  paper  was  never  written,  and  now 
it  is  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  stock-in-trade  of  the 
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pathologist.  Its  intrinsic  interest  is  not  lessened,  even  if  it  is 
regarded  as  a  curiosity  only ;  but  it  also  indicates  that,  besides 
enteric  fever,  pneumonitis,  and  tuberculosis,  another  vice  of  nu¬ 
trition  is  shared  by  us  all. 

Case  I. — A  chicken  whose  humerus  had  been  broken.  Three 
months  after,  a  lump  the  size  of  an  egg  was  present.  In  the 
center  of  this  mass  the  ununited  fracture  could  be  perceived. 
Death  followed  from  exhaustion  after  some  months.  The  lump 
was  a  very  finely  developed,  large,  round-celled  sarcoma.  The 
cells  were  in  nests  proliferating,  some  multinucleated.  There 
was  no  proper  callous  formation,  but  the  ends  of  the  bones  were 
swollen,  softened,  and  covered  with  the  cell-deposit.  The  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  were  not  inflamed.  The  tumor  weighed  64 
grammes. 

Case  II. — An  old  hen.  Feet  frost-bitten.  A  piece  of  super¬ 
ficial  tissue  about  two  centimeters  in  diameter  came  away  from 
one  foot.  The  resulting  sore  was  treated  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  and  fresh  lard,  equal  parts,  made  into  an 
ointment.  The  right  foot  healed  completely  ;  the  left  nearly  so. 
This  hen  hatched  a  brood  of  chickens  in  the  spring.  The  next 
time  I  noticed  her,  about  midsummer,  she  was  moving  in  so  pecu¬ 
liar  a  manner  that  I  caught  her,  made  an  examination,  and  found 
the  left  sole  occupied  by  an  elastic  mass  of  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg.  The  leg  soon  became  useless,  and  the  hen  died 
marasmic.  On  post-mortem,  I  found  the  lymphatic  glands  en¬ 
larged,  containing  multinucleated  cells,  the  stroma  proliferating 
pari  passa.  The  extremity  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  bone  was  a 
mass  of  encephaloid  disease. 

Case  III. — A  capon.  I  removed  the  glands  by  the  usual 
operation.  The  capon  died,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  of  acute 
peritonitis.  He  was  as  large  as  a  turkey.  The  post-mortem 
showed  that  the  peritonitis  was  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  cyst 
containing  some  irritant  fluid,  which  cyst  formed  part  of  a  tumor 
as  large  as  an  egg,  occupying  the  place  of  the  right  testicle.  This 
tumor  was  an  adenoid  sarcoma.  The  size  of  the  tumor  was  re¬ 
markable  in  view  of  the  capon’s  development. 

Case  IV. — A  fine  setter.  Wounded  in  the  mouth  by  the 
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discharge  of  a  gun.  The  canine  tooth  on  the  lower  jaw,  right 
side,  was  so  loosened  as  to  be  disengaged  by  very  gentle  hand¬ 
ling.  Ulceration  of  the  socket  followed,  and  after  a  considerable 
period  a  tumor  grew,  whose  size  made  the  dog  so  miserable  that 
he  was  allowed  to  die.  The  microscope  sections  thence  obtained 
might  have  served  as  originals  for  the  drawings  of  osteo-sarcomas 
shown  in  the  books. 

The  next  four  cases  of  which  I  have  memoranda  were  in 
horses  and  mules,  the  result  of  injuries  from  the  abuse  of  bits. 
In  one  of  them  there  was  an  exostosis,  or  else  a  sub  mucous 
thickening  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  animals  were  other¬ 
wise  in  good  condition. 

My  next  was  a  large,  mixed  spindle-  and  round-celled  sar¬ 
coma  from  the  lower  lip  of  a  mule,  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  bit. 

Case  X. — A  papilloma,  irritated  by  the  rubbing  of  the  bridle 
behind  the  ear  of  a  horse,  became  ulcerated.  I  removed  it  and 
obtained  some  excellent  sections  of  a  connective-tissue  tumor, 
with  nests  of  pseudo-epithelial  cells. 

Case  XI. — Last  spring,  while  visiting  a  patient,  I  learned 
that  one  of  his  cows  was  “  snake-bit.”  Investigation  showed  an 
ulcerated  mass  on  the  udder  that  macro-  and  microscopically 
answered  to  a  nodulated  mammary  cancer. 

A  case  of  a  gastric  tumor  in  a  pig  was  offered  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists. 

Epithelial  tumors  at  the  point  of  the  shoulders  in  abused 
horses  are  not  very  scarce. 

Engorgement  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
following  wounds  that  healed  by  leaving  an  indurated  cicatrix 
have  passed  under  my  notice;  also  one  case  of  a  lump,  of  the 
size  of  a  fist,  that  formed  about  the  parts  pressed  against  by  a 
ring  in  a  bull’s  nose.  There  was  nothing  destructive  about  this 
tumor,  but  its  evident  inflammatory  character  renders  it  worth 
mentioning. 

Villous  tumors  of  the  intestine  are  not  infrequently  found  in 
hogs. 

®  ^ 

The  fact  that  lymphatics  may  swell  and  become  indurated  in 
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pigs  as  the  result  of  dysentery,  and  then  present  a  very  suspicious 
appearance  under  the  microscope,  opens  a  field  that  needs  further 
investigation.  From  my  own  study  in  this  direction,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  che  conclusion  that,  as  all  nutritive  processes  as  a  rule 
are  more  rapid,  and  healing  processes  are  more  complete,  in  the 
lower  animals  than  in  mankind,  interruptions  and  maldirection 
of  these  processes  are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results.  Still 
there  is  evidence  to  be  found  among  them,  and  among  them 
alone,  that  makes  the  modus  vivendi  of  the  tumor  brotherhood 
much  clearer  than  in  man.  In  dumb  animals  only  can  we  find 
very  young  growths  and  remove  them  at  our  will,  or  remove  all 
the  neighboring  tissue  and  appreciate  its  relations. 

Any  persons  knowing  of  similar  cases  will  confer  a  favor  by 
sending  descriptions  and  either  drawings  or  sections  showing  the 
microscopic  anatomy.  Specimens,  where  they  can  be  obtained  in 
masses  of  one  cubic  half  inch,  will  also  oblige.  There  is  need  of 
much  more  knowledge  than  we  have  in  relation  to  these  troubles 
— their  aetiology — and  the  only  way  of  obtaining  it  is  by  the 
study,  not  of  books,  but  of  the  things  themselves.  — New  York 
Medical  Journal. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  above  named  in¬ 
stitution  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March  at  (Flickering  Hall, 
which  was  crowded  to  excess  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  of 
the  alumni,  and  of  the  graduates.  The  occasion  was  almost 
equivalent  to  a  manifestation  of  the  success  of  the  institution 
and  a  public  approval  of  the  action  which  has  taken  place  lately 
in  the  veterinary  world — the  transfer  of  the  Columbia  privileges 
to  the  care  of  the  American  Veterinary  College. 

On  the  platform  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  well  represented, 
surrounded  by  the  faculty  and  several  other  gentlemen  friends  of 
the  profession. 

The  graduating  gentlemen  who  received  their  degrees  were : 

F.  S.  Allen,  B.S.,  of  Mass.;  A.  E.  Brum,  D.V.S.,  of  N.  Y.; 
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A.  D.  Galbraith,  of  Indiana;  E.  G.  Gilbert,  of  Pa.;  W.  H.  Grib- 
ble,  D.V.S.,  of  N.  Y.;  J.  Hamlin,  D.V.S.,  of  N.  Y.;  A.  H. 
Helme,  of  N.  Y.;  W.  G.  Hollingworth,  of  N.  Y.;  S.  N.  Krowl, 
of  N.  Y.;  M.  E.  Knowles,  of  Indiana;  E.  L.  Loblein,  of  W. 
Ind.;  M.  J.  Otto,  of  Mass.;  M.  A.  Pierce,  of  N.  J.;  E.  C.  Ross, 
of  Conn.;  J.  E.  Ryder,  of  N.  Y.;  O.  W.  Snyder,  of  Ills.;  T.  W. 
Spranklin,  of  Md.;  R.  A.  Stoute,  D.V.S.,  of  W.  Ind.;  N.  P. 
Valerius,  of  Wis.;  A.  G.  Vogt,  of  N.  Y.;  H.  Vreeland,  of  N.  Y.; 
T.  E.  White,  of  Mo. 

The  various  prizes  were  bestowed  as  follows  : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal  for 
the  best  general  examination  before  the  faculty  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  curriculum,  was  given  to  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ross, 
of  Connecticut.  The  prize  of  the  Alumni  Association,  consisting 
of  a  set  of  veterinary  books  for  the  second  best  general  examina¬ 
tion,  was  won  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Vreeland,  of  New  Jersey.  A 
gold  medal,  offered  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society 
for  the  best  practical  examination  passed  before  a  committee  of 
veterinarians  appointed  by  the  Society,  was  also  obtained  by  Dr. 
H.  Vreeland.  This  prize  is  offered  for  competition  to  all  gradu¬ 
ates  of  any  veterinary  college  or  university  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  first  anatomic  al  prize,  offered  by  Prof.  A.  Liautard 
to  the  senior  student  who  presents  the  best  series  of  anatomical 
specimens,  was  given  to  Dr.  A.  H.  Helme,  of  New  York.  The 
anatomical  prize  of  a  silver  medal,  to  the  junior  student  who 
passes  the  best  examination  in  anatomy,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Doris,  of  Pennsylvania.  A  silver  medal  was  granted  to  Dr.  E. 
G.  Gilbert  for  the  best  paper  presented  to  and  discussed  by  the 
College  Association.  This  prize  is  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Prof.  C.  B.  Michener. 

The  valedictory  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hamilton 
Vreeland,  after  which  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman  addressed  the 
graduating  class  in  appropriate  words  of  advice  as  to  the  standing 
and  importance  of  the  profession,  and  their  conduct  in  their  future 
professional  life. 

The  spring  session  of  the  college,  which  opened  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  is  now  attended  b}7  more  than  40  students. 
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WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  STAMP  OUT  THE  DISEASE. 

From  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press ,  Manitoba,  Canada,  Feb.  13,  1884. 

From  information  received  from  correspondents  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  glanders 
is  exceedingly  prevalent  amoug  horses.  This  disease  is  invaria¬ 
bly  fatal  in  its  effects,  is  highly  infections  and  contagious,  and 
dangerous  alike  to  man  and  beast.  Tn  the  absence  of  any  practi¬ 
cable  law  relating  to  diseases  of  animals  during  the  earlier  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Province,  glanders  appears  to  have  secured  a  foot¬ 
hold.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Statistics  and  Health  has  commenced  a  vigorous 
campaign  with  the  object  of  securing  its  eradication.  The  utility 
of  the  new  law  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  last  session 
has  already  become  evident.  Since  then  a  Veterinary  Sanitary- 
Service  has  been  established  as  a  branch  of  the  Department,  with 
a  consulting  veterinarian  as  adviser  of  the  Department  and  fifteen 
district  veterinarians  acting  in  different  counties.  These  have 
been  instructed  to  rigidly  carry  out  the  law,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
further  spread  of  the  disease  will  be  averted.  Many  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  serious  results  which  would 
arise  if  prompt  measures  were  not  takeu  to  stay  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  State  of  Illinois  was  visited  last  year  by  an 
epidemic  of  glanders  which  proved  so  destructive  to  horses  and 
included  so  many  human  beings  among  its  victims  that  the  State 
Legislature  voted  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  secure  its 
stamping  out.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  expenditure  will  not  be 
necessary  in  Manitoba,  but  the  people  of  the  Province  will  no 
doubt  endorse  any  reasonable  expenditures  incurred. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  was  held  at  Young’s  Hotel,  Bos- 
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ton,  on  Tuesday,  March  18th,  at  10  o’clock,  the  President,  Dr. 
W.  B.  E.  Miller,  presiding.  About  forty  members  were  present. 

The  Comitia  Minora  recommended  to  the  Association,  as 
members,  only  those  candidates  present,  the  absentees  to  be 
admitted  at  the  next  meeting  in  September.  The  Comitia  Mi¬ 
nora  further  advised  the  election  of  seven  Censors  in  the  future. 
It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Association  to  use  its  influence  to  have 
the  veteriuary  profession  better  represented  in  Government  ap¬ 
pointments. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  Pasteur  method 
of  inoculation  thought  its  powers  should  be  enlarged  and  made  to 
comprise  other  and  similar  methods.  The  Association  then  lis¬ 
tened  to  a  very  interesting  report  by  Dr.  Hoskins  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Intelligence  and  Education. 

Prof.  Liautard  also  gave  his  report  as  delegate  to  the  Fourth 
International  Veterinary  Congress.  The  Committee  on  Diseases 
made  a  verbal  report,  mentioning  the  principal  diseases  prevail¬ 
ing,  etc. 

By  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  applicants  for  membership.  Eugene  Burget,  V.  L.  James, 
and  R.  S.  Hnidekoper  were  admitted  as  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  entire  afternoon  and  evening  were  taken  up  by  essays 
and  discussions.  Geo.  H.  Bailey,  D.V.S.,  read  the  first  paper 
on  “  Castration  of  the  Stallion  and  Cryptorchide,  with  and  with¬ 
out  Restraint.”  This  paper  elicited  a  lively  and  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  in  reference  to  the  best  means  of  restraint,  the  methods 
of  operating,  relative  safety  of,  etc.  etc.  Dr.  Bailey  showed  his 
hobbles  aud  urged  their  greater  safety  over  the  ordinary  hobble 
in  use. 

The  existence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  this  country  then 
came  up  for  discussion.  There  was  no  doubt  expressed  but  that 
this  disorder  was  imported.  That  a  certain  lack  of  ordinary  care 
exists  with  inspectors  of  ports  was  held  by  most,  if  not  all  present, 
as  the  cause  directly  of  the  spread  of  this  disease  in  Maine.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  spoke  of  the  carelessness  or  inefficiency  of  the 
present  official  veterinary  surgeons.  Our  quarantines  as  conducted 
at  present  are  in  no  sense  what  they  should  be.  Cattle  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  quarantine  stations,  to  be  driven  on  public 
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highways  to  and  from  water.  From  the  small  size  of  these  sta¬ 
tions,  some  cattle  upon  landing  are  allowed  to  go  at  once  to  their 
destination.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  disinfect  cars  in  many 
instances.  Other  irregularities  exist  which  make  our  attempts 
at  quarantine  of  but  little  or  no  value. 

In  reference  to  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease  in  Maine,  Frof.  R.  S.  Iluidekoper  offered  the  following: 

Resolved ,  That  it  be  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the 
manure  on  the  premises  infected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  the 
hay  and  feed  on  the  infected  premises  should  be  burned  ;  that  the 
United  States  quarantine  authorities  are,  through  carelessness 
and  incompetency,  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and 
the  United  States  government  in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  loss  to  the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Portland  and  in  the  State  of  Maine;  that  the  roads  which  have 
been  traversed  by  infected  animals,  and  the  premises  used  by 
them,  should'  be  properly  disinfected. 

Dr.  Corlies  spoke  of  the  danger  of  using  manure  from  quaran¬ 
tine  stations.  Dr.  McLean  further  urged  the  mixing  of  lime  with 
manure  and  that  it  be  ploughed  under  at  once.  The  transmissi- 
bility  of  tuberculosis  by  eating  the  flesh  of  infected  animals  was 
admitted  by  those  who  took  part  in  this  discussion,  the  principal 
point  discussed  being  as  to  when  such  meat  becomes  unfit  for  food. 

About  twenty-five  gentlemen  made  application  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association. 

After  considerable  dispute,  the  selection  of  the  next  place  of 
meeting  was  left  to  the  Comitia  Minora. 

Dr.  Winchester  read  a  report  of  some  cases  of  actinomykosis 
in  his  practice.  This  led  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  by  several 
present,  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  this  disorder  and 
particularly  in  the  West. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Peabody,  of  Providence,  showed  the  Association  an 
apparatus  for  heating  firing  irons,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
on  anything  heretofore  used.  Practitioners  doing  a  great  deal  of 
firing  will  find  it  a  useful  addition.  A  general  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  and  was  continued  until  ten  o’clock  p.m. 

Ch.  B.  Michenek,  Secretary. 
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ALUMNI  OF  THE  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege  Alntnni  Association  was  held  in  New  York,  at  11  a.m,  Tues¬ 
day,  March  4th,  1884.  President  McLean  presided.  The 
following  members  were  present :  Drs.  Miller,  Fields,  Coates, 
Hoskins,  McLean,  Boyd,  Critcherson,  Kay,  Johnson,  Michener, 
Goentner,  Kemp,  Peabody,  Pendry,  Austin  Peters,  Noyes, 
Dixon  and  Autenrieth.  The  minutes  of  the  sixth  annual  and 
special  meetings  were  read  and  approved.  Dr.  Coates  reported 
for  Committee  on  Alumni  Prize,  that  he  had  secured  as  the 
prizes  the  following  works:  Loomis  on  Theory  and  Practice, 
Physical  Diagnosis  and  Wagner  on  General  Pathology,  and  the 
same  would  be  presented  to  the  successful  candidate  of  the  class  of 
’84,  at  the  commencement  exercises.  Dr.  Coates  then,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Portrait  of  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  reported  the 
completion  of  their  work,  and  the  portrait  was  brought  before 
the  Association,  eliciting  much  applause  and  admiration.  The 
Committee’s  report  was  received  and  they  were  discharged  with 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

Admission  of  new  members  being  in  order,  a  motion  was 
made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  invite  them  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  being  adopted,  the  President  appointed  Drs.  Dixon, 
Michener  and  Miller,  who,  after  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  members:  Drs.  Otto,  Ryder,  White,  Vree- 
land,  Helm,  Allen,  Loblein,  Knowles  and  Vogt.  The  Secretary 
was  directed  to  confer  with  the  other  members  of  the  class  of 
’84. 

The  reading  of  the  history  of  the  Alumni  Association  by  Dr. 
Hoskins  was  then  listened  to.  At  its  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  the  writer,  after  which  it  was  decided  to  purchase 
a  book,  in  which  it  should  be  recorded  and  preserved,  and  that 
future  additions  might  be  made  by  the  Secretaries;  that  a  copy  of 
the  same  be  handed  the  editor  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Review  for  publication,  and  a  thousand  copies  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  circulated  among  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  a  charge  of  ten  cents  per  copy  to  be  levied  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

The  original  Committee  on  Portrait,  with  the  addition  of  Dr. 
S.  K.  Johnson,  who  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  work,  were  directed  to  present  the  portrait  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  College.  Two  copies  of  the  portrait 
having  been  secured,  the  Committee  decided  to  present  the  dupli. 
cate  copy  to  Prof.  Liautard  personally,  and  for  this  purpose  that 
gentleman  was  sent  for.  On  his  entrance  to  the  hall  Dr.  Coates, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  made  the  presentation  in  a  few 
well-chosen  remarks  as  to  the  estee,tn  and  high  regard  our  worthy 
Dean  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  the  graduates  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College.  Prof.  Liautard  responded  in  a  very  feeling 
manner,  touching  upon  the  pleasant  thoughts  this  token  would 
ever  engender  and  of  the  happy  hours  it  would  recall,  that  were 
spent  together  as  instructor  and  students.  He  also  accepted  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  alumni  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
steps  toward  the  securing  of  a  college  building,  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  enlarging  the  college  work  would  be  increased  and 
strengthened. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed  and 
resulted  in  the  choice,  for  President,  of  Dr.  R.  A.  McLean, 
Brooklyn;  for  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  J.  S.  Kemp,  Jr.,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Dixon,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  for  Secretary,  Dr. 
W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Philadelphia ;  for  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Coates,  New  York  city  ;  for  Librarian,  Dr.  L.  M.  Crane,  New 
York  city.  The  President  appointed  the  following  members  to 
compose  the  Executive  Committee:  Drs.  Dixon,  Coates,  John¬ 
son,  Miller,  Kemp,  Pendry,  Zuill  and  the  President  and  Secretary 
as  members  ex  officio.  It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Executive  Committee  have  all  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  pro- 
tern,  occuring  during  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  carried. 

A  motion  for  adjournment  was  then  carried,  when  the  mem¬ 
bers  repaired  to  104  West  47th  street,  where  the  alumni  dinner 
was  given.  About  twenty-five  sat  down  around  the  beautifully 
arranged  table,  at  the  head  of  which  was  seated  Prof.  O.  D. 
Pomeroy,  who  presided  on  this  occasion  in  his  genial,  good  way, 
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which  added  much  enjoyment  to  the  occasion.  On  this  bright 
occasion  the  class  of  ’76  was  represented  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Corlies  ; 
the  class  of  ’77  by  Dr.  Peabody  ;  of  ’78  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Field  ;  of 
’79  by  Drs.  R.  A.  McLean  and  W.  E.  B.  Miller  ;  of  ’80  by  Drs. 
H.  B.  Boyd  and  F.  P.  Roberge;  of  ’81  by  Drs.  John  Dough¬ 
erty,  D.  J.  Dixon,  C.  J.  Goentner  and  W.  Horace  Hoskins;  of 
’82  by  Drs.  J.  F.  Autenrieth,  J.  S.  Kemp,  Jr.;  of  the  class  of  ’83, 
Drs.  W.  H.  Arrowsmith,  W.  C.  Brotherton,  J.  S.  Denslow,  S.  K. 
Johnson,  W.  C.  B.  Noyes,  W.  H.  Pendry  and  Austin  Peters. 
Several  hours  were  spent  jn  a  thoroughly  social  manner  and  much 
good  news  of  ihe  progress  of  the  profession,  all  over  the  country, 
was  elicited.  All  felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there  and  it  is  hoped 
that  next  year  will  prove  the  largest  gathering  ever  had  of  our 
Association.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Pomeroy  for  his 
attendance  the  gathering  adjourned. 

"YV.  Horace  Hoskins. 

Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  So¬ 
ciety  was  held  at  the  Ashland  House,  New  York,  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  March  llt.h,  at  8  p.m.,  the  President,  Dr.  Liautard,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  responded  to  the  call  of  the  roll : 
Drs.  James  L.  Robertson,  C.  Burden,  L.  McLean,  S.  S.  Field,  H. 
F.  Foote,  J.  S.  Kemp,  D.  J.  Dixon,  R.  McLean,  G.  Burget,  S.  K. 
Johnson,  W.  H.  Pendry,  W.  H.  Bretherton  and  J.  Denslow.  The 
chair  explained  why  several  gentlemen  were  not  able  to  be  pres¬ 
ent. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

Dr,  R.  McLean,  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  stated  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  read  a  paper  on  “Mud  Fever,”  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  Society  ought  to  take  some  steps  to  pro¬ 
cure  legislative  enactments  for  the  protection  of  the  profession. 
He  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  earnest  and  able  manner  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  and  presented  a  draft  of  a  bill  for  their  consid¬ 
eration. 
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Dr.  L.  McLean  considered  that  the  essayist  ought  to  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  subject  that  was  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  members  that  evening,  so  that  they  could  have  given  the 
matter  some  consideration  and  have,  been  prepared  to  enter 
fully  into  the  question. 

Dr.  Field  said  it  was  a  question  that  required  well  looking 
into,  especially  as  it  had  not  received  ?he  desired  favor  when  last 
presented  at  Albany.  If  the  Society  thought  matters  were  in  a 
favorable  condition,  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  an  earn¬ 
est  manner. 

Most  of  the  members  present  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
some  action  being  taken  at  once. 

Dr.  Hobertson  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  thought  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  was  too  long  and  would  have  to  be  condensed. 

Dr.  Burden  said  it  was  about  time  the  profession  received 
some  legislative  recognition.  He  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
room  for  opposition  to  a  bill  so  drafted. 

Dr.  Pendry  contended  that  had  former  bills  been  drawn  up 
in  the  same  broad  spirit  they  would  have  met  a  better  fate  than 
they  had.  It  was  simply  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
practiced  human  medicine  ;  they  had  been  obliged  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  before  being  able  to  get  a  bill  passed  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  and  it  is  idle  to  try  and  draw  a  finer  line  than  they  had.  lie 
considered  the  bill  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
could  not  possibly  meet  with  any  weighty  opposition.  The 
matter  could  not  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  too  soon  for 
their  consideration 

Dr.  Liautard  said  the  matter  wanted  to  be  carefully  and 
fully  considered.  He,  too,  considered  the  draft  too  long.  It 
would  be  better  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  to  consider  and 
redraft.  The  session  at  Albany  was  ^drawing  to  a  close,  and 
action  would  have  to  be  taken  at  once.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  bill, 
but  could  not  say  that  he  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the  draft 
presented. 

Dr.  McLean  stated  that  all  members  of  the  profession  admitted 
that  legislative  action  should  be  taken.  There  were  men  in  this 
State,  who,  although  non-professional,  we  could  not  ignore ;  such 
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members  would  have  to  be  recognized.  He  had  not  expected  the 
draft  of  bill  to  be  received  with  such  general  favor  by  the 
meeting.  The  point  he  thought  that  would  have  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  was  the  length  of  tqne  necessary  to  be  in  practice  before 
being  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  profession. 

i)r.  Liautard,  in  reply  to  the  question,  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  “  ten  years  ”  clause. 

A  motion  was  put  and  carried,  that  the  draft  of  proposed 
bill  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  for  them  to  report  within 
two  weeks,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  verterinary  surgeons  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  be  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York  city. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  in  favor  of  Frank  Walton, 
D.V.S,  Gemelis  Charum,  D.V.S.,  and  Thos.  Finegan,  D.V.S.,  for 
membership,  who  were  duly  elected. 

Application  was  received  from  G.  A.  Parsons,  D.Y.S.,  for 
membership,  and  the  names  of  Phillip  Newman,  D.Y.S.,  F.  S. 
Allen,  D.Y.S.,  and  J.  F.  Ryder  was  put  in  nomination,  all  of 
which  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  Prof.  A.  F.  Liautard  ;  Yice-Presidents,  Drs.  R.  Mc¬ 
Lean  and  S.  K.  Johnson  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Pendry;  Board  of  Censors,  Drs.  James  L.  Robertson  (chairman), 
C.  Burden,  L.  McLean,  S.  S.  Field  and  W.  J.  Coates. 

The  question  of  certificates  of  membership  to  be  issued  by  the 
society,  and  that  of  securing  a  permanent  meeting  place,  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned. 

W.  H.  Pendry,  D.Y.S.,  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  called  to  order  on  March  3d,  1884,  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Sallade,  who  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  wel- 
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corned  the  members  present,  hoping  that  harmony  would  prevail 
among  us,  and  that  much  good  would  inure  to  the  profession. 

On  roll  call  the  following  members  responded  ;  Drs.  McCoart, 
Hooker,  Berry,  Sr.,  Hart,  Glass,  Girard,  Hoskins,  Gladfulter, 
Schaufler,  Bridge,  T.  B.  Rayner,  G.  B.  Rayner,  Zuill,  Reinhart, 
Sallade,  J.  B.  Rayner,  Keil,  Kerlor  Blank,  Goentner  and  Collins. 
The  reading  of  minutes  of  August  meeting  followed  and  were 
adopted  as  read. 

Applications  for  membership  being  in  order,  Dr.  McCoart 
proposed  the  names  of  Drs.  Knight,  M.  W.  Birch,  Thos.  D. 
Young,  William  A.  Birch,  Jas.  Marshall,  John  Berry,  Jr.  Dr. 
Hoskins  proposed  the  name  of  Dr.  T.  S.  Lippincott.  Dr.  Blank 
proposed  that  of  Dr.  J.  W.  B.  Fretz.  Dr.  Glass  was  authorized 
as  Corresponding  Secretary  to  offer  the  following  names:  Jos. 
Oechsle,  H.  T.  George,  N.  Rectenwald.  Dr.  Berry,  Sr.,  offered 
that  of  Dr.  John  B.  Rayner.  Dr.  Girard  proposed  those  Drs. 
Thos.  Taylor  and  George  Beldin.  The  name  of  Dr.  R.  Chonn 
was  afterwards  presented.  At  this  point  Dr.  Hooker  moved  that 
a  recess  be  taken  until  12  o’clock,  that  the  members  proposed 
have  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Board  of  Censors. 
Dr.  McCoart  spoke  on  the  motion  in  behalf  of  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Veterinary  Surgery,  and  of  those  holding 
certificates  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons; 
he  thought  these  men  should  be  admitted  at  once.  Dr.  Hoskins 
replied  and  claimed  that  such  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
usual  methods  of  admission  into  professional  bodies  and  to  our 
by-laws.  The  President  then  said  that  further  remarks  would  be 
out  of  order,  and  ruled  that  all  applicants  for  membership  must 
go  before  the  Board  of  Censors.  Dr.  McCoart  took  exception 
to  the  ruling  of  the  chair ;  this  motion  was  put  before  the  house, 
and  the  President  was  sustained  in  his  ruling,  after  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  motion  prevailed.  The  Board  of  Censors,  consisting  of  Dr. 
W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Chairman ;  G.  B.  Rayner,  Chas.  Schaufler, 
W.  L.  Zuill  and  J.  R.  Keeler,  then  convened,  and  the  following 
applicants  came  before  them  and  were  admitted :  Drs.  M.  W. 
Birch,  Knight,  J.  W.  B.  Fretz,  John  B.  Rayner,  Nicholas  Recten¬ 
wald,  H.  T.  George,  P.  M.  Minster  and  T.  S.  Lippincott.  The 
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following  were  rejected:  Drs.  Wm.  A.  Birch,  Thos.  D.  Young, 
Bichard  Clionn  and  Jos.  Oechsle. 

Tlie  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1  p.  m.,  and  the  above 
report  was  rendered  by  the  Chairman.  Dr.  McCoart  took  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  report,  and  especially  to  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Wm.. 
A.  Birch,  and  in  championing  his  student’s  cause,  he  called  upon 
the  Chair  to  have  Mr.  Birch  come  before  the  Association  and  to 
allow  the  Board  of  Censors  to  examine  him.  As  his  preceptor, 
he  claimed  his  ability  as  a  teacher t  and  that  his  student  was  able 
to  pass  a  favorable  examination,  and  followed  these  remarks  witli 
a  motion  for  exceptions  to  the  Board’s  decision,  but  it  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  the  President  quoting  from  the  Constitution  that 
the  decision  of  the  Board  was  final,  and  he  so  ruled.  Dr. 
McCoart  moved  that  exception  be  taken  to  the  Chair’s  ruling, 
and  that  the  report  referring  to  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Birch  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  motion  as  to  whether  the  exception  should  be 
allowed  was  placed  before  the  body,  and  the  Chair  was  sustained. 
It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted  as 
read,  and  carried. 

The  report  of  Corresponding  Secretary  was  then  heard  and 
approved.  The  Treasurer’s  report  followed  and  was  accepted. 

The  reading  of  essays  being  in  order,  Dr.  Beinhart  responded 
with  an  article  upon  vertigo  stomach  staggers.  The  discus¬ 
sion  following  was  indulged  in  by  Dr.  Hooker,  who  objected 
to  the  large  use  of  purgatives  in  such  cases ;  and  by  Dr.  Blank, 
who  referred  to  a  case  of  superpurgation  which  followed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  8  drams  of  aloes,  terminating  in  death.  The 
essayist  quoted  one  case  where  he  gave  60  minims  of  croton  oil. 
Dr.  Knight  advocated  small  doses  of  aloes  and  charcoal  for  a 
week,  then  dropping  it  for  a  day  or  so,  and  continuing  again, 
claiming  that  it  regulated  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Dr.  Glass  then  brought  up  the  disease  now  prevalent,  which 
causes  a  disordered  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limbs,  and 
gave  a  synopsis  of  the  trouble.  As  the  causes  he  referred  to  the 
long  continued  ice  and  snow,  which  being  followed  by  a  long 
continued  thaw,  and  the  dirt  and  slush  aided  by  the  use  of  salt 
on  the  tracks  made  a  good  freezing  mixture,  which  in  contact 
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with  the  parts  affected,  decreased  their  vitality.  His  treatment : 
if  early  and  the  skin  is  slightly  broken,  he  poulticed  and  tried  to 
get  suppuration  and  a  good  clean  wound,  and  then  used  an  oint¬ 
ment  of  sublimed  sulphur,  sugar  of  lead  and  vaseline.  He  refer¬ 
red  to  some  constitutional  symptoms  in  a  few  cases.  Dr. 
McCoart  spoke  of  its  being  an  old  disease,  and  that  in  some 
cases  was  followed  by  pyaemia.  Remarks  on  the  subject  were 
made  by  Drs.  Zuill,  Kooker,  Hoskins,  Girard  and  G.  B.  Kayner. 

The  committee  on  framing  a  bill  was  then  asked  to  report. 
The  Chairman,  Dr.  Hoskins,  then  reported  the  bill  as  completed 
by  the  committee  and  signed  by  five  of  the  member,  while  the 
remaining  two  refused  to  sign  and  read  letters  stating  their  ob¬ 
jections.  The  bill  was  taken  up  section  by  section,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Section  6,  was  adopted  as  reported  from  com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee  on  motion  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  on  motion  discharged.  A  motion  was  then  offered  and  car¬ 
ried  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  present  the  bill  at 
the  next  session  of  our  State  Legislature,  and  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  were  appointed  as  a  committee :  Drs.  George,  Zuill,  Hosk¬ 
ins,  Lippincott,  Reinhart  and  Bridge,  and  the  entire  society  as  a 
committee  to  work  for  its  passage. 

The  propriety  of  issuing  certificates  of  membership  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  President,  which  was  well  received,  and  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  prospect,  Dr.  McCoart  suggested  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  get  up  a  certificate,  have  our  Association  in¬ 
corporated,  and  secure  a  seal  for  the  same.  The  President  ap¬ 
pointed  on  this  committee,  the  President,  Dr.  Sallade  ;  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Dr.  Gladfelter;  and  Drs.  Hoskins,  Zuill  and  Rein¬ 
hart.  These  certificates  to  be  signed  by  the  President,  Recording 
Secretary  and  Board  of  Censors. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  to  read  essays  at  the 
next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Reading,  Sept.  2d,  1884:  Drs.  Jas. 
McCoart,  J.  B.  Rayner,  Bridge,  Hart,  George,  Lippincott  and 
Birch. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  being  tendered  the  President,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


W,  Horace  Hoskins 
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KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of  March  1st,  1884, 
President  Zuill  in  the  chair.  On  roll  call  the  following  members 
responded:  Drs.  Rogers,  Zuill,  Glass.  Goentner,  Hoskins,  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Schaufler.  Dr.  T.  F.  Hance  was  present  by  invitation. 
The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
committee  appointed  on  credentials  of  Dr.  Jas.  McCoart  as  an 
applicant  for  membership,  reported  adversly.  The  report  was 
received  and  accepted  by  the  Association. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Campbell  then  favored  the  Association  with  an 
article  upon  enteritis,  making  special  reference  to  the  apoplectic 
form.  He  considered  the  temperature  of  104°  to  105°,  a  good 
diagnostic  symptom  from  spasmodic  colic,  where  there  was  no 
elevation.  Quoting  from  an  authority  in  human  medicine,  he 
said  the  symptoms  of  colic  and  peritonitis  added,  formed  those  of 
enteritis.  Among  other  symptoms  he  referred  to  the  foetid  dis¬ 
charges,  mouth  hot  and  dry,  tongue  coated,  the  skin  variable,  hot 
and  dry  at  times,  and  at  other  periods  moist  with  perspiration ; 
pulse  hard,  wiry  and  quick,  about  125  per  minute.  When  the 
case  assumes  a  favorable  nature,  it  becomes  full  and  soft ;  when 
unfavorable,  weak  and  pulseless  at  the  jaw,  while  the  heart  still 
beats;  abdomen  tender  to  the  touch,  and  abdominal  muscles  con¬ 
tracted  ;  animal  seldom  lies  down,  if  so,  with  great  care,  moves 
around  carefully,  countenance  anxious,  paws  alternately  with  the 
fore-feet;  later  on  delirious,  lips  become  pendulous,  breath  cold 
and  foetid,  eyes  dull  and  amocuratic,  legs  cold,  and  death  ensues ; 
or  a  patient  may  assume  a  septic  condition  and  become  tranquil, 
eat  and  drink,  when  but  a  few  hours  elapses  before  death  takes 
place ;  in  this  condition  the  temperature  falls.  In  favorable 
cases  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  compressible,  and  temperature 
drops  down. 

Treatment. — Morphia  first,  with  atropia  for  antispasmodie 
effects;  quinine  to  reduce  the  pulse;  aconite,  veratum  viride,  if 
the  former  fails.  Then  for  the  plastic  exudations  remaining, 
calomel  or  iodide  of  potassium.  Locally,  counter-irritants,  mus- 
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tard  and  hot  fomentations.  He  advocated  dependence  on  the 
hypodemic  syringe  in  congestions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
while  the  symptoms  remains  aggravated.  Dr.  Rogers  cited  a 
case,  seen  at  11  f.  m.,  to  which  had  been  given  laudanum,  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  and  aconite.  In  this  case  the  pain  was  constant, 
perspiration  on  the  right  side,  animal  uneasy,  walking  about,  the 
pulse  fast  and  weak,  drawn  expression  of  the  face.  Exploration 
of  the  rectum  and  bladder  showed  nothing,  but  two  hours  later 
this  was  repeated,  and  in  the  rectum  was  found  bloody  mucus. 
Sixty  grains  of  morphia  were  given  with  no  effect;  at  12  o’clock 
noon,  he  became  swollen  and  was  punctured,  as  intussusception 
was  suspected.  After  the  escape  of  gas,  which  allowed  a  change 
in  the  bowels,  recovery  took  place.  Dr.  Rogers  withheld 
food  and  allowed  the  constipation  to  take  care  of  itself.  Dr.  Glass 
then  spoke  of  cases  starting  as  a  low  form  of  influenza,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  and  the  owners  would  give  oil,  ashes, 
urine,  croton  oil,  etc.,  to  get  a  passage,  after  which  the  surgeon 
would  be  called  in.  Much  discussion  followed  as  to  whether 
enteritis  followed  colic,  some  contending  that  it  does,  others  not. 
In  enteritis  the  recovery  must  be  slow,  and  this  would  often  ex¬ 
clude  many  so  called  cases,  that  recover  in  a  few  hours.  It  was 
thought  in  giving  tincture  of  opium,  that  the  stimulating  action 
of  the  alcohol  would  be  objectionable.  Ipecac  was  recommended 
in  inpaction. 

Impressions  upon  animals  during  coition  was  again  brought 
up  by  Dr.  Hoskins ;  citing  a  brown  bay  mare  and  dark  bay  stal¬ 
lion,  with  a  chestnut  colt  following  with  white  face,  four 
white  legs,  and  frost  marks  along  the  bacK  at  adult  age.  In 
this  instance  while  in  the  act  of  copulation  and  twitched,  a  sor¬ 
rel  horse  with  four  white  legs  and  white  face  lay  in  the  meadow 
below,  in  sight  of  the  mare,  and  it  being  early  in  the  spring,  frost 
had  formed  along  her  back.  As  far  back  on  either  side  as  they 
could  go,  not  a  sorrel  progeny  had  been  produced.  Another  in¬ 
stance  was  of  a  mare,  who  on  being  brought  to  the  stallion,  was 
very  ugly  and  was  strongly  twitched,  and  the  colt  had  the  upper  lip 
drawn  to  one  side.  Dr.  Glass  then  read  an  authority  on  such 
subjects,  of  U.  S.  marks  being  present  on  the  young  of  animals 
that  had  been  marked  in  the  army. 
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Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  essayist  for  the  next  meeting,  after 
which  adjournment  followed. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins, 

Secretary. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Michigan  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  parlors  of  the  Everet  House,  on  Feb.  5th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3:45  by  Dr.  J.  Hawkins, 
of  Detroit,  President  of  the  Association. 

Recording  Secretary  A.  J.  Chandler  called  the  roll,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  answering  to  their  names :  Prof.  A.  E.  E. 
Grange,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  at  Lansing  ;  Drs. 
J.  A.  Dell,  Ann  Arbor;  A.  J.  Chandler,  Detroit;  J.  W.  Fergu¬ 
son,  Bay  City ;  D.  G.  Sutherland,  East  Saginaw ;  E.  W.  Bar- 
tram,  Paw  Paw;  B.  C.  McBeth,  Battle  Creek;  S.  Brenton, 
Jackson ;  J.  Hawkins,  Detroit. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result : 

President,  Dr  .D.  G.  Sutherland,  East  Saginaw;  First  Vice 
President,  Dr.  A.  J.  Murray,  Detroit;  Second  Vice  President, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  Bay  City;  Third  Vice  President,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bartram,  Paw  Paw ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  J.  Chandler,  De¬ 
troit  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J.  A.  Dell,  Ann  Arbor ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  S.  Brenton,  Jackson  ;  Board  of  Censors,  Prof.  A. 
E.  E.  Grange,  Lansing;  Dr.  C.  W.  Stowe,  Detroit,  and  Dr.  J. 
Hawkins,  Detroit. 

The  names  of  Dr.  David  Burt,  of  Flint ;  Dr.  Paul  Paquer,  of 
Jackson;  Dr.  O.  L.  Fick,  of  Lapeer,  and  Dr.  James  Taylor  were 
proposed  for  members  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Burt  and  Paquer  were  unanimously  elected  members  of 
the  Association,  while  the  applications  of  Drs.  Fick  and  Taylor 
were  carried  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

A  communication  was  received  of  Dr.  A.  Liautard,  editor  of 
the  American  Veterinary  Review,  expressing  a  willingness  to 
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publish  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  that  jour¬ 
nal. 

On  motion,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
prepare  a  report  for  publication  in  said  journal,  and  also  a  report 
for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

Letters  were  read  from  Drs.  Murry  and  Jennings,  of  Detroit, 
expressing  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  a  report  of  receipts  aud  disburse¬ 
ments,  showing  a  balance  of  $25  on  hand. 

Bills  amounting  to  $4.65  were  presented  and  allowed. 

Prof.  Grange  made  a  statement  to  the  Association,  that  in 
December  last  a  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago,  called  by  the 
Commissioner  ot  Agriculture  to  take  into  consideration  the  stock 
interest  of  the  country.  He  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
delagates  to  represent  Michigan  at  that  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  the  interest  of  stock 
men,  and  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some 
means  to  exterminate,  if  possible,  the  contagious  diseases  among 
stock.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  was  decided  to  introduce  a  bill 
in  Congress  devising  measures  for  the  suppression  of  these  dis¬ 
eases.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  to 
work  for  the  interest  of  the  bill.  Mr.  William  Ball  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  that  committee  from  Michigan.  The 
Professor  stated  that  several  of  the  associations  of  this  State  had 
voted  money  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  Mr.  Ball’s  expenses 
while  at  Washington,  and  he  suggested  that  this  Association  take 
similar  action. 

Several  members  of  the  Association  made  remarks  favoring 
this  action. 

Prof.  Grange  moved  that  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
of  Michigan  contribute  the  sum  of  $25  towards  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  Mr.  William  Ball,  as  a  delegate  from  Michigan  to 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  influence  with  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  stamping  out  contagious  diseases 
among  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States.  Carried. 

On  motion,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
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write  Mr.  I.  H.  Butterfield,  Jr.,  at  Port  Huron,  informing  him 
of  the  above  action. 

Dr.  Sutherland  moved  that  each  member  of  the  Association 
write  to  the  Congressman  representing  his  district,  asking  him  to 
use  his  influence  for  the  passage  of  the_ proposed  bill. 

After  some  discussion  this  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the 
members  of  the  Association  not  present  at  this  meeting  of  the 
adoption  of  the  above  motion. 

Dr.  Hawkins,  the  President,  made  an  explanation  of  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  call  a  meeting  or  appoint  delegates  to  the  National  Veter¬ 
inary  Convention,  held  at  Chicago  in  December  last.  He  said 
that,  under  the  constitution,  he  had  no  right  to  take  such  action. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  censured  for  his  action,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  have  the  matter  adjusted  in  some  manner  by  which  he 
could  be  relieved  of  blame  which,  he  thought,  should  not  be  cast 
upon  him. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried 
to  tue  effect  that  Dr.  Hawkins  had  no  authority,  under  the  con¬ 
stitution,  to  call  a  special  meeting  or  appoint  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  December  12. 

The  Association  then  discussed  the  question  of  appointing 
delegates  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  National  Associations,  the 
National  or  the  United  States,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  send 
no  delegates  to  either  Association,  but  to  watch  their  proceedings 
and  then  decide  which  Association  they  desired  to  be  represented 
in. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  until  evening. 

Upon  re-assembling  in  the  evening  Dr.  J.  A.  Dell,  of 
Ann  Arbor,  read  a  paper  on  “  Tuberculosis.”  He  gave 
a  full  and  exhaustive  description  of  that  dreadful  disease  of 
cattle,  which  he  claimed  was  closely  akin  to  glanders  in  horses, 
and  described  it  as,  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions, 
extremely  fatal  and  contagious,  being  diffused  all  over  the 
entire  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  He  gave  the 
results  of  his  own  experience  in  treating  the  disease,  from  which 
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lie  adduced  the  belief  that  the  disease  was  contagious,  at  least  in 
this  country.  He  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  most  common  among 
fashionably  bred  cattle,  the  half  bred  and  the  grades,  especially 
the  latter,  seeming  to  defy  its  ravages.  He  discussed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  treatment,  claiming  that  there  was  no  cure  for  it,  but 
that  gratifying  results  were  often  obtained  from  a  palliative 
treatment,  with  a  view  of  fitting  the  infected  bovines  for  market, 
to  enable  the  owner  to  reap  some  benefit.  In  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  danger  to  the  human  family  of  being  infected  with  the 
disease  from  partaking  of  the  meat  of  these  animals,  he 
thought  there  was  no  danger  if  the  meat  was  well  cooked, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  case  with  all  meats.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  using  the  milk  from  infected  animals  he  thought  this 
should  not  be  allowed,  until  human  practitioners  had  experi¬ 
mented  in  this  direction  and  made  known  the  results  of  their  re¬ 
searches.  The  paper  was  well  written  and  listened  to  with 
marked  attention. 

After  a  genial  discussion  of  the  paper,  the  Association  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  on  Wednesday  of  State  Fair  week  in  the  city 
where  the  State  Fair  is  held. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Young’s  Hotel,  March  18,  1884,  of 
veterinary  surgeons  practicing  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  voted  to 
organize  a  State  society.  There  were  fifteen  gentlemen  present. 
F.  H.  Osgood,  M.R.C.V.S.,  was  chosen  President  and  M.  Bunker, 
D.Y.S.,  of  Newton,  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  charter  members  shall  be  composed  of 
graduates  of  regular  veterinary  schools,  and  that  such  gentle¬ 
men  shall  exhibit  their  diplomas  to  a  committee  hereafter  to  be 
appointed,  by  acclamation,  for  acceptance. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  the  committee:  J.  S. 
Saunders,  L.  H.  Howard,  W.  Bryden,  F.  S.  Billings,  C.  P. 
Lyman  of  Boston.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  gather  at  the  call 
of  the  President. 
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Azoturia  in  Ohio. — Azoturia  is  very  prevalent  in  this  section. 
Most  of  the  cases  met  with  have  been  of  a  mild  form  and  respond 
quickly  to  treatment,  if  taken  early. 

Bacillus  of  Rinderpest. — Dr.  Metzdorf,  of  Breslau,  is  said 
to  have  discovered  and  cultivated  the  bacillus  of  rinderpest. 

Cattle  Disease. — Cattle  near  Lasalle,  Ills.,  are  suffering 
from  a  strange  intestinal  complaint  which  proves  fatal. — Am. 
Cultivator. 

Hog  Cholera. — Hog  cholera  is  prevalent  in  the  western 
portion  of  Iowa,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  1877  enzootic  is 
feared. — Am.  Cultivator. 

Spontaneous  Cow-Pox. — A  case  of  spontaneous  cow-pox  is 
reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  Department  of  the  Gironde, 
France.  The  lymph  has  been  collected  and  inoculated. 

Stamping  out  Pleuro-pneumonia. — A  bill  has  passed  the 
State  Assembly  appropriating  $50,000  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  designed  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  among  the  cattle  in  this  State. — Med.  Record. 

An  Infant  that  Secretes  Milk. — Dr.  Lesnewich  reports, 
in  the  Paris  Medical ,  the  case  of  a  male  infant,  aged  ten 
months,  that  secretes  milk  in  considerable  amount.  The  infant 
has,  for  its  size,  well  developed  mammary  glands. — Med.  Record. 

Glanders  in  Illinois. —  Glanders  has  been  discovered  among 
the  horses  of  an  extensive  stable  in  Chicago.  The  State  Veterina¬ 
rian  has  shot  two  of  the  victims  and  instituted  strict  quarantine 
regulations.  It  is  not  known  how  many  horses  may  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Shipment  of  Sheep  Stopped. — The  shipment  of  Merino 
sheep  from  Vermont  to  Australia  has  been  temporarily  stopped 
by  the  closing  of  all  Australian  ports  to  American  sheep.  A 
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shipment  of  100  which  has  just  reached  San  Francisco  can  go  no 
farther  on  account  of  this  law.  No  reason  for  the  prohibition 
has  yet  been  given. — Country  Gentleman. 
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THE  OUTBREAK  IN  KANSAS- 

Report  of  G.  C.  Faville,  D.Y.M. 

{From  the  Noi'thwestern  Live  Stock  Journal .) 

To  His  Excellency  J ames  B.  Grant,  Governor  of  Colorado  : 

Sir — Having  been  appointed  by  you  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  disease  that  exists  among  the  cattle 
at  Neosho  Falls,  Woodson  Comity,  Kansas,  and  in  other  places 
in  that  State,  I  would  report  the  following  as  the  result  of  such 
investigation  : 

In  company  with  J.  W.  Snyder,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Ernest,  of  Deer  Trail,  Colo.,  we  visited  the  herd  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Keith,  of  Neosho  Falls,  on  March  20th,  and  found 
his  cattle  with  the  following  symptoms  and  history  :  Mr.  Keith 
had  at  first  a  herd  of  116  cattle.  Of  these  three  were  cows, 
seventy  were  yearlings  and  calves,  and  the  rest  were  two-year- 
olds.  Of  these  seventy  head  of  yearlings,  sixty-three  head  had 
been  bought  December  10th  and  delivered  the  next  day.  These 
were  gathered  in  a  radius  of  ten  miles  in  a  district  south  of  Neo¬ 
sho  Falls.  Of  the  rest  eight  head  were  bought  of  Alexander 
Linn,  one  mile  gouth  of  the  Falls,  and  about  December  5th  he 
bought  five  head  of  Nelson  Stride,  two  miles  south  of  his  place, 
aud  about  December  17th  one  from  William  Inge,  two  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  from  the  Falls. 
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The  history  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  this  herd  is  as 
follows,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained :  About  December  23d 
or  24th  he  noticed  a  number  of  calves  (yearlings)  standing 
humped  up,  head  drooping,  and  jerking  up  the  hind  feet  as  if 
sore  or  benumbed.  They  would  walk  around  if  driven,  but  would 
soon  lie  down  if  left  alone.  In  two  or  three  days  after  they 
were  inclined  to  lie  down  all  the  time.  He  found  around  the  top 
of  the  hoof  and  in  the  digital  space  a  red  swollen  condition,  very 
tender  and  the  claws  spread.  Then  the  swelling  extended  higher 
up,  as  far  as  the  fetlock  joint.  The  walls  of  the  foot  began  to 
separate  and  come  off.  He  did  not  examine  any  of  their  mouths, 
and  so  far  as  he  knew  they  were  eating  right  along.  They  were 
taken  sick  two  or  three  days  from  the  time  the  first  one  was  taken 
sick  until,  about  January  1st,  he  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  sick 
ones.  For  convenience  of  description  we  will  adopt  the  plan  of 
the  physicians  who  preceded  us  and  divide  the  cattle  into  two 
lots. 

Lot  No.  1. — The  first  animal  died  about  January  5th.  It  was 
the  best  one  in  the  herd.  The  symptoms  were  as  follows :  The 
animal  stopped  eating  grain,  but  ate  hay,  seemed  very  stiff, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  appeared  in  great  agony.  On  March 
8th  another  one  died.  This  one  had  been  suffering  for  about  ten 
weeks,  and  had  lost  both  hind  feet.  Three  had  been  killed. 
These  calves  had  been  fed  on  shelled  corn,  hay  and  oat  straw  be¬ 
fore  he  got  them.  After  he  had  got  them  he  fed  them  on  shelled 
corn  and  mowed  oats  and  hay.  Six  calves  were  taken  sick  within 
three  days  after  he  got  them. 

Lot  No.  2. — November  1st  he  bought  forty  head  of  two-year- 
steers  and  placed  them  in  a  timber  pasture  adjoining  the  other 
cattle.  They  were  fed  upon  hay  with  grain.  The  first  sign  of 
disease  among  this  lot  appeared  February  28th.  About  ten  were 
sick,  with  the  same  symptoms  as  the  rest.  On  March  13th  he 
separated  them. 

He  found  there  were  then  118  head  upon  the  place.  Some 
had  died  and  he  had  bought  others,  and  some  of  the  cows  had 
calves.  Of  these  118  head  seventy-four  were  more  or  less  affected. 
Two  of  them  will  lose  all  four  feet,  nine  have  one  foot  off,  four 
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have  two  feet  off,  one  four-year-old  cow  loses  both  hind  feet  and 
one  front  claw,  three  were  with  one  foot  affected,  six  were  affected 
in  two  feet,  and  one  in  three  feet,  all  of  which  will  lose  one  or 
more  of  their  toes.  There  were  more  or  less  mouth  symptoms  in 
all  of  these  cases,  but  they  were  more  of  the  character  of  simple 
abrasions  than  of  ulcerations,  and  did  not  show  in  these  cases  as 
plainly  as  in  the  herd  of  Mr.  Hindman. 

Dr.  Trumbower  says  that  on  March  9th,  he  discovered  a  red 
yearling  steer.  It  had  a  hot  mouth,  with  the  membranes  very 
much  reddened  and  flushed.  He  discovered  three  blisters,  one 
of  which  was  the  size  of  a  dime,  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
two  smaller  ones  on  the  tongue.  Temperature  104.4°  Fahrenheit. 
He  was  lying  down  when  found  ;  no  swelling  of  the  feet,  but 
much  stiffened.  Next  day  he  was  lying  in  the  same  place,  with 
the  blisters  ruptured.  He  has  since  nearly  recovered. 

Mr.  Beard’s  hired  man  says  that  he  came  to  work  on  the  place 
February  16th.  The  next  morning  he  noticed  an  old  cow  to  be 
lame.  On  February  18th  a  cow  from  Keith’s  farm  was  brought 
on  the  place.  This  last  named  cow  was  taken  sick  on  or  about 
February  22d.  March  1st  the  third  one  was  taken  sick.  This 
is  a  large  two-year-old  roan  steer.  On  March  1st  or  2d  the  fourth 
animal  was  noticed  to  be  sick — slobbering — and  Mr.  Beard  states 
that  he  examined  her  mouth  and  found  her  tongue  red  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  little  pimples.  She  died  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  next  day. 
The  fifth  case  on  Beard’s  place  was  slightly  lame  on  March  11th, 
but  was  recovering. 

The  highest  temperature  among  the  sick  ones  was  102.8° 
Fahrenheit.  These  cattle  were  fed  on  corn,  corn  fodder  and  wild 
hay,  and  drank  from  the  Neosho  river. 

Mr.  Hindman  lives  five  miles  north  of  Neosho  Falls,  and  has 
resided  for  eight  years  upon  the  place.  He  says  he  has  not 
bought  any  cattle  for  eighteen  months,  and  they  are  all  natives. 
March  10th  he  had  ninety-six  head  of  cows,  calves,  yearlings  and 
two-year-olds.  These  cattle  had  only  been  upon  the  road  once, 
and  that  during  New  Year’s  week,  when  they  were  driven  to  a 
stalk  field,  distant  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Hindman’s  farm  is 
just  across  the  road  from  Mr.  Keith’s,  and  Keith’s  cattle  had 
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been  upon  the  road  previous  to  this  time.  On  or  about  January 
10th  a  milch  cow  which  had  never  been  upon  the  road  was  taken 
sick — found  lame  as  the  others  had  been,  and  is  so  now.  She 
was  kept  in  a  lot  where  all  the  other  cattle  came  to  water.  The 
first  animal  taken  sick  after  this  was  on  February  14th  or  15th, 
the  morning  following  a  heavy  sleet ;  then  about  seventeen  head 
were  taken  lame,  and  since  then  there  have  been  new  cases  daily. 
On  March  14th  there  were  sixty  five  affected.  March  19th  the 
cases  here  were  as  follows : 

Eighteen  head  with  two  hind  feet  off. 

Five  head  with  one  hind  foot  off. 

One  animal  with  three  feet  off — both  hind  feet  and  one  front 
foot. 

One  with  all  the  feet  off. 

The  rest  of  the  sixty-five  head  were  lame  in  the  hind  foot  or 
feet. 

Dr.  Trumbower  visited  some  reported  cases  at  Hall’s  Summit, 
Coffey  County.  He  found  two  cows  belonging  to  George  R. 
Smith,  one  with  the  outer  half  of  the  left  front  foot  coming  off 
at  the  joint  within  the  hoof.  Left  hind  leg  coming  off  between 
the  hoof  and  fetlock,  and  the  right  hind  leg  broken  off  at  the 
same  place,  and  carrying  the  bones  of  the  metatarsal  region  with 
it.  Mouth  symptoms  slightly  marked.  About  January  1st  this 
cow  became  tangled  in  a  rope  and  was  cast,  but  did  not  get  lame 
until  February  1st.  She  calved  February  29th,  mouth  some  sore 
and  her  appetite  not  of  the  best.  March  17th  the  cow  was  as  de¬ 
scribed  ;  calf  well,  but  small.  Hall’s  Summit  is  twenty  miles 
from  Neosho  Falls. 

Christian  Pribbernow,  living  on  Owl  Creek,  ten  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Neosho  Falls,  has  183  head  of  cattle,  of  which  sixteen 
are  affected.  There  are  fifty-four  yearlings,  twenty-four  two- 
year-olds,  fifteen  three-year-olds,  and  the  balance  were  cows  and 
calves.  The  disease  broke  out  February  15th,  mostly  among  the 
older  cattle.  The  smaller  ones  had  been  put  in  a  separate  pen 
and  fed  on  millet,  oats  and  corn  fodder.  The  others  were  fed 
largely  on  wild  hay.  Six  of  this  herd  have  very  bad  feet.  Two 
of  them  lose  the  whole  of  the  digital  bones. 
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On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Henry  McCrary,  living  twenty-live  miles 
north  of  Russell,  in  Osborn  County,  Kansas,  we  found  twenty- 
five  cattle  that  were  showing  the  disease,  with  identical  symp¬ 
toms.  The  first  case  appeared  February  11th,  but  there  is  great 
doubt  regarding  the  symptoms  of  this  case.  The  rest  there  can 
be  no  doubt  upon. 

These  are  the  herds  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Hill’s 
Summit)  that  we  visited.  The  disease  had  been  reported  to  be 
contagious  aptha,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease.  The  symptoms  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows: 

First — Rise  in  temperature  to  103°  to  107°. 

Second — Loss  of  appetite;  hair  standing  wrong. 

Third — Hot,  clammy  mouth ;  saliva  hanging  in  ropy  strings 
from  the  mouth,  and  eyes  running. 

Fourth — Blisters  upon  the  tongue,  and  on  the  lips  and  be¬ 
tween  the  toes. 

Fifth — Blisters  rupture,  leaving  bad,  ulcerated  sores,  which 
readily  head  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Some  authors  say  that  in 
badly  neglected  cases  the  hoofs  may  separate  from  the  foot  and 
drop  off.  Ulcers  may  break  out  upon  the  bag  and  in  rectum  or 
vagina,  and  the  disease  is  reported  by  all  authorities  to  be  not 
only  highly  contagious  among  cattle,  but  hogs,  dogs,  chickens 
and  even  men  will  take  the  disease.  And  the  disease  is  stated  by 
all  authorities  to  have  a  period  of  incubation  of  from  one  to 
eight  days  at  the  longest. 

Now  the  condition  of  things  we  find  is  not  the  same  as  that 
given  for  contagious  aptha.  Here  we  have  diseased  cattle  run¬ 
ning  with  other  cattle  for  weeks  and  months,  and  not  communi¬ 
cating  the  disease.  We  have  some  mouth  sores,  but  none  that 
are  of  any  more  importance  or  any  more  severe  than  those  we 
found  in  healthy  steers  among  healthy  cattle.  Calves  upon  the 
Hindman  place  have  been  turned,  as  fast  as  taken  sick,  in  with 
the  herd  of  twenty  finely  fed  calves,  and  none  of  them  have  be¬ 
come  infected.  Figs  in  all  the  places  have  had  free  access  to  the 
cattle  pens,  and  in  some  cases  that  were  killed  drank  the  blood 
and  ate  portions  of  the  carcasses.  Dogs  completely  devoured  the 
carcasses  of  the  cows  that  died  in  Osborn  County,  and  none  of 
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them  have  been  in  the  least  sick.  So  there  can  be  no  evidence  of 
the  disease  being  contagious,  except  the  fact  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  breaking  out  on  different  farms  as  well  as  upon  the  same 
farm  so  nearly  at  the  same  time.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  this  disease  was  carried  from  one  of  these 
farms  to  the  other.  There  is  no  evidence,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  to  show  that  the  disease  was  carried  into  Osborn  County, 
for  no  cattle  have  been  taken  into  that  county  since  June  6th, 
last.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  was  carried 
from  Keith’s  farm  to  Beard’s,  for  the  Keith  cow  was  not  the  first 
cow  sick.  This,  with  all  other  things  taken  into  consideration, 
causes  me  to  say  most  positively  it  is  not  the  foot  and  mouth  dis¬ 
ease,  nor  any  other  contagious  disease.  We  find  in  all  the  farms, 
without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  hay  is  cut  from  wild  meadow, 
growing  on  bottom  land ;  that  this  hay  is  largely  made  up  of 
wild  rye  and  allied  grasses,  and  that  this  rye  is  badly  infested 
with  ergot.  In  short,  so  much  so,  that  in  many  heads  of  grass 
every  seed  shows  the  ergot  spur.  The  well-known  effect  of  ergot 
upon  animals  as  well  as  man,  when  being  continued,  and  in  not 
overdoses,  is  to  produce  dry  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  or  the 
parts  farthest  from  the  centre  of  circulation.  I  have  seen  this 
same  disease  in  Storey  County,  Iowa,  in  connection  with  Dr.  M. 
Stalker,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College  in  1879,  and  at  that  time  we  pronounced  it  ergotism,  and 
subsequent  facts  confirmed  our  diagnosis.  Since  that  time,  Prof. 
Stalker  has  had  similar  cases  each  year. 

The  same  trouble  broke  out  not  long  since,  in  Hon.  J.  P. 
Maxwell’s  herd  at  Boulder.  At  Neosho  Falls  we  met  with  Dr. 
D.  E.  Salmon,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  also  Dr.  M.  Stalker  of  Iowa,  and  Dr.  M.  R.  Trumbower,  of 
Sterling,  Illinois,  and  this  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  fully  confirmed 
by  these  gentlemen.  When  sustained  by  such  eminent  counsel, 
it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  have  erred  in  my  diagnosis. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  would  say,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading.  It  is  quite  as  liable  to  attack  cattle  that  are 
fed  upon  wild  rye  ”  in  Colorado  as  Kansas,  because  this  grass 
is  grown  under  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  ergot. 
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FOUL  IN  THE  FOOT. 

(Extract  from  the  Report  of  State  Veterinarian,  J.  J.  Hopkins,  D.V.S.) 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  a  highly  contagious  and  infections 
febrile  disease,  associated  with  a  vesicular  eruption  in  the  mouth, 
between  the  pedal  digits  and  around  the  coronets.  In  some  cases 
the  mouth  only  is  affected  :  in  others  the  feet  may  be  the  seat  of 
the  eruption,  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  remaining  free. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  pigs  are  affected  by  the  contagion  in 
the  order  named,  and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  horses, 
dogs  and  poultry  have  been  infected. 

On  February  2d,  1884,  the  steamship  Ontario,  from  England, 
arrived  at  Portland,  Maine,  and  landed  twenty-eight  Hereford 
cattle  suffering  with  foot  and  mouth  disease.  By  negligence  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  the  disease  spread  to  the  surrounding 
country  before  its  character  was  recognized. 

At  latest  accounts  the  authorities  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
all  known  infected  places  and  sick  cattle  were  quarantined.  Still 
new  centers  of  contagion  were  being  developed,  and  grave  fears 
are  entertained  as  to  the  result. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE 

was  reported  among  the  cattle  near  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  last 
month,  producing  the  greatest  excitement  among  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  and  stock-growing.  That  State  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  such  an  emergency,  as  they  had  no  sanitary  laws 
in  force,  and  no  funds  provided  with  which  to  indemnify  owners 
or  investigate  and  control  the  spread  of  contagion. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  action  induced  Governor 
Glick  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  such, 
laws  as  were  necessary  to  stamp  out  this  or  any  future  invasion 
of  contagious  disease.  Many  veterinarians  and  gentlemen  expe¬ 
rienced  in  handling:  cattle  visited  the  infected  farms,  and  soon  the 
theory  of  contagious  foot  and  mouth  disease  was  disproved. 

A  LOOK  INTO  KANSAS. 

I  was  provided,  through  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Thomas  Sturgis, 
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with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Governor  Gliek,  of  Kansas,  and  I 
was  afforded  every  facility  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
cause  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  among  the  cattle.  I  visited 
many  farms  near  Neosho  Falls,  and  found  that  the  cattle  are  fed 
on  wild  prairie  hay,  corn-fodder  and  straw ;  in  some  places  hard, 
flinty  corn,  on  the  ear,  was  added  to  their  rations,  care  being 
taken  to  have  pigs  run  in  the  same  lot  to  utilize  the  corn  in  the 
droppings  of  these  animals. 

A  SUGGESTION  AS  TO  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  feed  young  cattle  with  a  food  that 
they  are  unable  to  masticate  or  digest.  The  corn  is  softened  by 
maceration  and  absorption  of  the  different  gastric  juices  in  the 
intestinal  tract  and  passes  from  their  bodies  in  good  condition  for 
easy  digestion  by  the  pig — fattening  pigs  at  the  expense  of  the 
calf!  So  the  corn,  instead  of  nourishing  the  calf,  actually  robs 
the  already  impoverished  creature,  which  has  to  consume  great 
quantities  of  coarse  fodder  to  get  a  small  amount  of  nutrition. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  creature  should  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  hardships  of  a  severe  winter  without  shelter  except 
on  some  favored  (?)  farms  which  possess  a  timber  lot;  and  old 
residents  say  that  the  past  winter  was  the  most  severe  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Where  a  great  number  of  animals  are  fed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  exposed  to  the  same  hardships,  they  are  of 
necessity  liable  to  the  same  disease,  and  when  any  extraordinary 
hardship  is  imposed  on  them,  the  weakest  succumb.  Again,  in 
some  cases  we  find  that  some  animals  have  a  predisposition  to 
disease  from  their  birth,  a  weak  constitution,  that  if  nursed  and 
pampered  in  youth,  might  reach  adult  age  with  medium  strength. 

You  can  now  appreciate  why  so  many  of  the  young  stock  on 
the  Kansas  farms  developed  disease  due  to  innutritious  food  and 
exposure  to  an  exceedingly  hard  winter.  The  disease  in  Kansas 
is  “  foul  in  the  foot,”  commonly  called  foot  rot,  and  it  is  a  common 
disease  in  all  countries  where  like  conditions  exist. 

A  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  investigating  the  cause  of 
this  disease,  discovered  in  the  hay  some  wild  spurred  rye,  and 
concluded  that  the  malady  was  due  to  ergot  poison. 
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SERIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 

If  this  disease  is  due  to  ergot  poison,  why  then  is  this  the 
first  outbreak,  since  the  Kansas  farmers  have  fed  this  same  kind  of 
hay  to  their  cattle  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State  ?  Again, 
on  Mr.  Goodrich’s  farm,  where  the  disease  prevails,  the  lands  are 
improved  by  cultivation,  and  there  is  no  ergotized  rye  in  this  hay. 
Yet,  out  of  ninety-six  cattle,  forty  head  of  young  stock  are  re¬ 
ported  affected  with  the  disease.  Then,  stranger  to  say,  Mr. 
Beard  has  fed  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  all  winter  on  hay  that 
is  full  of  ergot,  of  which  1  present  you  a  sample  taken  from  his 
feed-rack,  and  only  three  heifers  and  one  old  cow  are  affected. 
Stranger  still  for  the  ergot  theory,  Mr.  Pribbenow  fed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  cattle  on  millet  hay  and  corn-fodder,  and  he 
has  fourteen  of  his  young  stock  affected. 

Another  puzzle  is  presented  by  Mr.  Keith  buying  sixty-three 
head  of  young  stock  from  Mr.  Davis,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
and  on  the  23d  nearly  all  were  down  with  disease.  Keith’s  hay 
contains  ergotized  rye.  Davis  lias  had  no  sickness  in  his  herd. 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  nearly  all  the  farms  adjoining 
those  having  sick  cattle,  and  found  that  more  or  less  ergotized 
rye  can  be  found  in  the  hay,  and  yet  they  had  no  sick  or  lame 
cattle. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Samuel  Wright,  recorded  in  Finlay 
Dun’s  Veterinary  Medicines,  show  the  effect  of  ergot  on  the  lower 
animals. 

When  given  in  large  doses,  the  effect  is  to  produce  nausea, 
impaired  appetite,  weak,  irregular  pulse,  diarrhoea,  excessive  fetor 
of  secretions  and  excretions,  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  contraction  of  the  spleen,  impairment  of 
the  senses,  wasting  and  general  debility. 

It  does  not,  however,  as  in  man,  cause  gangrene  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

None  of  these  symptoms  were  found  among  the  sick  cattle  of 
Keitz. — From  the  Democratic  Leader ,  Cheyenne ,  Wyom.  T. 
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CASTRATION  OF  THE  STALLION  AND  CRYPTORCHIDE,  WITH 
AND  WITHOUT  RESTRAINT, 

By  G.  Bailey,  D.V.S. 

( Continued  from  page  13. ) 

Castration  by  ligature  is  now  but  very  little  practiced,  although 
the  operation  is  so  well  adapted  for  man  that  no  other  is  ever 
employed  in  any  malignant  disease  affecting  the  testicle,  or  hyper¬ 
trophy,  when  from  its  size  it  becomes  a  burden  and  annoyance. 

The  most  crude  and  commonplace  employment  of  ligature  is 
to  encompass  the  entire  cord,  and  its  envelopes,  with  a  “  waxed 
string,”  and  then  detach  the  testicle  with  the  knife.  The  sequel 
often  proves,  however,  that  the  ligature  has  not  been  drawn  tight 
enough  to  slough  off  that  portion  below  the  string,  which  leaves  a 
nucleus  for  a  fungous  enlargement  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
cord,  known  as  champignon,  and  sometimes  extending  as  high  up 
or  even  beyond  the  abdominal  riug,  when  it  takes  the  name  of 
scirrhous  of  the  cord.  In  every  instance  where  I  have  yet  been 
called  upon  to  operate  for  champignon,  and  could  trace  the 
method  employed  in  the  castration  of  the  animal,  it  has  proved 
to  be  by  ligature. 

A  much  more  scientific  use  of  the  ligature,  if  it  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  all,  would  be  to  divide  the  vas  deferens,  and  then  ex¬ 
pose  the  artery,  which  will  be  found  pursuing  its  tortuous  course 
along  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord,  the  artery  alone  to  be 
securely  tied  with  silk,  or,  better  still,  with  catgut  ligature;  and 
while  ligature  of  the  artery  would  seem  to  be  the  most  surgical 
and  humane,  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
successful  of  all  methods.  The  late  Professor  Dick  recommended 
the  ligature  for  a  number  of  years;  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  and  frankly  did  so,  that  it 
was  attended  with  frequent  fatal  results,  the  very  presence  of  the 
ligature  seemingly  inducing  a  prejudicial  effect,  irritating  the 
cord  and  causing  peritonitis  or  abscesses.  Torsion  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  many  eminent  practitioners  as  the  most  reliable  and 
humane,  the  cord  quickly  giving  way  under  the  slow  and  steady 
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turning  of  the  forceps,  the  spermatic  artery  alone  remaining  un¬ 
broken  till  it  is  drawn  out  as  small  as  a  piece  of  thread.  The 
operation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  painful  one,  nor  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded,  when  rupture  ensues,  by  any  alarming  hemorrhage. 
Scraping  the  cord  is  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  East, 
but  in  the  West  it  is  a  very  common  mode  of  castration  upon  the 
plains,  where  droves  of  ycung  horses  are  caught  and  submitted  to 
this  process,  and  immediately  allowed  their  liberty,  being  given 
no  after  care  or  confinement.  The  operation  is  simple  and  ap¬ 
parently  safe.  After  the  testicle  is  exposed,  the  vascular  cord  is 
scraped  with  a  rough-edged  knife  until  it  is  divided,  or  a  thimble 
with  a  flat  edge  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose* 
Another  mode  is  to  spread  out  the  cord,  thus  elevating  the  artery, 
and  divide  all  below  with  the  scalpel,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
artery,  which  is  then  safely  divided  by  the  same  process. 

At  the  first  meeting  and  organization  of  the  United  S cates 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  Dr.  R.  Jennings  exhibited  the 
ecraseur ,  for  castrating  horses,  a  French  invention  introduced  by 
him  for  that  purpose  into  the  United  States  in  1852,  but  not 
then  favorably  received  by  stock  owners.  He  explained  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  working,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time  appreciated  by 
members  of  the  convention.  Since  that  time  the  instrument  has 
come  into  much  more  general  use,  and  is  the  only  instrument, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “  House  clamp,”  employed  in  castration 
without  restraint,  by  such  bold  and  skilful  operators  as  Miles, 
Miller,  and  the  late  C.  D.  House,  of  New  York,  the  latter  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  practical  men  who  ever  made  a  specialty 
of  equine  dentistry  and  castration. 

The  ecraseur  is  now  largely  used  by  the  regular  profession, 
and  with  almost  uniformly  good  results  where  its  principles  are 
correctly  understood  and  properly  applied.  These  I  believe  to 
consist  of  slowly  and  steadily  turning  the  instrument,  by  which 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  is  broken  and  forms  a  cul- 
de-sac,  containing  the  clot,  to  which  it  afterwards  adheres  through 
the  effusion  of  plastic  lymph.  If  this  precaution  is  taken,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  safe  and  humane  mode  of  operating,  although  I 
have  often  seen  profuse  hemorrhage  ensue  from  the  rapid  and 
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careless  use  of  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  men. 

I  now  come  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  “  House  clamp,”  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  an  instrument  which  I  have 
successfully  employed  with  uniformly  good  results  in  my  prac¬ 
tice,  never  having  yet  seen  a  single  unfavorable  termination  from 
its  use.  I  have  come  to  believe  the  employment  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  much  safer  than  the  ecraseur,  in  that  the  firm  and 
uniform  crushing  of  the  cord,  below  the  clot ,  serves  as  a  guard  and 
insurance  against  hemorrhage  which  renders  such  a  result  almost 
if  not  quite  impossible,  while  the  slight  amount  of  pain  and  irri¬ 
tation  endured  by  the  patient  after  the  division  of  the  non-vas- 
cular  portion  of  the  cord,  is  always  an  assurance  that  no  undue 
amount  of  inflammation  has  been  induced,  calculated  to  retard  the 
healing  process  which  lias  been  excited  by  the  operation  ;  and  while 
I  have  never  known  of  a  case  of  hemorrhage,  primary  or  second¬ 
ary,  resulting  from  its  use,  I  have  been  called  several  times  to  at¬ 
tend  cases  of  excessive  hemorrhage  where  the  ecraseur  had  been 
unskilfully  employed.  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  complications 
arising  from  castration,  immediate  and  remote,  such  as  hernia, 
hemorrhage,  champignon  or  scirrhous  cord,  peritonitis,  enteritis, 
gangrene,  tetanus,  amaurosis,  and  rarely,  glanders  and  farcy,  as 
these  are  well  understood  by  the  profession,  only  to  say  that  their 
avoidance  can  best  be  promoted  and  insured  by  the  most  humane 
and  painless  mode  of  operating,  and  these  I  believe  to  be  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  use  of  the  u  House  clamp.” 

I  come  now  to  what  I  consider  a  very  important  auxiliary  to 
castration  proper,  being  no  less  than  the  removal  of  the  non- 
apparent.  testicle  from  the  cryptorchide ,  or  ridgling  horse.  Until 
a  safe  and  expeditious  method  of  operating  upon  cryptorchides 
had  been  discovered,  the  veterinary  profession  were  “  groping 
in  the  dark”  in  their  endeavors  to  relieve  solipeds  of  an  incum¬ 
brance  that  not  many  years  ago  was  thought  to  be  impracticable, 
if  not  impossible.  The  advantages  of  such  an  operation,  if  its 
entire  safety  could  be  practically  demonstrated,  were  self-evident 
to  any  one  who  ever  had  any  experience  with  a  ridgling  horse  ; 
for  I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  they  are  the  most  unsafe 
and  ungovernable  brutes  of  the  equine  genus.  Now  that  the 
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noted  specialist,  Farmer  Miles,  has  discovered  a  safe  and  humane 
method  of  operating  upon  ridglings,  and  has  publicly  demon¬ 
strated  its  entire  success,  not  only  throughout  this  country,  but 
also  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  I  believe  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  cannot  do  less  than  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
an  ingenious  and  skilful  man  for  a  valuable  contribution  to  veter¬ 
inary  surgery  ;  a  contribution  that  prompted  Mr.  George  Flem¬ 
ing,  in  the  London  Veterinarian ,  to  make  the  graceful  and  frank 
avowal,  “  that  it  had  remained  for  an  ‘  American  farmer  y  to  visit 
England  and  publicly  demonstrate  to  British  veterinary  surgeons, 
what  they  had  never  dreamed  of  being  successfully  accomplished, 
the  safe  and  scientific  removal  of  the  noil-apparent  testicle  of 
cryptorchides.” 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  the  cryptorchide  or 
ridgling  horse,  I  should  say  it  was  an  animal  with  one  or  both  tes¬ 
ticles  retained  and  concealed  within  the  abdominal  cavity  (“  Ec- 
topiie  of  the  testicles  ”  is  the  designation  given  them  by  Ciiau- 
veau),  and  within  the  limits  of  such  a  definition  I  do  not  include 
the  testicles  that  may  be  retained  in  the  constricted  portions  of 
.  the  tunica  vaginalis ,  or  that  remain  in  any  position  external  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  To  constitute  a  ridgling,  the  internal  abdom¬ 
inal  ring  must  be  closed,  “  hermetically  sealed,”  or,  as  Miles 
tersely  expressed  it,  “  the  door  is  locked  and  the  key  is  lost.” 
Having  under  his  instruction  for  some  time  successfully  employed 
his  method  of  operating  upon  ridglings,  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
delicate  and  patient  manipulation  necessary  to  accomplish  a  safe 
and  certain  passage  through  the  abdominal  wall,  that  enables  us 
to  possess  ourselves  of  the  coveted  aud  hidden  gland  ;  and  while  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  describe  the  modus  operandi  of  Miles,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  “  telling  no  tales  out  of  school  ”  by  undeceiving  the 
profession  in  the  opinion  I  find  they  generally  entertain,  that  the 
testicles  can  be  safely  removed  through  the  inguinal  passage.  In 
company  with  one  of  our  graduates,  Dr.  S.  S.  Field,  I  sometime 
since  met  with  a  Mr.  Adams,  of  New  Tork  -State,  who  claimed  to 
be  able  to  successfully  operate  upon  ridgling  horses  through  the 
inguinal  passage,  his  mode  of  operating  being  to  manipulate  the 
testicle  towards  the  “  internal  inguinal  ring  ”  with  his  right  hand 
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and  artn  by  the  rectum,  while  with  his  left  he  introduced  a  spoon 
forceps  (he  had  invented)  through  the  inguinal  passage,  grasping 
the  gland  and  safely  removing  it.  Now,  I  undertake  to  say,  if 
he,  or  any  other  man,  ever  removed  any  testicle  that  had  not  de¬ 
scended  into  the  scrotum ,  with  spoon  forceps,  or  any  other  method, 
from  or  through  the  inguinal  passage,  that  testicle  was  all  the 
time  external  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  never  within  it ;  and  if 
that  method  could  be  forced  or  employed,  the  great  liability  to 
hernia  would  be  the  first  thing  that  should  suggest  itself  to  any 
intelligent  practitioner.  We  all  know  that  in  the  foetus  the  tes¬ 
ticle  floats  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  being  suspended  by  a  peri¬ 
toneal  fold,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  are  enclosed  the  sper¬ 
matic  vessels.  To  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  testicle  is  at¬ 
tached  a  thick,  round  funicle,  called  the  pilot,  or  gubernaculum 
testis ,  and  when  all  normal  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  progress 
of  development  in  the  foetus  pushes  the  testicle  towards  the  in¬ 
guinal  region,  the  gubernaculum  acting  as  a  guide,  and  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  inguinal  opening,  draws  the  testicle  after  it,  and  in 
this  way  contributes  its  share  in  the  formation  and  construction 
of  the  4  vaginal  pouch  ’  in  which  the  testicle  is  afterward  con¬ 
tained.  But  in  the  ridgling,  the  internal  abdominal  ring  being 
closed,  the  pilot  is  powerless  to  perform  its  mission ;  the  inguinal 
sac,  or  tunica  vaginalis ,  is  never  formed,  and  the  testicle  still 
floats  in  the  abdominal  cavity ,  although  in  an  undersized  and  un¬ 
developed  condition  as  compared  with  the  normal  and  matured 
gland.  The  function  of  the  testicle  being  to  secrete  the  sper¬ 
matic  or  seminal  fluid,  which  contains  the  spermatozoa,  this  func¬ 
tion  is  held  in  abeyance  in  the  undeveloped  testicles  of  cryptor. 
chides,  and  if  both  glands  were  contained  within  the  abdominal 
cavity,  he  would  be  as  impotent  as  the  mule,  or  other  hybrid  an- 
mal,  whose  spermatic  fluid  contains  no  spermatozoa;  and  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  have  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  dissect  a 
ridgling  (who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  an  injury),  I  found  the 
vesiculse-seminales,  on  both  sides,  in  an  atrophied  and  unoccupied 
condition,  that  afforded  ample  evidence  their  mission  had  never 
been  performed.  Believing  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  every  one 
of  us  to  benefit  our  profession,  by  the  contribution  of  such  facts 
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and  observations  as  we  have  found  to  be  both  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  I  have  endeavored  to  collect  and  submit  such  suggestions 
at  this  time  as  I  trust  will  be  kindly  received,  if  not  adopted  and 
approved,  and  to  point  out  that  which  has  been  based  on  science 
and  confirmed  by  experience,  in  contrast  with  crude  theory  and 
superstitious  empiricism. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Chicago  Convention  by  Prof.  J.  Law,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of 

Cornell  University. 

(  Continued  from  page  8. ) 

The  Lung  Plague  in  America  the  Lung  Plague  in  the  Old  World. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  there  are  in  our  midst  stockmen 
who  deny  the  existence  of  the  genuine  European  lung  plague 
in  America,  and  who  quote  anonymous  veterinarians  in  support 
of  their  assertion. 

I  am  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  this.  In  company  with  other 
sanitarians  I  had  to  meet  the  same  assertions  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  and  the  tactics  now  adopted  are  the  same  as  were  fol¬ 
lowed  then. 

Then  as  now,  the  agitation  was  ascribed  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  agitators.  Then,  as  now,  the  cattle  dealers  declared  the  lung 
plague  a  myth,  and  quoted  the  late  Professor  Dick  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  simply  an  imflammation  of  the  lungs  caused  by  im¬ 
pure  air.  The  same  Professor  denied  the  inoculability  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  described  rinderpest  as  a  mere  impaction  of  the  mani¬ 
folds  and  wrote  an  article  to  prove  the  non-contagious  character 
of  epidemic  diseases  in  general.  We  all  know  that  personal 
interest  and  the  love  of  notoriety  will  lead  certain  men  to  pro- 
mulge  certain  dogmas  that  outrage  the  intelligence  and  common 
sense  of  the  age.  There  are  still,  I  believe,  at  Cambridge,  some 
learned  men  who  assert  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  that  the  sun  re¬ 
volves  around  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  loss  of  500,000,000  from  lung  plague  alone  has  taught 
England  that  she  is  not  dealing  with  a  myth,  but  with  a  terrible 
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and  exacting  reality,  and  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  lung  plague  has  enabled  England  to  pronounce  without 
hesitation  on  the  existence  of  the  same  disease  in  cattle  exported 
from  our  shores. 

To  come  back  to  our  own  case,  our  self-appointed  judges 
should  have  gone  to  the  east  and  given  some  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  rendering  their  decision  and  visiting  us 
with  wholesale  condemnation.  They  should  have  stood  with  us 
in  the  yards  of  the  Blissville  distillery  in  1879,  when  the  veter¬ 
inarians  who  had  been  hired  by  Messrs.  Gaff,  Fleishmann  &  Co., 
and  who  had  denounced  us  in  the  public  newspapers,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  certificate  that  there  was  not  a  case  of  lung  plague  in  the 
distillery  stables,  were  invited  to  select  from  the  cattle  we  had 
condemned  those  that  they  considered  sound,  and  were  furnished 
in  every  case  on  dissection,  with  the  evidence  in  the  lung  exten¬ 
sively  and  most  characteristically  diseased.  They  should  have 
stood  with  us  in  the  field  of  J.  E.  White,  of  Sagg,  Suffolk  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  where  nine  cattle,  infected  by  a  bull  calf  from  Brooklyn,  stood 
ready  to  be  shot.  They  should  have  seen  the  darkening  faces  of 
scores  of  the  inhabitants,  and  heard  the  denunciations  and  the 
warnings  that  we  would  be  held  responsible  for  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  grave  error  and  a  high-handed  outrage  on  property. 
They  should  have  seen  the  urging  necessary  to  get  the  executioner 
to  do  his  duty  and  they  should  have  seen  the  restoration  of  uni¬ 
versal  confidence  and  support  when  the  chests  were  opened  and 
the  masses  of  loathsome  and  characteristic  disease  exposed.  They 
should  have  accompanied  us  in  the  rest  of  our  inspections  and  heard 
the  men  who  had  been  the  foremost  to  denounce  us  offering  to 
pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the  value  of  the  animals  we  con¬ 
demned  in  case  they  should  not  be  found  after  death  precisely 
as  we  had  pronounced  them.  They  should  have  attended  us  in 
our  work  in  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  seen  that  wherever 
a  farmer  had  taken  in  a  calf  out  of  the  infected  herd  brought 
from  Brooklyn  by  Billard,  there  the  malady  had  broken  out  and 
decimated  the  herd.  They  should  have  visited  with  us  the  fine 
Jersey  herd  of  Mr.  Watrous,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  an  in¬ 
fected  cow,  brought  from  a  sale  in  New  York  city,  introduced 
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the  disease,  which  proved  simply  ruinous.  They  should  have 
visited  the  extensive  and  valuable  Jersey  herd  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Hoyt  of  Patterson,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  introduction 
of  the  infection  in  four  cows  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 
led  to  the  disease  of  the  entire  herd  and  to  the  loss  of  $20,000  or 
more.  They  should  have  witnessed  the  losses  consequent  on  the 
introduction  from  New  York  city  stock  yards  of  infected  animals 
into  the  stock  farm  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  live  stock  agent  of  the’Erie 
Pailway,  into  the  Westchester  herd  of  Mr.  Roach  of  shipbuilding 
fame,  into  the  dairy  herd  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic  Asylum, 
into  the  herd  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  at  Willowbrook,  Staten 
Island,  and  into  a  thousand  others  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  mention.  They  should  have  witnessed  the  many  similar  re¬ 
sults  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia,  and  then 
they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  decide  justly  whether  we 
were  dealing  with  a  terribly  contagious  and  fatal  disease  of  the 
lungs  or  not. 

I  mention  these  cases  of  recent  infection  not  as  desiring  to 
publish  that  any  of  the  stock  specifically  named  are  to-day  tainted 
with  this  disease,  for  in  every  such  instance  the  malady  has  been 
stamped  out,  and  the  stock  can  now  be  certified  sound.  I  adduce 
them  merely  as  undeniable  outbreaks  occurring  in  the  herds  of 
men  so  well-known  that  no  one  interested  in  the  subject  can  have 
any  difficulty  in  attesting  their  truth  for  himself.  Let  our  tra- 
ducers  try  to  disprove  these  few  instances  of  the  many  outbreaks 
we  are  prepared  to  attest.  Similar  outbreaks  are  occurring  to¬ 
day. 

The  New  York  Disease  Imported. 

But  some  will  even  deny  that  the  disease  prevalent  on  our 
eastern  seaboard  is  the  genuine  lung  plague  of  Europe.  Well,  it 
was  unknown  in  America  until  1848,  when  Peter  Dunn  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  bought  an  English  cow  from  the  ship  “  Washington.”  This 
cow  died  in  a  few  weeks  of  this  lung  affection,  and  the  disease 
quickly  spread  to  his  other  cows  and  to  those  of  his  neighbors,  in¬ 
cluding  the  stables  of  the  Skillman  Street  Distillery,  where  it 
continued  until  1862  and  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Thayer  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission. 
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William  Meakira  of  Bushwick  had  his  herd  infected  in  1849 
b}T  a  yoke  of  oxen  employed  in  drawing  grains  from  the  Brooklyn 
distilleries  and  lost  forty  head  in  three  months,  and  from  six  to 
ten  head  yearly  for  twenty  years  thereafter,  when  he  gave  np  the 
business.  This  brings  it  down  to  1869.  Since  that  date  I  have 
been  frequently  consulted  about  this  disease,  not  in  New  York 
only,  but  in  the  adjoining  states  on  the  south  and  occasionally  in 
Connecticut. 


Why  has  the  Malady  not  extended  West  f 

From  New  York  the  plague  has  extended  two  hundred  miles 
in  a  direction  southward,  and  to-day  holds  its  ground  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  extend  as  opportunity  offers.  It  has  followed  this  course 
simply  because  the  traffic  in  live  stock  during  the  war  and  since 
has  been  active  from  New  York  to  the  large  cities  on  the  south 
and  because  in  and  around  these  large  cities,  the  infection  has 
found  that  constant  interchange  of  animals  and  mingling  of 
herds  which  insures  its  perpetuation  by  presenting  an  endless 
succession  of  new  and  susceptible  subjects.  The  same  extension 
would  have  taken  place  over  all  the  large  manufacturing  cities  of 
New  England,  but  for  the  careful  guardianship  of  the  Cattle 
Commissioners  of  Connecticut,  who  throughout  these  years  have 
been  called  upon  at  frequent  intervals  to  stamp  out  circum¬ 
scribed  fires  of  infection  lit  up  by  importations  from  New  York. 

The  plague  has  not  extended  westward  mainly  because  there 
has  been  so  little  cattle  traffic  in  that  direction.  It  would  have 
been  financial  folly  at  any  time  to  send  common  cattle  west  from 
the  great  eastern  cities,  and,  thanks  to  the  Alleghenies,  there  is 
no  large  city  within  two  hundred  miles  of  New  York  in  that 
direction,  that  would  draw  upon  the  market  of  the  latter  for  dairy 
cows,  or  that  calculated  to  keep  up  the  disease  by  the  constant 
interchanging  of  animals  among  herds. 

The  dangers  from  thoroughbred  cattle  sent  west  were  incom¬ 
parably  greater,  but  several  conditions  served  to  reduce  the  risks 
of  infection  by  this  channel. 

First.  Thoroughbreds  are  usually  better  guarded  against 
danger  of  contamination,  not  being  sold  in  the  common  stock- 
yards. 
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Second.  Their  owners  are  usually  responsible  and  honorable 
men  who  would  be  little  likely  to  sell  at  the  current  high  market 
rate  animals  that  they  know  to  be  infected. 

Third.  Thoroughbreds  are  always  sold  with  pedigree,  and 
the  buyer  is  fully  acquainted  witli  the  position  and  standing  of 
the  seller,  so  that  in  the  case  of  infected  animals  the  breeder 
would  have  been  constantly  subject  to  an  action  for  damages. 

Fourth.  Until  recently  thoroughbred  cattle  were  compara¬ 
tively  seldom  sent  west  to  our  unfenced  pasturages,  so  that  if 
some  did  carry  infection  into  new  herds,  the  latter  were  still  on 
well  fenced  farms,  and  were  kept  rigidly  apart  from  other  stock 
to  secure  the  purity  of  the  breed ;  and  thus  the  infection  had  a 
good  chance  to  attack  all  the  herd  and  to  die  out  for  lack  of 
fresh  susceptible  subjects. 

Such  an  immunity  of  a  country  in  close  proximity  to  an  in¬ 
fected  one  is  not  at  all  unprecedented.  Europe  furnishes  an 
exact  parallel.  For  centuries  the  lung  plague  has  prevailed  in 
Central  Europe,  where  it  is  kept  up  by  the  active  cattle  traffic  and 
the  constant  importations  from  the  infected  east.  But  Spain 
and  Portugal  on  the  south,  and  Scandinavia  on  the  north,  being 
out  of  the  line  of  direct  traffic,  keep  clear  to  the  present  day — the 
few  invasions  of  the  northern  nations  having  been  easily  repelled 
by  prompt  isolation  and  slaughter,  while  the  less  enterprising 
southern  peninsula  has  not  even  once  been  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
press  an  outbreak. 

Dangers  Increasing . 

Bnt  our  dangers  to-day  are  far  greater  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  Tens  and  hundreds  of  thoroughbred  cattle  are  being 
constantly  shipped  to  the  west,  and  the  great  demand  is  now  for 
the  unfenced  ranges  on  the  plains  and  beyond  them.  There,  the 
disease  once  introduced,  would  find  all  those  favorable  conditions 
which  have  perpetuated  it  for  centuries  on  the  steppes  of  eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  science,  aided  by 
the  ungrudging  support  of  the  governments.  These  conditions  are 
identical  with  those  of  Australia,  where  the  disease  has  defied 
every  effort  to  extirpate  it,  though  these  were  carried  out  almost 
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regardless  of  expense  and  of  the  numbers  of  animals  that  might 
have  to  be  slaughtered.  In  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  the  experience  has  been  the  same — the  plague,  once 
planted  on  unfenced  ranges,  pastured  in  common  by  large  herds, 
the  property  of  different  owners,  has  perpetuated  itself  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  man  to  suppress  it. 

Nor  is  our  danger  alone  from  thoroughbred  cattle.  The  great 
investments  in  cattle  from  the  plains,  and  the  consequent  en¬ 
hanced  prices,  have  established  a  trade  in  common  stock  for  the 
supply  of  the  western  ranches,  and  young  stock  are  extensively 
shipped  from  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  to  meet  the  demand. 
In  years  past  the  losses  in  ventures  in  young  calves  have  seemed 
to  check  the  trade,  but  1  regret  to  say  it  still  continues  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  every  such  shipment  is  pregnant  with  danger. 

If  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  extinction  of  the  lung  plague 
after  it  had  reached  our  unfenced  pastures,  we  might  find  some 
excuse  for  those  who  would  have  us  close  our  eyes  to  the 
danger  ;  but  when  it  threatens  us  with  a  tax  of  $60,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  a  year,  a  tax  which  must  increase  in  a  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  our  herds,  and  which  no  statesmanship  and  no  financial 
ability  can  ever  hope  to  arrest  or  abolish,  we  cannot  but  consider 
him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  and  to  humanity,  who  would 
counsel  or  encourage  apathy  and  inaction.  Who  would  cry  peace  ! 
peace !  while  a  remorseless  enemy  is  at  our  doors,  and  his  emis¬ 
saries  and  battalions  are  even  in  our  midst,  ready  to  seize  on  our 
stronghold  ?  Who  would  claim  health,  while  the  cancer  was  eating 
into  the  tissues  and  slowly  extending  toward  the  vitals  ?  Who 
would  claim  security,  when  the  deadly  cobra  had  been  roused, 
and  had  coiled  himself  for  his  fatal  spring  ? 

If  I  speak  strongly,  it  is  because  I  see  the  full  measure  of  our 
danger.  It  is  because  I  have  traced  the  history  of  this  disease 
in  all  historic  time,  and  can  speak  from  the  unvarying  experience 
of  successive  centuries  and  of  different  hemispheres  ;  it  is  because 
I  have  been  honored  with  a  great  trust  in  this  matter,  and  that  I 
would  be  recreant  to  that  trust,  to  the  country,  to  my  profession 
and  to  myself,  if  I  failed  to  give  a  warning  where  danger  threat¬ 
ens,  and  reassurance  where  our  course  is  safe. 

•  (To  be  continued .) 
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EPITHELIOMA  CONTAGIOSUM  (Bol.) 

(SO-CALLED  VARIOLA  OF  BIRDS  ) 

The  minute  structure  of  fowl-pox,  by  Dr.  Csokor,  Vienna  Oest.,  IV  Jahr,  Schrift 
fiir  Wissen.,  Vet.  Extracts  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  V.M. 


From  the  earliest  times  we  have  had  descriptions  of  the  fowl- 
pox,  a  contagious  disease  affecting  pigeons,  chickens,  turkeys,  and 
even  hawks.  Hensinger,  who  first  thoroughly  described  the 
disease,  attributes  the  first  mention  of  it  to  Arabian  writers  in  the 
year  572.  Crescenzio  saw  the  pustules  on  the  heads  and  around 
the  eyes  of  pigeons,  and  noticed  that  it  was  especially  epidemic 
in  the  summer  months.  Yarious  writers,  mostly  from  Italy,  de¬ 
scribed  this  disease,  and  Bonfatti,  Klein  and  others  tried  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  variola  in  man. 

Leblanc,  Roell,  and  Bruckmueller  regarded  it  as  an  ophthal¬ 
mia.  Spinola  and  D’Arboval  doubted  the  identity  of  it  with 
variola,  and  obtained  only  negative  results  in  reciprocal  inocula¬ 
tions  of  the  pustules  from  fowls,  man,  sheep,  the  cow,  etc.  Biv- 
olta,  in  1873,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  “fowl-pox  ”  was  due 
to  a  parasite,  causing  a  skin  disease,  which  he  called  “  psorosper- 
mosi  della  cresta.”  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Bollinger  identified  the 
pustules  with  a  skin  neoplasm  in  man,  the  “  molluscum  contag- 
iosum.”  From  Bollinger’s  researches,  it  is  not  a  “fowl-pox,”  but 
an  epithelioma  contagiosum,  which  attacks  chickens,  pigeons  and 
turkeys,  in  an  epidemic  form,  during  the  hot  months.  As  the 
cause  of  the  molluscum,  Bollinger  gives  a  low  organism  of  the 
group  of  sporophytes.  The  following  lesions  are  given  by  the 
same  author:  The  emaciated  body  shows  pale  muscles,  and  gen¬ 
eral  anremia  over  the  head,  comb  and  gills,  larynx,  throat,  palate 
and  tongue,  and  sometimes  in  the  nostril  are  found  isolated,  or 
confluent  nodules,  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea,  gray¬ 
ish  red,  smooth  or  nodular,  with  starlike  dirty  gray  scabs.  In 
one  case,  over  thirty  of  these  nodules  were  seen.  Microscopical 
examination  showed  the  formation  of  epithelioma,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference,  that,  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  were  peculiar  shining 
round  bodies  (18  to  20  mm.  diameter),  which  showed  neither 
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colloid  or  amyloid  reaction.  Inoculated  fowls,  or  sound 
ones  placed  in  contact  with  affected  ones,  showed  the  lesions 
in  about  five  days ;  eleven  days  later  the  nodules  reached 
the  size  of  peas ;  by  the  third  week  the  chickens  became 
dejected,  refused  their  food,  and  died  with  the  appearance 
of  a  general  cyanosis.  Inoculations  on  sheep  and  goats  gave 
negative  results;  on  pigeons  the  tubercles  appeared,  but  the  birds 
recovered. 

From  the  small  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  disease  in  fowls  is  not  analogous  to  variola,  but  to 
molluscum  contagiosum. 

During  the  last  summer  Dr.  Csokor  received  two  living  and 
three  dead  chickens,  the  last  of  a  coop  of  thirty,  which  had  died 
of  the  same  trouble ;  the  origin  of  the  contagion  was  unknown. 
Dr.  Csokor  inoculated  other  fowls,  and  obtained  the  clinical  symp¬ 
toms  and  pathological  lesions  of  the  so-called  variola  of  fowls. 
He  inoculated  molluscum  contagiosum  from  man  in  the  combs 
of  chickens,  and  obtained  the  same  disease.  From  a  review  of 
the  work,  in  this  disease  in  man  and  in  other  animals,  the  author 
adopts  the  name  given  by  Bollinger,  of  epithelioma  contagiosum, 
as  being  the  most  proper. 

The  clinical  symptoms  are  dullness,  with  standing  feathers, 
distinct  chills  of  the  whole  body5>  smooth  round,  or  mulberry 
shaped  tumors,  from  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  to  that  of  a  bean, 
on  the  comb,  gills,  around  the  eyes,  ears,  and  beak  ;  sometimes 
the  top  of  the  tumor  was  thrown  up  like  a  thick  crust,  with  the 
tissue  underneath  very  moist ;  the  conjunctiva  excessively  red¬ 
dened,  covered  with  an  exudation  of  false  membrane ;  the  nos¬ 
trils  filled  with  thick  crusty  masses ;  breathing  short,  accelerated 
and  difficult ;  the  birds  stand  with  the  beak  on  the  ground  ;  heart 
beats  rapid,  and  thumping,  not  to  be  counted ;  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is  found  an  analogous  erup¬ 
tion,  and  false  membranes.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  short, 
the  birds  dying  from  asphyxia,  due  to  the  false  membrane  in  the 
throat ;  in  one  case  the  lungs  were  hepatised.  After  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  three  new  birds,  the  symptoms  showed  themselves  in  6 
days  :  by  the  10th  day  the  tumors  were  the  size  of  peas ;  these 
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were  covered  with  scabs  on  the  15th  day;  by  the  26  th  day,  most 
of  the  tumors  had  disappeared,  and  by  the  32d  day  the  birds 
had  entirely  recovered.  The  tumors  were  succeeded  by  cicatrices, 
on  which  the  feathers  reappeared.  Birds  inoculated  by  Bollinger 
all  died  except  a  pigeon.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  with  the 
various  epidemics.  Whilst  these  epidemics  are  most  common  in 
summer,  Dr.  Csokor  saw  one  in  February,  and  a  Hungarian  col¬ 
league  says  it  is  most  frequent  among  young  turkeys  during  the 
spring  months.  Dr.  Csokor  prefaces  his  microscopical  study  of 
the  eiuption  by  a  minute  description  of  the  normal  histology  of 
the  comb,  gills,  and  mucous  membrane  in  the  chicken.  The  former 
consist  simply  of  stellate  connective  tissue  cells,  with  isolated 
elastic  fibres,  which  conjoiii  to  give  a  fasciculated  appearance. 
Numerous  papillae  are  found,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  five¬ 
cell  or  ten-cell  layer  of  membrane ;  the  vascular  supply  is  rich  ; 
the  tissue  belongs  to  the  erectile.  After  the  first  tumor  appears, 
it  is  followed  by  smaller  ones,  in  the  immediate  circumference. 
Other  primary  nodules,  however,  soon  appear.  The  beginning  of 
the  morbid  process  is  from  the  rete  Malphigii,  between  the  pap¬ 
illae  with  increase  of  the  epidermic  cells,  and  rapid  proliferation 
of  the  nuclei.  The  cells  become  dry,  and  the  nuclei  are  not  to 
be  distinguished.  In  the  lower  layer  are  found  the  peculiar  bod¬ 
ies  (koerperchen,  not  colored  by  eosine)  as  in  the  molluscum  con- 
tagiosum.  The  peculiar  bodies  are  sickle  shaped,  lying  outside 
of  the  cells  of  the  ground  substance.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
the  red  blood  cell,  of  a  greenish  tinge,  sharply  formed,  and  trans¬ 
parent  in  the  middle.  The  sickle  shape  turns  to  a  wedge,  lemon, 
and  finally  to  a  round  one,  the  bodies  still  remaining  outside  of 
the  cells.  Larger  bodies  are  then  found  in  the  cells — large  shin¬ 
ing  balls  appear  in  the  majority  of  cases  ;  these  belong  to  the 
same  general  class  as  the  monocystis ,  coccidium  oviformi ,  and  the 
psorosperma ,  as  the  author  shows  from  an  accurate  microscopic 
study.  Dr.  Csokor  comes  to  the  following  conclusions. 

1st. — There  is  not  a  variola  of  fowls.  All  heretofore  dis- 
cribed  disease  of  this  kind  corresponds  to  the  molluscum  contag- 
iosum. 

2d. — This  disease  is  best  described  by  the  name  of  epitheli¬ 
oma  contagiosum. 
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3d. — This  malady  is  contagions,  and  is  identical  with  the 
disease  in  man. 

4th. — The  virus  lies  in  the  the  molluscum  bodies.  Inocula¬ 
tion  gives  positive  results. 

5th. — Whether  they  are  gregarian  must  be  determined  by  fu¬ 
ture  experiments. 

6th. — If  they  are,  their  causative  action  must  be  further 
studied. 

7tli. — The  mortality  is  influenced  by  the  point  at  which  the 
eruption  occurs. 


ACTINOMYKOSIS  IN  NORTH  ANDOVER. 

By  J.  F.  Winchester,  D.Y.S. 

In  September,  1882,  Mr.  W.  bought  a  Guernsey  bull  of  Dr. 
Uorland,  of  Hew  London,  Conn.,  by  the  name  of  Sunflower,  and 
soon  after  having  the  animal  it  was  noticed  that  he  did  not  breath 
naturally,  a  sound  being  emitted  at  each  respiration,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  grew  worse.  The  next  May  his  appetite  failed,  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  swallow  readily,  so  that  in  September  he  was  so 
emaciated  that  he  was  destroyed. 

The  post  mortem  revealed  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
normal,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  white  and  firm  nodule  in 
the  liver.  By  removing  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  I  found  above 
them  a  large  firm  round  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  foot-ball, 
which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  degenerated  pus,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  small  yellow  masses. 

Case  No.  2  of  Actinomykosis. — A  native  cow  had  first 
showed  signs  of  failing  appetite  about  the  1st  of  May,  1883,  and 
early  in  J  nne  she  began  to  breath  hard  and  lose  flesh.  Some¬ 
time  during  the  month  of  August  the  sub-maxillary  bone  began  to 
enlarge  on  one  side,  and  continued  to  grow  until  the  middle  of 
November,  when  it  broke,  and  discharged  a  thin  pus.  The  ulcer 
kept  discharging  until  the  latter  part  of  December,  when  she  was 
killed.  On  making  a  post  mortem  I  found  the  abdominal  viscera 
normal,  while  the  lungs  contained  a  few  white  hard  nodules  in 
the  anterior  lobes. 
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On  removing  the  pharynx  and  larynx  I  found  a  post  pharyn¬ 
geal  abscess,  but  not  quite  as  large  as  that  in  case  No.  1.  There 
was  degeneration  of  the  sub-maxillary  bone. 

Case  No.  3  of  Actinomykosis. — Guernsey  cow  “  Cherry.” 
Began  to  fail  in  flesh  about  the  1st  of  January,  1884,  and  no¬ 
ticed  difficulty  in  breathing  while  eating.  About  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  continues  to  lose  flesh,  and  eats  but  very  little. 
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DO  WE  WANT  FOREIGN  VETERINARIANS  ? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers’  Association, 
held  on  the  7th  of  April  at  Cheyenne,  one  Mr.  Simpson  earnestly 
advocated  the  engagement  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  should  be  exclusively  their  own  property,  and  no¬ 
body  else’s ;  and  “  with  due  respect  to  the  territorial  veterinari- 
narians,”  he  would  suggest  the  procurement  of  an  imported 
article,  and  recommended  “getting  one  from  across  the  water.” 
He  said,  “  If  we  had  had  such  a  veterinarian  during  the  late  scare 
in  Kansas,  the  damaging  mistakes  made  there  would  not  have 
occurred.” 

We  need  not  say  that  this,  proposition  failed  to  win  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  the  Association,  and  that  prominent  amongst  the  op- 
posers  was  Mr.  T.  Sturgis,  one  of  the  most  influential  stock  growers 
in  Wyoming,  and  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  all  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  elevation  of  veterinary  science  in  that  Territory. 

State  Veterinarian  J.  D.  Hopkins  stated  his  objections  in 
some  well-judged  remarks,  which,  however,  owing  to  his  peculiar 
official  position,  and  his  natural  moderation  and  kindness,  were 
characterized  by  less  force  than  they  might  have  been  made 
to  carry.  But  does  Wyoming  Territory,  or  do  any  other 
parts  of  the  country  need  the  importation  of  veterinarians 
from  across  the  water  to  protect  their  domestic  animals  from 
contagious  diseases  ?  Is  it  so  difficult  for  an  educated  veteri¬ 
narian  to  recognize  one  or  all  of  them  ?  Who  that  has  seen 
pleuro-pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  glanders, 
farcy  etc.,  knowing  their  symptoms  and  their  pathology,  can  fail 
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to  recognize  them  ?  Mistakes  are  possible ;  an  unnecessary 
scare  ”  may  follow  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  if  error  existed ,  the 
mistake  and  the  scare  have  produced  much  resulting  good — if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  occurrence,  the  important  and  beneficent 
laws  which  have  been  enacted  would  not  now  exist,  and  the 
measures  of  precaution  which  are  springing  up  all  about  us, 
would  have  had  no  being.  And-  again,  are  veterinarians  from 
across  the  water  infallible  in  the  detection  of  contagious  diseases  ? 
The  history  of  rinderpest  in  England  proves  the  contrary. 

But,  if  we  cannot  look  favorably  on  Mr.  Simpson’s  motion, 
is  there  not  something  else  to  be  done  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
year  by  year  contagious  diseases  are  gaining  a  foot-hold  on  our 
continent.  Pleuro  pneumonia  threatens  the  large  herds  of  the 
west.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  entered,  and  may  again  enter 
our  land.  Tuberculosis,  glanders,  farcy  are  found  in  every  quar¬ 
ter.  Dourine,  that  dreadful  disease  of  the  solipeds,  may  appear 
in  some  of  our  large  breeding  farms.  Who  knows  whether,  per¬ 
haps,  rinderpest  may  not  find  its  way  to  our  shores  ?  And  to 
fight  all  these,  to  protect  our  immense  national  wealth,  we  have 
but  a  handfull  of  veterinarians,  most  of  them  young  men,  only 
within  the  last  few  years  educated  for  this  work. 

What  we  do  want — what  Wyoming  Territory,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  as  well  as  all  our  large  States,  where  cattle  and  horses 
are  raised,  all  need  -is  to  appreciate  the  value  of  veterinary  edu¬ 
cation.  They  must  send  their  sons  to  veterinary  colleges,  and 
must  insure  their  becoming  educated  veterinarians.  The  time 
has  passed  when  young  men  needed  to  go  abroad  to  get  medical 
or  veterinary  education.  Let  them  study  at  home.  There  are 
veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  they  can  attend, 
and  acquire  all  the  necessary  education,  theoretical,  as  well  as 
practical, and  where,  as  Americans,  they  can  build  themselves  in¬ 
to  noble  positions,  which  they  can  fill  quite  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  foreign  practitioners. 


OUTBREAK  IN  KANSAS. 

It  is  probably,  only  by  degrees,  that  the  profession  will  be 
able  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  true  nature  of  the 
outbreak  in  Kansas.  Having  published  the  report  and  the  opin 
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ion  promulgated  by  State  Yeterinarian  Holcombe,  we  lay  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  in  our  present  issue,  the  report  of  Dr.  Faville, 
together  with  an  extract  from  that  of  State  Yeterinarian  Hop¬ 
kins.  These  three  reports  express  very  different  opinions.  On 
one  hand,  a  severe  contagious  disease  is  recognized,  which  might, 
after  all,  have  found  its  way,  (and  perhaps  it  has),  down  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  seeing  it  has  been  permitted  to  land  in  Maine.  Again,  we 
have  a  theory  of  ergotism,  to  be  followed  by  a  third,  which  de¬ 
termines  it  to  have  been  foot-rot.  If  these  opinions  are  authori¬ 
tative,  which  one  is  the  right  ? 

Is  it  not  time  we  heard  something  from  the  head-quarters? 
Cannot  the  Yeterinarian  of  the  Agricultural  Department  favor 
the  profession  with  his  report  ?  He  certainly  has  had  ample 
time  to  put  it  in  form,  and  if  experiments  have  been  necessary  to 
a  decision,  to  have  given  us  their  results  long  before  this. 

The  veterinary  profession  are  waiting  for  the  report  of  Dr. 
Salmon. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

NEW  EXPERIMENTS  ON  RABIES. 

By  Messrs.  Pasteur,  Chamberland  and  Roux. 

(Read  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris.) 

The  new  facts  which  I  solicit  the  honor  in  my  own  and  the 
names  of  my  collaborators  to  communicate,  have  all  been  developed 
by  the  use  of  twTo  highly  effective  methods.  These  are  the 
inoculation  of  the  rabid  virus  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  by 
trephining ;  the  other  by  the  injection  of  that  virus  into  the  cir¬ 
culatory  system. 

The  word  threphining  suggests  the  idea  of  a  long  operation, 
with  a  difficult  manipulation.  But  this  suggestion  is  a  faulty 
one.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  operations  practised  upon  dogs, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  hens,  monkeys  and  sheep,  the  failures  count 
very  few.  And  as  to  the  dexterity  in  execution  wdiich  it  requires, 
it  is  certainly  very  easy  of  acquirement  by  almost  an  y  person. 
A  young  assistant  of  my  own  laboratory  very  rapidly  learned 
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from  Mr.  Roux  to  perforin  the  operation,  and  now  performs  it 
whenever  we  require  it,  almost  without  accident.  It  occupies  so 
little  time  that  the  last  monkey  operated  upon  was  chloroformed, 
trephined,  and  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  anesthetic  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  in  less  thau  fifteen  minutes  more  he  was 
eating  a  fig. 

To  be  brief,  I  will  give  you  a  concise  summary  of  our  attained 
results : 

1.  In  a  previous  communication  I  announced  that  the  most 
frequent  result  of  the  inoculation  of  the  rabid  virus  into  the 
circulating  system  is  paralytic  rabies,  with  absence  of  rage  and 
rabid  barking.  It  was  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  under  these 
conditions,  the  rabid  virus  ought  first  to  fix  itself  and  grow  upon 
the  marrow.  In  destroying  dogs  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  symptoms  of  paralysis,  and  also  afterwards  studying, 
comparatively,  the  virulent  power  of  the  marrow,  principally  at 
the  lumbar  bulbe  and  the  virulency  of  the  bulb,  we  have  found 
that  the  marrow  could  be  rabid  where  the  bulb  was  not. 

2.  We  have  previously  shown,  that  in  cases  of  rabies,  the 
virus  had  its  seat  both  in  the  encephalon  and  in  the  mar¬ 
row.  We  have  more  recently,  looked  for  it  in  the  nerves  proper 
and  in  the  salivary  glands.  We  have  succeeded  in  giving  rabies 
with  portions  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  whether  taken  at  its 
origin,  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  or  at  points  more  distant. 
The  sciatic  nerves  have  also  shown  us  the  virus,  as  well  as  the 
maxillary,  parotid  and  sublingual  glands.  The  entire  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  from  its  center  to  its  periphery,  is  then  susceptible  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  rabid  virus.  We  may  now  understand  the 
nervous  superexcitation  manifested  in  many  cases  of  rabies  and 
so  often  evident  in  man  through  the  peculiar  symptom  of 
aerophobia. 

The  virulency  of  the  sailva  aud  of  the  salivary  glands  has 
been  observed  in  dogs  rendered  rabid  by  intra  cranial  or  intra¬ 
venous  inoculation,  as  upon  dogs  affected  with  so-called  spontane¬ 
ous  rabies. 

3.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  rabid  virus  can  be  pre¬ 
served,  with  all  its  virulency,  in  the  encephalon  and  in  the  mar- 
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row,  during  several  weeks,  when  the  putrefaction  of  a  cadaver 
has  been  prevented  by  a  temperature  of  0°xl2°  below  zero. 

We  have  found  that  the  pure  virus,  placed  in  closely  sealed 
tubes,  was  also  preserved,  during  three  weeks,  and  even  a  month 
during  the  heat  of  summer. 

4.  We  have  again  verified  the  fact  that  rabid  virus  may  exist 
in  the  cephalo-rachidean  fluid,  but  that  its  presence  was  not  con¬ 
stant  and  even  that  this  liquid  could  produce  rabies  when  it  had  a 
limpid  appearance,  but  again,  would  not  give  it  where  it  had  be¬ 
come  opalescent. 

5.  We  have  made  many  attempts  to  cultivate  the  rabid 
virus,  both  in  the  cephalo-rachidean  fluid,  and  in  other  sub¬ 
stances,  and  even  in  marrow  extracted  in  a  perfect  state  of  purity 
from  animals  killed  while  in  perfect  health,  but  thus  far  without 
success.  “  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  rabid  microbe,”  was  one 
day  queried  by  our  confrere,  M.  Bouley.  “ 1  can  only  assure 
you,”  I  answered,  “  that  if  you  present  to  me  a  rabid  and  a 
healthy  brain,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  by  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  two  bulbs,  which  is  diseased  and 
which  is  not.”  An  immense  number  of  molecular  granulations 
are  present  in  both,  but  those  in  the  rabid  bulb  are  finer  and 
more  numerous,  and  suggest  the  belief  of  a  microbe  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  size,  having  neither  the  form  of  the  bacillus  nor 
that  of  contracted  micrococcus;  they  are  simply  mere  points. 

By  one  method  only  have  we  been  able,  so  far,  to  isolate  these 
granulations  from  all  the  other  elements  of  the  nervous  substance. 
This  consists  in  injecting  into  the  veins  of  the  rabid  animal,  at 
the  moment  when  asphyxia  begins,  the  virus  taken  from  the  bulb 
of  another  animal  which  has  died  from  rabies.  In  a  very  few 
hours,  either  because  the  normal  elements  of  the  nervous  sub¬ 
stances  fix  themselves  upon  the  capillaries,  or,  rather,  that  the 
blood  digests  them,  there  remains  in  this  latter  fluid  only  the  in¬ 
finitely  small  granulations  previously  mentioned.  Besides,  in  these 
quite  peculiar  circumstances,  they  can  easily  be  colored  by  various 
degrees  of  aniline.  * 

*  We  have  not  yet  the  evident  proofs  that  these  granulations  are  absolutely 
the  rabid  microbes.  We  are  still  investigating  this  point. 
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In  relation  to  the  blood  of  rabid  animals,  we  succeeded  in  one 
instance  in  giving  rabies  to  a  dog  with  the  blood  of  a  rabbit 
which  had  died  mad.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
this  fact,  which  is  one  to  which  great  importance  attaches.  One 
question  has  occupied  us.  The  fact  is  generally  known  that, 
usually,  the  bitten  dog,  if  he  becomes  mad,  exhibits  rage,  with  a 
desire  to  bite,  and  has  that  special  barking  known  as  the  rabid 
bark.  In  the  ordinary  condition  of  our  experiments,  when  we 
inoculate  the  rabid  virus  into  a  vein,  or  into  the  subcutaneous  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  it  is  the  paralytic  form,  without  rage  or  barking, 
which  commonly  follows.  Trephining  on  the  contrary,  gives  rise 
to  furious  rabies.  We  have  observed,  also,  that  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  furious  rabies  by  the  mtra-venous,  or  hypodermic  inocu¬ 
lation,  the  only  condition  necessary  being  that  we  shall  use  very 
small  portions  of  virus.  The  smaller  the  amount  that  is  used  in 
hypodermic  or  intra-venous  inoculation,  the  more  readily  the 
furious  variety  of  rabies  is  produced.  We  have  also  observed 
that  the  use  of  small  quantities  in  the  inoculation  may  greatly  ex¬ 
tend  the  incubations,  and  that  in  carrying  the  dilution  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  not  very  high,  the  inoculation  remains  without  ef¬ 
fect.  The  interest  attaching  to  these  conclusions  justifies  me  in 
reporting  the  details  of  two  experiments. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1883,  three  dogs  were  inoculated  in  the 
vein  of  the  right  hind  leg,  with  rabid  virus  in  a  sterilized  bouil¬ 
lon.  The  first  dog  had  \  cubic  centimeter ;  the  second,  1-100  ; 
the  third,  1-200. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  first  dog  had  lost  his  ordinary  appetite  ; 
on  the  eighteenth,  was  entirely  paralyzed,  and  died  two  days  later, 
without  bark  or  rage.  The  second  dog  continued  to  eat  on  the 
thirty-seventh  day  after  inoculation ;  the  day  following  he  pre¬ 
sented  suspicious  appearances  ;  on  the  next,  or  thirty  ninth  day,  he 
had  the  rabid  voice,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  The  third 
dog  did  not  become  mad. 

In  another  experiment,  inoculation  was  performed  on  a  first 
dog,  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  rabid  matter,  in  sterilized  bouil¬ 
lon  ;  a  second  received  1-20 ;  and  a  third,  1-50  of  the  same  mat¬ 
ter. 
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T1  e  duration  of  incubation  has  been,  respectively,  seven, 
twenty  and  twenty-five  days.  The  first  two  dogs  had  the  par¬ 
alytic,  and  the  third  the  furious  barking  and  biting  form  of 
rabies. 

We  have  verified  the  fact  that,  although  small  quantities  may 
have  failed  to  produce  rabies,  the  animal  may  secure  it  by  new 
inoculations.  In  other  words,  inoculations  of  small  quantities  do 
not  insure  immunity. 

{To  be  continued .) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

ELIMINATION  OF  THE  LEFT  KIDNEY,  FOLLOWING  AN  INCISION 

IN  THE  RUMEN  OF  A  COW. 

By  M.  Miohaud. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  an  animal  which  had  been  oper¬ 
ated  upon  by  an  empiric,  by  an  incision  of  the  rumen,  for  the 
relief  of  an  excessive  meteorization.  Six  days  afterward  she  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition  and  had  lost  flesh  considerably.  The 
parts  where  she  had  been  operated  upon  were  covered  with  a 
thick  plaster  of  pitch.  The  incision,  which  had  been  made  at  the 
left  flank  and  through  the  rumen,  in  order  to  allow  the  removal 
of  food  from  the  cavity  of  that  organ,  was  closed  by  the  plaster. 
This  being  washed  off  the  infiltrated  edges  appeared  covered  with 
food  expelled  from  the  rumen  and  mixed  with  sloughing  cellular 
tissue.  The  part  had  become  the  seat  of  a  very  offensive  odor. 
The  division  of  the  tissues  had  been  made  quite  near  to  the  last 
rib  and  parallel  with  it,  and  extended  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vetebrse.  The  prognosis  was  a  very  serious  one.  The 
wound  was  carefully  cleaned  and  dressed  several  times  a  day,  with 
phenic  solution,  and  covered  with  a  compress  of  the  same  kind.  A 
few  days  later  the  parts  had  begun  to  look  better ;  sloughing 
cellular  tissue  was  easily  removed,  but  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
appeared  a  greasy,  diseased  mass  of  similar  tissue,  to  remove 
which  required  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Upon  the  removal  and  examination  of  this  mass  it  proved 
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to  be  principally  composed  of  the  left  kidney,  softened  and  atro¬ 
phied,  the  structure  of  which  had  undergone  partial  purulent  de¬ 
generation.  The  owner  having  refused  to  have  the  cow  destroyed, 
she  was  treated  to  dressings  of  permaganate  of  potash  solution 
(1  to  10),  and  after  a  slow  and  tedious  course  of  treatment  made 
a  complete  recovery. — Journal  de  Zootechnie. 


CONTINUED  PRESENCE  OF  THE  URACHUS,  ACCOMPANIED  WITH 
ANAL  IMPERFORATION  AND  YESICO-RECTAL  COMMUNICATION. 

By  M.  M.  Kaufmann  and  Blano. 

A  calf,  13  days  old,  presented  a  large  ventral  hernia  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  umbilicus,  and  on  the  left  of  the  linea  alba.  On  the 
right  of  the  tumor,  the  orifice  of  the  sheath  resembled  a  vulva,  from 
which  the  urine  and  the  fceces  escaped.  The  anus  was  imperfor¬ 
ate  and  the  penis  normally  developed.  At  the  post-mortem  it 
was  found  that  besides  the  ventral  hernia,  which  was  formed  by 
the  posterior  part  of  the  abomasum  and  some  intestinal  folds, 
the  floating  colon  terminated  by  a  coecurn  turned  towards  the  im¬ 
perforate  'anal  region.  The  urachus  was. existing  and  opened  on 
the  sheath  alongside  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  which  had  a 
urethral  canal  closed  in  its  whole  length.  These  abnormal  features 
all  resulted  from  the  imperforation  of  the  anus.  The  foeces  accu¬ 
mulating  at  the  extremity  of  the  floating  colon,  first  distended  it 
and  then  transformed  it  into  a  coecurn.  The  distension  continu¬ 
ing,  an  artificial  anus  was  formed  by  an  opening  taking  place  into 
the  bladder,  but  as  the  urethra  was  closed,  the  only  escape  for  the 
urinej  and  foeces  was  through  the  urachus,  which  had  remained 
open. — Journal  de  Zootechnie. 


A  CASE  OF  TRIORCHYDIA. 

By  M.  Letakd. 

The  author  was  called  to  castrate  a  yearling  Percheron.  The 
process  employed  was  that  of  the  clams ;  the  operation  being  by 
covered  testicle.  The  two  testicles  removed  were  small,  soft  and 
hanging  at  the  end  of  a  comparatively  large  cord.  The  animal 
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made  a  good  recovery.  A  year  later  Mr.  L.  was  called  to  the 
same  place  to  give  his  attention  to  an  animal  suffering  with  ver¬ 
tigo,  and  was  then  informed  that  the  colt  he  had  castrated  a 
year  before  was  as  ardent  and  troublesome  with  mares  as  if  ho 
had  not  been  altered.  On  careful  examination  of  the  animal, 
now  a  well-developed  two-and-a-half-y ear-old  colt,  the  inguinal 
region  presented  on  the  right  side  a  movable  tumor,  well  up  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  of  the  size  of  a  billiard  ball,  and  hanging 
at  the  extremity  of  the  testicular  cord.  The  animal  was  then 
operated  upon  a  second  time,  the  operation  being  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  on  account  of  the  adhesions  of  the  oro;an  with  the  surround- 
ing  tissues.  The  testicle  was  of  normal  size  and  had  the  shape 
of  a  pear,  the  cord  being  quite  small  with  an  atrophied  character, 
presenting  towards  its  middle  a  cylindrical  mass  of  fibrous  con¬ 
sistency,  of  the  size  of  a  quill.  It  was  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  cord  from  which  a  testicle  was  removed  at  the  first  operation. 
— Archives  Veterinaires . 


REDUCTION  OF  FOUR  INGUINAL  HERNIA  ON  THE  SAME  ANIMAL. 

By  M.  Bonnigal. 

A  stallion,  four  years  old,  was  subject  to  frequent  colics, 
probably  due  to  inguinal  hernia,  which  were  reduced  sponta¬ 
neously  during  the  struggles  of  the  animal.  One  day,  the  colic 
continuing,  the  author  was  called  in  and  found  a  case  of  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia.  Being  unable  to  reduce  it,  the  operation  was  per¬ 
formed,  thirteen  hours  after  the  first,  symptoms  of  colic.  Though 
some  difficulties  were  encountered  during  the  operation,  it  proved 
successful,  and  the  animal  returned  to  his  work  six  weeks  after. 

Two  weeks  later  another  attack  of  colic  occurred.  This 
proved  to  be  a  hernia  of  the  left  inguinal  region,  which  after 
numerous  attempts  was  at  last  reduced.  Fearing  to  castrate,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  animal  was 
left  alone,  to  be  again  attacked  with  the  former  trouble  after 
eight  days.  Being  once  more  relieved,  he  remained  hearty  for 
three  weeks  more,  when  he  was  again  ruptured.  He  was  then 
castrated.  The  recovery  was  complete. — Presse  Veterinaire. 
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REVIEW. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  ANIMAL  DISEASES  TO  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

AND  THEIR  PREVENTION, 

By  Frank  S.  Billings,  D.V.S.,  Graduate  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Institute  of 
Berlin ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Brandenburg,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Veterinary  Society  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  &c. 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  from  his  European  visit, 
where  the  author  of  this  volume  had  been  perfecting  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies  at  the  Veterinary  Institute  of  Berlin,  of  which  he 
is  the  first  American  graduate,  Mr.  Billings  has  directed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  efforts  of  his  professional  career  to  the  aim  of  placing  him¬ 
self  before  the  public  as  the  champion  of  the  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Veterinary  School  in  this  country. 
Having  at  various  times  appealed  by  his  writings  in  a  series  of 
published  articles  referring  to  that  subject,  he  has  to-day  crowned 
his  former  efforts  by  the  publication  of  the  “  Relations  of  Animal 
Diseases,  etc.,”  as  explicatory  of  the  powerful  reasons  which  ren¬ 
der  the  foundation  of  such  a  national  institution  imperative  and 
desirable.  The  work  appears  in  a  handsome  volume  of  over  400 
pages,  brought  out  in  a  handsome  and  attractive  style,  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  own  peculiar,  enthusiastic  and  earnest  tone  and  man¬ 
ner.  The  work  possesses  many  excellent  points,  but  would  have 
lost  none  of  its  value  if  the  language  of  the  author  had  been,  in 
many  cases,  less  severe,  and  in  many  parts  uncompromising.  La 
critique  est.  aisee,  and  the  ability  to  criticise  well  or  severely,  is  not 
the  only  quality  required  to  insure  a  desirable  result,  however 
good  and  commendable  that  may  be. 

The  “  Relations  of  Animal  Diseases  ”  is  divided  into  three 
parts. 

The  first  treats  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals. 
Trichiniasis  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Billings  has  given  a'large 
amount  of  attention.  The  long  article  published  some  time  since 
in  these  pages  on  that  subject,  will  suffice  to  satisfy  the  reader  in 
quest  of  discoveries  of  interest,  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
especially  at  a  period  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  question 
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of  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  American  swine  is  exciting 
so  large  a  degree  of  interest  in  Europe.  Hog  cholera,  tubercu¬ 
losis,  accompanied  with  an  excellent  article  on  infection  and  bac¬ 
teria,  anthrax,  Texas  fever,  rabies  and  glanders,  complete  the 
first  part.  It  occurs  to  us  that  in  treating  of  the  various  dis¬ 
eases,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Billings  has  not  entered  a  little 
more  fully  into  the  minutiae  of  the  new  discoveries  recently 
achieved  by  European  veterinarians  in  some  of  these  affections. 
But  the  work  was,  of  course,  not  designed  to  be  a  book  on  prac¬ 
tice,  nor  on  sanitary  medicine,  and  probably  what  is  said  touch¬ 
ing  these  matters  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  give  weight  to 
the  main  object  in  view.  This  is  gradually  brought  forward  in 
Part  Second,  and  well  developed  in  the  concluding  division. 

Pet  why  do  we  find  no  mention  of  certain  other  affections, 
such  as  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa,  eczema  contagiosa,  and 
others  ?  Might  they  not  have  proved  as  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  view  of  those  to  whom  the  book  is,  probably, 
principally  directed,  viz. :  members  of  Congress,  of  the  various 
departments,  or  of  the  General  and  various  State  Governments  ? 

In  Part  Second  the  reader  is  treated  to  a  history  of  veterinary 
medicine,  not  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  We  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  this  portion  of  the  work  to  the  reader’s  attention.  It 
is  the  result  of  careful  compilation  and  research,  and  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  Taking  up  the  subject  from 
the  most  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  the  author  brings  us  down 
by  degrees  to  the  day  of  the  foundation  of  veterinary  schools  in 
Europe,  dwelling  principally  on  the  schools  of  Germany  and  the 
Veterinary  Institute  of  Prussia,  which  seems  to  be  exhibited  to 
us  as  the  typical  institution  of  the  world.  Nothing  less  could  be 
expected  than  this  expression  of  the  love  and  admiration  of  an 
alumnus  for  his  alma  mater. 

This  part  is  concluded  by  the  publication  of  the  Prussian 
Laws  for  the  Suppression  of  Contagious  Animal  Diseases,  and  if 
we  did  not  know  our  friend  Billings  to  be  a  thorough  American 
at  heart,  as  he  truly  is,  we  should  certainly  credit  him  with  a  Ger¬ 
man  nativity. 

In  Part  Three  the  author  reaches  the  main  object  of  his  ex- 
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cellcnt  work.  Having  first  shown  the  danger  to  the  human  race 
of  animal  diseases,  and  secondly,  placed  before  his  readers  the 
methods  by  which  these  dangers  are  avoided  in  Germany,  he  now 
calls  upon  us  for  the  means  of  checking  them  in  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  comprehensively  stated  to  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  veterinary  police  system  and  a  National  Veter¬ 
inary  Institute. 

Every  lover  of  his  profession  will  agree  with  the  idea,  and 
every  veterinarian  will  certainly  endorse  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  views  so  strongly,  and,  at  times,  too  strongly,  expressed.  But 
to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  was  it  necessary  to  speak,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  lias  done,  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  establish 
veterinary  schools  by  private  enterprise  ?  These  efforts  have,  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  originated  in  disinterested  motives;  as  much 
so,  at  least,  as  those  which  usually  lie  at  the  foundation  of  business 
endeavors,  and  have  not  been  started  with  the  sole  consideration 
“ whether  it  would  pay  or  not ,  in  the  American  sense”  but  with 
the  honorable  object  of  educating,  as  well  as  possible,  young  men 
desiring  it,  in  the  various  departments  of  veterinary  medicine.  It 
ought  not  to  be  expected  that  these  schools,'  in  which  the  gentle¬ 
men  engaged  in  teaching  are  contributing  their  time  and  labor 
without  either  private,  city,  State  or  general  governmental  finan¬ 
cial  support,  can  accomplish  results  such  as  the  large  schools  of 
Europe  can  bring  forth,  with  the  assistance  of  a  heavy  financial 
budget.  And  still,  these  private  schools,  asking  nothing,  expect¬ 
ing  nothing,  non-paying  institutions,  keep  on  with  their  work, 
which  they  believe  has  not  proved  altogether  worthless. 

Taken  altogether,  the  “  Relations  of  Animal  Diseases  ”  will 
prove  an  excellent  acquisition  for  every  one  who  is  a  lover  of  live¬ 
stock  and  of  his  own  welfare,  and  is  mindful  of  his  personal  value 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national  wealth.  It  must  find  its 
way  into  every  veterinary  library,  and  in  producing  it  Mr. 
Billings  has  done  well,  and  merits  the  sincere  good  wishes  of 
all  for  its  success,  and  that  of  his  efforts  in  aiding  in  the  creation 
in  America  of  a  National  Veterinary  School.  (L.) 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  regulary  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Vet¬ 
erinary  Society  was  held  at  the  American  Veterinary  College,  on 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  8  p.  m. 

The  President,  Dr.  Liautard,  in  the  chair. 

Members  present  were,  Drs.  Burden,  Field,  Robertson,  Coates, 
L.  McLean,  Kemp,  R.  McLean,  Dixon,  Johnson,  Bath,  Pendry, 
Bretherton,  Walton,  Denslow,  and  Char  am. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  stated  the  Society  would,  for  the  present,  continue 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  College,  and  hold  its  meetings  in 
the  Lecture-Room  of  that  institution,  and  obviate  the  expense  of 
meeting  elsewhere. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Kemp,  being  called  upon  to  read  his  promised  pa¬ 
per,  stated  that  he  had  concluded  to  read  upon  a  subject  they  no 
doubt  were  well  acquainted  with.  He  called  it  “  Mud  Fever,” 
but  had  been  able  to  tind  but  little  or  no  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  text  books,  so,  consequently,  would  have  to  give  his 
own  experience.  His  paper,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  short, 
yet  he  trusted  it  would  serve  the  requisite  purpose,  of  drawing 
out  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  those  present. 

He  read  as  follows  : 

FROST  BITES— “MUD  FEVER.” 

Under  this  heading,  which  I  have  adopted  for  the  want  of  a 
more  suitable  one,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  a  peculiar  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  phalangeal  region  of  the  horse,  which  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  during  the  winter  just  past.  Possibly 
“  Sloughing  and  Healing  ”  would  be  a  more  appropriate  heading 
under  which  to  write  on  this  subject,  for  this  is  precisely  what 
occurs  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  so-called  “  mud  fever,”  which 
has  prevailed  epizootically  during  the  past  winter. 

lc  Mud  fever  ”  might  be  defined  as  an  inflammation  affecting 
one  or  more  circumscribed  portions  of  the  phalangeal  region  ;  an 
inflammation  which,  although  it  has  no  tendency  to  spread  later- 
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ally,  invades  the  subcutaneous  areola  and  aponeurotic  structures, 
and  is  followed  by  a  sloughing  of  the  portion  of  skin  involved 
and  the  connective  tissue  beneath. 

In  many  cases  the  process  resembles  the  suppurative  termi¬ 
nation  of  a  contused  wound,  plastic  infiltration  existing  at  first, 
followed  by  suppuration,  which  soon  attacks  the  skin,  which  it 
perforates  from  within  outward,  exposing  an  irregular  cavity  in 
which  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  represented  by  masses 
of  shreddy  sloughs,  soaked  in  a  puriform  fluid,  mixed  with  coag¬ 
ulated  lymph  and  blood. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  which  operate  to  produce  these 
changes,  there  is  but  one  which  I  can  assign  as  the  direct  cause — 
and  that  is  cold.  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  low  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature,  nor  to  snow  or  ice — which  do  not  produce  a  degree  of 
cold  greater  than  32°  Fahrenheit — but  to  artificial  cold,  caused 
by  the  admixture  of  salt  with  the  snow  in  the  streets.  When 
salt  is  mixed  with  snow  in  equal  parts,  an  extreme  degree  of  cold 
is  attained,  the  temperature  being  reduced  from  zero,  Fahrenheit, 
to  18°  below.  The  effect  of  such  intense  cold  upon  the  integu¬ 
ments  of  a  region  so  meagerly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and  so 
far  away  from  the  centre  of  circulation  as  the  phalangeal  region 
of  the  horse,  can  readily  be  imagined  :  congelation  must  follow, 
and  gangrene  is  the  result,  the  animal,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  being  taken  from  the  streets  into  a  hot  stable  where  his 
feet  and  legs  are  surrounded  with  straw.  Moreover,  the  effects 
of  dry  cold  are  much  less  injurious  to  the  part  where  it  is  applied 
than  cold  associated  with  moisture,  and  it  is  to  wet  and  cold  at 
the  same  time  that  these  horses’  feet  are  exposed.  Although  the 
various  forms  of  eczematoses,  familiarly  known  as  “  scratches,” 
“  grease,”  and  “  chapping,”  are  met  with  during  the  entire  win¬ 
ter,  the  deep  sloughings  to  which  I  have  alluded  occur  only  while 
the  streets  contain  snow  and  ice,  which  fact  leads  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  excessive  cold  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  development. 

Pathology . — The  effect  of  extreme  cold  on  the  animal  body 
is  to  lower  all  vital  activity.  Whether  this  extinction  of  vitality 
is  general  or  local  depends  upon  whether  the  entire  body  or  a 
portion  only  is  exposed  to  its  effects.  The  blood  vessels  of  the 
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exposed  part,  after  first  dilating,  contract  to  such  an  extent  as  not 
to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  eorpuscules — the  physiological 
processes  necessary  to  life  cannot  go  on,  and  the  part  is  destroyed. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule  horses  that  are  used  for  business  pur¬ 
poses,  and  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the  streets  are  the  sufferers. 
The  first  symptom  noticed  is  that  of  lameness — geuerally  of  one 
of  the  posterior  extremeties.  At  the  same  time  the  leg  is  noticed 
to  be  somewhat  swollen  as  far  as  the  hock.  The  lameness  in¬ 
creases,  and  by  the  third  day  after  its  first  appearance  the  animal 
is  unwilling  to  put  the  foot  to  the  ground.  If  examined  at  this 
time  the  seat  of  the  injury  (generally  located  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  ergot  and  the  glomes  of  the  frog)  is  found  to  be 
swollen  and  oedematous,  pitting  on  pressure,  and  excessively 
painful — the  slightest  touch  causing  the  animal  to  throw  the  leg 
violently  outward  at  right  angles  with  the  body.  About  the  fifth 
day  the  skin  is  perforated  from  within  outward,  and  a  quantity 
of  sero-pnrulent  fluid  escapes.  In  a  short  time  a  portion  of  the 
skin  surrounding  the  perforation  detaches  itself  and  leaves  ex¬ 
posed  an  irregular  cavity  sometimes  an  inch  in  depth.  This  cav¬ 
ity  slowly  fills  up  by  granulations.  The  treatment  is  simple,  be¬ 
ing  directed  toward  the  promotion  of  the  suppurative  process,  and 
the  detachment  of  the  gangrenous  tissue.  After  this  has  been 
effected  the  cavity  which  remains  is  to  be  treated  like  an  ordinary 
granulating  wound. 

In  answer,  Dr.  Kemp  held  with  poulticing,  and  considered  it 
was  due  to  cold,  and  consequent  loss  of  vitality.  Dr.  R.  McLean 
questioned,  if  it  was  due  to  cold,  and  alternation  of  heat.  He 
had  seen  several  very  bad  cases  lately,  yet  there  had  been  no  cold 
weather  or  salt.  He  questioned,  if  the  causes  were  such  as  laid 
down  by  the  essayist.  Iu  large  stables,  only  a  few  horses  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  mud  fever.  He  spoke  of  one  case  that 
had  come  under  his  notice,  of  a  horse  having  stood  for  some  time 
in  caustic  soda  and  potash,  which  resulted  iu  the  horse  having 
this  so-called  trouble. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Coates  contended,  that  “  frost  bite  ”  and  “  mud 
fever”  were  here  misapplied  ;  a  frost  bite  was  a  cause.  Erythe¬ 
ma,  or  mud  fever,  was  a  better  term.  Mud  generally  on  the  skin, 
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received  more  or  less  friction,  which  would  set  up  a  fever. 
Treatment  ought  to  be  according  to  the  cause;  if  sloughing, 
poultice — poultice  would  be  good,  as  it  hastened  it. 

Dr.  Kemp  thought  that  erythema  was  a  wrong  term  to  ap¬ 
ply,  when  the  trouble  was  due  to  chafing. 

Dr.  Coates  said,  if  vitality  is ‘destroyed,  sloughing  must  take 
place.  Ice  on  {surface,  was  a  cause  of  loss  of  vitality.  It  might 
even  be  due  to  frost  bite,  or  even  a  burn. 

Dr.  C.  Burden  admitted  that  it  was  generally  thought  to  be 
due  to  cold,  yet  there  have  been  more  cases  of  late,  although  there 
had  been  no  cold  weather. 

Dr.  S.  K.  Johnson  thought  there  were  other  predisposing 
causes,  and  spoke  of  the  practice  of  washing  off  the  mud  in  some 
stables,  and  not  in  others,  and  of  the  different  results. 

Dr.  §L.  McLean  wanted  to  know  where  the  line  was  to  be 
drawn  between  frost  bite  and  mud  fever  and  scratches,  and  asked 
if  scratches  was  to  be  excluded,  and  mud  fever  to  be  considered 
a  frost  bite. 

Dr.  Kemp  drew  no  line  between  the  two. 

Dr.  JR.  McLean  considered  it  erythema,  having  only  a  deeper 
effect ;  what  the  cause  was  it  was  hard  to  say.  He  referred  to  a 
stable  of  thirty-six  horses,  which,  last  year,  had  had  the  hair  on 
the  fetlocks  cut  close,  and  washed  regularly,  yet  had  been  consid¬ 
erably  troubled  with  mud  fever  and  scratches;  this  year  this  had 
not  been  done,  and  there  had  been  less  trouble. 

Dr.  Kemp  contended  that  mud  was  of  no  benefit,  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  all  night. 

Dr.  JR.  McLean  said  the  mud  was  rubbed  in. 

Dr.  Kemp  did  not  consider  that  rubbing  the  mud  in  was 
washing  it  off. 

Dr.  Pendry  contended,  that  where  this  trouble  appeared  to 
follow  washing,  it  was  not  due  to  that  act,  but  entirely  due  to  the 
careless  and  improper  way  the  washing  was  done,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  not  properly  drying  the  parts  after.  He  failed  to  see 
any  virtue  in  mud,  gathered  by  the  horses  from  the  dirty  streets, 
and  thought  that  the  sooner  the  fetlocks  were  relieved  from  such 
mud  the  better. 
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Dr.  R.  McLean  had  seen  as  much  scratches  and  mud  fever  as 
ever  lately,  although  there  had  been  no  cold  or  frost.  It  was  a 
question  if  it  was  not  due  to  some  atmospheric  influences.  He 
did  not  consider  it  was  contagious. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Dixon  favored  the  idea  of  its  being  epizootic;  that  it 
was  possible  to  be  so  and  yet  not  contagious;  considered  the  cause 
was  cold  ;  when  frostbitten,  the  bad  effects  may  not  be  developed 
for  some  considerable  time  after.  To  prove  the  possibility  of  this 
theory,  he  spoke  of  having  one  of  his  ears  frost  bitten,  and  not 
feeling  the  bad  effects  until  six  months  after.  One  case  he  had 
treated,  he  traced  the  cause  to  ashes  from  a  gas  house ;  another 
had  come  under  his  notice,  where  the  owner  of  a  horse  which 
was  badly  affected  with  the  trouble  under  discussion,  used  the  an¬ 
imal  for  carting  manure.  The  animal’s  feet  were  nearly  all  the 
time  in  it.  The  result  was  that  the  horse  made  a  good  recovery 
without  any  treatment. 

Dr.  R.  McLean  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
disease  could  lay  dormant  for  so  long  a  time. 

Dr.  Kemp  referred  to  a  case,  where  each  leg  was  affected 
with  mud  fever,  one  after  the  other — as  soon  as  the  one  was  all 
right  the  other  became  affected. 

Dr.  L.  McLean  questioned  whether  some  of  these  cases  were 
not  confounded  with  equine  variola. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bretherton  asked  how  were  cases  to  be  accounted 
for  that  were  met  with  in  the  summer.  He  had  been  called 
upon  to  treat  cases  during  that  time. 

Dr.  Jas.  L.  Robertson  thought  Williams  spoke  of  “  Mud 
Fever  ”  in  his  surgery.  There  were  different  results  due  to  dif¬ 
ferent  causes.  The  causes  might  yet  be  found  to  be  parasitic ; 
he  was  inclined  to  that  belief,  and,  too,  considered  it  might  be 
contagions. 

Dr.  E.  Charum  considered  the  disease  was  due  more  from 
irritation  than  cold ;  he  held  that  mud  fever  and  frost  bites  were 
two  different  troubles  due  from  different  causes,  considered  that 
the  cold  easterly  winds  had  much  to  do  with  the  outbreak.  The 
treatment  he  used  was  dressing  the  parts  with  vaselihe,  oxide 
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of  zinc  and  camphor,  one  part  to  eight,  giving  plethoric  horses 
a  cathartic. 

Dr.  R.  McLean  disagreed  with  this  idea  as  to  cause;  thought 
treatment  good  except  the  reason  given  for  giving  the  cathartic. 

Dr.  L.  McLean  thought  there  might  be  something  in  the 
theory  of  cold  winds,  but  too  much  should  not  be  laid  to  that 
cause.  He  could  not  see  how  a  cathartic  would  reduce  a  fever. 

Dr.  Pendry  said  he  found  that  where  he  gave  a  cathartic  the 
cases  seem  to  do  better.  He  used  as  a  wash  the  ordinary  white 
lotion,  adding  tannic  acid,  one  to  sixteen,  which  appeared  to  work 
well. 

Dr.  Liautard  thought  that  possibly  the  cause  would  some 
time  be  found  to  be  due  to  a  parasite.  He  certainly  favored  the 
idea,  although  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  that  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  sufficient  thought  and  attention  to  be  able  to  express  a  direct 
opinion.  He  thought  no  general  treatment  could  be  laid  down, 
but  objected  to  greasy  substances,  as,  when  used  in  his  practice, 
the  cases  seem  to  get  worse.  He  had  used  iodoform  with  good 
results. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  the  meeting  went  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  who,  on  rising  reported  the  election 
of  F.  S.  Allen,  D.Y.  S.;  J.  E.  Ryder,  D.Y.  S.;  Phillip  Newman, 
D.Y.  S.;  and  E.  A.  Parsons,  D.Y.  S.,  to  membership. 

The  Committee  on  Bill  reported  that  they  considered  it  too 
late  to  approach  the  House  of  Assembly  with  any  bill  this  ses¬ 
sion,  and  recommended  the  matter  to  be  made  a  special  order  of 
business,  at  the  regular  September  meeting.  The  report  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  subject  ordered  to  be  made  a  special  order  for 
September  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Arrowsmith,  Jersey  City,  was  proposed  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

J.  H.  Raymond,  M.D.,  Commissioner  Board  of  Health,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  was  proposen  as  an  honorary  member,  as  a  mark  of  appreci¬ 
ation  of  his  official  recognition  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Field  was  appointed  essayist  for  the  next  meeting. 

W.  H.JPendky,  Sec. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Water¬ 
bary,  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  1st.,  the  President,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Sullivan,  New  Haven,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  E.  A.  McClellan,  Bridgeport ; 
W.  K.  Lewis,  Meriden  ;  Nathan  Tibbals,  New  Haven  ;  Geo.  H. 
Parkinson,  Middletown,  and  Thomas  Bland,  Waterbary. 

Telegrams  of  excuse  were  received  from  Messrs.  A.  Murray, 
Stamford,  and  H.  J.  McHugh,  New  Haven.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Prof.  Liautard,  congratulating  the  Society  on  its  formation 
and  wishing  it  success. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  very  lengthy  and  able  address, 
his  subject  being  operative  surgery. 

Considerable  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  absence  of  Dr. 
McHugh,  as  he  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  cerebro-spinal- 
meningitis. 

Many  interesting  cases  were  spoken  off  and  freely  discussed. 
Dr.  E.  A.  McClellan  spoke  of  the  favorable  results  obtained  in 
cases  of  impaction,  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  physostig- 
minum,  and  stated  that  he  had  met  with  negative  results  by  the 
subcutaneous  method.  Dr.  Parkinson  said  he  had  used  the 
alkaloid  subcutaneously  with  negative  results,  and  that  he  attrib¬ 
uted  it  to  the  impurity  of  the  drug. 

Dr.  Tibbals  did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  the  trocar  in  cases  of 
tympanitis.  Messrs.  McClellan  and  Bland  were  quite  enthusi¬ 
astic  as  to  its  use,  and  stated  that  it  not  only  relieved  the  suffer¬ 
ing  animal  at  once,  but  made  the  administration  of  medicine 
much  easier  and  accompanied  with  less  danger.  One  of  the 
members  said  he  always  found  the  easiest  way  to  administer 
linseed  oil  to  horses  was  through  the  nostrils,  and  had  never  seen 
any  injurious  effects  from  so  doing.  Thos.  Bland  considered  it 
was  far  from  being  scientific  and  was  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice,  having  seen  bad  results  accrue  therefrom,  not  at  his  hands, 
but  at  the  hands  of  ignorant  empirics,  and  would  advise  practi¬ 
tioners  never  to  resort  to  such  means,  as  they  not  only  laid 
themselves  open  to  censure  and  criticisms  by  the  profession  but 
by  the  public  generally.  These  views  were  well  supported. 
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Dr.  Lewis  spoke  of  a  very  easy  and  simple  remedy  for  quittors 
and  promised  to  enlighten  the  Society  on  that  subject  at  the 
next  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  :  Drs.  F.  F.  Rice,  Hartford ;  E.  C.  Ross,  IN  ew  Haven  ; 
F.  W.  McClellan,  Bridgeport,  and  A.  D.  Sturges,  Wilton. 

As  only  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors  was  elected  at 
the  preliminary  meeting,  on  account  of  an  insufficient  number  of 
members,  it  was  very  gratifying  to  receive  four  new  and  able 
gentlemen  into  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Censors  was  at  once  made  complete  by  the 
unanimous  election  of  the  following  gentlemeu  :  Messrs.  Geo.  H. 
Parkinson,  F.  W.  MeClellan,  F.  E.  Rice  and  A.  D.  Sturges. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  all  meetings  hereafter  shall 
be  held  in  New  Haven,  it  being  easier  of  access,  and,  in  train  ac¬ 
commodations  better  than  other  Connecticut  cities. 

The  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  interesting  address. 

The  members  afterwards  did  justice  to  a  fine  collation  at  the 
Park  Hotel. 

Thomas  Bland,  Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

In  conformity  to  the  preliminary  meeting,  the  committee  cal¬ 
led  a  meeting  at  the  United  States  Hotel  April  2,  1884,  with  F. 
H.  Osgood,  Chairman,  and  M.  Bunker,  Secretary,  when  they  re¬ 
ported  favorably  in  regard  to  all  diplomas  presented  to  them. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded :  “  That  those  of  the  original 
members  who  did  not  have  their  diplomas  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee,  be  now  examined.”  Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  :  “  That  after  to-night,  no  diplo¬ 
mas  will  be  examined  by  this  committee.”  Carried. 

Committee  reported  favorable  on  all  but  C.  H.  Hollis,  which 
was  not  presented. 

Committee  was  then  discharged. 

Moved  and  seconded :  “  That  we  resolve  ourselves  into  the 
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Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association,  and  ballot  for  President, 
Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three.” 

W.  Bryden,  V.  S.,  of  Boston,  President,  F.  H.  Osgood,  M. 
R.  C.  V.  S.,  of  Springfield,  Vice-President,  J.  F.  Winchester, 
D.V.S.  Lawrence,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  F.  S.  Billings,  V. 
M.,  of  Boston,  J.  S.  Saunders,  D.V.S. ,  of  Boston,  and  C.  P.  Ly¬ 
man,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Boston,  the  Executive  Committees. 

Moved  and  seconded:  “  That  the  Executive  Committee  draw  a 
set  of  By-Laws  and  Constitution,  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association.”  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  :  “  That  any  diplomas  which  may  be  at 
this  meeting,  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  accep¬ 
tance,  and  the  gentlemen  be  admitted  as  charter  members,  but  no 
others  shall  be  admitted  hereafter  as  such.”  Lost. 

Moved  and  seconded  :  “  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May,  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  at  7  P.  M., 
and  the  Secretary  notify  each  member.”  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  :  “  That  there  be  an  assessment  of  one 
dollar  on  each  member.”  Carried. 

Dr.  Billings  was  appointed  essayist  for  next  meeting. 

Moved  and  seconded  :  “  That  the  meeting  adjourn.”  Car¬ 
ried. 

W.  Bryden,  V.S.,  J.  F.  Winchester,  D.V.S., 

President.  Secretary. 
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CONTAGION  OF  GLANDERS  TO  MAN. 

Rockville,  Conn.  March  31,  1884. 

A.  Liautard ,  M.D. ,  Y.IS. : 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  herewith  an  article  taken  this  week 
from  the  Tolland  County  Leader ,  a  paper  published  in  Rockville, 
Conn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  case  ln»d  ought  to  be  quoted  in  all 
the  veterinary  journals,  as  showing  the  liability  of  human  pa- 
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tients  to  contract  this  disease,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  veteri¬ 
narians  and  other  interested  parties  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
States  very  imperfect  legislation  exists  on  this  subject,  which  is  so 
eminently  dangerous  to  man  and  beast. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  Frank  Fay. 


Not  a  great  while  ago  Orrin  S.  Todd,  who  lives  about  three 
miles  from  Tolland  St.,  on  the  Wilmington  road,  purchased  a 
horse  of  a  man  who  came  along.  At  that  time  or  soon  after, 
lie  noticed  that  the  animal  had  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  cold, 
which  was  dually  quite  severe.  He  proceeded  to  doctor  it  in  va¬ 
rious  ways,  such  as  blowing  smoke  into  its  nostrils,  etc.  About 
two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Todd  was  taken  sick,  the  symptoms  being 
similar  to  a  case  of  pneumonia.  Afterwards  they  assumed  those 
of  rheumatism.  At  one  time  the  joints  swelled,  and  finally  there 
were  pimples  or  blisters  noticed.  Later  there  was  mattery  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nostrils. 

Dr.  Johnson  of  Mansfield  had  charge  of  the  case,  and  was 
satisfied  that  it  was  an  actual  case  of  glanders,  which  were  com¬ 
municated  from  the  horse.  On  Saturday  last,  Dr.  Gilnack  con¬ 
sulted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his  decision  was  the  same.  Medical 
aid  seemed  unavailing,  and  the  patient  died  on  Monday,  the  fune¬ 
ral  taking  place  yesterday. 

It  is  stated,  though  un authoritatively,  that  the  horse  was  one 
of  the  several  which  was  sometime  ago  pronounced  unsound  in 
Rockville,  though  Mr.  Tood  did  not  procure  him  from  this  way, 
and  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances.  The  case 
shows  that  a  glandered  horse  is  not  just  the  animal  to  have 
around. 


LITTLE  OR  NOTHING  TO  ADD. 

Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Plageman  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  report  of  the  conference  held  lately  in  Brooklyn, 
respecting  pleuro-pneumonia4 

He  starts  off  by  saying  that  I  have  “  misrepresented  some 
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statements  made  in  connection  with  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
the  Commissioner.”  Is  he  trying  to  impress  upon  the  readers  of 
the  Review  that  he  was  the  most  important  person  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  occupied  the  attention  of  those  present  for  a  long  time  ? 
When  the  fact  is,  he  said  so  little,  (whether  or  not,  from  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say)  that  it  is  now, 
at  this  date,  very  little  trouble  to  remember  what  he  did  say.  He 
says  I  state, he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had  already  been  said,” 
and  adds  “I  am  positive  I  stated,  ‘ 1  had  very  little  to  add.’  Here 
is  certainly  a  distinction  with — of  course,  in  my  opinion — a  very 
slight  difference.  Anyway,  it  is  splitting  hairs  too  tine  for  me,  and 
I  will  allow  him  that  point,  and  say,  he  had  £'  very  little  to  add.” 
Again,  he  has  no  recollection  of  saying  any  such  words,  as  “  there 
were  others  present,  who  had  had  far  more  experience  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.”  It  is  my  turn  to  say  “  emphatically,”  that  this  is,  in 
substance,  reported  correctly.  He  did  pay  this  just  tribute  to  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  present ;  such  a  remark  was  no  discredit  to  him. 
Surely  he  must  have  forgotten  who  some  of  the  gentlemen  were, 
who  were  there,  or  he  would  never  have  taken  exception  to  that 
point  of  my  report.  My  answer  here,  is :  He  did  so  state ,  as  reported. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  by  the  Chair,  as  to  the  “  qualifica¬ 
tions  required  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,”  and  he  “  emphatically  ” 
denying  that  he  said  “  there  were  none,”  I  can  simply  say,  that  he 
must  have  no  recollection,  whatever,  of  what  he  really  did  say 
there,  if  he  persists  in  denying  that  he  made  any  such  statement. 
Here  again,  there  was  no  reflection  upon  him,  he  simply  stated 
what  was  perfectly  true.  There  are,  at  present  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  no  legal  qualifications  required  for  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon.  I  do  not  think  the  Chair  used  the  word  “  legal,”  but 
every  one  present,  accepted  the  question  in  that  light,  which  I 
am  sure  was  so  intended,  and  so  replied  to.  If  not,  why  did  Dr. 
Peters  (I  did  not  know  who  the  gentleman  was  at  the  time  I 
wrote)  follow  by  making  the  remark  he  did,  viz :  “  I  understand 
that  lately,  there  has  been  a  law  passed  in  Illinois,  which  pre¬ 
vents  any  veterinary  surgeon  practicing  unless  he  holds  a  diplo¬ 
ma,”  and,  I  contend,  it  would  not  “  have  been  absurd  for  him 
(The  Chairman)  to  ask  such  a  question.”  I  consider  it  was  a 
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proper  question,  and  I  am  sure,  was  put  in  a  proper  spirit. 
I  simply  again,  “  emphatically  say,”  that  such  a  question  was  asked , 
and  answered  by  Plageman  as  reported. 

Now,  for  thejinsulting  part  of  his  letter.  What  have  “essen¬ 
tial  requirements  ”  got  to  do  with  “  a  truthful  report  ?”  I  am 
not  given  to  making  wrong  statements  maliciously,  and  of  this,  I 
am  able  “  to  form  an  opinion  ”  and  back  it  in  any  shape  or  form 
any  one  interested  may  desire.  He  writes,  “  it  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  correct  his  statements,  and  for  the  future,  be  a 
little  more  just  in  his  remarks,  especially  to  his  senior  and  more 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon.”  I  have  embraced  the  opportunity, 
as  you  will  see,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  comment.  I  think  it 
enough  to  quote  the  two  following  lines: 

“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us.” 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  1  do  not  consider  him 
a  “more  qualified  veterinary  surgeon”  tham  I  am. 

He  follows  in  a  strain  that  leads  me  to  suppose  that  some  one 
had  had  occasion  to  criticise  some  former  communication  of  his. 
I  looked  through  the  back  numbers  of  the  Review,  and  found 
some  one  had  been  “ridiculing”  him,  (in  numbers  for  December, 
1878,  and  January,  1879),  so  that  I  pass  over  that  part  of  his 
letter,  as  not  referring  to  me,  though  I  should  hardly  have 
thought  “  a  superior  veterinary  surgeon,”  who  states  he  is  a 
M.R.C.V.S.,  would  lay  himself  open  to  such  criticism  as  that 
given  by  “Nemo.”  He  says  he  is  proud  of  his  title;  I  suppose 
he  is.  It  is  one  that  members  of  my  family  have  enjoyed  as  far 
back  as  1826 — and  one  held  the  position  of  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  College  for  a  term — but  lean  assure  him  that  I  am  just  as 
proud  of  being  a  D.V.S.  He  must  not  forget  either  that  at  the 
present  day  veterinary  surgery  is  more  a  science  than  it  was 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  He  claims  that  he  has  “  had  ample 
opportunities  to  correct  blunders  made  by  veterinary  surgeons 
just  out  of  their  pupilage,  and  others  that  have  been  years  in  prac¬ 
tice,”  but  he  was  “  generous  enough  to  overlook  them.”  Well !  I’ll 
be  generous  enough,  in  the  interests  of  the  profession,  to  make 
no  comment.  He  claims,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  that  he  prac- 
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ticed  with  a  veterinary  surgeon  before  entering  college.  I  think, 
he  will  hud  that  this  is  the  case — as  in  my  own — with  nearly  all 
those  who  now  graduate. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  your  readers  to  his  letter,  the 
cause  of  it,  and  this  answer,  and  ask  who  has  done  the  “  slurring,” 
or  where  the  term  “  maliciousness  ”  is  applicable. 

I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you  with  so  long  a  communication,  but 
am  obliged  to  do  so,  in  justice  to  myself,  my  friends,  and  the 
members  of  the  profession  who  have  graduated  in  this  country, 
for  I  consider,  as  others  do,  he  has,  through  me,  aimed  an  insult 
at  all  American  graduates  of  veterinary  surgery. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Pendry,  D.Y.S. 

Brooklyn ,  March  20,  1884. 


VETERINARIAN  WANTED. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  April  16,  1884. 

Dear  Sir. — Do  you  know  of  any  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
your  college,  who  would  like  to  come  to  this  city  and  take  charge 
of  about  five  hundred  head  of  horses,  and  devote  part  of  his 
time  to  working  up  an  outside  practice  ?  It  strikes  me  that  this 
would  be  a  good  opening  for  a  young  man  just  starting  out. 

A  good  man  could  command  all  the  outside  business  he  could 
attend  to.  Yours,  truly, 

M.  Elder, 

Box  371,  Minneapolis. 


NEWS  AND  SUNDRIES. 

Blind  Calves. — Three  cows  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  have  this 
spring  given  birth  to  calves  without  eyes. 

Prolific  Ewes. — A  Virginia  farmer  last  year  raised  ninety 
lambs  from  sixty-seven  Shropshiredown  sheep. 

Removal  of  Embargo. — The  State  Department  is  officially 
advised  that  Greece  has  removed  the  embargo  on  American  pork. 
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Glanders. — An  outbreak  of  glanders  on  the  farm  of  Mark 
Miles,  near  Fossland,  Illinois,  was  met  by  the  shooting  of  live 
horses  and  the  burning  of  the  barn  and  harness. — Prairie  Far¬ 
mer. 

j?  Trichiniasis  in  Pennsylvania. — A  newspaper  report  from 
Pittsburgh  states  that  trichiniasis  caused  a  death  in  \V  estmore- 
land  county  last  week,  and  that  six  persons  are  dangerously  sick 
with  the  same  affection. 

Swine  Disease. — Hogs  in  and  around  Denver  have  been  dy¬ 
ing  in  great  numbers  from  lung  disease.  The  appointment  of  a 
swine  inspector  at  Denver  is  talked  of,  as  it  is  supposed  some  of 
the  diseased  animals  were  disposed  of  there  for  human  food. — 
Prairie  Farmer. 

Trichiniasis. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  bill  it  has  reported  to  the  Senate,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  rely  on  thorough  salting  as  a  safeguard  against  injury 
from  the  use  of  trichinous  pork,  sufficient  time  being  allowed  to 
elapse  to  insure  the  permeation  of  the  meat  by  the  salt. — N.  Y. 
Med.  Journal. 

A  Dairy  Exhibit  at  Munich. — The  American  government 
has  received  an  invitation  to  participate  in  an  exhibition  of  dairy 
products  at  Munich,  in  October,  1884,  under  the  management 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Union  of  Bavaria, 
in  connection  with  the  Bremen  Dairymen’s  Union. — Scientific 
Americaii. 

Ostrich  Farming. — The  following  report  shows  the  value  of 
ostrich  farming  going  on  in  Southern  California :  “  The  ostriches 
on  the  Anaheim  farm  laid  305  eggs  during  the  season  from  the 
1st  of  May  last  until  the  1st  of  October.  The  birds  have  been 
plucked  twice  since  their  arrival  on  the  farm.  The  first  clip,  in 
May  last,  yielded  $500.  The  clip  in  December  yielded  2,500 
quills  of  all  kinds,  from  18  birds,  and  is  valued  at  $1,000.” — 
Home ,  Farm  and  Factory. 

Meat  Inspection. — The  inspection  of  meat  in  New  York  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  made  much  more  thorough  than  it  has  been 
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heretofore,  bills  having  been  introduced  into  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  appointment  of  five  inspectors  of 
meat  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  making  it  a  punishable  offense 
to  offer  for  sale  any  meat  (that  has  not  been  inspected  by  them, 
the  inspection  to  be  repeated  every  second  day  until  the  meat  is 
sold. — N.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 

A  Good  Riddance. — The  foot  and  mouth  disease  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  and  Deering  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  cattle  have  all 
recovered  and  now  are  considered  well,  though  in  somewhat  of  a 
depreciated  condition  in  consequence  of  their  sickness.  The 
commissioners  commenced  last  week  the  work  of  disinfecting  the 
stables  and  premises,  and  it  will  be  continued  in  the  order  of  the 
dates  of  the  recovery  of  the  animals,  after  which  the  quarantine 
will  be  relieved,  if  no  further  cases  appear.  The  hay  in  the  barns 
will  be  held  for  the  use  of  the  cattle  till  the  pasturing  season, 
when  the  disposition  of  that  which  remains  will  be  considered  by 
the  commissioners. — Prairie  Farmer. 

What  is  Contagion?  What  is  Infection? — Dr. - of 

W. - appeared  before  the  special  committee  last  night,  to 

further  explain  the  so-called  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Being 
asked  by  Dr.  Cartter  to  explain  what  contagion  was,  he  replied  : 

“  Contagion  is  nothing  but  worms  and  bugs,  for  instance,  the 
same  as  seen  in  trichinae  in  hogs.  One  would  take  it  and  then 
another,  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  giving  the  worms  and 
bugs  a  chance  to  crawl  and  jump  over.” 

“  What  is  infection  ?” 

“  The  same  as  contagion,  only  not  quite  so  wormy  and  buggy. 
It  is  not  so  easily  caught  by  the  neighbors  of  the  animal  that  has 
’em.” — Ext.  Kansas  paper. 

Turpentine  in  Infectious  Diseases. — The  Med.  Record  tells  us 
that  H.  Vilandt  writes  in  the  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger ,  concerning 
the  value  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  in  the  treatment  and  prophyl¬ 
axis  of  diphtheria  and  the  exanthematous  diseases.  He  states  that 
he  has  never  seen  any  of  these  diseases  spread  from  a  sick  child 
to  other  members  of  the  family  when  this  remedy  was  applied. 
In  many  of  his  cases  no  isolation  could  be  attempted,  as  the  mother 
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was  the  only  female  in  the  family,  and  was  obliged  to  take  care 
of  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  continually  passing  back  and  forth 
from  one  to  the  other.  His  method  was  to  pour  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  carbolic 
acid  into  a  kettle  of  water,  which  was  kept  simmering  ever  a  slow 
lire,  so  that  the  air  of  the  sick  room  was  constantly  impregnated 
with  the  odor  of  these  two  substances.  He  claims  also  that  by 
this  means  a  favorable  influence  is  exerted  upon  the  exudation 
in  diphtheria,  although  it  is  by  no  means  curative  of  the  disease, 
and  should  never  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  other  rem¬ 
edies. 


EXCHANGES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


FOREIGN.— Gazette  Medicate,  Revue  Scientifique,  Revue  des  Sciences  Medi* 
cale,  Revue  d’Hygiene,  Revue  fur  Thierlieilkunde  und  Tkierzucht,  Reper- 
torium  der  Thierheilkunde,  Annaleg  de  Belgique,  Archives  Yeterinaire,  Presse 
Veterinaire,  Recueil  de  Medicine  Veterinaire,  Clinica  Yeterinaria,  Veterinary 
Journal,  Veterinarian. 

HOME. — Druggists’  Circular,  Scientific  American,  Live  Stock  Journal,  American 
Agriculturist,  Country  Gentleman,  Breeders’  Gazette,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  Medical  Record,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Journal 
of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

JOURNALS. — Maine  Farmer,  Farmer’s  Review,  Chicago  Times,  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  Prairie  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  Practical  Farmer. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS.— R.  Senola  di  Superiori  di  Medicine  Veterinaria- 
di  Milano,  Heridity  and  Contagion  on  the  Propagation  of  Tuberculosis,  by 
Herr  A.  Lydtin,  G.  Fleming  and  M.  Van  Hertsen  ;  Ueber  Wesen  und  Be- 
handlung  des  Sojen  Hufkrebsis,  by  Dr.  Putz;  Texas  Cattle  Fever — Is  it  a 
Chimera  or  Reality,  byD.  E.  Salmon  D.V.  M.;  Microbes  et  Inoculation  Viru- 
lentes,  by  M.  Leblanc  ;  R&pport  Generale  sus  les  Malades  Contagiuses  en 
1883,  by  M.  Leblanc ;  Bulletin  Trimestrial  International  des  Epsizooties, 
by  C.  Leblanc  and  P.  Cagny ;  Etat  Sanitaire  des  Animaux  Domestiques  en 
1882,  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Kenkel. 

COMMUNICATIONS.— W.  H.  Pendry,  J.  Hopkins,  J.  F.  Winchester,  R. 
Huidekoper,  Thomas  Bland,  J.  Kemp,  W.  F.  Fay. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Chicago  Convention  by  Prof.  J.  Law,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of 

Cornell  University. 

{Continued  from  page  72.) 

Measures  for  Suppression  and  Extinction. 

In  devising  means  'for  suppressing  any  plague  we  must  give 
paramount  attention  to  two  great  considerations :  First,  can  we 
render  the  animal  system  insusceptible  or  non-receptive  of  the 
poison  ;  and  Second ,  can  we  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  poison  ? 
No  plague  can  be  propagated  in  the  absence  of  susceptible  sub¬ 
jects.  The  lung  plague  virus  is  perfectly  harmless  to  a  com¬ 
munity  of  horses,  sheep  or  pigs.  So  it  is  to  a  great  extent  to 
cattle  that  have  already  been  infected  by  it  and  have  fully 
recovered  from  the  disease.  Just  as  a  man  does  not  readily  con¬ 
tract  small-pox  a  second  time,  so  an  ox  does  not  usually  suffer  a 
second  time  from  lung  plague.  I  would  not  trouble  you  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  that  some  advocate  the  restriction  of 
this  plague  by  producing  this  comparative  insusceptibility  in  the 
animals  exposed. 

Methods  of  Seeking  Insusceptibility. 

This  insusceptibility  to  lung  plague  may  be  secured  more  or 
less  perfectly,  by  : 
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1st — Keeping  Insusceptible  Breeds. — Some  breeds  appear  to 
be  somewhat  less  susceptible  to  lung  plague  than  others.  In 
some  this  has  been  acquired  by  a  long  exposure  of  their  ancestors 
to  the  plague,  so  that  the  more  susceptible  strains  of  blood  have 
died  out,  leaving  only  those  that  have  a  greater  power  of  resis¬ 
tance  to  this  contagion.  This  is  merely  “  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.”  In  other  cases  cattle  that  are  defective  in  muscular 
development,  in  loose  connective  tissue  and  in  the  lymphatic 
apparatus  show  a  somewhat  diminished  susceptibility  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  an  opposite  habit  of  body.  But  in  neither 
of  these  cases  is  the  susceptibility  ever  completely  eradicated 
from  the  race  or  family.  Each  of  these  conditions  will  to  a  very 
slight  extent  reduce  the  losses,  but  neither  separately  nor  together 
can  they  arrest  the  propagation  of  the  poison,  nor  prevent  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  They  are,  therefore,  only  to  be  sought 
on  the  unfenced  pasture  ranges,  covered  with  cattle,  where  the 
permanence  of  the  disease  is  already  assured,  and  where  no  hope 
of  its  extinction  can  be  held  out.  In  other  circumstances  we 
can  do  incomparably  better. 

2d — Passing  the  young  through  the  "disease . — In  badly  in¬ 
fected  districts  shrewd  dairymen  have  profitably  resorted  to  the 
exposure  of  calves  to  the  infection,  realizing  that  the  pecuniary 
loss  through  the  death  of  the  individual  animal  at  this  age  was 
small,  while  the  survivors  could  afterwards  be  exposed  to  infec¬ 
tion  with  impunity. 

3d — Inoculation  with  the  fresh  virus  from  the  diseased  lung. — 
A  more  economical  methed  is  the  inoculation  of  the  susceptible 
cattle  in  the  tail,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  susceptibility.  This,  when 
properly  managed,  does  not  cause  a  loss  of  more  than  one  or  two 
per  cent.,  and  the  survivors  acquire  as  perfect  an  immunity  as 
vaccinated  people  have  from  small-pox.  This  inoculation  is  ex¬ 
tensively  practiced  in  Belgium  and  France,  is  obligatory  in 
Holland,  and  is  almost  universal  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  South  Africa  and  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.  It  has  greatly  diminished  the  losses  in  these 
countries,  but  in  no  one  of  them  has  it  put  an  end  to  the  plague. 
In  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  supplemented  by  the 
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slaughter  of  the  sick,  and  where  it  was  loudly  claimed  that  it  had 
extinguished  the  plague,  I  found  in  my  recent  visit  that  the 
abattoir  was  presenting  frequent  examples  of  lungs  from  city 
dairy  cows  with  the  characteristic  lesions  of  lung  plague.  In 
Holland,  where  the  compulsory  inoculation  is  also  supplemented 
by  slaughter,  the  fat  cattle  from  the  great  feeding  stables  fre¬ 
quently  furnish,  when  killed,  the  unmistakable  lesions  of  the 
same  disease.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising.  The  inoculated 
poison  propagated  in  the  tissues  of  the  tail  protects  the  individ¬ 
ual  system,  but  also  secures  the  multiplication  of  the  germs  and 
their  preservation  in  the  stables,  so  that  when  an  animal  freshly 
introduced  and  inoculated  fails  to  take,  and  to  be  protected,  it 
has  every  opportunity  of  contracting  the  disease,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  the  lungs.  The  same  results  obtain  where  inoculation  is 
practised  on  a  large  scale  upon  cattle  exposed  in  open  pasturages. 
Mr.  Watson  states  as  his  experience  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  that  on  the  occasions  when  large  herds  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  had  been  inoculated,  a  certain  number  of 
animals  always  failed  to  be  brought  in,  and  among  these  uninoc¬ 
ulated  animals  there  was  in  every  case  a  very  heavy  percentage 
of  loss  after  they  had  mingled  with  the  inoculated.  Mr.  Corbet 
gives  the  same  testimony  concerning  his  experience  in  Natal. 
“  The  disease,”  he  says,  “  is  always  lurking  about,  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  each  time  of  inoculation.” 
This  is  the  greatest  objection  to  inoculation  as  usually  prac¬ 
ticed.  It  is  a  means  of  multiplying  the  disease  germs,  and  while 
it  protects  the  inoculated  animal  it  furnishes  material  for  the 
infection  of  every  susceptible  animal  that  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  it,  or  with  the  premises  where  it  has  been.  Inocu¬ 
lation  is  admissible  as  a  means  of  self-protection  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  owner,  in  cases  where  the  Government  or  local  authorities 
take  no  efficient  steps  for  the  stamping  out  of  the  disease,  but  it 
is  bad  policy  when  our  object  is  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
malady,  and  when  we  are  adopting  other  measures  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  secure  this  end.  One  thought  more  on  this  subject. 
From  herds  in  which  inoculation  is  permitted,  no  animal  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  our  condemnation  except  to  immediate  slaughter. 
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The  premises  become  infected,  and  the  animals  may  carry  the 
infection  on  the  surfaces  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  lungs. 

4th — Inoculation  with  Weakened  Virus. — The  application  of 
the  method  of  Pasteur,  of  inoculation  with  attenuated  virus,  is 
advocated  by  some,  but  it  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  simple  inoculation.  The  attenuated  virus  is  weakened, 
not  sterilized  the  germs  continue  to  propagate  the  kind,  and  as 
their  virulence  has  been  lessened  by  culture  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  it  follows  that  it  may  be  again  increased  under  conditions 
of  an  opposite  kind.  All  measures  which  owe  their  efficacy  to 
the  propagation  of  the  disease-germ  which  we  seek  to  destroy, 
are  to  be  deprecated,  where  more  judicious  measures  of  extinction 
can  be  adopted. 

5th — Inoculation  with  Sterilized  Virus. — Two  years  ago  I 
was  led  by  my  study  of  the  manifestations  of  lung  plague  in 
the  system  to  suspect  that  the  immunity  after  a  first  attack  of 
lung  plague  was  acquired,  not  by  contact  of  the  living  germ  with 
the  lung  tissue,  but  by  its  chemical  products  or  excretions.  1 
accordingly  took  measures  to  kill  the  germ  without  altering  the 
chemical  conditions  of  the  virulent  fluid,  and  inoculated  the  ster¬ 
ilized  liquid  on  the  susceptible  animal.  In  the  animals  into  which 
this  liquid  was  injected  there  occurred  no  local  swelling  such  as 
results  from  the  inoculation  with  the  living  germs,  and  no  one  of 
these  animals  had  local  swellings  when  afterward  inoculated  with 
fresh  virus  containing  living  germs,  nor  had  any  lung  plague, 
when  exposed  for  six  months  in  infected  herds  and  premises.  On 
every  occasion,  when  isolated,  the  animals  thus  protected  by  inoc¬ 
ulation  with  fresh  virus,  I  took  the  precaution  of  inoculating  at 
the  same  time  an  unprotected  subject,  and  in  every  such  animal 
the  disease  appeared  in  a  characteristic  form  and,  when  the  inoc¬ 
ulation  had  been  made  in  the  soft  loose  tissues  of  the  flank,  in  a 
fatal  one.  I  have  since  learned  by  experiments  on  animals 
that  had  stood  some  time  in  infected  buildings,  that  this  inocula¬ 
tion  with  sterilized  lymph  is  not  protective  of  animals  that  have 
already  taken  the  germs  into  their  lungs.  To  be  effective  it 
must  be  practiced  on  cattle  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  con¬ 
tagion,  and  its  efficiency  will  be  enhanced  by  a  repetition  after  an 
interval  of  a  week  or  longer. 
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This  method,  it  will  be  observed,  obviates  the  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  ordinary  inoculation.  By  it  there  is  no  germ  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  animal  system,  nor  any  laid  up  in  the  buildings 
where  the  inoculated  beasts  are  kept.  The  method  therefore  may 
safely  be  applied  to  one  of  a  score  or  a  hundred  susceptible  cattle 
without  endangering  the  rest,  and  the  building  where  a  thousand 
cattle  have  been  operated  on  in  this  way  may  be  at  once  filled 
with  as  many  more  fresh  and  susceptible  animals  without  disin¬ 
fection,  yet  without  any  danger  of  evil  consequences. 

The  method  is  therefore  incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
that  has  been  hitherto  employed,  and  in  special  cases  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  with  excellent  results.  The  objections  to  its  exclusive 
use  are  those  that  apply  to  all  measures  that  come  short  of  a 
speedy  extinction  of  the  disease :  1st.  The  keeping  of  diseased 
animals  for  the  production  of  the  virus  is  not  without  its  dangers. 
2d.  The  application  of  the  method  over  a  wide  district  is  neces¬ 
sarily  slow.  3d.  Its  application  to  districts  extending  over  six 
different  States  would  entail  a  vast  amount  of  machinery,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  work  would  suffer  in  various  ways ;  operators 
would  fail  for  lack  of  care  or  ability :  cattle  would  escape  notice 
and  afterward  fall  victims  to  disease,  and  the  incessant  additions 
of  susceptible  animals  by  birth  and  otherwise  would  present  a 
serious  difficulty.  4th.  To  operate  on  animals  most  satisfactorily 
it  must  be  done  before  they  have  entered  the  infected  herd,  and 
this  would  necessitate  places  of  detention  for  such  store  animals 
outside  the  infected  districts  and  a  considerable  additional  delay 
and  outlay  in  the  traffic.  5th.  The  expense  for  all  this  machinery 
would  be  largely  prohibitory  of  the  practice.  6th.  Finally,  we 
cannot  expect  of  this,  any  more  than  of  any  other  inoculation, 
that  it  will  prove  absolutely  protective  in  every  case.  We  meet 
with  second  attacks  of  small-pox,  measles  and  even  of  lung  plague. 
We  cannot  therefore  hope  that  we  can  altogether  protect  such 
exceptional  animals  as  have  a  great  inherent  susceptibility  to  the 
lung  plague.  These  exceptional  cases  forbid  that  we  should 
adopt  this  as  an  exclusive  method  when  we  can  resort  to  one 
which  is  absolutely  certain  in  its  results.  This  method  may  be 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  protection  of  individual  herds  where 
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there  is  no  governmental  measure  for  stamping  out,  and  it  may 
be  conjoined  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  extinction  by  slaughter 
without  the  danger  of  propagating  the  disease  which  always  at¬ 
taches  to  ordinary  inoculation.  But  with  all  the  many  advantages 
which  I  see  in  this  my  own  system,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  incomparably  better  if  it  will. 

6th.  Preventive  Medication. — In  my  experience  of  this 
disease  in  Scotland,  over  20  years  ago,  I  found  that  a  long  course 
of  certain  tonics,  and  notably  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  forti¬ 
fied  the  system  so  that  few  animals  fell  victims  to  the  contagion. 
But  in  this,  as  in  the  two  methods  named,  the  result  is  imperfect 
and  the  subjects  soon  reacquire  the  susceptibility  after  the  tonic 
has  been  withdrawn. 

DestriLction  of  the  Poison. 

1st.  By  disinfection  of  the  air  breathed. — In  many  instances 
of  infected  herds  I  have  found  that  a  thorough  fumigation  with 
sulphur  fumes  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  twice  or,  better,  three 
times  a  day,  has  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  further  extension  of  the 
infection.  The  cattle  already  infected  would  still  suffer  ;  but  for 
the  others  the  poison  was  destroyed  soon  after  it  entered  the  air- 
passages  and  before  it  could  make  its  way  into  the  tissues,  and  no 
disease  resulted.  Like  the  other  methods  named,  this  has  its 
drawbacks.  It  requires  suitable  buildings  and  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  to  secure  a  sufficient  effect  without  danger  to  the  animals, 
and  as  such  frequent  application  is  requisite  it  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  attendants,  who  cannot  always  be  relied  on  to  carry  it 
out  safely  and  effectively. 

2d.  By  Isolation ,  Slaughter  and  Disinfection. — Wherever  the 
movement  and  intermingling  of  cattle  can  be  prevented  or 
sufficiently  controlled,  the  method  of  suppression  by  isolation, 
slaughter  and  disinfection  has  ever  been  attended  with  the  most 
perfect  success.  It  has  been  insufficient  in  countries  like  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  endless  herds  of  cattle  roam  over  the  fenceless 
plains ;  but  wherever  lands  could  be  enclosed  and  movement 
could  be  arrested  or  controlled,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holstein,  Oldenburg,  Switzerland  and  Massachusetts,  it 
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has  resulted  in  the  complete  eradication  of  the  malady.  In  New 
York,  in  1879,  the  same  measures  rooted  out  the  disease  from 
four  of  the  eight  infected  counties,  and  restricted  it  to  eight 
herds,  which  were  preserved  for  lack  of  funds  in  two  more  of 
the  counties,  while  in  Kings  County  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Queens,  where  local  authorities  had  successfully  opposed  our 
work,  the  malady  remained  widely  prevalent.  While  advocating 
the  full  efficacy  of  this  method,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  minor 
particulars  further  than  to  sa}^  that  no  additions  from  the  public 
market  should  be  allowed  to  herds  in  infected  districts,  nor  ex¬ 
cept  by  natural  increase  or  by  special  permit,  from  healthy  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  through  close  markets  which  receive  stock  from  such 
healthy  districts  only  ;  that  every  death  in  a  herd  in  such  pro¬ 
claimed  infected  districts  should  be  promptly  reported,  and  the 
carcase  examined  by  a  veterinary  inspector ;  that  no  cattle  should 
be  moved  from  such  herds  in  infected  districts  except  to  immedi¬ 
ate  slaughter,  where  examination  of  the  carcase  can  be  made  by  a 
veterinary  inspector ;  or  such  movement  should  only  be  allowed 
after  the  herd  and  district  have  been  certified  by  the  inspector  to 
have  been  sound  and  without  dangerous  additions  for  six  months ; 
that  all  infected  animals,  or  far  better,  every  infected  herd  should 
be  promptly  slaughtered  ;  and  that  a  thorough  disinfection  should 
be  made  of  all  premises  when  diseased  animals  or  their  fresh  pro¬ 
ducts  had  been. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  only  sound  and  just  method  of 
dealing  with  this  disease  must  be  directed  and  sustained  by  the 
National  Government.  I  quote  from  my  monograph  on  the  lung 
plague,  published  in  1879. 

“  The  plague  threatens  to  reach  our  southern  and  western 
ranges,  whence  it  will  be  as  impossible  to  eradicate  it  as  from  the 
Russian  steppes,  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  from  which 
continuous  accessions  of  infection  will  be  thrown  upon  our  Mid¬ 
dle  and  Eastern  States,  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  call  upon  the 
National  Government  to  interfere  ?  This  is  a  question  of  in¬ 
comparably  more  moment  to  the  western  and  middle  States  than 
to  Delaware,  Maryland  or  Virginia.  To  throw  the  burden  of  the 
extinction  of  this  disease  on  these  States  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
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unjust.  If  ever  there  was  a  question  which  in  its  future  bearing 
affected  the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  is  this. 

“  It  would  be  highly  appropriate  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
different  States,  Western  and  Southern,  as  well  as  Eastern, 
should  petition  Congress  to  take  this  matter  up  and  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  forever  rid  our  country  of  this  most 
insidious  of  all  animal  plagues.  At  all  hazards  the  work  ought 
to  be  done^and  that  speedily.  If  State  rights  stand  in  the  way,  let 
the  money  at  least  be  supplied,  as  it  rightfully  ought,  from  the 
National  exchequer,  and  applied  by  the  different  States  through 
their  own  officials  under  the  supervision  of  some  responsible  de¬ 
partment — say  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  a  Live  Stock  Disease 
Commission,  the  National  Board  of  Health,  or  even  the  Treasury 
Department.  It  is  folly  and  worse  to  quarrel  about  the  means 
until  the  plague  shall  have  passed  beyond  control.  Action  is 
wanted,  of  a  prompt  and  decisive  nature,  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  or  with  its  assistance,  and  those  who  are  most  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  should  press  this  upon  the  Government  until 
such  action  shall  have  been  secured.” 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  KANSAS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VETERINARIAN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 

( From  the  Northwestern  Live  Stock  Journal.) 

Prof.  Salmon,  the  veterinarian  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  submitted  his  official  report  in  regard  to  the  disease 
from  which  cattle  have  recently  suffered  in  various  parts  of  the 
West.  He  says  that  the  cattle  disease  in  Kansas,  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  from  its  supposed  identity  with  the 
contagious  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  Europe,  was  first  noticed 
last  December  in  a  herd  located  four  miles  northwest  of  Neosho. 
On  March  13th  there  were  118  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm  where 
the  disease  had  appeared,  and  74  were  more  or  less  affected 
— nine  animals  had  one  foot  off,  four  had  two  feet  off,  three 
others  were  affected  in  but  one,  six  in  twTo  feet  and  one  in  three 
feet.  This  disease  spread  to  adjoining  farms  very  rapidly. 
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Prof.  Salmon  submits  elaborate  details  of  all  tile  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  the  various  phases  of  the  disease  in  various  parts  of 
Kansas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirksville,  Adair  County,  Mo. 
He  then  says : 


CONDITION  OF  THE  CATTLE. 

“  All  the  diseased  animals  on  the  farms  visited  by  me  were 
stock  cattle  in  medium  to  thin  condition.  On  each  of  the  farms 
there  were  animals  of  all  ages.  The  calves  and  yearlings  seemed 
to  escape  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  older  cattle.  The  winter 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  severe  one  upon  the  stock  of  the  western 
States,  and  the  cattle  were  consequently  somewhat  below  the 
average  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  appearance  of 
the  disease  cannot  be  explained  by  this  fact,  however,  since  thou¬ 
sands  of  healthy  herds  were  in  worse  condition  than  those  on  the 
farms  in  question.  Some  of  these  herds  were  in  better  than  an 
average  condition.  They  had  evidently  been  well  fed  and  cared 
for.  There  was  nothing  in  the  surroundings  of  the  affected 
animals  which  would  explain  the  development  of  the  disease.  The 
feeding  lots  in  most  cases  were  unusually  dry,  and  the  disease 
had  appeared  at  a  time  when  all  mud  was  frozen  solid.  The  soil 
did  not  contain  enough  alkali  even  at  Neosho  Falls  to  make  it  at 
all  probable  that  this  could  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
disease.  As  is  usual  in  the  management  of  cattle  in  the  West,  the 
herds  are  without  shelter.  As  the  animals  first  became  lame  it 
was  supposed  that  mud  had  collected  between  the  toes,  and  be¬ 
coming  hard  was  producing  irritation.  The  animals  were  caught 
and  their  feet  cleaned,  but  this  had  no  effect  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  disease. 

“  The  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  Europe  is  a  specific  fever, 
which  only  arises  by  contagion  from  other  diseased  animals.  In 
the  whole  history  of  America  there  have  been  no  spontaneous 
outbreaks  of  this  disease,  and  in  Europe  the  conviction  is  grow¬ 
ing  stronger  every  year  that  it  lias  no  other  cause  than  contagion. 
We  may  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  can¬ 
not  occur  in  the  United  States  except  from  the  introduction  of 
virus  from  abroad.  When  a  disease  having  some  resemblance  in 
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its  symptoms  to  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
our  country,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  ports  where  the 
contagion  must  necessarily  be  introduced,  it  becomes  a  matter 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  to  determine  whether 
there  was  any  means  by  which  this  contagion  could  have  been 
transported  to  the  affected  herd.  In  the  present  instance  the 
animals  of  the  affected  herds  have  been  purchased  or  raised  in 
the  neighborhood.  No  foreign  animals  or  people  have  been  upon 
the  farm.  When  the  first  attack  occurred,  foreign  cattle  had  for 
a  long  time  been  quarantined  at  the  seaboard  to  make  it  impos 
sible  that  this  disease  could  have  been  carried  in  this  way  to  the 
west. 

WHERE  DID  IT  COME  FROM  ? 

“  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  means  by  which  a  foreign 
contagion  could  have  been  introduced.  This  important  indication 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  neglected  in  deciding  upon  the  disease 
in  Kansas.  The  foot  and  mouth  disease  is  one  of  the  most  active 
contagions  known.  The  period  which  elapses  between  exposure 
to  the  virus  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  as  a  rule  but  two  or  three  days.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  exposed  animals  become  diseased,  and  the  plague  rapidly 
spreads  from  farm  to  farm.  As  a  result  of  these  characteristics, 
within  a  week  after  the  introduction,  nearly  every  animal  in  the 
herd  shows  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  contracted  it.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  the  animals  may  resist  the  contagion, 
but  the  proportion  is  much  less  than  with  most  other  contagious 
diseases,  and  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  affect  the  rule  just  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  The  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  showed  very  different  character¬ 
istics  from  these.  Goodrich’s  herd  suffered  in  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion,  65  out  of  98,  or  68  per  cent,  being  affected.  The  first  case 
here  occurred  January  10th,  and  no  others  until  February  15th, 
or  more  than  a  month  later.  After  this,  new  cases  continued  to 
develop  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  in  a  lot  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  sick  cattle  were  placed,  there  were  twenty  calves  which 
remained  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  The  isolation  of  these 
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calves  was  not.  sufficient  to  hold  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  for  a 
single  day,  and  it  was  even  said  the  sick  cattle  had  been  driven 
through  the  calf  lot  to  water. 

“  At  Pribenow’s  only  eight  per  cent,  of  the  animals  had  been 
attacked,  and  among  a  lot  of  54  yearlings  running  with  the 
other  cattle  there  was  not  one  case  of  disease. 

“  At  Beard’s,  in  a  herd  of  75  the  first  animal  was  lame  a  week 
before  the  second  was  affected,  and  then  another  week  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  others  showed  any  symptoms.  Here  only  six  per  cent, 
of  the  cattle  on  the  farm  were  attacked. 

SOME  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS. 

“  The  disease  at  Neosho  Falls  therefore  did  not  resemble  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  either  in  the  proportion  of  the  animals 
attacked  or  in  its  rate  of  extension,  or  in  attacking  other  species 
of  animals  than  cattle.  If  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  heart  of  the  country  in  any  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  ways  which  were  offered  to  explain  its  appearance,  we  surely 
cannot  conceive  of  its  being  brought  to  many  widely  separated 
herds  at  about  the  same  time,  especially  where  there  has  been  no 
communication  between  these  herds.  The  symptoms  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  are  constitutional  and  local.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  elevation  of  temperature,  and 
other  signs  peculiar  to  fevers.  The  local  symptoms  consist  in  an 
eruption  of  blisters  in  the  mouth,  between  the  toes,  about  the 
coronet,  and  on  the  udder  and  teats.  In  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  there  is  usually  a  very  marked  increase  of  temperature, 
reaching  from  104  to  107  degrees.  At  Neosho  Falls  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  a  rule  did  not  exceed  what  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  health.  In  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  there  is  loss  of 
appetite  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  but  here  the  universal  testi¬ 
mony  was  that  the  appetite  had  remained  good  throughout,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  in  mastication  or  swallowing. 

“  In  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  there  is  an  eruption  of  blisters 
on  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  lips,  gums,  tongue  and  , 'palate, 
which  are  numerous  and  painful.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  ani¬ 
mals  in  this  condition  to  eat  hay  or  other  dry  food,  and  it  is 
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necessary  to  support  them  with  gruel.  Such  animals  stand 
smacking  their  lips,  grinding  the  teeth  and  slobbering  profusely. 
In  Kansas  the  mouth  symptoms  were  much  less  intense  than  this ; 
some  of  the  mouths  presented  erosions  which  were  mostly  small 
and  very  superficial.  In  Missouri  some  of  the  cattle  had  their 
mouths  involved  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  I  saw  in  Kansas, 
but  others  with  equally  bad  feet  had  perfectly  sound  mouths. 
Here  I  saw  pieces  of  the  mucus  membrane  becoming  detached, 
but  no  blisters. 

“  The  interdigital  spaces  and  the  coronet  are  the  seat  of  erup¬ 
tion  in  foot  and  mouth  disease;  not  only  is  there  redness,  heat 
and  swelling  on  those  parts,  but  there  is  a  formation  of  blisters, 
and  a  liquid  secretion  from  the  whole  affected  surface  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  abscesses  form  beneath  the  horn,  from  which  the  pus 
may  burrow  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  hoofs,  or  even  affect  the 
ligaments  and  joints,  but  severe  complications  in  the  region  of 
the  foot  do  not  occur,  except  from  this  cause.  With  the  cattle 
which  I  visited  the  feet  presented  a  very  different  appearance. 
The  complete  death  of  the  foot  to  the  fetlock,  or  even  higher,  as 
occurred  in  all  the  worst  cases  in  the  West,  is  altogether  unheard 
of  in  the  foot  and  mouth  disease.  In  only  one  case  that  I  have 
heard  off  in  the  West  was  there  auy  appearance  of  an  eruption  of 
the  udder  of  the  affected  cow.  An  eruption  of  blisters  on  the 
udder  is  an  extremely  common  occurrence  in  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease. 

* 

“  The  disease  which  I  investigated  had  few  if  any  character¬ 
istics  of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Among  the  whole  number 
there  was  not  a  single  animal  which  presented  the  typical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  plague.  There  did  not  even  appear  to  be  a  single 
animal  which  represented  even  the  typical  mouth  symptoms  or 
the  typical  feet  symptoms  of  that  disease.  There  is  but  one  cause 
known  to  veterinary  science  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
condition  of  limbs  which  we  saw  in  many  of  the  diseased  animals  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  that  is  ergot.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
disease  led  me  to  examine  the  feed,  to  learn  if  any  unusual  quan¬ 
tity  of  ergot  could  be  found.  The  result  of  this  examination  was 
to  show  that  at  every  one  of  the  farms  where  the  diseased  cattle 
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were  located  hay  had  been  fed  which  contained  a  considerable 
proportion  of  wild  rye  ergotized  to  an  extreme  degree.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  cold  weather  had  a  considerable  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  effects  of  the  ergot.  Many  cases  occurred  soon  after 
a  severe  ice-storm  or  sleet,  and  with  the  appearance  of  milder 
weather  new  cases  ceased  to  appear,  although  the  same  hay  was 
still  being  fed.  The  two  or  three  cases  in  Missouri  are  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  statement. 

ERGOTISM. 

“In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cases  which  I  investigated,  and  the  similar  cases  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time  in  other  territories,  were  cases  of  ergotism. 
Prof.  Stalker,  of  the  Iowa  University,  and  Prof.  Faville,  of  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  have  seen  similar  cases  in  their 
respective  States,  and  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  due  to 
poisoning  from  ergot.” 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  A,  V,  C -ITS  HISTORY. 

W.  H.  Hoskins,  D.Y.S. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Alumni  Meeting,  February,  1884. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  and  Fellow  Graduates  : 

Scarce  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  noble  efforts  of  a  few 
unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  men,  amid  indifference  and  deep-cut¬ 
ting  criticism,  that  often  was  unjust  in  its  source  and  fell  heavily 
upon  faithful  and  struggling  workers,  reared  up  in  doubting  but 
true  hopes  our  alma  mater,  and  in  that  short  time  it  has  become 
a  pleasant  duty  for  your  fellow-member  to  write  these  lines  of 
history  of  her  graduates.  Her  birth  foreshadowed  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery  in  America,  much 
of  which  has  come  to  pass,  and  the  future  is  as  full  of  good  prom¬ 
ise  as  it  well  could  be.  Her  aims  and  purposes  were  right,  and 
she  has  lived  in  noble  grandeur  through  some  of  the  most  trying 
periods  that  ever  an  institution  witnessed.  All  honor  to  her  faith¬ 
ful,  zealous  and  sacrificing  laborers,  and  may  she  long  live  after 
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them,  a  monument  to  their  memories,  for  their  faithful  zeal,  un¬ 
selfish  spirits  and  sacrificing  hearts. 

Ere  I  present  you  this  history  in  detail,  I  would  say  that  I 
have  no  apologies  to  make  because  it  must  come  to  you  in  a  partial 
state  of  completion.  For  one  full  year  I  have  labored  with  as 
indifferent  and  uninterested  a  body  of  fellow-graduates  as  almost 
any  school  could  produce,  and  in  no  place,  no  State,  no  city,  has 
it  arisen  to  such  sad  proportions  as  in  the  home  and  birthplace  of 
our  noble  school.  Exhausting  the  powers  of  the  post,  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph,  and  personal  intercourse  ;  using  the  parents, 
friends  and  guardians,  and  sometimes  strangers  to  even  my  fellow- 
aluinni,  I  feel  that  on  my  part  nothing  has  been  left  undone,  and 
I  offer  you  in  gladness  and  joy  the  fruits  of  my  pleasant  work. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here,  among  you  all,  to  say  that  our 
alma  mater’s  aim  was  good  and  true  men — not  many ;  and  the 
results  of  her  eight  years’  work  are  110  graduates,  gathered  from 
seventeen  States  and  territories  and  the  West  Indies.  Her  home 
and  birthplace  lias  well  appreciated  her  ability  in  educating  men 
for  the  profession,  for  she  has  sent  47  of  this  number,  who  have 
returned  to  her  as  workers  in  the  old  field  but  new  work  of  veter¬ 
inary  medicine  and  surgery,  especially  the  latter ;  for  the  former 
has  long  lived  in  a  crude  way  among  empirics,  cow  leeches  and 
blacksmiths.  Massachusetts  comes  next  with  17,  while  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  follows  as  a  good  third  with  her  12 ;  then  comes  that 
always-to-be-depended-upon  State,  New  Jersey,  with  11,  while  the 
remaining  23  are  scattered  from  the  rugged  shores  of  Maine  to 
the  golden  shores  of  California.  Making  a  more  concise  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  we  find  the  Eastern  States  with  27,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States  with  73,  while  the  Western  sends  us  but  10  and  the 
West  Indies  3.  Following  up  another  enumeration,  we  find  the 
class  of  ’76  composed  of  17  ;  ’77  with  4  ;  ’78  with  6  ;  ’79  with  8  ; 
’80  with  18  ;  ’81  with  18;  ’82  with  17  ;  and  ’83  with  22. 

A  few  of  those  who  have  entered  the  profession  through  our 
alma  mater  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits,  so  that 
what  I  may  say  hereafter  must  apply  only  to  the  workers  in  the 
science.  With  but  few  exceptions  our  men  have  been  peculiarly 
successful  and  are  enjoying  lucrative  practices,  much  personal  re- 
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spect  and  broad  recognition  from  intelligent  and  educated  men. 
In  many  of  the  fields  of  labor  where  our  men  have  penetrated, 
the  increase  in  number  and  value  of  live  stock  has  been  rapid  and 
large,  showing,  as  there  are  scientific  men  to  care  for  these  fancy  and 
high  priced  animals,  so,  in  a  similar  ratio,  has  been  the  increase. 
The  new  social  position  accorded  to  our  men  has  been  gratifying, 
and  their  acknowledged  worth  and  merit  has  given  a  new  impetus 
to  our  progress.  Others  have  gone  into  fields  where  no  veterin¬ 
arian  had  ever  trod,  but  where  intelligence  prevails,  and  soon 
their  people  found  much  for  them  to  do,  and  the  lessened  mortal¬ 
ity,  loss  of  usefulness,  etc.,  that  had  before  been  experienced,  now 
stimulated  a  large  increase  in  numbers  and  value  of  stock  used. 

Of  those  from  whom  I  have  heard,  they  have  held  no  less 
than  forty  positions  of  honor,  trust  or  emolument  pertaining  to 
their  profession.  On  commissions  for  examination  into  contagi¬ 
ous  diseases  there  have  been  eleven  appointments  from  our  num¬ 
ber,  and  through  their  labors  much  valuable  knowledge  has  been 
added  to  the  history,  nature,  causes  and  course  of  the  various  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  that  our  country  has  had  to  deal 
with ;  alike,  the  saving  of  millions  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  and 
preserves  for  us  in  foreign  markets  a  place  for  our  surplus  pro¬ 
ductions.  Two  have  filled  positions  on  editorial  staffs  of  prom¬ 
inent  journals  of  our  country,  and  thus  served  a  daily  usefulness 
in  the  spreading  of  veterinary  talent  as  practitioners,  and  that, 
too,  often  among  those  who  had  never  met  or  known  competent 
veterinary  service.  But  above  all,  and  that  which  is  the  grandest 
point  we  all  desire  to  gain,  they  gave  unto  the  noble  animals  over 
which  we  exercise  dominion  relief  from  their  sufferings,  and 
checked  the  ravages  of  disease  that  soon  would  have  made  their 
lives  miserable  and  painful;  and  who  can  measure  the  extent  of 
their  usefulness  in  stimulating  new  life  and  bringing  new  men 
into  the  profession  through  this  medium. 

Some  have  ably  filled  good  positions  in  the  surgical  de¬ 
partment  of  our  College,  and  while  gaining  much  knowledge  for 
themselves,  at  the  same  time  were  able  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  those  around  them  as  students  ;  and  others  have  not  forgotten 
their  alma  mater,  but  have  come  back  from  time  to  time  to 
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give  daily  or  weekly  examinations  into  the  progress  of  the  classes, 
and  to  help  those  who  were  daily  struggling  with  trying  ques¬ 
tions. 

On  State  and  city  boards  of  health  five  graduates  from  this 
school  have  given  efficient  service,  and  their  usefulness  and  worth 
in  this  regard  has  many  times  shown  itself  in  remarkable  propor¬ 
tions,  and  brought  before  the  cities,  States  and  nation  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  such  members  on  their  staff.  The  outbreak  of 
glanders  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  that  so  long  existed  as  a  calamitous 
danger  to  her  people  and  the  noble  animals  that  must  ever  do 
man’s  bidding,  was  moved  upon  by  one  of  our  number,  and  to  his 
vigilance  and  persistency,  in  that  they  have  placed  the  disease 
under  the  most  rigid  control,  much  credit  is  due.  Many  such  in¬ 
stances  could  be  enumerated,  alike  the  preservation  of  our  infan¬ 
tile  population  from  the  dangers  of  tubercular  and  otherwise 
tainted  food  and  milk.  Their  vast  usefulness  in  this  direction  is  a 
subject  for  much  deliberation  among  us,  and  we  should  not  wait 
for  boards  to  call  us  to  these  positions,  but  we  should  constantly 
agitate  among  the  people  their  necessity,  and  thus  arouse  them 
to  demand  such  representation  for  their  safety  and  welfare. 

{To  be  continued.) 


TORSION  OF  THE  UTERUS  IN  A  MARE-DEATH. 

By  John  A.  Myek,  D.Y.S. 

I  report  a  case  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Review  : 

I  was  called  to  see  a  mare  a  short  time  since,  reported  to  be 
pregnant  and  eleven  months  gone.  History  given,  that  she  had 
been  showing  colicy  pains  at  different  times  for  about  three  days, 
though  never  failing  to  eat,  and  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health 
except  when  those  pains  would  strike  her,  which  were  about  as 
follows : 

First  day,  she  was  being  worked  (as  was  the  custom  previous 
to  that),  and  was  unusually  slow  and  soon  attempted  to  lie  down  ; 
the  harness  was  removed,  mare  turned  into  a  <rrass-field,  laid  down. 
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rolled  a  few  times,  got  up  and  began  to  graze,  and  all  seemed  to 
be  right  for  about  three  hours,  when  signs  of  uneasiness  were  again 
noticed ;  soon  she  laid  down  on  her  right  side,  looked  around 
toward  her  flank  and  groaned  a  few  times.  This  lasted  for  about 
five  minutes,  when  she  got  up,  began  eating  as  before,  thus  pass¬ 
ing  the  day  with  intervals  of  uneasiness  as  stated  above. 

Second  day,  could  see  no  change,  except  about  every  two  hours 
she  was  taken  down  similarly  to  day  before. 

Third  day,  the  only  change  noticed  was  that  the  interval  of 
quietude  was  still  growing  shorter  and  symptoms  a  little  more 
urging.  When  I  saw  her  at  nine  o’clock  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day, 
she  was  in  a  large  roomy  stable,  eating  hay  at  the  rack,  and  at 
first  sight  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  wrong.  Examination 
showed  temperature  101°,  pulse  50  and  strong,  mammary  glands 
hard  and  tense,  general  appearance  very  good. 

.At  this  time  she  was  again  taken  down.  She  showed  no  labor 
pains,  but  acted  very  much  as  if  suffering  from  colic.  Knowing 
that  to  be  one  of  the  sequels  of  pregnancy,  gave  prescription  of 
opiates,  directions  to  give  as  symptoms  required,  and  to  be  fed 
mashy  food.  Told  the  owner  to  observe  closely,  as  she  might 
possibly  have  trouble  at  time  of  parturition. 

Three  days  later  I  was  again  sent  for.  the  owner  stating  that 
no  labor  pains  had  been  noticed,  but  that  she  was  still  growing 
worse — quit  eating.  Examination  revealed  serious  trouble.  Tem¬ 
perature  103°,  pulse  90  and  very  weak  ;  hurried  respiration,  flanks 
tucked  up,  and  in  attempting  to  lie  down  did  so  with  all  the 
care  possible.  Mammae  soft  and  flabby ;  made  a  vaginal  exam¬ 
ination,  hand  passing  very  readily ;  found  the  os-uteri  closed ;  by 
a  little  manipulation  was  able  to  dilate  it  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
passage  of  my  hand  (at  this  time  uterine  contractions  were  no¬ 
ticed  for  the  first  time,  though  they  were  not  very  forcible  ;)  pass¬ 
ing  along  still  further,  my  hand  was  stopped  very  abruptly,  and 
in  a  few  moments  made  a  diagnosis  of  right  torsion  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  I  gave  an  unfavorable  prognosis ;  the  animal  was 
destroyed ;  my  diagnosis  confirmed  by  afternoon,  which  revealed 
a  complete  turn  of  the  uterus  on  its  axis,  with  extensive  lesions 
of  metro-peritonitis.  The  colt  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some 
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time,  as  the  hair  would  come  off  readily  ;  foetus  presented  an¬ 
teriorly,  both  fore  legs  flexed  at  knee  joints,  head  and  neck  bent 
back  and  lay  under  the  body  of  colt. 


EDITORIAL, 

SANITARY  STATEMENTS. 

We  have  several  times  referred  our  readers  to  an  important 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Fourth  International  Veter¬ 
inary  Congress,  at  their  session  last  year  at  Brussels.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  resolution  is  one  of  very  material  interest,  and 
concerns  not  only  the  people  of  Europe,  but  our  own,  in  an  equal 
if  not  a  greater  degree.  We  reprint  the  resolution  : 

“  That  between  the  various  States  which,  by  a  regular  re¬ 
pressive  and  preventive  service,  may  furnish  guarantees  of  a  good 
Veterinary  Sanitary  Police,  a  Convention  shall  be  established, 
having  for  its  objects — First,  to  advise  other  States  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  of  the  appearance  of  typhus,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  small-pox,  diseases  of  coit,  glanders  and 
farcy,  scabies  in  sheep.  Second — To  publish  a  periodical  sanitary 
bulletin  upon  these  diseases,  their  extent,  progress  and  termina¬ 
tion  ;  which  documents  shall  also  be  inserted  in  the  international 
bulletin,  if  deemed  advisable . ” 

We  are  already  in  the  receipt,  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
of  bulletins  of  similar  scope  to  those  contemplated  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  shall  lay  them  before  our  readers  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
the  Review  as  extensively  as  our  limits  will  permit.  Meanwhile, 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  be  able  to  reciprocate  with  our  foreign  col. 
leagues  the  complimentary  attention  we  have  received,  by  the 
transmission  of  the  interesting  matter  which  has  reached  our 
hands,  we  propose  to  collect  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
or  wherever  our  Review  circulates  or  is  read,  the  statements  and 
documents  necessary  to  furnish  an  intelligible  and  thorough  san¬ 
itary  and  professional  index  of  the  vital  condition  of  our  domestic 
animals,  with  reference  to  their  sanitary  status. 
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We  inclose  in  the  present  issue  a  form  of  table  which  we  trust 
all  who  cherish  an  interest  in  this  very  important  subject,  as  well 
as  those  who  ought  to  do  so,  whether  private  practitioners,  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons  possessing  a  large  city  and  country  practice, 
those  who  are  attached  to  boards  of  health,  State  veterinarians 
and  others,  will  regard  as  a  personal  appeal,  and  accept  our 
remarks  as  conveying  a  professional  and  fraternal  suggestion, 
which  they  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge  with  a  prompt,  avail¬ 
able  and  practical  response,  such  as  it  will  be  both  a  pleasure 
and  a  duty  to  return.  We  are,  of  course,  not  unaware  that 
official,  Governmental  veterinarians  will,  probably,  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  furnish  us  with  what  we  desire.  It  is  quite  too  much 
the  custom  in  our  land  for  lofty  officials  to  withhold  information 
of  a  professional  nature,  or  if  they  consent  to  impart  it,  do  so  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  as  the  tables  we  propose 
may  be  filled  by  any  veterinarian,  a  series  of  proximately  accu¬ 
rate  statements  of  facts  may  be,  nevertheless,  secured,  which  will 
furnish  the  public  with  statistics  of  the  greatest  value  and 
interest. 

The  remarks  and  suggestions  of  friends  and  correspondents  on 
this  subject  will  be  welcomed,  and  shall  receive  most  respectful 
consideration  at  our  hands. 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

In  this  day  of  the  unscrupulous  assumption  of  titles  and  lar¬ 
ceny  of  learned  degrees,  when  any  person  so  electing  and  desiring 
to  deceive  his  neighbor  may  accomplish  his  purpose  by  placing 
after  his  name  a  row  of  initials  purporting  to  be  abreviations  of  a 
medical  title  which  he  never  possessed  the  right  to  appropriate, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  determine  between  two  claimants 
with  the  same  title,  which  is  the  impostor  and  which  the  honest 
man — who  is  entitled  and  who  is  not  to  the  Y.S.,  V\M.  orD.V.S. 
A  claimant  may  perhaps  have  even  matriculated  at  a  veterinary 
college,  but  without  having  even  attended  a  full  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  ;  or  he  may  have  been  unfortunate  (?)  in  his  final  examina¬ 
tion.  He  may  thus  have  been  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  complete 
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his  studies,  but  nevertheless  shrinks  not  from  the  determination 
to  start  in  practice,  and  having  issued  his  card  and  nailed  up  his 
shingle  bearing  the  ordinary  title  of  Doctor  and  the  Y.S.,  V.M., 
or  D.V.S.  following  his  name,  goes  forth  to  kill  or  cure,  as  the 
case  may  be,  ostensibly,  secundein  artem. 

To  avoid,  or  at  least  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  this  evil,  we 
propose  to  publish  the  names  of  all  graduates  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  that  we  can  discover,  and  give  them  to  the  readers  of  the  Re¬ 
view  and  to  the  public.  We  print,  to-day,  the  correct  register  of 
the  Alumni  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  and  hope  that 
the  Principals  or  Deans  of  all  the  other  veterinary  schools  of 
this  continent  will  favor  us  with  a  complete  list  of  their  own 
graduates.  Other  members  of  the  profession,  graduates  of  Euro¬ 
pean  schools,  who  will  favor  us  with  their  names,  addresses,  date 
of  graduation,  and  name  of  their  alma  mater,  will  also  receive  at 
our  hands  the  same  merited  publicity.  We  hope,  by  this  method, 
to  be  able  to  present  the  public  at  large  a  list  as  nearly  correct  as 
possible  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  regular  graduates  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  the  country,  and  if  any  important  or  con¬ 
siderable  omissions  occur,  it  will  be  obviously  attributable  to  the 
indifference  or  oversight  of  those  who  fail  to  report,  rather  than 
to  remissions  or  indifference  on  our  part. 


Agersborg,  Gabriel  Smith,  1882 . 

Alderman,  Harry  L.  1883 . 

Allen,  Francis  S.,  1884 . 

Arrowsmith,  William  Henry,  1883.... 

Atwood,  Horace  W.,  1882 . 

Autenreith,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  1882 

Bailey,  George  H.,  1880 . . 

Bath,  Henry  William,  1883 . 

Bell,  LuoienT.,  M.D.,  Y.S.,  1876 . 

Blakeley,  Robert  P.,  V.S.,  1876 . 

Boyd,  Henry  B.  1880 . 

Bretherton,  W.  C.,  1883 . 

Brunn,  Armin  E.,  D.Y.S.,  1884 . 

Bunker,  Madison,  1881 . 

Burden,  Charles,  Y.S.,  1876 . 

Burget,  Eugene,  1883 . 

Burt,  Walter  L.,  1881 . 

Campbell,  Lemuel  C.,  1883 . 


...  Vermillion,  Dakota  Ter. 

. East  Lexington,  Mass. 

. Medfield,  Mass. 

. Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

. Brockton,  Mass. 

Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

. Portland,  Me.' 

. Staten  Island,  N  Y. 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

. New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

. Newton,  Mass. 

. . New  York,  N.  Y. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Providence,  R.  I. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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*Carman,  Augustus  D.,  1879 . 

Cattanach,  Charles  C.,  1879 . 

Coates,  William  J.,  M.D.,  1877 . 

Cochran,  David  W.,  1880 . 

Corlies,  James  C.,  1876 . 

Cosgrove,  John  B.,  Y.S.,  1876 . 

*Cowhet,  Thomas  C.,  1780 . 

Crane,  Lemuel  M.,  1881 . 

Critoherson,  William  Dana,  1883 . 

Drowley,  Charles  W.,  1876 . 

Denslow,  Irving  S.,  1883 . 

Devoe,  William  Stoughton,  1881 . 

Dixon,  David  J.,  1881 . 

Dougherty,  John,  1881 . 

DouGnERTY,  William,  V.S.,  1876 . 

Duane,  John  Jr.,  1881 . 

Evans,  Christmas  1883 . 

Field,  Samuel  S.,  1878  . 

Foote,  J.  Hurbert,  M.D.,  1880 . 

Force,  Julius  C.,  1878 . 

Gaentner,  Charles  C.,  1881 . 

Galbraith,  A.  D.,  1884 . 

Gardner,  Julius  Edward,  1883 . 

Gerth,  Julius,  Jr.,  1880  . 

Gilbert,  Elwood  G.,  1884 . 

Gribble,  William  H.,  D.V.S.,  1884.... 

Hall,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  1876 . 

Hall,  Ralph  W.,  1880 . 

Hamlin,  John,  D.Y.S.,  1884 . 

Hanshew,  Elisha,  Jr.,  1880 . 

Hanshew,  Franklin  Joseph,  1883 . . 

Harrison,  Robert,  1881 . 
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PHENIC  ACID  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS  IN  VETERINARY  MEDI¬ 
CINE. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds 
by  the  method  of  Lister,  the  carbolic  acid  dressing  has  found  its 
way,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  domain  of  human  into  that 
of  veterinary  surgery,  and  though  a  thorough  Lister  dressing  may  be 
found  difficult  of  application  upon  our  domestic  animals,  many 
veterinarians  are  flattering  themselves  with  the  persuasion  that 
they  have  obtained  excellent  results  from  its  adoption.  With  the 
successes,  however,  must  be  associated  many  failures,  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  account  as  counterbalancing  the  advantages  se¬ 
cured. 

To  what  cause  these  failures  are  to  be  attributed  is  a  question 
involving  more  or  less  difficulty  in  its  answer. 

From  remarks  occurring  in  the  papers  which  treat  of  human 
medication,  it  would  seem  evident  that  one  of  the  principal  causes 
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of  disappointment  has  been  found  in  the  alleged  or  suspected 
impure  condition  of  the  particular  preparation  which  has  been 
used,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  employment  of  pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  or  the  phenic  acid  proper,  would  not  have  been  so  fre 
quently  followed  by  bad  results. 

As  an  established  fact,  phenic  acid,  (prepared  by  the  process 
of  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Declat),  has  now  taken  a  high  place  among 
the  adjuncts  of  both  human  and  veterinary  surgery  ;  and  our  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  few  experiments  which  we  have  personally 
•made,  have  been  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  inasmuch  as 

they  have  fixed  in  our  judgment  the  conviction  that  it  offers  to 

^  _ 

the  veterinarian  an  agent,  of  great  excellence  and  efficiency,  for 
the  dressing  of  wounds  in  the  true  antiseptic  manner. 

Besides  the  solution  of  pure  phenic  acid  which  we  have  our¬ 
selves  employed,  we  have  dressed  many  wounds  with  iodo-phenol 
— a  preparation  of  iodine  and  phenic  acid  in  combination — and 
with  this  have  obtained,  in  the  treatment  of  cartilaginous  quitter, 
results  which,  if  they  should  multiply  by  repetition,  would  to  a 
great  extent  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  surgical  operation 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 

The  report  of  two  serious  cases  of  the  disease  mentioned,  thus 
treated,  are  given  in  our  present  issue,  and  will,  we  believe,  largely 
encourage  our  colleagues  to  test  this  comparatively  new  pre¬ 
paration. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

NEW  EXPERIMENTS  IN  RABIES. 

By  Messes.  Pasteuk,  Chambeeland  and  Roux. 

(Read  before  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris.) 

( Continued  from  page  83.) 

6th.  In  my  preceding  report  on  rabies,  I  stated  that  we  had 
found  cases  of  the  disappearance  of  the  first  rabid  symptoms  with 
a  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  the  same  dog  after  a  long  inter¬ 
val.  We  have  since  noticed  the  existence  of  the  same  fact  in  rab 
bits,  as  in  the  following  example :  A  rabbit,  taken  with  rabid 
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paralysis  thirteen  days  after  trephining,  recovered  completely 
during  the  succeeding  days.  In  forty-three  days  the  paralysis  re¬ 
appeared,  and  death  by  rabies  occurred  on  the  forty-sixth  day. 

7th.  These  facts,  however,  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  both 
in  the  rabbit  and  the  dog.  But  we  have  found  them  taking  place 
much  more  frequently  in  fowls,  while  either  the  death  of  the  an¬ 
imals,  of  course,  anticipated  any  possible  return  of  the  disease,  or 
it  failed  to  take  place  at  all,  as  we  have  previously  reported  in 
respect  to  a  dog,  whose  case  was  described  in  a  former  communi¬ 
cation. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  hen,  when  affected  with  rabies, 
never  shows  very  violent  symptoms.  The  manifestations  are 
merely  dulluess,  anorexia,  posterior  paralysis,  and  often  great  an¬ 
aemia,  characterized  by  the  pale  coloration  of  the  comb. 

8th.  We  have  watched  very  carefully  for  any  facts  which 
might  be  of  value  in  confirming  certain  assertions  recently  made 
referring  to  a  presumed  attenuation  of  the  rabid  virus  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  cold,  as  well  as  the  pretended  passage  of  rabies  from  the 
mother  to  the  foetus,  and  although  our  observations  on  those  two 
points  have  been  much  more  numerous  than  those  which  have 
been  relied  upon  to  advance  these  theories,  we  have,  so  far,  ob¬ 
tained  none  but  entirely  negative  results. 

9th.  The  certainty  of  the  results  of  the  inoculation  of  rabies 
by  intravenous  injection,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  hypothesis  of 
the  passage  of  the  virus  from  the  periphery  to  the  nervous  cen¬ 
ters  through  the  nerves,  cannot  be  accepted  as  describing  the  only 
method  of  propagation  of  the  virus,  and  that,  in  at  least  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  absorption  of  the  virus  takes  place  through  the 
circulatory  system. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  theory  is  open  to  objection.  For 
example:  to  inject  the  rabid  virus  into  a  vein,  a  traumatism  is 
necessary ;  the  skin  must  be  divided  and  the  vein  exposed.  May 
it  not,  then,  be  supposed  that  the  virus  introduced  into  the  circu¬ 
latory  system,  and  returning  to  the  wound,  must  come  in  contact 
there  with  nerves  or  open  lymphatic  vessels  ?  The  following  ex¬ 
periment  removes  this  objection  at  once.  We  have  at  various 
times  inoculated  the  rabid  virus  into  a  vein  of  the  ear,  and  then 
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immediately  amputated  that  organ,  with  the  thermo-cautery,  be¬ 
low  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  in  every  instance  rabies  followed. 
Still,  thermo-cauterization  leaves  no  true  wound ;  all  the  divided 
structure  is  burned. 

I  hasten  these  remarks  in  order  to  reach  a  part  of  the  subject 
which  most  of  all  deserves  our  attention. 

The  Academy  has  not  forgotten  that  the  discovery  of  the  at¬ 
tenuation  of  viruses,  in  connection  with  its  applications,  which  have 
been  employed  for  the  prophylaxy  of  certain  diseases,  has  thrown 
much  light  on  this  capital  fact  of  the  possible  experimental  pro¬ 
duction  of  various  degrees  of  virulency  for  a  single  virus. 

Rabies  is  pre-eminently  a  virulent  disease,  and  the  nature  and 
effects  of  its  virus  are  possessed  with  qualities  so  mysterious  that 
the  desire  becomes  natural  and  irresistible  to  ascertain  whether 
the  rabid  virus  may  not  also  be  capable  of  exhibiting  various  de¬ 
grees  of  propagating  power.  Our  experience  now  authorizes  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  Without  referring  to  various 
methods  which  are  still  the  subjects  of  study  and  experiment,  we 
have  found  that  rabid  virus,  passing  through  various  species 
of  animals,  is  more  or  less  modified  in  its  virulency.  Rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  fowls  and  monkeys  are  susceptible  of  rabies.  When, 
by  successive  transfers,  the  virus  has  reached  a  certain  point  of 
fixity  peculiar  to  each  species,  the  virulent  power  of  the  matter  is 
far  from  being  the  same  in  all,  differing  notably  from  that  of 
the  canine  subject,  the  virulency  of  which  has  regulated  itself  by 
numerous  transmissions  from  dogs  to  dogs,  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial.  Spontaneous  rabies  finds  no  place  in  my  convictions. 

We  certainly  have  a  virus  which  communicates  rabies  to  the 
rabbit  in  seven  or  eight  days,  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty 
that  we  are  enabled  by  guess,  so  to  speak,  to  name  the  duration 
of  the  incubation,  determined  by  a  change  in  the  temperature  or 
the  appearance  of  the  first  external  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
We  also  have  a  rabid  virus  which  communicates  the  disease  to 
pigs  in  five  or  six  days  with  no  less  certainty  in*  respect  to  the 
duration  of  its  incubation. 

Before  that  point  of  fixity  of  which  I  have  spoken  has  been 
reached  in  the  various  species  of  animals,  each  for  itself,  the 
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virulency  is  undergoing  constant  change.  We  believe  that  for 
one  of  the  species,  other  things  being  equal,  the  virulency  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  number  of  days  of  incubation,  and  that 
generally  the  proportions  of  the  inoculated  virus  are  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible  when  a  similar  mode  of  inoculation  has  been 
practiced.  In  young  animals  the  duration  of  incubation  is  usually 
somewhat  less  than  in  adults. 

As  we  entirely  ignore  the  conditions  that  the  rabid  virus  of 
the  dog  would  exhibit  in  the  human  organism  after  successive 
passages  from  man  to  man,  we  have  been  obliged  to  experiment 
with  rabies  passing  from  monkey  to  monkey.  At  a  later  date 
I  hope  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  this  study,  which  are  very 
interesting  though  incomplete. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  have  in  my  laboratory  several  dogs 
which  are  refractory  to  rabies,  by  all  modes  of  inoculation.  I 
may  add,  to-day,  that  they  are  also  refractory  to  all  descriptions 
of  rabid  virus.  At  the  time  of  my  last  report  upon  rabies,  how¬ 
ever,  we  were  obliged,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  condition  of 
our  observations  at  that  time,  to  leave  unanswered  the  question 
whether  these  dogs  were  naturally  refractory  to  rabies,  or  only  by 
some  peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  the  operations  to  which 
they  had  been  previously  subjected. 

I  now  believe  we  can  give  a  more  accurate  answer  to  this 
question,  though  it  must  still  be  with  some  reserve.  I  believe  my¬ 
self  authorized  to  say  that  our  dogs  were  not  refractory  to  rabies 
be  their  natural  constitution.  We  have,  indeed,  found  the  quite 
practicable  way  to  obtain  refractory  dogs  in  as  large  number  as  one 
can  wish.  Still,  in  consideration  of  the  possibly  great  duration  of 
rabies,  which  at  times  throws  some  doubt  upon  the  experiments 
of  control,  I  beg  the  Academy  to  accept  for  some  time  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  allow  me  to  simply  state  at  present  that  the  refractory 
condition  is  obtained  by  a  system  of  inoculation  of  virus  of 
various  degrees.  We  have  at  present  twenty-three  dogs  which 
may  without  danger  receive  any  virulent  inoculation. 

To  be  able  to  render  dogs  refractory  to  rabies  would  not  only 
be  a  solution  of  the  question  of  the  prophylaxy  of  this  affection 
in  that  animal,  but  also  in  man,  as  man  never  contracts  rabies  ex- 
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cept  from  the  bite  of  some  animal  whose  virus  is  received  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  dog. 

May  not  human  medicine  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lengthened  incubative  stage  of  rabies,  to  attempt  to  establish  in 
that  interval  of  time,  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  rabid 
symptoms,  the  refractory  condition  of  bitten  individuals  ?  But 
before  this  hope  can  be  realized  much  remains  to  be  done. 

In  beginning  the  study  of  rabies,  my  principal  object  was  to 
search  and  prove,  if  possible,  the  power  of  experimentation  in  the 
knowledge  of  virulent  or  contagious  diseases.  The  Academy 
has  no  jdoubt  already  observed  that  the  preceding  observations, 
as  well  as  subsequent  investigations,  have  been  obtained  without 
necessary  recourse  to  the  discussion  of  the  question,  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 
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SIMPLE  FRACTURE  OF  THE  RADIUS. 

By  J.  E.  Ryder,  House  Surgeon,  A.  V.  C. 

A  sorrel  gelding,  ten  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  following  history :  At  about  three 
o’clock  p.m.  of  that  day,  while  standing  in  the  street,  he  became 
suddenly  frightened,  and  while  rearing  fell  heavily  upon  his  near 
side  on  the  curbstone.  He  was  immediately  unharnessed  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  up,  but  upon  standing  was  found  very  lame  and  un¬ 
able  to  move.  An  ambulance  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  College. 

Upon  examination,  the  animal  was  found  standing  up,  with 
his  left  leg  in  the  normal  position  and  without  swelling,  but  be¬ 
traying  excessive  pain  on  the  slightest  manipulation  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  radius.  By  careful  handling  crepitation  was  detected, 
and  a  diagnosis  made  of  simple  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  ra¬ 
dius  without  displacement,  the  lower  lesion  extending  upward 
along  the  length  of  the  bone.  Everything  seemed  so  far  favor¬ 
able  that  a  corresponding  prognosis  was  given,  and  the  owner  be¬ 
ing  desirous  of  having  the  animal  treated,  a  splint  of  plaster  of 
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paris  with  long  tick  bandages  was  applied,  supported  by  four  steel 
splints,  running  upward  in  the  long  axis  of  the  injured  bone.  He 
was  then  allowed  to  walk  to  his  stall  and  placed  in  slings.  The 
next  day,  everything  being  well  in  place,  the  apparatus  was 
strengthened  on  the  outside  with  three  wound  splints  supporting 
the  parts  outward,  inward  and  behind,  they  being  kept  in  place 
by  a  snugly  tied  flannel  bandage. 

On  the  10th  he  seemed  to  have  severe  lancinating  pains,  but 
everything  otherwise  appeared  normal,  including  temperature, 
pulse,  respiration  and  appetite. 

The  pain  subsided  during  the  following  day. 

After  a  week’s  treatment,  however,  the  owner  decided  to  give 
him  up.  He  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  stall  up  to  the  28th 
of  the  month,  when,  preparatory  to  destroying  him,  he  was  walked 
into  a  box  stall  close  to  the  operating  room  of  the  hospital,  and 
let  loose. 

On  the  1st  of  May  it  was  noticed  that  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  off  fore  leg,  consisting  in  an  expansion  of  the 
tendons  passing  behind  the  knee  of  that  extremity.  It  was  mani¬ 
fest  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  weight  of  the  body 
thrown  upon  that  leg.  This  condition  continued  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease,  until  on  the  5th  of  May  the  parts  presented  a  very  pecu¬ 
liar  appearance  :  the  knee  was  bent  forward  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  was  an  extreme  concavity  of  the  line,  normally  vertical, 
of  that  joint.  Indeed,  a  plumb  line  dropping  from  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  and  passing  about  5f  inches  in  front  of  the  toe, 
showed  the  carpus  to  be  about  19£  inches  posterior  to  it.  Such 
measurements  can  give  an  idea  of  the  great  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  part  and  of  the  expansion  of  the  tendons.  The  ani¬ 
mal  was  then  destroyed. 

On  post  mortem  it  was  found  that  in  the  off  fore  leg  the  ten¬ 
dons  were  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  were  in  a  bruised  and  dis¬ 
colored  condition,  presenting,  however,  no  laceration  or  separation 
in  their  continuity.  In  the  near  leg,  the  muscles  surrounding  the 
radius  being  removed,  the  partially  united  fracture  was  exposed. 
It  extended  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  third  of  the  bone,  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  radius.  Process  of  union  had 
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already  fairly  started  upon  the  front  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
bone,  but  the  lower  extremity  on  its  posterior  face  showed  evi¬ 
dence  of  either  a  want  of  reparative  process  or  of  recent  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  might  have  taken  place 
when  the  animal  was  thrown  down  to  be  destroyed. 

The  interesting  points  of  this  case  are  seen  in  two  important 
facts.  The  possibility  of  fair  success  in  the  treatment  of  simple 
longitudinal  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  a  fact  of  which  is  already 
well  established,  is  the  first ;  and  the  second  is  the  illustration  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  an  animal  under  treatment  in  a  similar 
case,  in  slings  ;  not  only  to  keep  him  quiet,  but  also  to  relieve 
him  from  carrying  an  excess  of  weight  on  the  sound  leg,  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  cannot  be  accomplished  if,  as  some  practitioners  rec¬ 
ommend,  the  animal  is  turned  loose  in  a  box  stall. 


RAPID  RECOVERY  OF  TWO  CASES  OF  CARTILAGINOUS  QUITTOR 
BY  ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT  WITA  IODO-PHENOL. 

By  Mr.  Nooard. 

Case  No.  1. — A  bay  mare,  six  years  of  age,  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  with  cartilaginous  quittor  for  over  six  months,  having  on  the 
near  fore  foot  two  large  fistulous  tracts,  connected  together,  and 
running  obliquely  across  the  cartilage.  The  discharge  was  quite 
abundant,  and  the  animal,  who  had  been  submitted  to  several 
forms  of  treatment,  had  become  quite  lame. 

Before  deciding  to  operate  on  her  by  the  removal  of  the  car¬ 
tilage,  it  was  suggested  to  try  the  antiseptic  dressing  with  iodo- 
phenol. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  shoe  being  removed  and  the  hair 
clipped  short,  the  foot  was  thoroughly  washed  and  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  carbolic  solution,  1  in  40, and  dressed  as  follows:  The 
solution  of  iodo-phenol  was  injected  several  times  into  the  fistulse 
and  a  dressing  of  oakum  saturated  with  carbolic  solution  applied. 
A  piece  of  oil  silk  was  applied,  large  enough  to  envelope  the 
dressing,  the  whole  being  kept  in  place  by  a  moderately  tight 
bandage.  Directions  were  given  to  soak  the  foot  several  times  a 
day  in  carbolic  solution. 
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The  foot  was  dressed  daily  in  the  same  manner  until  the  30th, 
when  the  fistulae  were  found  to  be  slowly  closing  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  diminishing  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  seventeeu  days 
from  the  begining  of  the  treatment,  the  marc  was  discharged. 
The  wounds  were  almost  entirely  healed,  and  she  was  quite  able 
to  resume  her  work. 

Case  2. — Was  a  bay  gelding,  five  years  old.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  the  last  three  months,  and  was  discharged  a 
week  ago  as  cured,  but  became  very  lame  the  second  day  after  he 
was  shod.  The  part  around  the  coronet  of  the  near  hind  foot 
had  become  considerably  swollen,  an  abscess  had  formed  and 
ulcerated  ;  and  on  the  27 tli  of  March  he  was  brought  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  for  advice  and  treatment. 

When  admitted  he  had  a  fistula  about  two  inches  in  length, 
running  obliquely  downwards,  on  the  cartilage,  and  opening  on 
the  side  of  a  wound  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  size,  a  short 
distance  above  the  coronet. 

The  treatment  decided  upon  was  similar  to  that  of  Case  No.  1, 
viz.:  antiseptic  washing  and  soaking  in  plienic  solution,  injection 
of  iodo-phenol,  carbolized  oakum  for  dressing,  the  whole  covered 
with  oil  silk,  and  protected  with  a  snug,  tight  bandage. 

This  was  renewed  daily  for  a  few  days,  when  the  parts  seem¬ 
ing  to  improve  so  rapidly,  and  the  wound  having  considerably 
healed,  the  fistulae  diminished  and  the  lameness  improved,  the 
dressing  was  changed  only  every  second,  and  soon,  every  third 
day.  He  was  discharged  on  the  16th  of  April,  radically  cured, 
and  has  since  been  regularly  at  work. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS, 

CHEMICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  FACTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  HEREDITY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

By  Messrs.  L.  Landouzy  and  H.  Martin. 

Many  modern  pathologists  deny  that  persons  are  ever  born 
tuberculous,  but  admit  that  one  may  be  born  liable  to  it ;  that 
what  the  child  born  of  tuberculous  parents  inherits  is  not  tuber¬ 
culosis,  but  merely  a  predisposition  to  the  development  of  tuber- 
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cles.  They  have  experimented  in  order  to  discover  whether  a 
tuberculous  germ  does  not  pass  in  nature  from  the  mother  to  the 
offspring,  or  to  the  placenta,  in  the  same  manner  that  chicken 
cholera  and  anthrax  are  transmitted,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Messrs.  Arloing,  Cornevin  and  others.  The  result  of  their  ob¬ 
servations  is  thus  given  :  A  woman  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  a  few  days  before  dying  gave  birth  to  a  foetus  of  six-and- 
a-half  months,  who  died  the  same  day.  A  piece  of  the  lung  of 
this  foetus,  apparently  healthy,  was  introduced  with  ordinary 
carefulness  into  the  peritoneum  of  a  guinea  pig.  Four  and  a  half 
months  later  the  animal  died  tuberculous.  The  same  result  was 
obtained  with  a  five  months  foetus  of  another  woman  dying 
of  phthisis.  Pieces  of  lung  and  of  placenta,  and  a  portion  of 
cardiac  blood,  in  this  case  transmitted  tuberculosis.  The  same  re¬ 
sult  is  obtained  by  the  inoculation  of  tissues  taken  from  the  foetus 
of  a  healthy  guinea  pig,  born  from  tuberculous  parents. 

Conclusions. — There  exist  in  the  young  offspring  of  tubercu¬ 
lous  individuals  a  latent  period  of  tuberculosis,  which  for  a  period 
of  one  or  two  years  leaves  the  subject  free  from  morbid  manifesta¬ 
tions,  the  germ  meanwhile  preserving  an  existence  in  the  tissues  of 
the  offspring,  until  its  development  is  made  manifest  by  an  attack 
of  tuberculous  meningitis  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  maternal  transmission  being  thus  demonstrated,  can  the 
tuberculous  father  transmit  the  infection  directly  to  the  ova  of 
the  healthy  mother,  she,  meanwhile,  remaining  healthy  ?  Can 
the  sperm  of  a  tuberculous  male  transmit  tuberculosis  by  direct 
inoculation  ? 

The  authors  took  from  a  guinea  pig  which  had  died  from  gen¬ 
eral  tuberculization,  but  whose  testicle  was  apparently  healthy, 
some  testicular  pulp,  and  introduced  it  into  the  peritoneum  of  an 
adult  guinea  pig.  Two  months  later  this  animal  died  spontan¬ 
eously  with  generalized  tuberculosis.  But  was  it  the  blood,  the 
lymphatic  fluid  or  the  sperm  which  contained  and  conveyed  the 
germ  ?  Two  grammes  of  a  mixture  of  salt  water  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vesiculse  seminalis  of  a  tuberculous  pig  were  injected 
into  the  peritoneum  of  another,  three  months  later.  This  animal 
had  generalized  tuberculosis  which  could  be  transmitted. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  authors  is,  that  besides  the  heredity  of 
constitutional  predisposition,  acquired  by  the  offspring  from  the 
parent,  there  is  also  the  heredity  of  the  seed  transmitted  from  the 
parents  to  the  child. — Revue  cP  Hygiene. 


LACERATION  OF  THE  SMALL  COLON  BY  AN  iEGAGROPHILE. 

By  Me.  Palat. 

A  mare  aged  eleven  years  was  taken  with  light  colic  one 
morning.  She  had  eaten  her  breakfast,  and  showed  the  presence 
of  slight  pains  by  pawing.  An  hour  later  she  laid  down,  appar¬ 
ently  quiet.  Towards  evening  she  stood  up,  head  down,  with 
weak  pulse  and  somewhat  tympanitic,  and  as  she  was  about  to  be 
punctured  she  fell  down  and  some  two  hours  later  died. 

At  the  post-mortem  she  was  found  in  a  fat  condition.  The 
peritoneal  cavity,  when  opened,  allowed  the  escape  of  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  as  usually  occurs  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  intestines.  The  last  condition  was  soon  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  foetal  matters  found  floating  in  the  cavity  and  near 
the  pelvis,  by  the  reddened  and  injected  condition  of  the  periton¬ 
eum,  and  the  large  effusion  present.  The  small  colon  presented  a 
laceration,  with  blackish  and  bloody  edges.  The  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  was  red,  thickened  and  bloody.  This  perforation  must 
have  been  made  by  a  calculus  or  an  agagrophile,  which  last  was 
found.  It  was  flattened  in  form  and  weighed  600  grammes.  In 
examining  the  large  colon,  towards  the  right  hypochondriac  re¬ 
gion,  a  large  mass  was  felt,  which  seemed  to  close  up  the  opening 
of  the  organ.  On  cutting  down  upon  it  another  mass  weighing 
four  kilogrammes  was  removed.  It  was  somewhat  melon-shaped 
and  slightly  conical  in  form,  with  a  large  base.  They  were  com¬ 
posed  of  vegetable  threads  and  alimentary  remains,  mixed  with 
calcareous  and  ammoniacal  and  magnesian  salts. — Recueil  de 
Medecine  Veterinaire. 


GLANDERS  IN  A  DOG. 

By  Me.  Menard. 

A  small  Danish  bitch,  five  years  old,  had  fed  on  raw  meat 
while  at  the  breeding  farm  of  the  u  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,”  from 
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the  28th  of  August  to  the  10th  of  October,  1S83.  She  returned 
to  her  kennel  and  was  then  fed  with  biscuit,  bread  and  cooked 
meat.  Towards  January  she  was  losing  flesh  and  had  several 
little  sores  on  her  back,  but  which  were  overlooked.  In  February 
she  had  another  round  wound,  the  size  of  a  one-franc  piece,  on  the 
right  side  over  the  ribs,  and  at  last,  on  the  3d  of  March,  she  had 
another.  None  of  these  appeared  to  heal.  The  last  was  over  the 
left  ribs,  round  in  form,  and  discharging  a  liquid,  greyish  pus. 
It  was  well  defined,  and  of  a  diameter  of  two-and-a-half  centime¬ 
ters.  There  was  no  discharge  and  no  enlargement  of  the  maxil¬ 
lary  glands. 

It  was  then  that  the  author  thought  of  glanders,  and  her  pus 
was  inoculated  to  a  guinea  pig. 

The  author’s  conclusions  are  :  1st.  If  the  disease  was  con¬ 
tracted  while  she  was  at  the  breeding  farm,  the  period  of  incuba¬ 
tion  had  been  of  more  than  two  months’  duration. 

2d.  It  is  the  second  case  which  proves  the  contagiousness  of 
glanders  by  the  injection  of  raw  meat. 

3d.  In  the  dog  glanders  seems  to  have  only  a  cutaneous  mani¬ 
festation. 

4th.  Glanders  is  transmissible  by  inoculation  from  the  dog  to 
the  guinea  pig. 


THE  FIRST  CASE  OF  ACTINOMYCOSIS  OBSERVED  IN  FRANCE. 

By  Me.  Nooaed. 

This  case  is  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Societe  Centrale 
de  Medecine  Veterinaire.  In  reporting  it,  Prof.  Nocard,  alluding 
to  the  history  of  the  disease  and  to  the  reports  upon  it  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  all  veterinary  journals,  observes  that, 
so  far,  this  is  the  first  case  reported  in  France.  He  attributes 
the  absence  of  information  on  the  subject  in  that  country  to  the 
fact  that  the  disease,  being  very  slow  in  its  development,  and  for 
that  reason  not  interfering  with  the  general  use  for  meat  of  the 
animals,  has  not  affected  the  interests  of  the  owners,  and  the 
veterinarian  for  that  reason  has  not  yet  been  appealed  to  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  remedy  the  evil. 
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This  is  so  far  true,  he  says,  that  during  the  fifteen  years  which 
he  has  been  attached  to  the  clinic  of  Alfort,  he  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  a  single  case  brought  to  the  consultation.  In¬ 
quiries  made  by  him  of  other  veterinarians  have  failed  to  furnish 
him  with  indications  of  the  frequency  of  the  disease. — Recueil  de 
Medecine  Veterinaire. 
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MEDAL  TO  H.  BOULEY. 

To  commemorate  the  honor  which  Mr.  H.  Bouley  has  received 
in  being  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of 
Paris,  the  veterinary  professors  of  France  have  started  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  have  an  artistic  medal  made,  to  be  presented  to  this  world- 
renowned  veterinarian,  and  we  have  been  requested  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  has  charge  of  the  movement  to  insert  the  enclosed  circular. 
We  do  it  with  much  pleasure  and  hope  that  some  of  our  veterin¬ 
arians  will  willingly  join  in  the  movement.  The  subscription  is 
of  sixteen  francs  (about  $4),  and  can  be  sent  to  us  for  remittance. 

Monsieur  et  oher  Confrere, 

Le  26  janvier  dernier,  un  banquet  a  ete  offert  it  M.  H.  Bouxey,  sous  la 
pr^sidence  de  M.  Pasteur,  pour  ceiebrer  l’honneur  insigne  que  1’Academie 
des  Sciences  venait  de  faire  it  notre  Maitre,  en  le  nommant  son,  President  pour 
l’ann^e  1885. 

Cette  manifestation  ayant  dd  suivre  de  trbs  pres  Selection  pour  conserver 
son  it-propos,  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  ont  pu  y  prendre  part  s’est  trouvd  forc6- 
ment  limits  aux  Professeurs  de  l’Ecole  d’ Alfort  et  aux  Veterinaires  civils  et 
militaires  des  trois  departements  de  la  Seine,  Seine-et-Oise  et  Seine-et-Marne. 

Avant  de  se  s^parer,  les  assistants  it  ce  banquet  ont  exprime  le  voeu  unanime 
qu’une  mddaille  commemorative  perp6tuiit  le  souvenir  de  l’Avenement  glorieux 
pour  notre  profession  qui  venait  d’etre  fete ;  et  nous  avons  pens6  que  ce  serait 
repondre  au  sentiment  general  de  la  grande  famille  vdtdrinaire  que  de  convier 
tous  ses  Membres  a  se  joindre  it  nous  pour  offrir  au  savant  Maitre,  dont  un  grand 
nombre  de  nous  sont  les  eikves,  et  dont,  tous,  nous  nous  honorons,  un  temoignage 
d’affectueux  respect  et  de  reconnaissance  ponr  son  oeuvre  scientifique  et  pro- 
fessionnelle. 

Nous  venons,  en  consequence,  cber  Confrere,  vous  demander  votre  concours 
pour  la  realisation  du  programme  suivant : 

1°  Offrir  a  M.  H.  Bouley  une  medaille,  d’une  grande  valeur  artistique, 
frappee  it  son  effigie,  et  portant  le  miliesime  de  l’annee  ou  les  suffrages  de 
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PAcad6mie  des  Sciences  ont  appel6  au  fauteuil  de  la  pr<5sidence  le  repr6sentant 
de  la  Science  V<5t6rinaire  dans  cette  grande  Assemble ; 

2°  Donner  &  chaque  souscripteur  une  reproduction  en  bronze  de  cette 
m6daille,  gravde  son  nom,  et  un  exemplaire  du  compte  rendu  de  la  fete  du  26 
Janvier,  avec  la  liste  de  tous  nos  adherents. 

Nous  consacrerons  ainsi  et  nous  perp6tuerons  le  souvenir  d’un  6v<?nement 
dont  nous  ressentons  tous  un  16gitime  orgueil. 

Yeuillez  agr6ez,  Monsieur  et  clier  Confrere,  l’assurance  de  nos  meilleurs 
sentiments. 

Les  Membres  du  ComitA  d  organisation : 

Baeon,  Professeur  5,  l’Ecole  d’Alfort. 

Blano,  V^tdrinaire  k  Paris. 

Capon,  Ydtdrinaire  principal  de  lre  classe. 

Mollereaxj,  Ydtdrinaire  k  Charenton. 

Webee,  Yetdrinaire  a  Paris. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veter¬ 
inary  Society  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College,  New  York,  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  13th, 
1884,  President  Dr.  A.  Liautard  in  the  chair. 

The  members  present  were  Drs.  Robertson,  Burden,  Liautard, 
Coates,  Foote,  Field,  Cochran,  Johnson,  Bretherton,  Charum, 
Ryder  and  Allen,  New  York;  Drs.  L.  McLean,  Pendry,  R. 
McLean  and  Newman,  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Bath,  Staten  Island  ;  Dr. 
Dixon,  Hoboken ;  and  Dr.  Boyd,  New  Rochelle. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was 
laid  over. 

Dr.  Field,  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  then  read  a  lengthy 
paper  on  “  Examination  of  Horses  as  to  Soundness,”  which  gave 
rise  to  a  long  discussion.  The  use  of  the  clinical  thermometer  in 
examinations  for  soundness  was  strongly  advocated,  the  essayist 
holding  that  where  the  temperature  ran  over  101°F.  the  exami¬ 
nation,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  postponed.  In  answer  to 
Dr.  L.  McLean  as  to  whether  he  would  reject  altogether  if  he 
found  the  temperature  much  increased,  the  essayist  said,  where  he 
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found  it  over  101°F.  he  would  want  to  be  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
cause  before  passing.  If  it  was  up  to,  say,  104°  F.  without  any 
apparent  cause,  he  would  have  the  animal  put  into  a  stall  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  examine  again,  but  if  confined  to  the 
then  present  time,  he  would  certainly  not  pass,  as  a  tem. 
perature  of  that  height  indicated  something  wrong.  Dr.  R. 
McLean  considered  that  considerable  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  excessive  exercise.  He  had  scarcely  ever  found  the 
temperature  below  101°F.  in  dealers’  stables,  and  would  not 
reject  a  horse  who  had  a  temperature  of  even  104°F.  simply  on 
that  account.  Dr.  Robertson  spoke  of  Dr.  Dougherty,  of  Balti. 
more,  having  given  this  question  considerable  attention,  he  having 
found  that  after  a  hard  gallop  the  temperature  was  very  much 
increased,  going  as  high  as  104°F.  Dr.  R.  McLean  expressed  his 
belief  that  that  indicated  a  state  of  congestion.  Dr.  L.  McLean 
did  not  agree  with  that,  contending  that  there  could  be  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  104°F.  without  any  pathological  lesions.  The  essayist 
disagreed  with  this,  and  stated  he  did  not  consider  a  horse  should 
be  examined  for  soundness  just  after  he  had  had  a  hard  gallop; 
and  in  answer  to  Dr.  Bath,  said  we  might  consider  the  tempera¬ 
ture  normal  if  not  over  101°F.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  exer¬ 
cise  as  one  of  the  causes  of  elevation  of  temperature,  stated  he 
at  one  time  took  the  temperature  of  thirty  horses  at  night,  just 
after  they  had  finished  their  work,  and  found  it  ran  from 
102£°F.  to  103^°F.,  and  on  taking  it  again  in  the  morning,  found 
them  all  normal.  Dr.  Burden  expressed  the  opinion  that  when 
the  temperature  stood  at  104°F.  it  indicated  some  disease.  Dr. 
Charum  took  the  same  view.  Dr.  Coates  was  of  the  opinion 
that  much  depended  upon  whether  the  horse  sweat  freely  or  not. 
From  those  horses  that  did  not  he  would  expect  to  get  a  higher 
temperature  thau  from  those  who  did,  and  cited  a  case'  on  record 
in  human  practice,  where  a  temperature  of  123°F.  was  dis¬ 
covered,  without  any  disease  being  present  or  following. 

Dr.  Cochran  raised  the  question  whether  the  toes  being 
turned  in  or  out  was  sufficient  to  reject  a  horse  that  was  being 
examined  for  soundness.  He  believed,  himself,  that  it  was.  Dr. 
Field  said  he  would  qualify  his  certificate  in  either  case.  Dr. 
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L.  McLean  did  not  consider  the  turning  of  the  toes,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  of  itself  an  abnormal  condition.  He  had 
seen  certificates  of  unsoundness  on  account  of  “  knee-spring.” 
The  essayist  said  he  would  certainly  reject  where  he  found  that 
was  the  case,  holding  it  was  due  to  contraction  of  the  tendons. 

The  question  of  taking  off  the  shoes,  as  practiced  in  England, 
to  see  if  the  horse  had  corns,  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Robertson. 
Could  we  do  this  with  dealers’  horses  ?  Dr.  Pendry  doubted  if 
we  could.  Supposing  the  blacksmith  who  was  called  in  to  do 
this,  in  putting  on  the  shoe  again  had  the  misfortune  to  prick  the 
foot,  would  the  dealer  be  willing  to  pay  any  expenses  that  might 
result?  Where  would  the  liability  rest  ?  Would  the  dealer  or 
buyer  run  the  risk  ?  Would  the  examining  surgeon  or  blacksmith 
be  liable  ?  Mucli  would  depend  as  to  whether  it  was  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  the  shoes  off.  He  held  it  was  good  practice  to  do  so, 
but  the  question  was,  Was  it  really  necessary?  Dr.  L.  McLean 
made  a  practice  of  doing  so,  and  considered  it  well  worth  the 
trouble.  Dr.  Coates  contended  it  was  not  always  necessary,  as 
all  horses  with  corns  showed  more  or  less  lameness.  Dr.  Pendry 
could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Coates,  and  spoke  of  a  horse  which  he 
knew  had  corns,  yet  traveled  sound.  Dr.  L.  McLean  asked 
if  there  was  not  a  period  of  a  corn  where  no  lameness  was  shown. 
Dr,*  Coates  admitted  that  there  was,  and  considered  when  horses 
with  corns  did  not  show  lameness  it  was  due  to  their  being  trotted 
only  a  short  distance.  Dr.  Field  said  there  were  times  when  this 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Dr.  Coates  held  that  no  horse  should  be 
passed  that  had  not  been  examined  both  after  and  before  he  had 
been  freely  trotted.  As  to  the  question  of  bruised  heel,  consid¬ 
erable  allowance  would  have  to  be  made.  If  it  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  lameness  he  would  pass. 

Many  other  points  were  discussed  by  the  members  present,  to 
a  late  hour,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  continue  the  discussion  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the, Society,  but  an  amendment  was  carried 
that  it  be  closed  by  the  Chair.  Dr.  Liautard  said  the  subject  of 
the  paper  was  one  that  afforded  an  almost  endless  field  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  much  of  which  had  been  gone  over  many  times.  The 
question  was  always  an  interesting  one  to  the  profession,  as  there 
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were  so  many  different  opinions  on  the  many  points  raised.  He 
thought  it  perhaps  best  to  close  the  discussion  and  not  carry  it 
forward  to  another  meeting,  at  which  the  Society  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  another  paper.  In  referring  to  the  paper  he  would  say  that 
he  did  not  consider  a  horse  lit  to  be  examined  for  soundness  when 
he  had  a  temperature  of  104°.  He  had  lately  been  requested  to 
examine  a  horse  whose  temperature  was  at  that  point, 
and  he  had  returned  him  to  the  owner  with  the  request  that 
ne  be  sent  for  examination  again  in  a  few  days,  which  was 
done.  The  horse  proved  both  sound  and  healthy.  As 
to  the  question  of  taking  off  the  shoes  to  examine  for 
corns,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  except  when  there  was 
room  for  doubt.  However  slight  that  doubt  might  be,  he  would 
certainly  have  the  shoes  removed.  In  the  matter  of  liability, 
when  giving  a  warranty aof  soundness,  he  considered  that  if  it  was 
stated  that  the  horse»was  sound,  it  would  leave  the  surgeon  liable 
if  there  existed  any  unsoundness  that  he  had  failed  to  detect. 
What  we  had  to  do  was  to  see  if  we  could  discover  any  un¬ 
soundness,  and  if  we  could  not  certify  to  that  effect.  He  consid¬ 
ered  that  all  horses  examined  for  soundness  should  be  under  the 
examiner’s  own  eye  for  at  least  two  hours. 

I)r.  R.  McLean  exhibited  before  the  members  of  the  Society 
the  tuberculous  lung  of  a  steer  from  Texas,  also  the  kidneys  and 
a  portion  of  the  aorta  of  a  colt  nine  months  old,  the  former  being 
about  three  times  their  natural  size,  and  the  aorta  entirely  obliter¬ 
ated.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended,  with  a  request  for  a  written 
report  of  the  latter  case,  which  was  promised. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  essayist  for  his  paper. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  progress  in  the  matter  of  cer¬ 
tificates  of  membership,  and  in  favor  of  Drs.  Raymond  and  Ar- 
rowsmith  for  membership.  The  latter  was  elected  an  active 
member  and  the  former  an  honorary  member,  and  on  motion  the 
fact  and  resolution  of  his  so  being  elected  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed  and  presented  to  him. 

Application  for  membership  was  received  from  V.  L.  James, 
V.S.,  Springfield,  and  U.  E.  Cuff,  D.V.S.,  JNew  York,  both  of 
which  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 
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Prof.  James  L.  Robertson  was  appointed  essayist  for  the  next 
meeting,  which  was  accepted. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

W.  H.  Pendry,  Secretary. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

(Organization  Meeting.) 

The  above  named  Association  organized  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
James  C.  Corlies,  No.  240  Market  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  5,  1884.  Fifty  (50)  postal  cards  were  mailed  to 
veterinarians  of  the  State,  notifying  them  of  the  intention  to 
organize  a  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Twenty  (20) 
veterinarians  responded  to  the  call. 

At  2:15  p.m.  J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.Y.S.,  called  the  meeting  to  order. 
Dr.  Corlies  was  elected  temporary  chairman  and  the  Association  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  election  of  the  following  narhed  officers  : 

President — J.  C.  Corlies,  D.V.S.,  of  Newark. 

Vice-Presidents — C.  Laurenz,  Y.S.,  of  Newark;  Wm.  B.  E. 
Miller,  D.Y.S.,  of  Camden ;  C.  K.  Dyer,  Y.S.,  Mount  Holly. 

Secretary — J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.V.S.,  Newark. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  H.  Dancer,  Y.S.,  Orange. 

Treasurer — A.  Sherk,  Y.S.,  Newark. 

Board  of  Censors — T.  B.  Rogers,  D.V.S.,  Camden  ;  L.  R.  Sat- 
tler,  Y.S.,  Newark;  D.  J.  Dixon,  D.Y.S.,  Hoboken;  W.  H. 
Arrowsmith,  D.Y.S.,  Jersey  City;  Wm.  G.  Schmidt,  D.Y.S., 
Newark. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Arrowsmith  moved  that  this  Association  be  known 
as  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  that  the  President 
appoint  all  committees,  which  motion  was  amended,  that  not 
more  than  three  (3)  members  be  appointed  on  each  committee. 
Carried  with  amendment. 

Dr.  Dixon  moved  that  the  President  call  the  next  meeting 
at  an  early  date.  Seconded  and  adopted. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.Y.S.,  Secretary. 
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FIRST  REGULAR  MEETING. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  above  named  Association  was 
held  at  Kdeb’s  Hotel,  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  30, 
1884. 

The  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Corlies,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  3  p.m.  Fourteen  (14)  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  organization  meeting  were  read  and 
adopted. 

Dr.  Dixon  remarked  that  before  proceeding  to  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  necessary  to  first  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws. 

Dr.  Miller  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
stitution  and  By-laws  be  received,  ordered  read  and  adopted  by 
sections.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Corlies,  the  President,  instructed  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  to  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  report. 

Several  sections  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  were  amended 
and  adopted  as  corrected. 

The  Association  having  adopted  the  Constitution  and  By-laws, 
Dr.  Dixon  stated  that  it  was  now  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  permanent  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  motion  to  that 
effect  was  made,  seconded  and  carried. 

Drs.  Miller,  Dixon  and  Corlies  were  nominated  for  President. 
Dr.  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  of  Camden,  was  declared  elected. 

Drs.  C.  K.  Dyer,  of  Mount  Holly,  and  D.  J.  Dixon,  of  Ho¬ 
boken,  were  nominated  for  Vice-Presidents  and  elected  by  accla¬ 
mation. 

Drs.  H.  W.  Rowland,  of  Jersey  City,  and  J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  of 
Newark,  were  nominated  for  Secretary,  and  J.  Gerth,  Jr., 
elected. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Humphreys,  of  Elizabeth,  was  unanimously  elected 
Treasurer. 

Drs.  J.  C.  Corlies,  T.  B.  Rogers,  H.  W.  Rowland,  L.  R.  Sattler 
and  A.  S.  Leatherman  were  nominated  to  constitute  the  Board  of 
Censors.  All  were  elected  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Corlies  before  retiring  appointed  a  committee  of  two  to 
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escort  the  newly  elected  President  to  the  chair  and  thanked  the 
Association  for  having  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  to  preside 
over  the  organization  of  this  society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  our 
State. 

Dr.  Miller  on  taking  the  chair  addressed  the  Association  with 
a  few  appropriate  remarks  and  thanked  the  members  for  the  honor 
of  having  been  elected  their  first  President. 

After  these  few  remarks  the  Association  proceeded  to  business 
and  Dr.  Corlies  arose  to  a  question  of  privilege,  which  was  granted. 
He  severely  censured  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey 
for  improperly  conducting  the  stamping  out  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  accused  them  of  employing  incompetent  persons  to 
act  as  their  agents,  and  of  illegally  collecting  fees  for  services 
rendered  by  their  agents,  condemned  their  method  of  inoculation, 
etc.  Dr.  Corlies  then  introduced  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  re¬ 
questing  the  Association  to  act  upon  it,  and  to  endorse  or  reject  it 
as  they  saw  fit. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  carefully  consider  Dr.  Cor- 
lies’s  communication  and  resolution  and  report  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing.  Seconded  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  Dixon,  Rogers  and  Rowland  as  a 
committee  to  consider  the  above  communication  and  report. 

President  Doctor  Miller  appointed  Drs.  Rogers  and  Rowland 
essayists  for  the  next  regular  meeting. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1884. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.Y.S.,  Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  7:45  p.m.,  with  W.  Bryden  in 
chair.  Eleven  members  present. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  Constitution  and 
By-laws  they  had  prepared  and  it  was  generally  accepted. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  an  invitation  be  given  to  all  the 
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regularly  graduated  veterinary  surgeons  practicing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  join  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association.  Lost. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Dadd’s  School  Diplomas  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Lost. 

Charles  Byrne,  M.R.C.V.S.,  North  Cambridge;  W.  T.  Sim¬ 
mons,  M.R.C.V.S.,  South  Boston,  and  Benjamin  D.  Pierce,  M.R. 
C.V.S.,  Springfield,  presented  their  credentials  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  they  will  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Billings,  essayist  for  June  meeting.  Subject:  “  Homoeo¬ 
pathy:  a  Contribution  to  the  Code  Question.” 

The  place  of  next  meeting  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjourned. 

W.  Bryden,  V.S.,  J.  F.  Winchester,  D.V.S., 

President.  Secretary. 
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C AMMAN  VS.  LANE,  Detroit  Meat  Inspector. 

A  suit  which  is  interesting  to  farmers  and  butchers  was 
tried  before  Justice  Patton,  of  Detroit,  on  Wednesday,  April  23. 
Mr.  Lane  seized  eight  calves  at  the  Central  Market,  Detroit,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Camman,  the  butcher.  There  is  a  city  ordinance 
which  declares  that  no  calves  shall  be  sold  as  food  which  are  un¬ 
der  four  weeks  old,  and  Mr.  Lane  seized  the  calves  under  authority 
conferred  by  this  ordinance.  Before  the  calves  were  removed,, 
however,  Captain  Owen,  Messrs.  Barium,  Petz,  Duff,  Loosemore, 
McCune,  Reeford,  and  a  number  of  other  respectable  butchers 
looked  at  the  calves  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  they 
had  been  wrongfully  seized,  and  that  in  doing  so  Mr.  Lane  had 
exceeded  his  authority.  A  suit  was  accordingly  brought  by  Mr. 
Camman  against  Mr.  Lane  for  the  calves,  which  were  estimated 
as  being  worth  $8.50  each,  the  entire  sum  claimed  from  Mr.  Lane 
being  $68.  The  butchers  above  mentioned  and  a  number  of 
others  who  are  among  the  most  experienced  of  the  trade  in  the 
city  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  were  good  calves  ;  that  they 
would  make  good  veal,  and  that  they  thought  they  were  over  four 
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weeks  old.  It  was  also  proved  that  Mr.  Camman  asked  that  Dr. 
Murray,  veterinary  surgeon,  should  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
calves,  but  Mr.  Camman’s  request  was  refused.  It  was  also 
proved  that  Mr.  Lane  sold  the  eight  calf-skins  to  Mr.  Ladue  and 
received  from  that  gentleman  the  usual  market  price  for  calf¬ 
skins.  Mr.  Ladue,  who  is  a  dealer  in  skins,  stated  that  calf-skins 
range  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds  in  weight ;  that  the  eight 
calf-skins  weighed  100  pounds,  and  that  he  buys  skins  at  11,  10, 
9  and  8  lbs.,  so  that,  judging  from  Mr.  Ladue’s  evidence,  the  skins 
of  the  eight  condemned  calves  were  above  the  average,  which  would 
be  11  lbs.,  they  averaging  12  lbs.  and  4  oz.  It  was  also  proved  that 
the  eight  carcasses  of  the  calves  were  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens.  Dr.  Murray,  veterinary  surgeon,  was  the  last  witness  called. 
He  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  for  two  terms  as  State 
Commissioner  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among 
cattle  and  the  sale  of  diseased  meat ;  that  he  had  also  acted  as  U. 
S.  Veterinary  Inspector  for  the  United  States  Government  in  both 
Michigan  and  Ohio ;  that  while  holding  these  offices  he  had  been 
called  on  to  make  investigations  in  regard  to  disease,  and  that  he 
had  also  made  investigations  as  to  the  soundness  and  unsoundness 
of  meat.  He  had  heard  the  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
calves,  and  judging  from  what  he  had  heard  he  thought  the  calves 
should  not  have  been  condemned.  No  witnesses  were  called  for 
the  defense,  and  Justice  Patton  on  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
gave  judgment  against  Mr.  Lane  for  $68  with  expenses.  The 
prosecution  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Penniman  and  J.  G.  Haw¬ 
ley,  and  Mr.  Lane  was  defended  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Moore  and 
Conely.  The  case  excited  great  interest,  the  court  being  crowded 
during  the  trial,  and  the  judgment  of  Justice  Patton  gave  general 
satisfaction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Yeterinary  Review  : 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Mr.  Smith,  representing  The  United  States 
Yeterinary  Journal ,  published  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  called  on  the 
graduates  of  this  city  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  initiating  a 
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movement  to  form  a  State  Association  for  Missouri,  and  thus 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  profession.  The  call  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  which  he  showed  us  was  signed  by  half  a  dozen  notorious 
quacks,  not  one  graduate’s  name  being  on  the  list.  He  asked  for 
our  signatures  individually,  but  each  one  wishing  to  consult  with 
the  others,  requested  him  to  call  again,  though  on  account  of  its 
commercial  savor  and  the  questionable  signatures,  we  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  fight  shy  of  the  whole  affair.  This  gentleman  was 
finally  referred  to  me  by  two  or  three  of  my  colleagues,  they 
agreeing  to  stand  by  my  decision.  The  other  graduates  held 
their  signatures  in  reserve,  presumably  to  see  how  we  acted.  I 
told  Mr.  Smith  that  on  no  consideration  would  we  recognize  the 
quacks  ;  that  the  way  to  elevate  the  profession  in  public  estima¬ 
tion  was  not  to  call  a  convention  of  the  graduates  of  the  stable- 
fork  and  broom,  and  trumpet  forth  such  a  proceeding  as  in  the 
interest  of  veterinary  science.  Ho  compromise  could  be  effected, 
not  even  to  the  extent  of  admitting  those  men  who  had  practiced 
ten  years  or  more.  The  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  we 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  association  which  was  not 
exclusively  of  graduates  of  recognized  colleges.  At  any  rate,  we 
did  not  consider  that  the  time  was  yet  ripe  for  the  formation  of 
a  State  Association.  Nearly  all  the  graduates  in  Missouri  had 
very  recently  settled  down,  and  could  ill  afford  to  leave  their  new¬ 
born  practice  at  the  present  time.  I  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
calling  an  indiscriminate  convention  of  practitioners ;  how  the 
quacks  could  outvote  us  ten  to  one.  and  have  everything  their  own 
way.  To  this  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  their  great  idea  was  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  interests,  and  as  a  secondary  matter  secure  the  position 
of  The  United  States  Veterinary  J ournal  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  Association.  That  other  State  Associations  were  so  largely 
tainted  with  the  empirical  element  (a  fact  which  I  forgot  to  state 
I  asktd  him  about  in  our  conversation),  was  their  own  fault ;  the 
Journal  only  asked  those  who  were  reputed  to  be  graduates  to 
sign  these  convention  calls,  and  it  remained  with  ourselves  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  credentials  of  such  as  presented  themselves  for  admis¬ 
sion.  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  we  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
convention,  and  hoped  there  would  be  a  more  favorable  outlook 
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in  the  future.  Mr.  Daniels  would  have  made  arrangements  with 
railways  and  hotels  for  reduced  rates  to  those  who  desired  to  at¬ 
tend.  If  the  graduates  would  not  take  the  matter  up,  of  course 
the  whole  thing  would  have  to  fall  through.  Before  he  left  I 
told  Mr.  Smith  that  the  profession  in  St.  Louis  would  be  found 
ready  at  any  time  to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  but  we  could 
not  possibly  consent  to  recognize  these  proposed  constituents  of 
the  Association  as  our  equals,  and  advised  him  in  future  to  get  a 
list  of  graduates  of  what  recognized  colleges  there  are  or  have 
been  in  existence,  and  exercise  a  little  more  circumspection  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  been  signing  these  calls  for 
conventions  in  the  various  States.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  Mr. 
S.  found  that  the  graduates  of  St.  Louis  entertained  a  higher  idea 
of  both  professional  duty  and  dignity  than  was  shown  by  some  of 
the  regulars  in  other  cities. 

I  have  been  impelled  to  lay  the  preceding  before  the  profes¬ 
sion  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  course  which  this  Journal ,  so 
professedly  conservative  of  our  interests,  is  taking  in  this  matter. 
To  our  great  surprise  and  indignation,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the. 
Journal  appeared  the  original  oall  for  the  convention,  signed  by 
the  following  names  :  Delkas  Hass,  northeast  corner  3d  and 
Chouteau  ave.;  Edward  Scheele,  614  Lafayette  ave.;  Henry 
Scheele,  Sr.,  614  Lafayette  ave.;  Louis  Scheele,  1204  Russell  ave.; 
Rli.  H.  Hesse,  Y.S.,  709  Russell  ave.;  Dr.  J.  T.  Wheeler;  John 
J.  Kelley,  2613  Washington  st.;  S.  Farrell,  2613  Walnut  st.; 
Frank  N.  Earl,  2926  Chouteau  ave.;  all  in  this  city,  remember  ! 
Not  one  of  these  signatures,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  aud  be¬ 
lief,  is  that  of  a  professional  man ;  all,  as  far  as  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain,  are  quacks  of  the  first  water.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such  a  direct  insult  to  us.  I  gave  Mr. 
Smith  the  names  of  those  graduates  practicing  here,  and  informed 
him  of  the  standing  of  those  men  whose  signatures  he  had  already 
obtained.  The  convention  is  called  for  May  6th,  and  a  pretty 
affair  it  will  doubtless  be.  Meanwhile,  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
papers  to  take  up  our  side,  and  are  informing  our  clients  and  the 
general  public  about  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  that  they 
may  judge  of  the  proceedings  in  the  manner  they  deserve,  and 
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place  no  reliance  upon  anything  said  or  done  at  a  convention 
which  represents  quackery  and  not  the  profession. 

We  emphatically  protest  against  being  placed  in  this  anoma¬ 
lous  position  by  the  so-called  United  States  Veterinary  Journal. 
We  declare  the  convention  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  6th, 
1884,  under  the  auspices  of  said  Journal ,  to  be  a  direct  insult  to 
the  profession  at  large,  and  the  practitioners  of  St.  Louis  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  we  refuse  to  believe  that  the  proper  way  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  veterinary  profession  is  to  form  a  coalition  with 
quackery ;  we  absolutely  deny  the  right  of  The  United  States 
Veterinary  Journal  to  put  aside  the  objections  of,  graduates,  and 
advance  its  private  interests  at  the  expense  of  our  young  and  no¬ 
ble  profession.  We  ask  the  professional  papers  to  ventilate 
the  matter  thoroughly;  and,  finally,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  un¬ 
flinchingly  withstand  any  infringement  of  our  rights,  as  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  commercial  clique  in  question.  We  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  our  opponents  are  many;  let  all  thinking  members  of  the 
profession  give  us  their  moral  support.  Vis  unita  fortior. 

H.  H.  James,  V.S. 
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Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  Franck,  Director  of  the  Veterinary 
School  of  Munich  and  Honorary  Associate  of  the  R.  C.  V.  S., 
died  lately  at  the,  age  of  fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
veterinarians  of  Germany.  His  works  on  veterinary  anatomy 
and  veterinary  obstetrics  are  the  most  important  among  many 
with  which  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  profession,  which  is 
largely  indebted  to  the  labors  of  his  pen. 

Edwin  M.  Fitzgerald,  D.V.S,  died  in  Greenpoint,  L.  I.,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1884.  His  death  was  the  result  of  accident 
or  culpable  negligence,  he  having  been  run  over  by  a  train  of  the 
Long  Island  R.  R.  He  graduated  in  1882,  at  the  Columbia 
Veterinary  College,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Chair  of  Theory  and  Practice.  He  worked  hard  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  did  full  justice  to  his  calling,  and  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  practitioner. 
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VETERINARIANS  WANTED. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Myers,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  writes  asking  for  a  young 
graduate  to  start  practice  in  that  town.  He  says  the  place  has 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  no  veterinarian  within  one  hundred 
miles. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Nowell,  of  North  Platte,  Neb.,  writes  to  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  on  the  same  subject.  His  letter,  being  kindly  re¬ 
ferred  to  us  by  Hr.  N.  Paaren,  says,  “  There  are  a  great  many 
horses  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  among  which  are  some  of 
a  good  class,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  improve  in  breed, 
size,  etc.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
.  .  .  I  will  undertake  to  introduce  him  to  all  the  stockmen.” 


MEWS  AND  SUNDRIES. 

Caffeine  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis. 

Glanders. — New  cases  of  glanders  in  Illinois  continue  to  be 
reported  by  the  State  Veterinarian. 

Pleuro-Pneumonia. — Reports  of  the  recent  outbreaks  of  con¬ 
tagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Staten  Island  and  Pennsylvania  show 
some  decided  measures  should  be  adopted  for  the  eradication  of 
this  disease. 

Short  Period  of  Gestation. — My  Jersey  cow,  Lady  Wel¬ 
lington,  five  years  old,  dropped  her  calf  August  3,  1883.  She 
was  served  again  August  12,  and  on  May  2,  1884,  dropped  a  fully 
developed  bull  calf.  The  cow  and  calf  are  all  right.  That  makes 
two  calves  in  one  day  short  of  nine  months. — E.  S.  H.,  Towanda, 
Pa. — Country  Gentleman. 

Simple  Healing  Remedy. — Human  skin  and  that  of  young 
rabbits  have  been  successfully  applied  in  small  pieces  to  large 
healing  surfaces  iu  wounds.  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  in  the  Medical 
Mews,  claims  to  have  obtained  very  much  better  results  from  the 
use  of  the  internal  membrane  of  hen’s  eggs.  The  egg  should  be 
fresh  and  warm. 
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Yellow  Fever  and  Preventative  Inoculation. — The  Gaz¬ 
ette  Ilebdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  quotes  a  Rio  de 
Janeiro  paper  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Domingo  Freire’s  supposed 
discovery  of  the  contagium  vivum  of  yellow'fever,  and  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  preventing  the  disease  by  inoculation,  are  attested 
thus  far  by  211  successful  inoculations. — JV.  Y.  Medical  Journal. 

Tuberculosis  in  Hens. — The  Journal  of  Comparative  Medi- 
icine  and  Surgery  says :  Professor  Johne,  of  Dresden,  {Deutsche 
Jand-Press),  reports  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in 
hens,  which  were  traced  to  their  being  fed  by  a  person  having  the 
disease,  and  who  had  the  habit  of  giving  the  hens  meat  which  she 
had  chewed  up  for  the  juices.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  hens, 
and  in  summer  weather  they  would  congregate  about  her,  and  fre¬ 
quently  would  pick  up  the  sputa  which  she  had  coughed  up. 
The  liver,  kidneys  and  intestines  were  mostly  affected. 

Destructive  Buffalo  Gnats. — A  well-known  traveler  for  one 
of  the  largest  grocery  houses  in  Memphis,  who  recently  returned 
from  Mississippi,  reports  fully  1,500  mules  in  Yalobusha  and 
Grenada  counties,  Mississippi,  as  having  fallen  victims  to  buffalo 
gnats  within  the  last  week.  Their  depredations  this  year  exceed 
all  previous  records,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  the  pests  disappear¬ 
ing  until  warm  weather.  Over  600  mules  have  been  killed  by 
them  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Grenada,  Miss. — DnutorCs 
Spirit  of  the  Turf. 

Shock  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent. — Dr.  James  P.  Tuttle,  of 
New  York  City,  writes:  “Your  short  notes  on  ‘Shock  as  a 
Therapeutic  Agent  ’  recalls  to  me  a  practice  among  rude,  country 
veterinary  men,  which  I  was  able  to  see  applied  some  years  ago. 
It  is  the  shock  treatment  for  lock-jaw  in  horses,  and  is  applied  as 
follows:  A  board,  one  inch  thick  and  about  six  inches  wide,  is 
laid  across  the  forehead,  and  struck  forcibly  with  an  ax  or  ham¬ 
mer,  staggering,  or  even  felling  the  animal  to  the  earth,  when  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  spasms  is  said  to  occur.  Those  who  practice  it 
aver  it  never  fails.  Certainly  the  case  I  saw  was  good  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  the  spasms  at  once  relaxed,  and 
a  tobacco  poultice  being  applied,  they  did  not  return.” — Medical 
Record. 
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FOREIGN. — Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary 
Science  in  India,  Journal  of  Zootechnie,  Presse  Veterinaire,  Recueil  de 
Medecine  Veterinaire,  Archives  Veterinaire,  Gazette  Medicale,  Bulletin  de 
l’Academie  de  Medicine,  Clinica  Veterinaria,  Giomale  di  Anatomie,  Fisical 
and  Pathological  degli  Animali,  Revue  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Thierzucht, 
Revue  Scientifique,  Repertorium  der  Thierheilkunde,  Tidsskrift  fur  Veterin- 
arer,  Schweizer-Archiv  fur  Thierheilkunde,  Annals  de  Bruxelles. 

HOME. — Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine,  Medical  Record,  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  American  Agriculturist,  Country  Gentlemen,  Prairie  Farmer, 
National  Live  Stock  Journal,  American  Cultivator,  Scientific  American,  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Breeders’  Gazette,  Maine  Farmer, 
Druggists’  Circular. 

JOURNALS. — Hearth  and  Home,  Rural  (Canada),  Ohio  Farmer,  Medical  Her¬ 
ald,  National  Tribune,  Missouri  Republican,  Western  Medical  Reporter, 
Home  and  Farm,  Polyclinic,  &c. ,  &c. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. — Diseases  of  the  Ear,  by  Dr.  O.  Pomeroy ;  Nature 
Viranti  de  la  Contagion,  by  H.  Bouley  ;  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— J.  A.  Myers,  D.V.S.,  J.  E.  Ryder,  D.V.S.,  J.  Gerth, 
Jr.,  D.V.S.,  Dr.  Winchester,  H.  H.  James,  V.S.,  W.  Pendry,  D.V.S., 
C.  B.  Michener,  D.V.S.,  A.  J.  Murray,  V.S.  # 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

OF  BROOKLYN. 

By  Professor  L.  McLean,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Inspector. 

Department  of  Health, 
Brooklyn,  December  26,  1883. 

J.  II.  Raymond ,  M.D. ,  Commissioner  Department  of  Health: 

Sir — In  this,  my  annual  report  as  Veterinary  Inspector  to 
your  Board,  I  beg  to  particularly  draw  attention  to  the  contin¬ 
ued  and  increasing  prevalance  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
amongst  the  milch  cows  of  the  city  and  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ing  district,  with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  bring  some 
concentrated  action  to  bear  to  stamp  out  a  disease  that  is  finan¬ 
cially  ruining  those  who  are  locally  engaged  in  the  trade,  supply¬ 
ing  our  families  with  unwholesome  milk,  and  many  of  our  butcher 
shops  with  beef,  if  not  directly  dangerous,  certainly  in  the  highest 
degree  non-nutritious. 

My  official  capacity  as  Veterinary  Inspector  to  your  Board 
during  a  number  of  years,  and  my  active  connection  with  the 
commission  appointed  by  Governor  Robinson  in  1879,  under 
General  Patrick,  enables  me  to  speak  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  actual  state  of  matters  down  to  date;  and  I  consider  that 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  there  is  in  the  Union  no  other  city  of 
the  same  extent,  in  which  the  milk-producing  stock  is  so  exten¬ 
sively  affected  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 
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The  introduction  and  history  of  this  disease  in  Brooklyn  may 
he  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Peter  Dunn,  who,  in  1843,  kept  a  cow  stable  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Hamilton  Ferry,  purchased  a  cow  off  a  vessel 
arriving  from  some  port  in  Holland.  This  animal  shortly  after¬ 
ward  developed  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  and  died,  infecting 
the  other  cows  in  the  stable.  He,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  his  stock,  disposed  of  the  balance  as  best  he  could. 

We  next  hear  of  it  as  almost  decimating  some  of  the  distillery 
stables  in  this  city,  and  from  this  focus  it  has  spread  over  almost 
every  section  of  this  island.  Indeed,  from  this,  comparatively 
speaking,  germ  can  be  traced  the  origin  of  contagions  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  neighborhood  the  disease  continued  to  spread,  no  offi¬ 
cial  action  having  been  taken  to  check  its  progress,  until  Governor 
.Robinson’s  attention  was  drawn  to  its  prevalence  in  this  city  in 
general,  and  the  Blissville  districts  in  particular,  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  you,  as  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Health,  in  January,  1879,  the  result  being  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  commission,  of  which  General  Patrick  was  the  head, 
with  Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  as  its  veterinary  adviser. 

Upon  investigation  by  this  commission,  the  identity  of  the 
prevailing  disease  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  was  satis¬ 
factorily  established,  and  many  proofs  of  its  widespread  existence 
obtaiued.  The  policy  adopted  by  them  was  that  of  slaughtering 
the  affected  animals,  quarantining  and  disinfecting  the  stables  in 
which  affected  cases  were  found,  and  strictly  prohibiting  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  inoculation. 

In  carrying  out  these  measures,  thousands  of  dollars  were  ex¬ 
pended  and  many  animals  destroyed  during  the  three  years  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  commission,  with  only  directly  negative  results,  in 
so  far  as  the  permanent  control  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
in  Brooklyn  was  obtained. 

Considering  the  lengthened  and  tenacious  hold  this  disease 
has  secured  in  this  district,  and  the  exceptional  local  conditions, 
along  with  the  indefinite  latent  period  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  no  other  result  could  have  been  anticipated  from  such 
a  course. 
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There  are,  sir,  about  5,000  head  of  milch  cows  contained  in 
about  450  stables,  within  and  just  outside  the  limits  of  this  city. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  former  are  affected  in  one  or  other  of  the 
various  stages  of  this  disease,  and  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
stables  are  of  themselves  permanent  centers  of  contagion,  and 
that  beyond  the  control  of  disinfectants. 

The  experience  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  of  so-called  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  as  well  as  other 
contagious  bovine  diseases,  have  fortified  the  hands  of  sanita¬ 
rians  in  their  efforts  to  control  their  spread,  and  have  enabled 
them  to  view  their  importance  and  aetiology  in  a  clearer  light. 

I  consider  that  the  term  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  its 
application  to  this  disease,  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  its  character 
would  be  more  intelligently  comprehended  in  defining  it  as  a 
zymotic  bovine  lung-fever,  the  fever  being  the  disease  and  the 
pulmonary  complications  the  sympathetic  features.  In  my 
opinion,  there  are  three  distinct  periods  in  its  progress — viz :  the 
latent,  incubative,  and  special  appointing — and  by  giving  due 
consideration  to  these  three  stages,  you  can  better  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  careful  measures  in  effectually  dealing  with  this 
pest.  During  the  first  of  these  stages,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
germ  may  be  lying  latent  in  the  system,  and  this  for  an  indefinite 
period,  ranging  from  four  days  to  four  months,  during  which 
the  most  critical  examination  will  fail  to  detect  in  the  animal 
anything  abnormal.  The  second  or  incubative  period  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  presence  of  general  febrile  symptoms,  while  the 
third  stage  exhibits  the  pathognomonic  pulmonary  lesions.  That 
due  weight  has  not  been  given  to  the  often  protracted  first  or 
latent  period,  and  to  the  tenacious  vitality  of  its  germ,  must  be 
ascribed  the  non-success  of  many  of  the  efforts  hitherto  in  vogue, 
while  attempting  to  eradicate  the  disease  both  here  and  in  other 
countries. 

As  to  remedial  measures.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  there 
are  but  two  courses  which  can  be  taken  in  meeting  or  controlling 
this  scourge — viz  :  the  slaughtering  process,  and  that  of  inocula¬ 
tion — and  the  relative  merits  of  these  different  measures,  in  their 
applicability  to  Brooklyn,  can  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

Taking  the  latent  period  of  the  disease  into  consideration,  it 
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will  be  at  once  apparent  that,  if  the  slaughtering  process  is  to  be 
adopted,  not  only  must  the  acutely  affected  animals  be  destroyed 
but  also  all  those  who  have  cohabited  with  them,  and  that ,  on  the 
premises  they  occupy  ;  but  further,  we  find  that  a  majority  of  the 
cow  stables  in  this  city  are  frame  buildings,  having  wooden 
floors,  many  in  a  decayed  condition,  which,  with  the  surface  soil, 
have  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  germs  of  the  disease; 
hence  they  are  beyond  the  power  of  disinfection,  and  to 
thoroughly  stamp  out  the  disease  by  this  process  would  neces¬ 
sarily  entail  the  entire  destruction  of  the  various  stables  as  well 
as  their  occupants. 

So  many  of  these  stables  being  known  centres  of  contagion, 
who  is  prepared  to  pay  this  enormous  outlay  ?  As  I  consider 
that,  in  this  city  anything  short  of  this  would  be  a  waste  of 
money,  especially  seeing  that  it  would  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
pletely  paralyze  this  branch  of  business.  In  every  place  where 
the  disease  has  obtained  such  a  stronghold,  and  the  centres  of 
contagion  are  so  numerous  as  here,  the  slaughtering  process  has 
proved  a  practical  failure. 

The  second  course  left  to  you,  that  of  inoculation,  has,  for  at 
least  eighteen  years,  been  practiced  in  a  rude  form  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cow  owners  of  this  city,  and  I  believe  with  results  satis¬ 
factory  to  them.  Inoculation,  although  surrounded  with  many 
difficulties  and  some  objections,  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  effec¬ 
tual  prophylactic  measure,  and  is  advocated  by  such  men  as  Flem¬ 
ing  of  England,  Willems  of  Belgium,  Mitchell  of  Australia,  and 
Law  of  Cornell  University.  And  its  practical  benefits  have  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Bntherford  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  in 
that  city,  during  the  last  few  years,  successfully  operated  upon 
upwards  of  4,000  milk  cows,  and  thus,  after  the  slaughtering 
process  had  proved  a  failure,  has  succeeded  virtually  in  clearing 
the  Scotch  metropolis  of  this  pest,  that  had  defied  all  other  efforts 
for  thirty  years.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  where  the  disease 
has  existed  so  long  as  it  has  in  this  city,  that  this  course  is  much 
the  preferable  one,  not  only  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  that  of  economy.  Our  own  experience  as  shown  by 
my  report  to  you  in  October,  substantiates  this  assertion,  and  I 
have  since  then  inoculated  a  considerable  number  with  equally 
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satisfactory  results.  All  my  subjects  were  in  highly  contaminated 
premises,  and  none  of  them,  although  still  occupying  the  same, 
have  shown  any  symptoms  of  contracting  the  disease,  although 
in  several  instances  where  fresh  cows  were  introduced,  and  not 
protected  by  inoculation  contagious  pleuro-penumonia  has  been 
contracted  and  the  animals  have  died. 

But  to  derive  the  full  benefits  of  the  principle  it  must  be  made 
obligatory  and  systematic,  many  of  its  details  requiring  to  be 
scrupulously  attended  to.  So  far,  under  your  instructions,  my 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  establishing  the  efficacy  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  have  been  hampered  by  the  limited  authority  of  your 
Board.  In  this  consideration  of  inoculation,  as  stated  above,  I 
have  viewed  the  subject  as  a  matter  affecting  this  local  district 
which,  from  its  geographical  position,  presents  the  elements  for 
almost  perfect  isolation  and  quarantine,  and  the  exportation  of 
live  cattle  from  this  island  being  almost  nil,  even  its  entire  pro¬ 
hibition,  if  necessary,  would  entail  no  serious  loss.  Seeing  that 
much  of  the  milk  supply  of  this  city  is  derived  from  dairies  situ¬ 
ated  immediately  beyond  the  limits  of  your  jurisdiction,  such  as 
in  Blissville,  Ridgewood,  East  New  York,  Flatlands  and  Flat- 
bush,  and  which  are  known  to  be  districts  highly  infected  with 
zymotic  bovine  lung  fever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  at  least 
bring  them  under  the  same  strict  supervision  that  is  being  given 
to  the  stables  located  in  Brooklyn. 

The  eradication  of  the  disease  in  the  United  States  would  de¬ 
mand  the  action  not  only  of  local  authorities  or  even  of  State 
boards,  but  also  the  energetic  efforts  and  supervision  of  the 
national  government.  And  while  I  thus  advocate  the  adoption 
of  inoculation  to  meet  our  local  condition,  in  recently  invaded 
districts  and  isolated  cases,  its  extirpation  can  be  more  radically 
effected  by  the  slaughtering  process  carried  out  in  its  entirety. 

In  support  of  the  above  views  allow  me  to  quote  from  an 
article  by  George  Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.Y.S.,  of  London,  a 
sanitary  veterinarian  second  to  none,  who  says  :  “  There  is  at 

length  a  prospect  of  release  from  the  ravages  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  scourges  that  ever  visited  the  bovine  population  of  this  or 
any  other  country,  if  the  government  cares  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  have  now  been  proved  to  be  completely  efficacious 
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in  extinguishing  it.  Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  still  lingers  m 
these  islands,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  all  probability  until 
the  end  of  time,  unless  its  insidious  contagiousness  and  protracted 
latency  are  fully  recognized,  and  the  utility  of  inoculation  as  a 
protective  measure  fairly  acknowledged  and  resorted  to  when 
necessary.  The  mere  slaughter  and  isolation  of  diseased  centres 
for  a  short  time,  as  is  at  present  carried  out,  will  not  extinguish 
the  scourge.  The  evidence  in  support  of  protective  inoculation 
is  now  too  serious  to  be  sneered  down,  or  made  the  sport  of  small 
witlings  who  joke  about  4  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  tail.’  It  is 
curious  that  while  certain  authorities  have  done  their  utmost  to 
discredit  inoculation,  they  have  never  attempted  to  explain,  if 
they  understood,  its  phenomena.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  properly  performed,  and  when  all  due  care  is  exercised,  it 
is  as  protective,  if  no  more  so,  than  vaccination  is  of  human 
variola;  that  the  morbid  process  set  up  as  the  result  of  inocula¬ 
tion  is  specific,  and  is  not  witnessed,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  in 
any  other  than  the  bovine  species,  and  that  the  entire  organism 
appears  to  be  affected. 

44  This  pitiless  and  continued  slaughter  of  diseased  cows,  and 
the  terrible  embarrassment  to  agriculturalists  which  the  present 
fruitless  measures  produce,  will  soon  become  little  short  of  a 
crime,  in  presence  of  the  absolute  immunity  and  humanity  which 
are  the  attributes  of  protective  inoculation.” 
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Continued  from  page  120. 

Passing  on  to  a  finer  subdivision,  one  from  among  our  num¬ 
ber  is  now  officiating  as  Milk  Inspector  for  a  large  district,  and 
to  his  zealous  labors  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  the  second  city 
of  the  Union  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful,  for  from  his 
reports  1  garner  a  large  and  varied  number  of  methods  of  adul¬ 
terating  and  doctoring  milk,  some  of  which  are  highly  injurious 
to  our  diminutive  population,  and  instead  of  giving  health  and 
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strength,  tend  to  deteriorate  and  break  down  their  and  our  physical 
structure.  The  numbers  filling  these  positions  should  be  largely 
increased  in  and  contiguous  to  our  large  cities,  and  from  no  class 
could  they  secure  more  able  men  than  from  the  true  veterinary 
profession.  Another  now  fills  the  position  of  Meat  Inspector,  and 
I  am  sure  but  a  few  years  will  elapse  when  the  history  of  this 
Association  will  count  scores  of  her  men  filling  similar  positions. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  its  importance,  for  it  is  an  hourly  question 
with  almost  every  living  being  on  the  face  of  earth.  When  it  be¬ 
comes  a  position  to  be  doled  out  by  a  partisan  master,  it  alike  be¬ 
comes  a  position  of  a  mercenary  character,  and  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  soon  rob  it  of  its  value  to  the  people.  This  is  why  it 
belongs  within  the  limits  of  our  domain,  for  few  men  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  at  stake  would  stoop  to  such  degrading  influ¬ 
ences. 

One  of  our  alumni  fills  a  position  as  veterinary  surgeon  to 
the  police  department  in  one  of  our  large  cities.  While  the  scope 
of  his  usefulness  may  be  limited,  still  in  time  it  will  prove  a 
necessity,  and  it  marks  a  broader  recognition  of  the  profession 
that  is  gratifying  to  behold. 

The  large  number  of  monied  men  now  turning  their  attention 
to  stock-growing  in  our  western  prairie  lands  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  interests  of  this  great  country,  and  where 
such  large  interests  are  at  stake  much  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
preserve  and  foster  them.  In  this  light,  two  from  within  our  walls 
have  been  called ;  one  in  a  short  season  has  brought  back  to  us 
the  most  remarkable  volumn  of  statistics  as  to  the  value,  methods, 
dangers,  complications,  etc.,  of  the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  that 
is  now  extant  in  this  country.  Ile  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
operation  through  the  flank  is  not  the  best;  that  through  the  vag¬ 
ina  was  the  quickest  performed,  and  greatly  added  in  a  shorter 
time  to  the  value  of  the  animal  in  market,  which  of  course  is  the 
prime  question  in  the  cattle-growing  business.  The  dangers  of 
contagious  and  infectious  disease  in  such  avocations  are  highly 
important,  and  the  work  of  one  competent  surgeon,  among  such 
large  numbers  of  animals,  would  prove  in  such  times  of  incal¬ 
culable  value,  and  the  need  grows  larger  each  day.  These  posi- 
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tions  that  I  have  refered  to,  with  one  or  two  others  that  I  shall 
speak  of  hereafter,  are  largely  based  upon  the  practical  side  of 
our  profession,  and  from  no  school  in  or  out  of  America  have  so 
many  practical  men  marched  forth  as  from  our  alma  mater.  It 
is  then  with  no  feeling  of  distrust  that  I  urge  you  to  agitate  and 
necessitate  among  your  people  the  importance  of  these  positions, 
and  to  be  continually  drilling  yourselves  to  the  point  of  being  able 
to  fill  them.  Great  has  been  the  progress  of  the  profession  under 
our  National  Government,  which,  until  a  few  years  ago,  allowed 
almost  anyone  who  styled  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  hold 
such  a  position  ;  but  this  has  changed,  and  while  the  compensation 
is  yet  too  small,  and  the  promise  of  rank  unattractive,  only  grad¬ 
uates  of  recognized  colleges  can  now  fill  these  positions ;  but  their 
condition  has  been  bettered,  and  the  outlook  is  much  brighter. 
Good  and  efficient  instruments  are  now  furnished,  aud  the 
category  of  drugs  now  includes  almost  all  that  are  requisite  in  the 
advanced  condition  of  our  science.  To  the  Department  of  Mis¬ 
souri  one  of  our  most  trusted  fellow-graduates  has  been  called, 
and  from  his  frequent  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  Review 
we  are  fully  assured  that  he  is  serving  his  profession  well,  and 
from  him  we  can  look  for  much  advancement ;  also  for  sugges¬ 
tions  by  which  we  as  a  body  of  the  profession  may  exert  our  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  army  veterinary 
surgeons.  Two  others  of  our  alumni  have  entered  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  followed  for  a  time  the  ofttimes  monotonous 
routine  of  a  life  under  such  conditions.  From  one  I  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  long  letter  deploring  the  associations  that  are  offered  the 
veterinarian  in  the  army,  and  sadly  referring  to  the  boasted  qual¬ 
ifications  of  former  surgeons  in  his  regiment.  He  says  there  is 
but  little  to  do,  for  the  so-called  farrier  in  each  company  suits  his 
own  pleasure  as  to  when  he  needs  your  assistance,  and  from  thus 
being  burdened  with  a  large  amount  of  idle  time,  the  degrading 
vices  of  drinking  and  gambling  have  won  many  whose  early  pro¬ 
fessional  life  promised  a  good  and  bright  career ;  this  has  arisen 
in  great  part  from  the  fact  that  those  whom  you  are  ranked  with 
have  these  accomplishments  as  their  aim.  A  better  rank  would 
alter  this  and  make  such  positions  an  honor  to  hold,  and  to  the 
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accomplishments  of  this  I  trust  that  each  member  will  give  his 
earnest  support. 

In  many  States  we  find  our  members  working  hard  in  their 
efforts  to  rear  up  State  Associations,  through  which  they  are  hoping 
to  secure  legislation,  to  have  the  profession  work  as  a  unit  for  any 
good  step  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  better  frater¬ 
nal  feelings  by  mingling  together  their  ideas  and  experiences  and 
thus  enhance  the  practical  value  of  each  individual  member.  In 
the  associations  formed  about  one  year  ago  in  several  States,  many 
are  found  laboring  earnestly,  while  others  have  found  it  necessary 
to  form  other  associations,  that  shall  count  in  their  membership 
only  those  who  are  graduates  of  recognized  colleges.  I  shall  not 
enter  here  into  the  discussion  of  the  wisdom  of  such  movements, 
for  brevity  would  not  permit  a  just  consideration  of  the  question. 
In  the  States  of  Hew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  such  associ¬ 
ations  are  now  at  work,  while  Hew  Jersey  will  soon  move  to  the 
fore  in  the  same  direction.  This  I  do  know,  that  our  men  have 
accomplished  much  good  by  such  work,  and  none  have  been  more 
zealous  and  faithful.  In  my  own  State  vicious  legislation  has 
been  defeated,  wise  legislation  agitated,  medical  schools  have  been 
led  to  recognise  our  graduates,  and  many  of  the  boldest  forms  of 
empiricism  stamped  out ;  while  to  the  individual  members  much 
good  feeling  has  been  aroused  among  them,  and  from  discussions 
and  reading  of  papers  much  more  efficient  work  emanated.  We 
have  made  our  meetings  worth  coming  to,  and  can  boast  of  a  larger 
percentage  in  attendance  than  any  other  now  in  existence.  This 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  best  methods  of  professional  advance¬ 
ment,  and  I  would  urge  every  member  to  identify  himself  with 
such  movements  as  long  as  they  are  maintained  within  the  limits 
of  a  just  propriety  and  true  methods  of  labor. 

A  few  of  our  number  have  found  time,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  to 
become  graduates  in  human  medicine,  which  is  a  step  to  be  very 
much  encouraged,  for  it  has  a  two-fold  advantage  in  that  it  will 
make  one  a  better  practitioner  and  that  it  will  allow  you  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  medical  profession,  in  their  societies,  etc.  To  the 
medical  profession  we  owe  much,  for  from  among  their  number 
we  have  had  some  very  zealous  workers  in  our  college.  From 
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them  we  can  gain  much  more,  and  their  recognition  and  support 
will  often  lead  you  in  a  short  time  where  years  of  zealous  labor 
would  otherwise  have  been  required.  Through  this  medium  we 
gain  an  entrance  to  their  associations  and  are  enabled  to  encour¬ 
age  a  heartier  support  in  our  steps  of  advancement,  and  profit  by 
their  discussions  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  with  many  valuable 
points  in  public  questions  of  medical  hygiene,  etc. 

From  position  to  position  I  have  now  led  you  hurriedly,  with 
the  hope  of  not  tiring  your  patience,  but  to  the  topmost  round  I 
now  lead  you,  as  I  present  to  you  the  facts  that  no  less  than  six 
of  our  men  have  been  called  to  fill  professorships  in  prominent 
colleges  and  schools  throughout  our  country.  To  our  own  alma 
mater  four  have  returned,  and,  be  it  said  fcr  them,  that  few  have 
bade  farewell  to  their  teachings  but  what  felt  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  them,  and  filled  their  posi¬ 
tions  with  ability  and  power.  To  other  schools  some  three  have 
gone,  and  their  sphere  of  usefulness  has  served  many  good  ends, 
and  ofttimes  brought  into  the  profession  good  and  valuable  work¬ 
ers.  These  honors  have  been  the  reward  of  true  merit,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  largely  increased  by  their 
presence.  Their  future  work  is  full  of  promise  and  to  such  seats 
of  learning  will  be  drawn  only  young  men  of  ability  and  power, 
and  thus  a  double  movement  forward  in  our  progress  is  given. 
With  one,  and  from  my  own  class,  of  which  I  am  proud,  the  call 
has  been  to  one  of  the  most  learned  colleges  of  the  world,  and 
his  hours  of  labor  in  his  calling  will  be  among  the  richest  and 
broadest  minds  our  country  possesses.  Naturally  from  these  must 
emanate  efficient  laborers,  and  our  hearts  can  rejoice  that  it  is  in 
part  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  Alumni  Association. 

While  all  this  has  been  achieved  and  is  now  recorded,  the 
future  has  a  greater  work  for  us  to  perform,  and  it  would  seem 
fitting  here  to  counsel  my  fellow-members  for  a  few  moments. 
Remember  that  it  is  personal  work  that  is  going  to  collectively 
make  the  vast  strides  forward  that  are  to  make  the  years  of  our 
professional  history,  and  none  are  more  able  to  perform  this  labor 
than  you  and  I,  fellow  graduates.  The  first  and  great  point  you 
must  watch  and  foster  is  your  time,  for  it  flietli  quickly,  and  while 
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the  great  majority  of  you  are  young,  ambitious,  strong  and  untram¬ 
meled,  you  must  labor  with  unceasing  ardor,  for,  I  tell  you,  were 
you  to  give  half  the  earnest  labor  to  your  work  that  we  give  to 
idle  and  fruitless  hopes  and  contemplations,  the  sum  of  our  labors 
would  be  greatly  enlarged.  JEconorny  of  time  is  the  great  problem 
for  us  all,  for  he  who  well  plans  the  seasons  of  labor  has  much 
time  for  recreation  and  true  enjoyment,  and  strongly  would  I  have 
you  remember  that  a  portion  of  your  times  belongs  to  the  work 
of  your  college  parent;  do  not  forget  her  interests,  serve  them  in 
every  way,  have  your  people  know  of  your  school,  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  your  fellow  acquaintances,  and  when  one  leans  toward  the 
profession  as  a  calling,  see  for  him  that  he  starts  right,  and  when 
another  turns  toward  it  who  is  unfitted  for  its  labors,  try  and 
turn  his  attention  away  from  it,  for  I  assure  you  we  have  too 
much  dead  wood  already.  Examine  yourselves  daily  in  what  way 
you  are  particularly  adapted  for  leading  parts  of  the  work  and  not 
what  you  would  best  like  or  which  seems  the  nicest.  If  it  is  in 
physiological  work,  draw  around  you  all  the  means  for  pursuing 
it  in  a  thorough  manner;  if  it  is  in  the  line  of  original  researches 
of  therapeutics,  give  a  good  portion  of  your  time  persistently  to 
it;  if  it  is  in  the  solving  of  the  many  doubts  and  uncertainties  of 
our  contagious  diseases,  seek  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  your 
knowledge  in  that  direction,  for  in  this  field  there  is  the  widest 
room  for  practical  knowledge  and  experimentation ;  if  the  work 
is  the  enlarging  of  veterinary  intelligence  and  general  history, 
identify  yourselves  with  all  movements  and  associates  that  shall 
make  you  and  us  more  powerful  and  useful,  and  the  sum  total  of 
a  year’s  labor  will  be  ten  years  progress  of  our  noble  calling. 

Again  I  say,  daily  compute  your  time,  and  the  more  you  do 
the  more  you  will  find  yourselves  able  to  do.  Few  men  ever 
suffer  from  too  great  an  amount  of  brain-work.  It  is  the  trans¬ 
gressing  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  manner  and  mode  of  their 
work,  that  breaks  them  down  physically. 

Another  great  danger  peculiarly  prevalent  among  professional 
men  is  the  tendency  to  become  narrow  in  one’s  ideas  and  work, 
so  that  too  few  men  of  our  day  can  see  beyond  their  own  horizon. 
Extend  your  knowledge  in  every  way,  broaden  your  ideas  and  in- 
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crease  your  power  and  influence  in  every  good  and  earnest  way. 
In  your  town,  city,  county  and  State  give  your  influence  and 
support  to  all  good  movements,  and  thus  identify  yourselves  with 
their  interests,  and  you  will  find  they  will  associate  theirs  with 
yours.  Keep  yourselves  alive  to  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
and  when  you  may  be  called  upon  to  solve  some  important  ques¬ 
tion  or  case  for  your  people’s  interest,  you  will  increase  your 
value  as  men  and  bring  supporters  to  your  calling,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  indifferent  to  your  appeals  for  recognition. 
It  is  appalling  when  I  contemplate  that  the  second  city  of  the 
Union  has  not  to  my  knowledge  ever  called  one  of  our  men  to  any 
public  position  of  honor,  trust  or  emolument,  and  I  venture  to  say 
this  is  true  of  many  other  localities. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  say  that  the  hand  of  death  has  not 
been  idle  among  us,  but  from  our  members  she  has  called  no  less 
than  six ;  three  from  the  class  of  ’76  ;  one  from  the  class  of  ’79  ; 
and  two  from  that  of  ’80.  Our  loss  in  this  respect  cannot  be 
measured,  for  among  them  were  some  whose  love  and  devotion 
for  their  chosen  calling  could  hardly  have  been  greater  or  more 
devout.  Of  the  class  of  ’80  we  find  our  kind  friend  Cowhey,  who, 
first  in  his  class  at  the  close  of  his  college  career,  from  the  most 
indefatigable  labors,  which  cost  him  much,  for  the  early  warnings 
of  that  deceitful  disease  were  then  announcing  themselves,  but  so 
closely  and  longingly  did  he  contemplate  the  value  of  increasing 
his  knowledge  that  he  remained  at  the  wheel  until  the  last  wave 
had  passed  over  his  head,  that  bespoke  the  utter  destruction  of 
the  craft  he  had  launched  into  our  profession,  and  that  which  to 
us  all  seemed  to  proclaim  a  bright  and  successful  career  was  cut 
down  in  its  infancy,  and  our  hearts  must  to-day  mourn  such  a  loss, 
and  look  upon  blank  pages  in  our  history  that  once  seemed  de¬ 
stined  to  be  filled  with  a  grand  and  good  history.  Another  of 
that  same  class,  our  fellow-graduate  Wing,  seemed  destined  to  be 
a  victim  to  one  of  the  dangers  of  his  calling.  From  an  injury  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  daily  labors,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  a 
fatal  malady  that  soon  speut  its  course,  and  another  of  our  young 
and  promising  menbers  was  removed  from  our  midst.  At  col¬ 
lege  he  was  not  the  brightest  of  his  class,  but  his  studies  were 
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always  pursued  with  an  earnestness  and  persistency  that  followed 
him  in  his  career  as  a  practitioner,  and  which  were  making  for  him 
a  large  practice  and  much  credit  for  his  ability  in  the  field  of  his 
labors.  Of  the  others  personally  I  can  say  but  little,  save  that 
they  all  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  practices  and  daily  in¬ 
creasing  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  when  that  awful  and  final  sum¬ 
mons  called  them  from  this  world,  and  left  to  us  the  sad  duty  of 
recording  an  unfinished  page  in  our  history,  and  but  a  partially 
completed  professional  career. 


INOCULATION  OF  BACILLAR  PHTHISIS. 

(Extracts  from  Mr.  G.  See  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.) 

The  true,  direct,  efficacious  cause  of  the  tuberculous  process  is 
resumed,  in  a  single  word  only  :  the  bacillus. 

Histology  gave  no  answer  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
tubercle,  and  could  neither  establish  the  precise  characters  of  the 
perituberculous  inflammatory  nature,  nor  distinguish  the  true  tu¬ 
bercle  from  those  common  inflammatory  products  known  to-day 
as  pseudo-nodules.  The  powerful  intervention  of  experimental 
pathology  was  necessary  to  terminate  these  byzantinal  discussions 
upon  the  connections  of  the  tubercles  with  the  phlegmasia.  It 
will  demonstrate  conclusively  that  phlegmasias,  so  called,  peri¬ 
tuberculous,  are  entirely  of  the  domain  and  even  of  the  nature  of 
phthisis  ;  it  will  prove,  besides,  that  the  tuberculous  nodule,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  close  resemblance  to  the  false  tubercle,  presents 
an  unalterable,  though  at  the  same  time  characteristic,  property. 
This  is  the  transmissibility  ;  it  is  the  inoculability,  after  two  or 
three  generations,  by  successive  cultures.  How  has  experimental 
pathology  proceeded  to  reach  these  positive  results  ?  It  has 
simply  to  reproduce  the  disease,  entirely,  and  under  all  its  forms. 
To  reach  this  it  has  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  superior 
animals,  through  their  various  roads  of  absorption,  tuberculous 
matter,  or  rather  the  parasite  which  produces  its  viruiency. 

The  processes  of  experimentation  consist  precisely  in  intro¬ 
ducing  the  tuberculous  substance ;  1st,  by  an  insertion  of 
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virus  under  the  skin,  in  the  serous  membrane,  in  the  an¬ 
terior  chamber  of  the  eye ;  2d,  through  the  artilicial  and 
forced  use  of  food  coming  from  the  tissues  of  the  phthisical  man 
or  of  tuberculous  animals.  Among  these  aliments,  that  which 
interests  us  most  is  the  milk  obtained  from  tuberculous  cows,  or 
from  animals  affected  with  tuberculous  phthisis.  3d.  The  third 
mode  of  producing  experimental  absorption  consists  in  breathing 
the  contaminated  air  expired  by  sick  beings,  or,  again,  the  air 
that  has  passed  over  tuberculous  products,  among  which  are  dried 
and  pulverized  sputa.  So  far  we  have  in  view  only  the  inoculated 
tuberculosis,  which  is  yet,  very  fortunately,  entirely  experimental, 
the  fact  of  the  disease  being  contracted  by  inoculation  not  having 
been  demonstrated  in  man. 

Tuberculosis  was  inoculated  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Vil- 
lemin  ;  it  is  to  him  that  belongs,  notwithstanding  a  few  very 
imperfect  anterior  attempts,  the  honor  of  having  produced,  by 
inoculation,  the  disease  in  animals,  and  demonstrating  in  this  way 
the  morbid  proofs,  and  proved  its  specificity  and  its  viruleucy. 

Conditions  of  the  Experimentation. — Several  conditions  are 
necessarily  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  it 
is  because  they  have  been  overlooked  or  intentionally  neglected 
that  for  so  long  a  time  numerous  deceptions  and  unjust  sus¬ 
picions  were  entertained.  1st.  The  substances  for  inoculation 
must  be  not  only  tuberculous,  but  baccilliferous,  and  free  from 
any  septic  microphyte.  2d.  The  animal  experimented  upon  must 
not  be  refractory  to  tuberculosis.  3d.  The  inoculation  must  be 
performed  on  organs  or  tissues  which  are  not  specially  susceptible 
to  excessive  inflammatory  action. 

I. — Bacilliferous  Substances. — A  point  in  discussion  was, 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  employ,  preferably,  miliary  granula¬ 
tions,  or  the  tubercle,  or  the  caseous,  or  the  so-called  caseous 
pneumonia,  which  was  first  suspected  of  being  inefficacious. 
Successes  were  obtained  with  all  these  diverse  products,  which  are 
all  phthisiogenous,  because  they  contain  the  bacillus.  Without 
this  agent,  which  is  the  virulency  itself,  any  attempt  to  inoculate 
would  fail.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  may  as  well  inject  the 
so  called  scrofulous  matter  of  bones,  of  glands,  or  the  tubercle  of 
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the  genital  organs.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  know  which  are  the  tissues  or  the  liquids  which  are  bacillifer- 
ous,  in  order  to  utilize  them  ;  and  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
bacillus  occupies  in  the  tubercles,  whether  its  origin  be  local  or 
general,  the  parts  in  a  state  of  softening,  and  in  the  nodules 
themselves,  the  central  part  of  the  neoplasm,  the  giant  cells. 
Among  the  liquids,  one  must  never  depend  on  the  blood,  the 
urine  or  excreted  substances ;  the  pathological  secretions  of  the 
mucous,  the  snuco-pus  of  the  products  of  expectoration  are  those 
which  possess  the  maximum  of  virnlency. 

Fresh  Bacilli ferous  Substances. — With  the  exception  of  the 
sputa,  which  keep  their  virnlency  for  months,  the  matters  used 
must  be  fresh  ;  and  consequently  the  tuberculous  remains  of  man 
cannot  be  used,  on  account  of  late  post-mortem  changes.  Natural 
or  artificial  tuberculous  animals  ought  not,  and  cannot,  furnish 
substances  of  inoculation,  except  when  fresh  killed.  Putrid  mat¬ 
ters  give  rise  either  to  putrid  septicemia  or  are  powerless.  These 
precautions  that  Villemin  recommended,  without  being  able  to 
explain,  have  for  good  reason  the  biological  history  of  micro¬ 
phytes.  We  have  learned  two  important  facts ;  by  contact  with 
matter  in  putrefaction  the  bacillar  microbes  often  lose  their  viru¬ 
lent  power.  This  explains  the  failure  of  inoculations  by  mixed 
matter.  And  again,  the  injection  of  putrid  matters  killed  ani¬ 
mals  by  septicemia  and  failed  to  develop  tuberculosis. 

II. — Animals  susceptible  of  Tuberculosis  or  refractory. — The 
choice  of  animals  to  render  tuberculous  is  also  a  point  of  great 
importance.  We  know,  to-day,  which  animals  ordinarily  take 
phthisis  and  die  from  it,  and  also  which  are  refractory.  The 
guinea-pig  is  easily  infected  and  still  more  easily  inoculated  ;  the 
rabbit  is  the  predestined  victim  of  the  bacilloses,  whether  devel¬ 
oped  spontaneously  by  contagion  or  communicated  by  the  physi¬ 
ologist.  It  was  even  accused  of  becoming  phthisicy  too  easily 
(par  complaisance),  but  it  is  not  so;  Libert  did  not  discover  in  it 
the  so-called  spontaneous  tuberculosis;  and  Raymond,  out  of  300 
autopsies,  had  often  found  verminous  cysts,  but  found  only  five 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  Dogs  are  seldom  tuberculous  ;  inoculations 
by  Bollinger  and  Klebs  have  not  proven  less  successful.  The 
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cat,  no  more  phthisic  than  the  dog,  has  been  successfully  treated 
by  Chauveau  and  Toussaint.  And  lastly,  if,  like  Krishaber  and 
Dieulafoy,  one  chooses  the  animal  whose  constitution,  physiolog¬ 
ical  and  morbid,  resembles  most  that  of  man,  which  is  the 
monkey,  it  is  easily  rendered  tuberculous,  even  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  condition  of  health. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INOCULATED  TUBERCULOSIS. 

1st.  Tubercxdizing  effects  of  inoculations. — Inoculation  is  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  the  peritoneum,  or  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  This  last  method  is  the  neatest 
and  the  surest.  The  inoculation  is  performed  with  a  fine  lan¬ 
cet  charged  with  an  almost  microscopic  tuberculous  fragment,  or 
with  a  Pravaz  syringe  filled  with  a  dilution  of  tuberculous  matter, 
or  of  sputa.  Here  is  what  one  observed,  especially  when  done  in 
the  peritoneum,  where  the  infection  takes  place  most  rapidly  : 

Local  Tuberculosis.  —  A  few  days  after  inoculation  a 
local  trouble  takes  place,  which  does  not  interfere  with  general 
health. 

Ge7ieralized  Tuberculosis. — Then,  after  a  varying  length  of 
time,  the  animal  becomes  weak,  becomes  marasmic,  and  dies  after 
a  colliquative  diarrhoea,  as  all  phthisics  do.  At  the  post-mortem — 
one  observes — besides  the  local  tubercle,  already  caseous  in  its 
nature,  small  miliary  granulations  appeared  all  round  the  inocu¬ 
lated  points.  The  tuberculous  swelling  of  the  glands,  and  more 
or  less  easeiform  granulations  in  the  lungs,  the  intestines,  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys  and  the  peritoneum  ;  this  is  general 
tuberculosis. 

Inoculability  of  Artificial  Tubercles. — Tuberculosis  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  true,  the  bacillar  kind,  as  it  can  easily  be  inoculated 
to  animals  both  of  the  same  or  of  different  species,  and  with  cer 
tainty  during  several  generations  or  successive  series. 

II. — Counter-proofs  and  Objections. — The  true  character  of 
this  experiment  has  been  denied  by  some  ;  formal  objection  has 
been  made,  stating  that  these  were  merely  simple  inflammatory 
nodules,  whose  appearance  simulated  tubercles,  but  whose  mode 
of  production  was  not  specific. 
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Effects  of  Inert  Substances. — Indeed,  instead  of  tuberculous 
or  caseous  matter,  by  comparison,  inert  substances,  charpie, 
tissue-paper  or  fragments  of  cancer  were  introduced  in  the  peri¬ 
toneum.  The  pus  of  an  abscess,  tine  powder  were  injected  in  the 
veins,  and  in  all  these  cases,  besides  local  granulations,  generalized 
tuberculoid  alterations  were  obtained.  The  subcutaneous  inser¬ 
tion  produced  the  same  effects.  In  introducing  an  irritating  liquid, 
like  croton  oil,  or  an  irritating  powder,  in  the  cellular  tissue,  ana¬ 
tomic  processes  have  been  observed,  resembling  those  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  ;  this  liquid  can  even  be  seen  in  the  giant  cells  which  appear 
in  those  inflammatory  nodules;  and  again,  by  using  colored 
liquids,  this  can  be  found  in  the  giant  cells. 

It  seems,  then,  that  tubercle  does  not  act  as  a  virus,  but  as  an 
ordinary  irritant,  and  that  the  neoplasm  resulting  from  it  resem¬ 
bles  all  tuberculoids  obtained  from  irritating  foreign  substances. 
This  is  evident  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  by  considering  the 
pathological  properties  of  these  products — it  is  no  more  than 
this. 

Specific  Effects  of  Tuberculous  Substances. — The  interesting 
experiments  of  Mr.  Toussaint.  and  especially  those  of  Mr.  H.  Mar¬ 
tin,  have  solved  the  difficulty  in  a  positive  manner :  Tuberculous 
matter,”  says  the  physiologist,  “  produces  after  incubation  the 
formation  of  a  local  tubercle,  to  which  succeeds  a  generalized  tu¬ 
berculosis.”  If  one  inoculates,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  nodules  following  the  injection  of  foreign  sub¬ 
stances,  it  never  gives  rise  to  a  general  tuberculosis  ;  it  even  loses, 
after  the  second  term  of  the  series,  the  property  of  producing  a 
local  inflammation.  It  is,  then,  the  series  of  the  inoculabilities 
that  characterizes  the  true  tubercle  ;  the  specificity  of  the  tubercle 
is  thus  demonstrated,  notwithstanding  its  anatomic  similitude  to 
common  irritation ;  that  tuberculous  nodules  offer  the  characters 
of  an  inflammatory  lesion,  it  imports  little;  they  have  their 
pathognomonic  properties  in  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin  and 
of  their  serial  reproduction. 

{To  be  continued .) 
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FISTULA  OF  THE  COLON  FOLLOWING  ENTEROTOMY. 

By  H.  F.  James,  V.S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  occurrence  of  fistulse  of  the  rumen  in  cattle  from  the  use 
of  the  trocar  or  accidental  injury,  has  been  observed  somewhat 
frequently  ;  but  although  enterotomy  is  performed  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  on  horses  in  this  country,  this  sequel  of  the  operation, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

About  the  middle  of  January  I  had  a  bad  case  of  acute  indi¬ 
gestion  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  brain.  Performed 
enterotomy  four  times  on  this  animal,  twice  through  right  flank 
and  twice  through  the  left;  by  so  doing  saving  my  patient  from 
asphyxia.  The  operation  was  performed  as  carefully  as  was  my 
wont,  the  trocar  was  clean  and  of  right  calibre  and  sharpness, 
and  no  harm  was  noticed  for  some  time  from  the  punctures.  On 
recovering  from  the  first  sickness,  the  animal  was  seized  with 
pneumonia  of  right  lung,  and  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of 
the  pulmonary  complication  I  was  called  one  night  by  the  watch¬ 
man  and  found  my  patient  apparently  badly  colicked.  This 
suddenly  ceased,  and  I  perceived  a  white  colored  stream  the 
thickness  of  my  finger  running  down  the  right  flank  from  one  of  the 
punctures,  a  faecal  odor  becoming  very  apparent  at  the  same  time. 
The  mare  was  too  sick  from  the  lung  trouble  to  stand  any  irrita¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  or  I  would  have  blistered  all  around  the  opening, 
as  we  do  in  salivary  fistula,  and  endeavored  to  close  at  once. 
That  it  was  chyle  was  very  evident,  and  external  manipulation 
together  with  probing  convinced  me  that  there  was  no  pocket  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  but  that  the  fistula  communicated  directly 
with  the  bowel.  The  angle  of  the  puncture,  with  the  flank  now 
in  its  normal  position,  was  downwards  at  about  45°,  and  the 
fistula  was  about  six  or  seven  inches  to  the  bowel  ;  therefore  the 
chyle,  which  ran  in  a  continuous  stream  after  the  animal  had 
been  fed,  and  saturated  both  blankets  and  bedding,  had  to  well 
up,  as  I  may  express  it,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
channel  to  heal  up  quickly  seemed  in  every  way  likely  to  me. 
The  mare  rapidly  regained  her  usual  health  and  spirits,  and  in 
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spite  of  the  loss  of  chyle  began  to  lay  on  flesh.  Blistered  around 
the  opening  with  the  idea  of  causing  enough  swelling  to  close  it  ; 
budded  with  hot  iron  three  times,  blistering  on  top  of  that ;  tried 
Squib’s  flexible  collodion  to  close  opening,  which  had  closed  con¬ 
siderably  since  the  blistering,  &c.,  but  still  persisted  ;  not  the 
slightest  good.  Applied  adhesive  plaster,  same  result ;  silver 
wire  deeply  through  the  edges,  with  no  snccess.  Before  each 
fresh  measure  was  tried  I  scarified  the  walls  of  the  fistulous  tract 
as  deeply  as  possible  until  the  blood  was  drawn,  to  expose  a 
granulating  surface.  The  patient  had  now  been  laid  off  work  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  after  these  various  fruitless  attempts,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  deep  incised  wound,  and  trust  to  an 
obliteration  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tract  in  the  resultant  granu¬ 
lation.  To  run  the  risk  of  rupture  by  laying  the  fistula  open  to 
the  bowel  was  too  rash  a  procedure  for  any  one  to  undertake, 
especially  as  its  course  through  the  muscles  was  of  such  an  extent. 
Cast  animal  on  near  side,  and  made  an  oblique  incision  about  five 
inches  in  length  and  one  and-a-half  inches  in  depth,  in  line  from 
the  anterior  spine  of  ilium  downwards  and  forwards,  opening  up 
the  upper  part  of  the  tract  in  incision.  Next  inserted  silver  wire 
sutures,  as  deeply  as  possible  and  very  close  together,  and  drew 
the  lips  of  the  wound  in  firm  opposition.  Used  a  large  curved 
needle,  similar  to  the  one  used  on  the  human  perinaeum.  This 
operation  had  the  desired  effect,  and  although  of  course  the  lower 
part  of  the  fistulous  tract  is  still  in  direct  communication  with  the 
bowel  at  the  time  of  writing,  June  15th,  the  upper  is  completely 
obliterated,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  seen  of  this  exceedingly 
unpleasant  and  troublesome  sequel  of  enterotomy  is  a  slight  scar 
which  shows  the  line  of  the  incision.  I  might  also  state 
that  several  medical  men  saw  the  case  and  were  greatly  in¬ 
terested  ;  they  advised  pressure,  the  mild  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  in  the  vesico-vaginal  fistula  of  woman,  both  of  which  modes  of 
treatment  I  forgot  to  say  I  gave  a  thorough  trial,  but  they  proved 
of  not  the  slightest  avail.  Bectal  alimentation  for  several  days 
to  give  the  tract  a  better  chance  to  heal,  by  withdrawing  the 
source  of  irritation,  the  chyle,  suggested  itself  to  me ;  and  if  my 
incision  failed  in  its  object,  I  would  have  laid  it  open  afresh,  and 
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tried  that  method.  I  conceive  that  a  circumscribed  peritonitis 
was  set  up  from  one  of  the  punctures,  that  the  bowel  became 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  that  an  abscess  in  those 
muscles,  as  the  result  of  the  tapping,  implicated  the  coats  of  the 
bowel  and  resulted  in  its  persection.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
think  that  I  might  have  slit  it  up  in  the  first  place  and  saved  all 
the  trouble;  so  I  might,  and  1  would  do  it  now,  but  then  I  had 
no  data  to  work  on.  Perhaps  the  recounting  of  my  experiences 
may  save  some  young  practitioner  who  meets  with  a  similar  case 
from  spending  much  valuable  time  in  modes  of  treatment  which 
are  of  no  avail  in  this  particular  trouble.  The  conclusions  I  may 
fairly  arrive  at  are  these  : 

That  fistula  of  the  colon  or  other  bowels  may  be  a  sequel 
of  enterotomy  in  the  horse. 

That  scraping  of  the  walls  of  the  fistulous  tract,  followed  by 
the  use  of  the  firing  iron  and  blistering,  the  mild  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  use  of  pressure  by  pads  and  surcingle,  painting 
with  flexible  collodion,  and  application  of  adhesive  plasters,  are 
of  very  little  avail  in  the  treatment  of  this  sequel. 

That  where  the  fistulous  tract  communicates  directly  with  the 
bowel,  we  are  justified  in  resolving  merely  the  upper  part  of 
that  tract  into  an  incised  wound,  and  that  by  securing  firm 
opposition  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  we  may  almost  always  confi¬ 
dently  look  forward  to  a  complete  obliteration  of  that  portion  ; 
thus  being  practically  a  cure. 

That  such  cases  under  treatment  should  be  tied  up  short  and 
prevented  from  rubbing  the  flank  or  catching  tail  on  sutures  ; 
diet  should  be  small  in  quantity  and  exclusively  grain,  and  the 
water  restricted. 

In  cases  where  this  plan  of  treatment  fails  in  closing  up 
the  external  opening,  rectal  alimentation  together  with  similar 
incision  and  sutures  may  accomplish  a  cure. 

I  trust  my  readers  will  pardon  this  somewhat  long,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  some,  uninteresting  article.  All  practitioners  are  baffled 
at  times,  at  least  I  have  yet  to  see  the  man  who  is  always  equal 
to  the  occasion ;  and  so  I  feel  no  diffidence  about  placing  my 
treatment  in  this  case  under  your  scrutiny.  I  have  always  held 
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the  opinion  that  the  history  of  failures  is  often  of  even  greater 
service  to  especially  our  young  practitioners  than  the  triumphant 
recording  of  success,  with  all  the  failures  kept  carefully  in  the 
background.  There  is  no  reason  that  any  one  of  us  should 
keep  these  things  to  himself  to  escape  criticism ;  they  are  the 
property  of  the  profession.  Let  us  have  some  of  the  sour  as  well 
as  the  sweet. 
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THE  “REVIEW”  PROGRAMME. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  programme  accompanying  the 
first  issue  of  our  journal,  and  in  order  to  lay  before  the  veterin¬ 
arians  of  our  country  the  record  of  whatever  is  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  progress  of  the  medical  sciences,  and  more 
especially  of  such  matters  as  are  included  in  our  own  department 
of  curative  art,  we  have  for  several  months  past  given  a  liberal 
portion  of  our  space  to  the  reports  of  the  various  experiments  to 
which  Mr.  Pasteur  and  his  assistants  have  devoted  their  laboratory, 
besides  giving,  on  many  occasions,  translations  of  the  records  of 
the  numerous  interesting  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Chauveau,  Tous- 
saint  and  other  investigators,  not  forgetting  those  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  confrere ,  Dr.  Salmon. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  kept  our  friends  informed  in  reference 
to  the  theories  and  facts  of  prophylaxy  as  inauguated  by  European 
practitioners,  and  applied  to  the  contagious  disease  of  animals, 
with  the  magnificent  results  which  have  been  attained,  and  the 
incalculable  advantages  which  have  followed,  not  only  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture,  but  the  higher  interests  of  humanity. 

We  trust  that  our  endeavors  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
though  it  would  be  premature  to  look  at  present,  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  various  modes  of  inoculation  in  this  country,  as  they 
have  been  realized  in  Europe,  we  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  that 
at  least  those  of  our  veterinarians  who  have  kept  themselves  ad¬ 
vised  through  the  publications  in  question,  must  derive  much  per¬ 
sonal  advantage,  in  various  instances,  from  their  advanced  know- 
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ledge  and  more  enlightened  judgment  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  labors. 

Fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  which  attaches  to  the  wide 
dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  these  discoveries,  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  future,  being  quite  assured 
that  every  veterinarian,  equally  with  every  physician,  entitled  to 
the  designation  of  sanitarian,  will  fully  appreciate  the  value  and 
wisely  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  information  placed  at 
his  disposal  in  the  columns  of  the  Review. 


M.  PASTEUR’S  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

“At  this  very  moment  experiments  [upon  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia]  are 
under  full  headway.  Biting  dogs  and  bitten  dogs  fill  the  laboratory.  Without 
reckoning  the  hundreds  of  dogs  which  within  three  years  have  died  mad  in  the 
laboratory,  there  is  not  a  case  discovered  in  Paris  of  which  Pasteur  is  not  notified. 

‘  A  poodle  and  a  bull-dog  [bouledogue]  in  the  height  of  an  attack ;  come !  ’  was  a 
telegram  sent  to  him  recently.  Pasteur  went.  The  two  dogs  were  rabid  ‘  au 
dernier  point ,’  and  it  was  only  after  some  time  and  no  small  trouble  that  they 
were  bound  securely  to  a  table.  M.  Pasteur  then  bent  over  the  frothing  head  of 
the  bull-dog,  and  sucked  into  a  pipette  a  few  drops  of  saliva.  Our  author  re¬ 
marks,  in  conclusion,  that  Pasteur  never  appeared  to  him  so  great  as  in  the  cellar 
where  this  took  place,  and  while  this  *  tete-a-tete  formidable'’  was  being  enacted.” 

These  few  lines  which  we  extract  from  the  excellent  book 
“  Histoire  d’un  savant  par  un  ignorant,”  tell  more  about  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  M.  Pasteur,  than  any  one  could  im¬ 
agine.  It  is  showing  the  constant  danger  to  which  this  wonderful 
investigator,  as  well  as  his  assistants,  are  exposed.  But  a  short 
time  it  was  the  series  of  researches  on  anthrax,  an  affection  whose 
name  alone  makes  one  think  of  certain  death  ;  later  on  it  was 
glanders  and  nowit  is  rabies.  We  publish  in  this  issue  one  of  the 
last  communications  on  that  subject,  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  as  is  customary  for  M.  Pasteur  to  do  when  he  desires 
to  have  the  result  of  his  experiments  confirmed  by  authorities 
whose  verdict  is  conclusive,  wherein  he  asks  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  witness  and  control  some  of  his  experiments 
relating  to  the  prophylaxy  and  perhaps  the  curative  treatment  of 
hydrophobia.  This  was  granted,  the  following  eminent  gentle, 
men  being  appointed :  Dr.  Beclard,  Permanent  Secretary  of 
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the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Dean  of 
the  Paris  faculty  of  Medicine;  Mr.  Paul  Bert,  Member  of  the 
Institute,  Professor  of  General  Physiology  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  ;  Mr.  H.  Bouley,  Member  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Comparative  Path¬ 
ology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  Dr.  Villemin,  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
the  Military  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  of  Paris  ;  Dr. 
Vulpeau,  Member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Med¬ 
icine,  Professor  of  Comparative  and  Experimental  P  athology  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris;  Mr.  Tisserand,  Director  of 
the  University  of  Agriculture. 

What  the  results  may  be  is  difficult  to  say;  but  no  doubt 
all  who  claim  an  interest  in  sanitary  science  at  least  will  watch 
them  with  anxiety.  If  Mr.  Pasteur  can  render  dogs  refractory  to 
any  inoculation  of  rabid  virus,  what  a  giant  step  forward  will  it 
be  in  the  history  of  the  prophylaxy  of  the  disease !  If  Mr.  Pas¬ 
teur  can  prove  the  prevention  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  as 
results  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  through  a  series  of  inoculations, 
the  grand  problem  of  its  curability  will  no  more  be  a  doubt,  and 
the  world  at  large  will  recognize  the  grandeur  of  the  great  French 
chemist.  Then  probably  we  will  never  read  any  more  opinions 
like  those  which  were  expressed  lately  by  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  also  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  had  the  shameful  courage  to 
treat  the  announcement  of  the  possible  curability  of  rabies  as 
absurd  and  all  gammon. 


SANITARY  STATEMENTS  AGAIN. 

In  our  last  issue  we  asked  our  readers  to  send  us  information 
from  which  we  could  form  quite  a  reliable  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  contagious  disease  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  to  assist  our  friends  in  sending  the  desired  information  we 
had  placed  in  the  Review  a  printed  table  which  could  be  filled  in 
a  short  time  and  would  be  of  great  use  to  us,  having  a  space  left  for 
suggestions  and  remarks  as  to  the  project  in  view.  Since  the  call 
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has  been  made  vve  have  received  a  number  of  responses,  and  among 
them  one  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  where  Mr.  A.  Bund,  V.S., 
not  only  kindly  promises  to  send  the  statement  for  each  trimester, 
but  also  forwarded  the  regulations  of  the  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Service,  an  excellent  pamphlet  where  all  duties  of  the  veterin¬ 
arian  are  well  laid  out.  And  while  we  here  offer  our  thanks  to 
those  who  have  returned  the  tables  well  filled,  we  would  once 
more  call  upon  those  who  have  not  done  so  and  remind  them  that 
our  professional  value  and  interests  are  sought  to  be  promoted  by 
this  work,  besides  the  importance  that  the  publication  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  may  have  in  obtaining  better  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
veterinary  sanitary  medicine  in  the  United  States. 


VETERINARY  INSPECTORS. 

In  our  April  issue  we  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  new 
regulations  for  admission  to  the  civil  service  of  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  under  which  none  but  regular 
graduates  of  veterinary  medicine  could  be  appointed  to  positions 
in  said  department.  To-day  we  can  announce  that  the  first  ex¬ 
aminations  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  assistant  inspector 
has  taken  place  before  a  board  consisting  of  R.  M.  Wyckoff,  M.D., 
W.  E.  Griffiths,  M.D.,  J.  Corbin,  M.D.,  L.  N.  Fisk,  M.D.,  and 
A.  Liautard,  M.D.,  V.S.,  in  a  written,  oral  and  practical  examina¬ 
tion.  Four  candidates  presented  themselves  at  the  competition, 
and  Drs.  R.  McLean  and  W.  H.  Hornblower  received  the 
appointment. 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Alumni  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College. 

Continuing  the  list  of  regular  members  of  the  profession 
which  we  inaugurated  in  our  last  issue,  we  give  to-day  the  list  of 
the  alumni  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College,  kindly  sent  to  us 
by  the  Principal,  Dr.  D.  McEachran.  As  soon  as  those  of  other 
institutions  shall  have  been  secured,  we  will  present  them  to  our 
friends,  as  also  those  that  may  be  sent  us  of  European  graduates. 
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In  this  list  the  graduates  that  are  practicing  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  given  in  italics : 


Alloway,  C.  J . 

Audrain,  II . . 

Ball,  E.  P . 

Baker,  M.  C . . 

Baker ,  Austin* . 

Bancroft,  C.  D . 

Bell,  Win . 

Bergeron,  L.  H . 

Bergevin,  Hector . . 

Bisaillon,  Hilaire . . 

Blackwood,  Tlios  . 

Brodie,  Jas . 

Brown,  D.  S . 

Brown,  M.  S . 

Bruneau,  O . . 

Bryden,  Williamson . 

Campbell,  D.  E.  P . 

Garter,  E.  J* . 

Chandler,  A.  J . 

Clement,  A.  W. . 

Couture,  J.  A . 

Cressy,  Noah,  M.  B.  Phd, 

Cross,  A.  E . 

Crevier,  E.  C . 

Crundall,  E . 

Chevalier,  J.  B . . 

Cummins,  P . 

Daubigny,  V.  T . 

Drouin,  C . 

Duncan,  J.  A* . 

Farley,  O.  C . 

Ferries,  James . 

Fogg ,  J.  G . 

Fraser,  J . 

Gadbois,  O . 

Glass ,  Alex . 

Hall,  W.  B . . 

Harris,  A.  W . 

Hubert,  Serville . 

Henry ,  J. . 

Hinkley,  N.  P . 

Jakeman,  William . 

Labelle,  P.  F . 

Labelle,  Jos . 


.Montreal . -. . 

.  do  . 

.Stanstead . 

.Montreal . 

.Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S . 

.Knowlton,  P.Q . 

.Kars,  Ont . 

.Bord-J-Plouffe,  P.Q... 

.St.  Timothy,  P.Q. . 

.St.  Yalentin,  P.Q . 

..Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.... 
.Bloomington,  Ill.,  U.S 

.Koscoe,  Ill.,  U.S . 

.Montreal . 

do  . 

.Boston,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.St.  Hilaire,  P.Q . 

.Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S... 

.Montreal . 

..Lawrence,  Mass.,  U.S. 

.Quebec . 

.Amherst,  Mass.,  U.S.. 

.River  Beaudette . 

.Peterboro,  Ont . 

.Geneva,  N.Y.,  U.  S.... 

.Montreal . 

.Quebec . 

.Lachenaie,  P.Q . 

.Montreal, . 

.Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.... 

.Duncanville,  Ont . 

.Beaverley,  Ont . 

.Boston,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Yorkshire,  England . 

.Terrebonne,  P.Q . 

.Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S 

.Quebec . 

.Ottawa,  Ont . 

.St.  John,  P.Q . 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

.Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.  S . 

.Halifax,  N.S . 

.Ste.  Doroth6e,  P.Q . 

.Ste.  Rose . 


.1869 

.1879 

.1884 

.1879 

.1876 

.1884 

.1883 

.1881 

.1879 

.1881 

.1876 

.1883 

.1877 

.1880 

.1872 

.1871 

.1882 

.1881 

.1882 

.1883 

.1873 

.1878 

.1884 

.1883 

.1884 

.1873 

.1880 

.1879 

.1884 

.1876 

.1884 

.1869 

.1876 

.1869 

1882 

.1882 

.1877 

.1880 

.1877 

.1880 

,1880 

1882 

1884 
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Levesque,  Chas . 

Levesque,  Alphonse . . 

Lemay,  D . 

Lyford ,  Chas.  C.,  M.D.,  B.S. 

Maisonneuve,  O . . 

Hears,  A.  W . 

Milloy ,  John . 

Murphy ,  William  A\ . 

Miles ,  I.  J . 

Morin,  C* . 

MacCormack,  A . 

MacLaughlin ,  James . 

McEachran,  Wm,.M.D.C.M*.. 

McEackran,  Chas . 

McLennan ,  F.  W . 

McMartin,  H.  J. . 

O'Connell ,  T.  J. . 

Ormond ,  Chas.  H . 

Pag6,  Joseph . 

Patterson,  Wm.,  M.R.C.V.S. . 

Paquin,  Fred . 

Paquin,  Paul . 

Pomeroy,  B.  A . 

Price ,  Richard . 

Pierce ,  Benj.  D . 

Priv6,  P.,  M.D . 

Provost,  Vital . 

Robins,  W.  P . 

Robinson ,  C.  B . 

Ryan ,  John..., . 

Skally ,  J/ . 

Thomas,  F.S. ,  Jf.Z> . 

Torrance,  Fred.,  B.A . 

Trudel,  N.  Albert.. . 

Wardle,  Walter . 

Winslow ,  Charles . . 

Williams ,  W.  L . . 


.Berthier  (Upper) . 

.Montreal . . . 

.Baltimore,  Md.,  U.S . 

.Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S . 

.Terrebonne,  P.Q . 

.Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S . 

.Boston,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Charleston,  Ill.,  U.S . 

.St.  Albans,  Vt.,  U.  S . 

.Ormstown,  P.Q . 

.West  Newton,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Winnepeg,  Man . 

.Montreal . 

.Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S . 

.Potsdam,  N.Y.,  U.S . 

.Salem,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S . 

.Lotbinibre,  P.Q . 

.Montreal . 

.St.  Andrews,  P.Q . 

.Jackson, Mich.,  U.  S . 

.Compton, P.Q . 

•St.  Paul,  Minn.,  U.S . 

.Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Terrebonne,  P.Q . 

.Sherbrooke,  P.Q . 

.Hochelaga,  P.Q . 

.Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  U.S 

.Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S . 

.Boston,  Mass.,  U.S . 

Hanson,  Mass.,  U.S . . 

.Brandon,  Man . 

.Three  Rivers,  P.Q . 

.Montreal . 

.Rockland,  Mass.,  U.S . 

.Bloomington,  Ill.,  U.S . 


.1871 

.1879 

.1879 

.1877 

.1882 

.1884 

.1877 

.1877 

.1879 

.1884 

.1873 

.1877 

.1880 

.1884 

.1878 

.1879 

.1883 

.1881 

.1880 

.1869 

.1883 

.1883 

.1883 

.1881 

.1881 

.1873 

.1876 

.1883 

.1882 

.1877 

.1882 

1879 

.1882 

.1881 

.1882 

.1879 

.1879 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY. 

ATTENUATION  OF  VIRUS  OF  RABIES. 

M 

Paper  presented  by  Messrs.  Pasteur,  Chamberland  and  Roux. 

The  great  fact  of  the  varying  powers  of  some  viruses,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  viruleney  by  another  of  less  power,  is  to-day 
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not  only  accepted  by  science,  but  even  admitted  in  practice. 
With  such  a  direction  for  our  investigations  we  can  appreciate  all 
the  interest  attached  to  the  researches  into  the  methods  of  attenu- 

i 

ation  applied  to  new  viruses. 

On  this  occasion  I  report  a  step  of  progress  in  that  direction 
in  relation  to  rabies. 

1.  If  we  pass  from  the  dog  to  the  monkey,  and  again  from 
monkey  to  monkey,  we  may  observe  that  the  virulency  of  the 
rabid  virus  diminished  as  it  passed  to  each  animal  successively. 
When  the  virulency  has  been  diminished  by  successive  transmis¬ 
sions  from  monkey  to  monkey,  if  the  virus  is  again  carried  back  to 
the  dog,  the  rabbit  or  the  guinea  pig,  it  still  remains  attenuated. 
In  other  words,  the  virulency  does  not  return  at  once  to  that  of 
the  dog  with  street  rabies. 

In  these  conditions  the  attenuation  may  be  easily  brought  by 
a  small  number  of  passages  from  one  monkey  to  another  to  such  a 
point  that  it  cannot  communicate  rabies  to  the  dog  by  hypodermic 
injection.  Inoculation  by  trephining,  so  positively  reliable  for  the 
development  of  rabies,  cannot  even  produce  the  slightest  result, 
though  it  renders  the  animal  refractory  to  the  disease. 

2.  The  virulency  of  rabies  virus  increases  when  passing  from 
rabbit  to  rabbit,  or  from  one  guinea  pig  to  another.  When  the 
virulency  is  increased  and  fixed  at  its  maximum  in  the  rabbit,  it 
passes  with  its  increased  power  to  the  dog,  and  shows  itself  there 
stronger  than  that  of  the  dog  affected  with  street  rabies.  This 
virulency  is  such  in  those  conditions  that  the  virus  which  pos¬ 
sesses  it  when  inoculated  into  the  circulatory  system  of  the  dog 
gives  him  with  certainty  a  fatal  rabies. 

3.  Though  the  rabid  virulency  in  the  passage  from  rabbit  to 
rabbit,  or  from  one  guinea  pig  to  anocher,  several  passages  are 
necessary  through  the  bodies  of  those  animals  to  enable  it  to  re¬ 
cuperate  its  former  condition  of  strongest  virulency  after  it  has 
been  first  diminished  in  the  monkey.  And  again,  the  virulency  of 
the  dug  with  street  rabies ,  which,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  is  not 
at  its  maximum  strength,  requires  when  carried  on  the  rabbit, 
several  passages  through  individuals  of  that  species,  before  reach¬ 
ing  its  maximum  strength. 
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A  practical  application  of  the  results  I  have  just  mentioned  en¬ 
ables  us  easily  to  render  dogs  refractory  to  rabies.  Indeed,  we 
can  easily  understand  how  the  person  who  experiments  may  have 
at  his  disposal  rabid  viruses  attenuated  to  various  degrees  of 
strength  ;  some  not  deadly,  to  protect  the  economy  from  the 
effects  of  more  active  viruses,  and  those  from  deadly  viruses. 

Let  us  take  an  example  :  The  rabid  virus  of  a  rabbit,  dead  from 
trephining,  after  an  incubative  stage  lasting  several  days  beyond 
the  shortest  incubation  in  the  rabbit,  is  taken.  The  incubative 
stage  is  generally  of  seven  to  eight  days’  duration  after  inoculation 
by  trephining  the  most  virulent  virus.  This  virus  of  rabbit 
with  a  longer  incubative  stage,  is  inoculated  (always  by  trephin¬ 
ing)  to  a  second  rabbit,  and  the  virus  of  this  to  a  third.  At 
each  time,  these  viruses  which  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
are  inoculated  to  a  dog.  This  animal  is  then  able  to  resist  a 
deadly  virus  and  becomes  entirely  refractory  to  rabies,  whether 
by  intra-venous  inoculation,  or  by  trephining  with  the  virus  of  a 
dog  with  street  rabies. 

By  inoculation  of  the  blood  of  rabid  animals,  in  given  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  succeeded  in  considerably  simplifying  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  vaccination,  and  to  give  to  the  dog  the  most  marked  and 
refractory  condition  I  will  soon  make  known  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  relating  to  this. 

It  would  be  of  immense  interest  both  now  and  until  the  far 
distant  period  of  the  extinction  of  rabies  by  vaccination,  to  be 
able  to  prevent  the  development  of  this  affection  after  the  bites 
of  rabid  dogs.  On  this  point  the  first  experiments  I  have  made 
give  me  the  greatest  hopes  of  success.  Thanks  to  the  duration 
of  the  incubation  of  rabies  after  bites,  I  am  justified  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  we  can  certainly  indue  a  subject  with  refractory  power 
before  the  deadly  affection  makes  its  appearance  as  a  consequence 
of  the  bite. 

Though  the  first  experiments  are  strongly  in  favor  of  this  view, 
yet  many  more  are  required  upon  various  species  of  animals  be¬ 
fore  human  therapeutics  can  reach  the  audacity  of  attempting  the 
prophylaxy  upon  man. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  notwithstanding  the  faith  I 
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have  acquired  from  the  numerous  experiments  made  during  the 
past  four  years,  it  is  not  without  apprehension  that  I  publish  to¬ 
day  these  facts,  which  show  nothing  else  but  a  possible  prophy¬ 
laxy  of  rabies.  If  I  had  had  at  my  disposal  sufficient  material 
means,  I  would  have  been  happy  to  make  this  communication 
only  after  having  asked  from  some  of  my  confreres  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  I  have  made  known  just  now. 

It  is  in  obedience  to  tiiese  motives  and  to  this  hesitation  that 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to  Mr.  Fallieres,  the  Sec* 
retary  of  Public  Institutions,  asking  him  to  name  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  whom  I  could  submit  my  dogs  refractory  to  rabies. 

The  master  experiment  that  I  would  first  attempt  would  con¬ 
sist  in  taking  from  my  kennel  20  refractory  dogs,  which  would 
be  compared  to  20  other  dogs  as  witnesses.  All  these  forty  dogs 
would  be  made  to  be  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  If  the  facts  I  have 
mentioned  are  correct  the  20  dogs  considered  by  me  as  refractory 
would  all  resist,  while  the  20  witnesses  would  become  rabid. 

A  second  experiment  not  less  conclusive  would  consist 
in  taking  40  dogs,  20  vaccinated  before  the  commission  and  20 
unvaccinated  as  witnesses.  The  40  animals  will  be  after¬ 
wards  trephined  with  the  virus  of  dogs  with  street  rabies.  The 
20  vaccinated  dogs  will  resist  while  the  20  others  will  all  die  of 
either  paralytic  or  rabid  hydrophobia. — Revue  Scientifique. 
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HOSPITAL  RECORDS. 

SARCOMATOUS  TUMOR  OF  THE  MAXILLARY  SPACE. 

By  F.  S.  Allen,  B.S.,  D.V.S.,  House  Surgeon. 

The  patient  is  a  black  gelding,  about  seven  years  old,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  Brooklyn  physician.  He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  the  second  of  May,  for  treatment  for  a  tumor  stated  to  be  of 
about  one  year’s  growth  ;  of  small  dimensions  at  first,  but  latterly 
increasing  in  size,  until  at  the  present  time  it  has  assumed  very 
considerable  proportions ;  the  horse,  however,  being  in  other  re- 
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spects  in  tine  health.  The  tumor  occupies  the  maxillary  space, 
towards  the  anterior  portion.  It  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and 
nearly  tills  the  entire  space.  It  is  not  adherent  to  the  bone,  but 
is  surrounded  with  infiltrated  tissue,  and  somewhat  movable.  It 
is  not  painful,  the  animal  making  no  resistance  when  it  is  exam¬ 
ined.  It  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  mastication,  and  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  mouth  fails  to  reveal  any  interference  with  that 
cavity. 

It  is  found  by  reference  to  the  clinic  book  of  the  hospital  that 
the  horse  had  once  before  been  brought  for  examination,  but,  as 
is  shown  by  the  history,  was  not  subjected  to  treatment,  the 
growth  being  then  cpiite  small  and  causing  no  inconvenience  at 
that  time. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  patient  was  prepared  for  operation,  an 
ounce  of  chloral-hydrate  being  administered,  and  he  was  cast  on 
his  left  side.  An  incision  was  made  on  one  side  of  the  median 
line,  but  over  nearly  the  middle  of  the  growth,  the  entire  length 
being  about  six  inches,  the  skin  being  carefully  dissected  over 
the  whole  tumor,  the  cellular  tissue  being  separated  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife  and  the  finger.  The  tumor  was  thus  enucleated, 
though  not  without  involving  the  division  of  some  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres  of  the  anterior  appendix  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  cavity 
was  then  filled  with  oakum,  saturated  with  carbolic  solution,  the 
edges  being  approximated  by  trimming,  and  three  sutures  were 
applied  to  keep  the  parts  in  place. 

The  animal  was  then  permitted  to  get  on  his  feet,  and  was 
turned  loose  in  a  box  stall.  He  was  afterwards  tied  up,  however, 
to  prevent  him  from  rubbing  his  head. 

The  next  day  the  parts  looked  well.  The  oakum  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  dressing  of  carbolic  solution  was  prescribed  and 
applied  several  times  a  day.  On  the  11th  the  granulations  of  the 
edo’es  were  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  from  that  date  an  ordinary  dressing  was  kept  on  until  the 
14th.  when  he  was  discharged  and  returned  to  his  work. 

When  removed  the  tumor  weighed  about  eight  ounces.  It 
was  somewhat  irregular  and  lobulated  in  form,  but  seemed  to  be 
well  defined  on  its  outside  surface.  On  section,  it  presented  the 
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appearance  of  a  lardaceous  tumor,  of  a  yellow-whitish  color,  with 
spots  here  and  there  much  resembling  a  lymphatic  gland.  Ex¬ 
amined  by  Dr.  T.  A.  Steurer,  lecturer  on  Surgical  Pathology  at 
the  College,  he  reported  it  to  be  a  small  spindle-celled  sarcoma, 
which,  he  said,  probably  originated  from  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
that  region. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  the  animal  showed  no  re¬ 
active  fever  ;  his  pulse  and  temperature  remained  normal,  and  liis 
appetite  was  unimpaired. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS  OF  THE  INTER¬ 
MAXILLARY  SPACE  IN  A  STALLION. 

By  the  Same. 

This  case  is  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition  of  the  one  preceding. 
The  subject  was  a  black  stallion,  four  years  old.  The  growth 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  case,  though  smaller.  It 
had,  also,  numerous  fistulous  tracts,  some  of  which  seemed  to 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  root  of  the  third  molar  tooth.  The 
growth,  however,  was  hard,  and  there  was  an  escape  of  pus 
through  the  fistulous  tracts.  It  was  not  painful,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  the  owner,  had  been  present  about  three  months. 
It  had  at  various  times  been  poulticed,  blistered  and  tapped,  but 
without  producing  any  change.  It  was  not  very  large,  was  elor 
gated  in  shape,  and  seemed  neither  to  grow  nor  diminish  under 
any  treatment. 

On  examination  by  the  mouth,  the  third  lower  molar  tooth  of 
the  right  side  was  found  to  be  very  small  and  atrophied.  It 
seemed  diseased,  and  at  first  it  was  suspected  that  the  two  diseased 
processes  might  be  connected,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  tumor 
would  have  to  be  followed  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  This, 
however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  as  when  the  tumor  was  re¬ 
moved  no  connection  with  the  tooth  could  be  discovered. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  two  days  after  admission,  the  animal 
being  prepared  and  chloralized,  was  thrown,  and  the  operation 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  case :  an  incision 
upon  the  length  of  the  tumor ;  dissection  of  the  skin  ;  isolation 
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and  enucleation  of  the  tumor,  which  was  rendered  difficult  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  bands  connecting  it  with  the  surrounding 
tissues.  After  the  principal  mass  was  removed,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  tumors,  hard  and  injected,  had  been  carefully  dissected 
out,  and  when  the  parts  seemed  to  be  entirely  free  from  abnormal 
growths,  the  edges  of  the  skin  were  brought  together  by  stitches, 
and  a  dressing  of  iodo-phenol  directed  to  be  applied  several  times 
a  day.  This  treatment  was  maintained,  with  slight  variations,  as 
required  by  external  indications,  until  the  27th,  when  the  horse 
was  returned  to  his  owner. 

When  removed,  the  tumor  weighed  four  ounces.  Microscopic 
examination  showed  it  to  have  been  originally  lobulated,  with 
hollows  at  intervals,  and  at  points  containing  small  abscesses.  It 
proved  to  be  a  lymphatic  gland  in  a  hypertrophied  condition,  and 
undergoing  an  irregular  process  of  degeneration. 

This  question  may  present  itself,  whether  this  would  not  also 
have  proved  to  be  a  sarcomatous  tumor  if  it  had  been  left  undis¬ 
turbed,  instead  of  being  irritated  and  interfered  with  by  the 
treatment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES, 

LUXATION  OF  THE  CARPO-METACARPEL  ARTICULATION. 

By  C.  H.  Flynn  D.V.M. 

On  May  23rd  I  was  hastily  called  to  attend  a  two  year  old 
entire  colt  owned  by  a  Mr.  Scott.  On  arriving  found  the  history 
of  the  case  as  follows  : 

The  colt  had  been  tied  to  a  tree  in  the  yard  and  left  for  the 
night.  During  the  night  a  mare  in  heat  broke  from  her  pasture 
and  got  with  him.  When  found  in  the  morning  he  was  down, 
tangled  in  his  halter,  his  off  fore  limb  flexed  and  much  swollen  in 
the  carpal  region. 

Before  I  arrived  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  the  luxa¬ 
tion  but  without  success* 

Upon  examination  I  found  the  lesion  to  be  in  the  carpo-meta- 
carpel  articulation.  The  metacarpal  bones  had  slipped  outward 
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till  the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  of  the  outer  splint  bone 
could  be  distinctly  felt,  also  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  magnum 
and  trapejoides. 

Having  determined  the  conditions  present  I  clasped  both 
hands  around  the  joint,  locked  my  fingers  and  pressed  my  palms 
forcibly  on  the  laterel  aspects  of  the  joint.  Immediately  there 
was  a  snap  and  the  animal  extended  the  limb  and  took  a  few  steps 
on  it. 

I  now  constructed  a  sling  and  placed  him  in  it.  We  made 
him  as  comfortable  as  we  could  and  1  gave  orders  to  keep  the  in¬ 
flamed  parts  well  irrigated  with  cold  water. 

The  animal  has  been  kept  on  cut  grass,  is  out  of  the  sling  and 
is  apparently  all  right,  but  we  will  not  allow  him  to  run  at  large 
till  we  are  confident  he  is  strong. 

The  colt  is  not  of  a  loose  conformation  but  has  well  knit  joints 
and  must  have  required  a  considerable  force  to  have  produced  the 
lesion. 

This  case  was  of  interest  to  me,  never  having  known  of  a  lux¬ 
ation  in  this  region.  Should  like  to  know  if  they  do  occur  often. 


REVIEW. 

LA  NATURE  YIYANTE  DE  LA  CONTAGION.  COUTAGIOSIT&  DE  LA 

TUBERCULOSE. 

By  H.  Bouley,  Membre  de  L’institut. 

This  magnificent  work  may  be  denominated  a  continuation  of  a 
former  work  published  two  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bouley,  as  a  resume  of 
his  lectures  on  comparative  pathology,  delivered  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris.  This  excellent  work  is  composed 
in  the  elegant  style  which  characterises  all  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Bouley.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  lectures,  in  which  the  author 
lays  before  his  readers,  not  only  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  the  results  of  experimental  pathology,  but  princi¬ 
pally  and  specially  the  true  nature  of  contagion — la  nature 
vivante.  In  the  course  of  his  interesting  pages  the  author 
ably  illustrates  the  steps  by  which  the  epine  irritante,  the 
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irritating  cause,  lias  now  become  thoroughly  known  and  is 
still  becoming  familiar  to  us  as  the  developing  and  growing  mi¬ 
crobe,  as  it  presents  itself  under  its  various  forms  of  micrococcus 
or  bacillus,  until  it  brings  us  down  to  the  true  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tagiosity  of  tuberculosis,  and  shows  the  modes  by  which  certain 
metastatic  abscesses  and  other  visceral  lesions  are  the  uniform  and 
legitimate  product  of  specific  elements.  The  work  is  completed 
by  an  appendix  introducing  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Lydtin,  Fleming  and  Yan  Hersten  upon  the 
same  subject,  with  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  treatment  and 
prophylaxy  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  Bouley  is  already  too  well  known  in  the  profession,  and 
his  voluminous  writings  justly  appreciated  by  all  French  readers, 
medical  as  well  as  veterinary,  both  students  and  practitioners,  to 
need  further  remark  at  our  hands.  In  these  lectures  the  learned 
gentleman  has  once  more  demonstrated  to  the  world  of  savants 
the  eminent  justness  of  his  claims  to  the  distinguished  honor  re- 
cently  conferred  upon  him  in  calling  him  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

By  Prof.  O.  D.  Pomeroy,  M.D. 

Even  in  this  our  day  of  constantly  increasing  English  veter¬ 
inary  literature,  the  veterinary  specialist,  while  finding  pleasure 
and  instruction  in  the  study  of  the  literature  exclusively  adapted 
to  his  own  use,  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know7  where  to  look  for  the 
information  he  desires,  and  is  compelled  by  the  absence  of  special 
treatises  on  various  branches  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
to  fall  back  on  the  w7orks  of  specialists  in  human  medicine. 
Among  these  the  above-named  work  will  be  found  an  eligible  one 
for  the  use  of  the  veterinarian.  And  while  it  is  true  that  diseases 
of  the  ear  are  but  seldom  encountered  in  veterinary  practice,  he 
may  still  find  among  its  contents  a  large  amount  of  information 
of  which  he  may  find  occasion  to  avail  himself  in  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals.  We  strongly  recommend  the  wTork 
to  those  of  our  friends  whose  canine  practice  may  bring  before 
them  patients  suffering  with  diseases  of  the  ear. 
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HEREDITY  AND  CONTAGION  IN  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  TUBER¬ 
CULOSIS,  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INJURIOUS  EFFECTS 
FROM  CONSUMPTION  OF  THE  FLESH  AND  MILK  OF  TUBER¬ 
CULOUS  ANIMALS. 

By  A.  Lydtin,  Carlsruhe,  Veterinary  Adviser  to  the  Baden  Government ;  G. 
Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British 
Army,  and  M.  Van  Heesten,  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chief  Inspector  of 
the  Brussels  Abattoir. 

The  issue  of  this  report  will  prove  to  the  veterinary  profession 
one  of  the  most  important  of  those  recently  published  in  relation 
to  the  disease  named.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  report  presented 
to  the  Fourth  International  Veterinary  Congress,  held  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last  at  Brussels,  and  brings  the  entire  history,  with  all  the 
newly-discovered  facts  relating  to  tuberculosis,  down  to  our  own 
day.  It  is  a  valuable  eompend  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
disease,  and  shows  on  the  part  of  the  authors  a  great  amount  of 
difficult  researches,  of  close  observation  and  of  personal  experi¬ 
ments,  all  of  which  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
important  problem  of  the  prevention  of  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  conversion  into  food  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals.  As  the  question  was  not  discussed  at  the  last  Congress, 
but  was  postponed  to  the  next,  the  precautions  which  are  recom¬ 
mended  could  not  be  definitely  agreed  upon.  But  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  equally  full  of  interest  to  the  sanitary  veterinarians  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  duties  of  meat  inspection. 

The  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  makes  a  handy  octavo  of  175 
pages.  The  report  proper  is  supplemented  by  a  short  discussion 
of  the  subject,  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  International 
Congress. 


HORSES— THEIR  FEED  AND  THEIR  FEET. 

By  C.  E.  Page,  M.D. 

This  volume  claims  to  point  out  the  true  source  of  Malaria, 
Disease  Waves,  Influenza,  Glanders,  Pinkeye,  etc.  This 
title  is  certainly  sufficiently  suggestive  and  taking  to  tempt  every 
one  interested  in  the  diseases  referred  to  to  buy  and  read  the 
book;  the  more  so,  when  he  has  the  promise  added  of  ins  true- 
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firms  how  to  prevent  and  counteract  them.  But  great  will  be  the 
disappointment  suffered  by  the  reader  who  masters  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  the  work.  No  doubt,  there  aro  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  items  of  advice  given,  such  as  the  observations  on  foul  air  in 
the  stable  and  the  improper  feeding,  all  of  which  will  probably 
pay  the  reader  for  the  time  he  may  devote  to  the  book.  The 
most  serious  and  probably  the  most  valuable  point  in  the  design 
of  the  author  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  horses  will  do  better  on 
two  meals  a  day  than  on  three,  and  will  do  better  on  food  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  work  ;  and  there  are  other  equally  judicious 
suggestions,  connected  with  some  sound  and  proper  hygienic  re¬ 
marks.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  not  limited  him¬ 
self  to  these  special  points,  and  should  not  have  found  better 
reason  for  his  new  mode  of  feeding  than  to  refer  us  to  what  he 
calls  the  veterinary  practice  of  to-day,  where  he  relates  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  case  most  ignorantly  treated  by  a  person  quite  unworthy 
of  the  title  which  the  author  so  generously  gives  him.  The  days 
of  ignorance  in  veterinary  medicine  are  gone  by,  and  cases  of 
laminitis  are  no  longer  treated  by  bleeding,  inflating  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  blistering  the  entire  chest,  purging,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book,  theories  and  facts  in  favor  of  the  employment 
of  unshod  horses  for  all  kinds  of  work  are  reprinted  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  George  Cox  and  Col.  M.  C.  Weld. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  montly  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterin¬ 
ary  Society  was  held  at  the  American  Veterinary  College  on 
Tuesday,  June  10th,  1884,  at  8  p.  m.  The  President,  Dr.  Liau- 
tard,  in  the  chair. 

Members  present,  were:  Drs.  Liautard,  Robertson,  Duane, 
Burden,  Dixon,  Burget,  Bath,  Charum,  Allen,  Pendry,  Ryder 
and  Kay. 

On  motion,  minutes  of  the  two  previous  meetings  were  read 
and  adopted. 
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Dr.  Robertson  then  favored  the  Society  with  a  very  interesting 
paper  on 

ELEPHANTIASIS  OF  THE  WITHERS. 

A  roan  horse  6  year  old  was  admitted  April  12th,  1884,  with 
a  previous  history  of  a  tumor  appearing  on  the  top  of  the  withers. 
This  dated  some  three  months  before  admission.  It  had  not,  howT- 
ever,  prevented  the  animal  doing  his  usual  work  until  about  the 
10th  of  the  month.  The  swelling  commenced  in  the  region  of  the 
first  dorsal  vertebra,  extended  backwards  to  the  eighth  or  ninth,  and 
from  the  base  of  the  scapula  on  the  left  side  up  to  and  over  the 
median  line ;  the  tumor  was  well  defined,  movable  fully  six  inches 
above  the  surrounding  tissue  ;  the  skin  upon  the  shoulder  was 
thickened,  full  of  wrinkles  and  partly  denuded  of  hair;  there  was 
a  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  Dr.  Burget 
punctured  the  swelling.  There  was  difficulty  in  penetrating  the 
skin  on  account  of  its  thickness.  About  a  quart  of  reddish  fluid  es¬ 
caped  through  the  trocar.  The  opening  being  enlarged,  a  small  body, 
hard,  white,  the  size  of  a  bean,  was  washed  from  the  interior, 
followed  by  others  larger  but  of  the  same  appearance.  They 
were  separate,  capsulated,  having  the  appearance  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  they  numbered  twenty,  the  largest  measuring  four  inches 
in  length,  one  and  a  half  inches  broad,  and  one  inch,  thick. 
Besides  these  separate  growths  there  was  a  collar  of  thickened 
connective  tissue  extending  from  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  on  the 
left  side  to  the  first,  then  over  the  spinal  column  to  the  right  side, 
then  backwards  to  the  seventh.  It  was  fringed  with  growths,  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  w'as  loose,  smooth,  the  outer  attached  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  Attempts  were  made  on  different  occasions  to  dissect  this 
tissue  from  its  attachments;  large  portions  were  removed  but  some 
remained  on  the  right  side.  The  parts  after  the  fifth  day  became  so 
swollen  that  surgical  interference  was  necessary.  The  patient  lost 
his  appetite,  temperature  became  above  the  normal,  symptoms  of 
septicaemia  set  in,  which  condition  caused  his  death  on  April  23d. 

During  the  progress  of  the  case  the  question  was  frequently 
asked,  What  is  the  diagnosis  ?  The  condition  was  an  unique  one 
and  we  were  at  last  compelled  to  call  it  a  case  of  elephantiasis. 
In  veterinary  literature  this  name  is  applied  to  thickening  of  the 
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skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  hind  extremities, 
resulting  as  a  rule  from  repeated  attacks  of  lymphangitis  and 
cellulitis.  According  to  Robertson  the  skin  becomes  thickened, 
hardened  and  more  difficut  to  move  on  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  it 
is  dry  and  coriaceous,  occasionally  scaly,  and  falls  into  folds  and 
fissures,  which,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  may  chap  and  supperate. 
This  thickening  of  dermal  and  subdermal  parts  after  a  time  causes 
much  alteration  of  the  limb  and  deformity,  with  impaired  power 
of  motion.  According  to  pathologists  elephantiasis  should  be 
considered  as  a  disease  coming  under  the  head  of  connective  tissue 
tumor  or  fibroma.  Coates,  in  his  recent  work,  describes  elephan¬ 
tiasis  arabuin  as  a  localized  thickening  of  the  skin,  beginning  in 
attacks  resembling  erysiplas,  at  first  passing  of  and  then  recur¬ 
ring.  There  is  finally  a  permanent  progressive  and  apparently  un¬ 
accountable  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  so  the 
characters  of  a  tumor  are  assumed.  The  tissue  produced  is  a 
loose  succulent  connective  tissue  like  that  of  the  skin,  but 
containing  more  cells,  and  so  more  like  inflammatory  tissue.  The 
epidermis  is  also  thickened,  so  that  the  whole  partakes  of  the 
character  of  an  exaggerated  hypertrophy  of  the  skin.  The  new 
formation  may  extend  inwards  to  the  fascial,  the  intermuscular 
tissue,  and  even  to  the  periosteum,  inducing  thickening  of  the 
bone.  The  disease  is  frequently  regarded  as  taking  place  in  the 
lymphatics.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  the  new 
formed  tissue  is  generally  very  succulent,  as  if  the  spaces  were 
overfilled  with  lymph,  and  there  are  sometimes  dilated  lym¬ 
phatics  visible  in  the  hypertrophied  skin. 

Virchow,  in  his  “  Pathologie  des  Tumeurs  ”  says  that  several 
names  have  been  proposed  for  the  elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs. 

Fuchs  called  it  pachydermia,  but  elephantiasis  is  far  from  a 
simple  thickening  of  the  skin  ^  it  is  an  affection  which  extends 
much  more  deeply. 

Mason  Good  employed  the  name  of  bucnemia. 

Kampfer  gave  if  that  of  hypersarcosis.  Elephantiasis  com¬ 
mences  with  inflammatory  prodroma,  which  have  generally  the 
character  of  erysipelas;  that  is  to  say,  they  commence  generally 
by  an  attack  of  fever,  which  extends  rapidly  beyond  the  primi- 
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tive  point  of  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  slightly  intense  red¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  with  a  deeper  swelling  hard  cedematous  of  the 
parts.  We  explain  this  swelling  in  remembering  that  the  lym¬ 
phatic  apparatus  generally  participates  early  in  the  diseased  pro¬ 
cess.  We  see  in  the  direction  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  appear  red 
streaks,  hot,  sensible,  often  hard.  Lymphatic  glands  in  the  re¬ 
gion  where  the  disease  is  seated  undergo  an  acute  considerable 
tumefaction  ;  if  one  cuts  the  swollen  part,  there  escapes  sponta¬ 
neously  or  by  a  slight  pressure  a  clear,  yellowish  liquid,  which  a 
little  while  after  expression  spontaneously  coagulates.  It  is  a 
liquid  analogous  to  that  we  know  as  lymph,  a  fibrogenous  liquid 
which  does  not  coagulate,  but  remains  liquid  as  long  as  it  is  enclosed 
in  the  interior  parts,  away  from  the  contact  with  atmospheric  air. 
We  can  explain  in  two  ways  how  this  substance  accumulates  in 
large  quantities:  at  first  it  is  produced  in  the  tissues  by  the  in¬ 
flammatory  process,  it  transforms  a  greater  quantity  of  other  ma¬ 
terial  in  fibringenetic  substance  ;  then  that  substance  which  in 
the  normal  condition  should  be  withdrawn  as  an  element  of  the 
lymph,  remains  in  the  parts,  since  all  currents  cease  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  vessels.  This  is  explained  by  the  swelling  of  the  lymph¬ 
atic  glands  produced  by  an  increase  of  the  cellular  elements. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  the  formation  of  a  line  between  lymphangitis,  cellulitis  and 
elephantiasis,  said  the  two  former  were,  as  a  rule,  acute,  and  gen¬ 
erally  could  be  removed,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  latter  ; 
yet  admitted  that  it  at  times  followed  lymphangitis.  Dr.  Liau- 
tard  agreed  with  this,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  that  true  ele¬ 
phantiasis  of  the  hind  legs  was  so  common  as  generally  supposed. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist,  the  meeting 
went  into  executive  session. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  in  favor  of  the  applications  for 
membership  of  N.  E.  Cuff  and  L.  James,  V.  S.,  who  were  duly 
elected. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  till  second  Tuesday  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  Dr.  Charum  being  appointed  essayist  for  the  evening. 

W.  H.  Pendry,  Sec. 
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A  CUT-AND-DRIED  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

In  my  letter  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  I 
gave  the  history  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  U.  S.  V  Journal 
in  forming  the  present  State  of  Missouri  Veterinary  Medical 
Association.  As  a  result  of  their  action,  Dr.  Slattery,  M.R.C.V.S., 
of  this  city,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  withdrawing  his 
card  from  that  paper.  We  feel  justified  in  laying  Mr.  Daniels’ 
answer  to  Dr.  Slattery  before  the  profession,  and  in  commenting 
upon  the  same  : 

“  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  9th  to  hand.  We  are  sorry  to  have 
offended  you.  The  call  for  a  State  convention  was  an  invitation 
to  you  and  your  friends  to  be  present.  I  never  claimed  to  know 
qualified  men,  and  it  was  your  place  to  be  there  and  look  after 
the  interests  of  your  high  calling. 

“  The  error  was  one  of  the  head,  not  heart. 

“  Hoping  you  may  reconsider  your  request  and  leave  your  ad. 
in,  I  remain, 

“Very  truly,  T.  E.  Daniels.” 

To  commence :  Did  the  U.  S.  V.  J.  think  that  the  regulars  of 
St.  Louis  entertained  so  little  an  idea  of  the  respect  due  to  their 
profession  as  to  gather  at  a  convention  in  response  to  a  call  made 
by  a  number  of  ignorant  quacks  ?  By  recognizing  the  validity  of 
the  call  we  would  have  reduced  ourselves  to  their  level,  and 
therefore  we  held  aloof.  As  to  never  knowing  who  the  qualified 
men  in  St.  Louis  were,  I  beg  leave  to  reiterate  the  statement  in 
my  first  letter,  that  Dr.  Slattery  and  myself  expressly  informed 
Mr.  Smith  on  this  point,  which  summarily  disposes  of  this  exten¬ 
uation.  We  also  differ  with  Mr.  Daniels’  authoritative  state¬ 
ment  that  it  was  our  place  to  be  present  and  look  after  the 
interests  of  our  high  calling.  To  have  the  convention  thrust 
upon  us  with  such  an  array  of  signatures,  after  our  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  form¬ 
ation  of  an  association  ;  to  have  that  opinion  set  aside  as  of  not 
the  slightest  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  pecuniary  inter- 
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ests  of  the  U.  S.  V.  J .,  and  then  to  tell  us  it  was  our  place  to  be 
present  and  look  after  our  interests — this  is  about  the  coolest 
thing  we  have  heard  of  for  some  time.  Mr.  Daniels  came  down 
from  Chicago  to  organize  the  association ;  why  did  he  not  call 
upon  any  of  us  and  find  out  why  Mr.  Smith  had  failed  in  his 
mission  ?  I  will  supply  the  answer,  which  the  readers  of  the 
Deview  have  doubtless  arrived  at  in  their  own  minds  ere  now : 
Because  the  thing  was  cut  and  dried ;  the  association  had  to  be 
formed,  graduates  or  no  graduates  ;  the  Journal  had  to  have 
more  subscribers  and  more  advertisers.  The  fruit  of  the  “  Mis¬ 
souri  Mission  ”  was  to  be  seen  in  the  last  issue  of  the  paper  in 
question,  in  which  my  friend  Slattery’s  card  is  hemmed  in  by  a 
perfect  horde  of  St.  Louis  quacks  !  So  much  for  Mr.  Daniels’ 
explanatory  letter. 

Another  point  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
profession  is  the  national  legislation  proposed  by  Dr.  Plageman. 
Section  1  of  the  “  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary  med¬ 
icine  and  surgery”  runs  as  follows  :  “  That  no  person  shall  be 

permitted  to  practice  as  a  veterinary  surgeon,  either  by  prescrib¬ 
ing  for  or  treating  any  domestic  animal  for  any  disease,  injury  or 
ailment,  or  performing  any  operation,  without  having  obtained  a 
diploma  from  a  college  authorized  to  graduate  students  in  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  and  surgery,  or  is  a  recognized  member  of  a  State 
Association ,  oris  a  licentiate  of  same,  and  has  passed  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  before  a  board  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
for  which  he  shall  hold  a  certificate  or  license.’1'1 

The  italics  are  mine. 

Now,  as  to  no  man  being  allowed  to  practice  for  fees  without 
being  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  school,  that  is  very  well  and 
good,  but  the  remainder  of  Section  1,  in  my  eyes,  constitutes  a 
great  danger  to  the  profession,  and  virtually  amounts  to  a  usurp¬ 
ation  of  the  diploma-giving  prerogative  of  the  schools,  and  the 
vesting  of  the  same  in  a  number  of  associations  strongly  tainted 
with  the  empirical  element.  Numbers  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  back-door  entrance  to  the  profession,  for  they  will  reason 
that  if  a  State  association  membership  or  license  entitles  them  to 
legal  recognition  and  can  be  obtained  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  why  go  to  college  and  be  under  the  expense  attendant  on 
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a  regular  course  ?  This  part  of  the  act,  if  passed,  would  be  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  our  natural  enemies,  to  be  used 
unsparingly  against  us.  Take  the  present  State  Association  of 
Missouri,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  quacks ;  what  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  its  members,  or  on  such  men  as  it  pleased 
their  whim  to  license  ?  Not  the  slightest.  The  recognized  veter¬ 
inary  colleges  should  have  the  sole  power  of  granting  diplomas. 
Any  such  division  of  power  as  is  proposed  by  the  act  cannot  but 
be  prejudicial  in  the  extreme  to  our  interests.  The  sudden  and 
fast  increase  of  State  Association  licentiates,  which  would  inevit¬ 
ably  follow  the  passage  of  such  an  act — men  who  would  be 
legally  qualified,  whose  evidence  would  be  as  good  as  a  graduate’s 
in  a  court  of  law — should  be  looked  at  as  a  serious  matter.  I 
condemn  the  latter  part  of  Section  1  as  especially  unjust  in  its 
bearings  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  who,  after 
pursuing  an  expensive  course,  will  find  themselves,  when  fully 
fledged,  regarded  by  the  public  as  on  about  the  same  footing  as 
the  licentiates.  We  may  say  that  merit  will  always  come  to  the 
front  in  time,  but  even  deserving  men  have  to  struggle  hard  fre¬ 
quently  to  build  up  a  practice,  and  they  should  not  be  handicapped 
by  such  unjust  competition  as  we  are  likely  to  have.  The  rest  of 
the  proposed  act  will  probably  meet  with  the  support  of  the 
body  of  the  profession.  We  wonder  who  the  Missouri  repre¬ 
sentative  (?)  of  the  profession  to  the  National  V.  M.  Association 
meeting  in  Chicago  next  November  will  be  ? 

Nothing  I  have  written  is  from  personal  motives  ;  it  is  merely 
the  outcome  of  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  see  the  interests  of 
the  profession  advanced  as  they  should  be,  and  I  hope  the  stand 
I  have  taken  on  the  present  state  of  veterinary  affairs  in  this 
country  meets  with  the  approval  of  my  professional  brethren. 

H.  F.  James,  Y.S., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOTICE. 


We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Wilson  Safety  Manger  as  one  of  the  best 
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means  by  which  horses  can  be  made  to  eat  slow,  and  thus  prevent 
the  repeated  attacks  of  indigestion  to  which  greedy  eaters  are 
subject.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  try  them,  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results  from  their  use. 


EXCHANGES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


FOREIGN. — Gazette  Medicate,  Revue  Scientifique,  Revue  d’  Hygeine,  Revue 
fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Thierzucht,  Annals  de  Belgique,  Archives  Veterin- 
airs,  Presse  Veterinaire,  Recueil  de  Medecine  Yeterinaire,  Clinica  Veterin- 
aria,  Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Revue  Dosimetrique,  Giornale  di 
Anatomie  Fisical  and  Pathological  degli  Animali,  Schweizer-Archiv  fur 
Thierheilkunde,  Journal  de  Zootechnie. 

HOME. — Scientific  American,  Live  Stock  Journal,  American  Agriculturist, 
Country  Gentlemen,  Breeders’  Gazette,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm,  Medical  Record,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Journal  of  Comparative 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

JOURNALS. — Maine  Farmer,  Farmer’s  Review,  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Ohio 
Farmer,  Practical  Farmer,  Prairie  Farmer,  Western  Rural,  Amrican  Far¬ 
mer,  &c.,  &c. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. — A  plea  for  the  cure  of  Rupture,  by  J.  H.  War¬ 
ren,  A.M.,  M.D;  Uber  Wesen  und  Behandlung  des  Sogen  Hufkrebses,  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Putz  of  Halle ;  Uber  Hufkrebs  und  Strahlfaule,  by  the  same ; 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  Jersey ;  Proceedings  of  the 
second  annual  session  of  the  Texas  Live  Stock  Association ;  43d  Report  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Report  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Cattle  Commission  for  the  year  1883 ;  Constitution  and  Code  of  Ethics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association ;  12th  Report  of  the  Zoological  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Philadelphia ;  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Canada  ;  6th 
Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  Rhode  Island. 

COMMUNICATIONS.— H.  F.  James,  T.  S.  Allen,  C.  H.  Flynn,  W.  H.  Pendry, 
E.  F.  Thayer,  Acton  Bund,  C.  H.  Peabody,  J.  F.  Winchester,  W.  A. 
Thomas,  T.  S.  Very,  A.  J.  Murray,  R.  Laidlaw. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  KANSAS, 

By  Prof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University. 

Hon.  II.  F.  French ,  Assistant  Secretary ,  United  States  Treasury: 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
disease  of  cattle  which  has  recently  prevailed  at  certain  points  in 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Illinois,  and  which  was  erroneously  an¬ 
nounced  to  be  th q  foot  and  mouth  disease  of  the  Old  World. 

The  first  report  of  the  disease  was  on  March  3,  in  a  telegram 
sent  from  Neosho  Falls,  Woodson  County,  Kansas,  by  Lieutenant- 
Govenor  Finney,  to  apprise  Governor  Glick  that  “  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  was  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  that 
vicinity.” 

A  company  from  Emporia,  consisting  of  three  cattle-raisers 
and  a  veterinarian,  at  once  visited  the  Neosho  district  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  malady  to  be  unquestionably  the  foot  and  mouth  di¬ 
sease.  The  day  following  the  Governor  conveyed  Dr.  Holcombe, 
D.Y.S.  of  the  United  States  Army,  stationed  at  Leavenworth,  to 
the  district,  and  still  the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

In  a  letter  of  March  8,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  W.  N.  D. 
Bird,  a  stock-raiser  in  Greenwood  and  Lyon  Counties,  and  who 
made  one  of  the  first  party  of  four  to  visit  Neosho  Falls,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  occur: 
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In  the  herd  of  Mr.  Beard,  two  miles  north  of  Neosho  Falls,  we  saw  three  ani¬ 
mals  which  had  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  his  cattle.  One  was  an  aged  cow, 
which  was  lying  down,  had  a  temperature  of  103.5°,  blisters  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  swelling  of  the  pharynx,  ulceration  of  the  left  hind  foot  extending  upon 
the  first  phalanx  and  around  the  coronet.  The  other  two  were  two-year  old  steers, 
and  had  the  feet  much  more  extensively  diseased.  One  animal  had  lost  one  of 
the  horny  digits,  and  in  the  second,  one  of  the  pair  was  coming  off.  In  the  mouths 
were  blisters  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  large  pea,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  tongue,  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  upper  and 
lower  labiae. 

One  animal  had  died  the  same  morning,  after  two  days’  illness,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  appearing  to  be  acute  intestinal  inflammation.  Mr.  Beard’s  herd 
was  only  infected  ten  days  after  he  had  purchased  a  cow  from  Mr.  Keith,  who 
occupies  a  place  two  miles  farther  north,  on  which  the  disease  first  appear¬ 
ed.  *  *  *  At  Mr.  Keith’s  we  found  a  terrible  state  of  things.  Out  of  120  head 
there  was  hardly  one  which  had  not  been  sick,  or  was  sick,  or  just  taking  the 
disease.  In  one  lot  were  25  head  of  calves,  of  which  fully  half  the  number  had 
lost  either  one  or  two  feet  (entirely  gone) ;  others  were  coming  off.  Some 
were  ulcerated  as  far  up  as  between  the  hock  and  fetlock.  Then  their  mouths 
were  very  badly  affected.  What  made  it  more  conclusive  that  it  was  aphtha  was 
that  a  calf  had  died  in  two  days  after  the  cow  had  been  taken.  On  examin¬ 
ing  the  udder  blisters  and  ulcerations  were  found  on  the  mammae.  Across  the 
road  were  kept  95  head,  consisting  of  young  stock  and  cows,  and  of  these  we  found 
25  or  30  affected  fully  as  badly  as  Mr.  Keith’s.  This  herd  is  owned  by  Messrs. 
Goodrich  and  Hindman.  It  is  aphtha  without  a  doubt,  and  in  a  most  virulent 
form.  *  *  *  On  Thursday  (March  6  )  Governor  Glick,  Dr.  Holcombe,  and  Mr. 
$ims,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  our  citizens, 
went  down.  Dr.  Holcombe  confirmed  it  without  a  doubt.  *  *  * 

The  Emporia  Republican  for  March  7  furnishes  the  following : 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

I  had  been  very  doubtful  whether  the  reports  would  be  verified.  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  was  prepared  to  fiud  another.  It  is 
a  specific  disease,  which  takes  its  own  time  and  terminates  either  fatally  or  other¬ 
wise.  In  my  judgment,  only  a  few  will  die.  The  majority  of  the  cattle  ex¬ 
amined  showed  the  characteristic  evidences  of  this  peculiar  disease.  In  the  more 
recently  discovered  cases  the  very  high  temperature  was  found  which  belongs  to 
this  epidemic — about  104°  Fah.  One  of  the  most  positive  proofs  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  diagnosis  is  the  death  of  Keith’s  calf  several  days  after  the  mother 
was  taken  with  disease.  The  disease  poisons  the  milk,  and  thus  killed  the  calf, 
which  was  only  a  few  days  old.  The  characteristic  ulcerations  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  mouth  were  also  found. 

As  thus  presented  the  evidence  was  overwhelming  in  favor  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease ,  and  I  decided  to  go  at  once  to  Kansas, 
but  first  consulted  you  as  to  the  availability  of  any  part  of  the 
Treasury  appropriation  for  stamping  out  the  disease  in  case  it  was 
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found  to  be  still  very  circumscribed.  Before  I  received  an  an¬ 
swer  it  transpired  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  had  been 
notified  and  had  sent  Drs.  Salmon  and  Trumbrower  to  Neosho 
Falls.  The  matter  having  been  taken  in  hand  by  oue  Department 
of  the  National  Government,  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  unde¬ 
sirable  for  a  second  Department  to  incur  the  unnecesary  expense 
of  an  independent  investigation,  and  submitted  this  reason  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  yourself. 

Dr.  Salmon  concluded  that  the  disease  was  dry  gangrene > 
caused  by  feeding  on  ergoted  hay,  and  on  my  visit  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  March  31,  I  saw  the  specimens  of  diseased  limbs  which  he 
had  sent  from  Neosho  Falls,  and  recognized  them  at  once  as  cor¬ 
responding  in  every  respect  with  the  dry  gangrene  with  which  I 
am  familiar  as  occurring  in  the  Northeastern  States  from  a  similar 
cause.  I  further  saw  the  specimens  of  badly  ergoted  hay  which 
Dr.  Salmon  had  taken  from  the  farms  occupied  by  the  diseased 
herds  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  and  became  fully  satisfied 
that  the  dreaded  malady  was  after  all  only  the  comparatively 
familiar  dry  gangrene. 

Before  reaching  this  conclusion  I  had  telegraphed  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  the  nation  and  to  England  demanded  that  the  nature  of  the 
disease  should  be  demonstrated  in  every  separate  outbreak  by  the 
inoculation  of  several  sheep  and  swine.  These  would  contract 
foot  and  mouth  disease  with  almost  unfailing  certainty,  whilst  they 
fail  to  contract  other  affections  which  were  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  this.  March  24  I  had  a  telegram  from  Governor  Crittenden, 
of  Missouri,  “  There  is  not  a  case  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
Missouri.  Experts  pronounce  disease  frozen  feet.  Disease  wonJt 
communicate .”  Governor  Glick,  of  Kansas,  intimated  that  ex¬ 
periments  would  be  made  to  test  the  communicability  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  by  cohabitation  and  inoculation. 

Two  weeks  passed  without  the  announcement  of  any  positive 
results  from  these  experiments  in  Kansas,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
settled,  not  only  that  the  prevailing  affection  was  dry  gangrene? 
but  that  no  other  disease  developing  so  rapidly  as  foot  and  mouth 
disease  coexisted  with  it. 
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On  April  8  came  the  announcement  that  a  veterinary  expert 
sent  by  the  Canadian  Government  had  pronounced  the  disease  at 
Neosho  Falls,  Kans.,  and  at  Effingham,  111.,  to  be  unquestionably 
foot  and  mouth  disease.  I  at  once  telegraphed  Governor  Glick  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  any  fresh  cases  which  would  furnish 
virulent  matter  for  experimental  inoculation,  and  having  been  as¬ 
sured  that  fresh  cases  were  appearing  as  the  result  of  cohabitation 
I  started  the  same  night,  April  10,  for  Kansas.  I  reached  Tope¬ 
ka  April  13,  waited  one  day  for  the  Governor’s  arrival,  and  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  assurance  of  all  possible  facilities  for  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  necessary  experiments,  I  went  to  Neosho  Falls, 
where  I  was  met  by  Dr.  Holcombe,  now  State  Veterinarian,  and 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  White,  of  the  Cattle  Commission,  who  ac¬ 
companied  me  at  once  to  the  diseased  herds.  The  state  of  the 
four  affected  herds  at  this  time  my  be  shortly  described  as 
follows : 

State  of  herds  at  Neosho  Falls. 


Owners. 

Total  number 
of  cattle  in 
original  herd. 

N  u  m  b  e  r  at¬ 
tacked  up  to 
date. 

Number  that 
died  or  had 
been  killed. 

Keith’s . 

123 

Nearly  all 

36 

15 

Hindman’s . 

96 

30 

Beard’s . 

76 

4 

4 

Prebinow’s . 1 . 

180 

12 — | — 

4 

The  following  points  were  noted  : 

1st.  All  cattle  that  had  suffered  severely  and  survived  show¬ 
ed  the  unequivocal  lesions  of  dry  gangrene.  A  number  had  lost 
not  only  the  hoofs  but  the  terminal  bones  of  the  digits  which  are 
inclosed  within  the  hoofs;  others  had  lost  the  skin,  soft  tissues, 
and  bones  up  to  the  fetlock  joint  on  one  or  more  feet.  In  one  or 
two  the  separation  had  taken  place  or  was  now  being  effected 
above  the  fetlock.  In  the  carcasses  of  those  that  had  been  killed 
the  dry  gangrene  was  even  more  extensive  than  in  the  living. 

2d.  The  cow  (Keith’s)  which  had  lost  its  calf  after  two  days’ 
illness  had  ten  inches  of  its  tail  and  a  portion  of  its  right  ear  in 
a  gangrenous  state,  and  nearly  ready  to  drop  off.  These  I  secur¬ 
ed  as  specimens. 

3.  At  Keith’s  and  Beard’s  herds  of  swine  had  run  with  the 
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diseased  cattle  throughout,  but  had  shown  neither  lameness  nor 
sore  mouth.  At  Hindman’s  a  herd  of  pigs  ran  in  the  yard  with 
the  sick  cattle  until  the  hoofs  of  the  latter  began  to  slough  off, 
when  they  were  shut  out  lest  they  should  ruin  the  stock  be  gnaw¬ 
ing  them.  At  the  time  of  our  experiments  a  young  litter  (three 
weeks  old),  too  small  to  be  kept  out  by  the  fence,  ran  freely  with 
the  sick  cattle  in  the  yard.  The  older  hogs  were  only  separated 
from  the  cattle  by  a  common  board  fence  ;  yet  at  no  time  did 
any  of  these  swine,  young  or  old,  manifest  any  symptoms  of  lame¬ 
ness  or  sore  month. 

PROBABILITIES  OF  INFECTION  WITH  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

None  of  the  affected  herds  were  on  the  line  of  any  railway 
where  infecting  material  might  have  been  dropped.  No  strangers 
were  employed  about  the  farms,  so  that  the  fancy  that  infection 
had  been  introduced  in  the  clothing  of  emigrants  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  No  connection  could  be  established  with  any  recently  im¬ 
ported  animals.  Keith’s  herd,  the  first  to  be  attacked,  had  re¬ 
ceived,  December  13,  an  accession  of  63  calves  (now  yearlings) 
purchased  from  Mr.  Davis  in  the  northern  part  of  Allen  County, 
and  th<?se  were  the  first  to  be  attacked,  ten  day  after  arrival,  yet 
inquiry  at  Mr.  Davis’s  could  elicit  no  evidence  that  his  stock  had 
suffered.  Mr.  Davis  had  picked  up  these  calves  mainly  in 
Woodson  County,  intending  to  hold  them,  but  sold  on  being  of¬ 
fered  a  profit.  All  did  well  while  on  his  hands,  as  did  also  his 
other  cattle  after  they  left.  Keith  bought  8  more  calves  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  which  were  in  due  time  attacked  like  the  others ;  one  was 
also  bought  December  17  of  Mr.  Inge,  whose  remaining  cattle 
continued  sound.  Keith  and  his  nephew  have  farms  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  Hindman’s,  and  Keith  and  his  dog  frequently 
crossed  through  among  Hindman’s  cattle,  yet  the  latter  kept  well 
for  seven  weeks  after  Keith’s  were  attacked.  Hindman’s  cattle 
passed  once  over  the  road  used  by  Keith’s,  but  this  was  six  weeks 
before  the  former  were  attacked,  which  entirely  excludes  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  as  that  would  have  developed  within  a  week. 
Beard  purchased  a  cow  from  Keith,  and  ten  days  later  his  stock 
were  attacked,  but  the  first  to  suffer  was  one  of  the  former  herd, 
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while  the  Keith  cow  was  attacked  later.  The  herds  of  Prebinow 
and  O’Toole,  and  that  in  Osborne  County,  were  attacked  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  ascertained  communication  with  herds  previous¬ 
ly  affected. 

In  the  search  for  infection,  it  was  discovered  that  some  Here¬ 
ford  cattle  in  Allen  County  had  been  imported  through  Portland, 
Me.,  and  the  recent  disease  in  the  quarantine  there  was  at  once 
invoked  as  a  sourse  of  infection.  But  the  disease  began  in 
Keith’s  herd  on  December  23,  1883,  while  the  infected  cattle 
were  only  landed  at  Portland  on  February  2,  1884,  and  were  still 
in  quarantine  there  April  15,  when  I  was  in  Kansas  investigating 
this  outbreak.  The  cattle  in  Allen  County  were  imported  early 
last  year. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
introduction  of  any  infection  into  Kansas ;  that  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  infection  has  been  transmitted  from  herd  to  herd  ; 
that  in  the  one  case  in  which  there  was  a  suspicion  that  a  newly- 
purchased  cow  had  introduced  the  disease,  the  cow  in  question 
was  attacked  later  than  the  other  members  of  the  herd  ;  that  in 
some  herds  a  few  cattle  only  suffered ;  and  that  on  all  farms  the 
hogs,  without  exception,  escaped.  Such  an  expeiience  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  foot  and  mouth  disease,  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  which  rarely  spares  a  single  member  of  a  herd  of  cattle 
mingling  in  the  same  yard,  and  is  as  virulent  to  pigs  as  to  the 
bovine  race. 

ASSUMED  INFECTION  FROM  ANIMAL  TO  ANIMAL. 

At  first  the  number  of  animals  in  one  herd  which  contracted 
the  disease  in  rapid  succession  naturally  aroused  suspicion  of  con¬ 
tagion,  and  later  certain  facts  were  held  to  demonstrate  the  same. 
Six  cattle  placed  March  27  in  a  small  yard  built  in  Keith’s  corral, 
in  company  with  six  cattle  with  gangrenous  limbs,  and  with  access 
to  hav  like  that  formerly  consumed  by  the  latter,  were  attacked 
with  sore  (vesiculated)  mouths  on  the  eighth  day,  and  one  went 
lame,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  says  the  lameness  disappeared  when  he 
removed  some  hardened  mud  from  between  the  hoofs.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  some  of  these  animals  rose  to  104°  Fall.  On  my  ar- 
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rival  seven  days  later,  the  cicatrices  in  the  mouths  of  two  were 
still  visible,  but  the  temperature  was  normal  and  the  feet  showed 
no  evidence  of  having  suffered.  The  fact  that  these  cattle  were 
for  a  week  subjected  to  the  same  causes  that  induced  the  disease 
in  the  original  herd  invalidates  any  theory  of  contagion  in  their 
case.  To  correct  this  four  additional  fresh  cattle  were  placed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  same  yard  with  the  six,  and  then  the  ten 
cattle  and  six  sheep  were,  April  11,  placed  in  a  small  yard,  built 
on  to  the  fence  of  Keith’s  corral  and  supplied  with  swamp  hay, 
clear  of  ergot,  corn  in  the  ear,  and  well  water.  On  April  14 
these  four  had  temperatures  varying  from  103.3°  to  103.8°  Fall., 
and  one  showed  a  blush  of  the  hard  palate,  tenacious  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  and  a  film  of  mucus  on  the  feces.  Next  morning  the  tem¬ 
peratures  were  103.3°  to  104.3°  Fall.  On  my  first  arrival,  the 
same  night,  the  temperatures  were  once  more  natural,  and  there 
were  no  lesions  of  month,  feet,  nor  teats.  After  this  they  show¬ 
ed  no  symptom  of  illness.  The  sheep  also  had  a  natural  temper¬ 
ature  and  no  sign  of  lesion  of  mouth  nor  feet. 

Up  to  this  point  there  was  no  more  than  a  mere  presumption 
of  infection.  The  first  six  cattle  experimented  on,  and  which  had 
the  slight  eruption  in  the  mouth,  had  been  subjected  to  conditions 
like  those  producing  the  disease  in  the  original  herd.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were  probably  intensified,  as  the  small  yard  in  which  they 
were  confined  was  some  distance  from  both  pond  and  pump,  and 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  water  was  not  so  constantly  accessible. 
The  exposure  to  these  conditions  was  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  true, 
but  their  suffering  was  proportionally  slight,  and  the  presumption 
is  quite  as  strong  for  the  development  of  the  disease  from  these 
conditions  as  from  contagion.  The  second  lot  of  four  cattle  had 
been  subjected  to  these  conditions  for  twenty-four  hours  only, 
and  they  suffered  from  digestive  disorder  with  attendant  fever, 
but  this  was  quite  transient  and  was  unattended  by  any  visible 
eruption.  The  sheep  which  escaped  the  inimical  conditions  in  the 
first  small  yard,  and  were  merely  subjected  to  contact  with  the 
six  diseased  cattle,  showed  no  evidence  of  disease,  not  even  ele¬ 
vated  temperature. 

While  these  experiments  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to  leave  the 
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buestion  of  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  ox  to  ox  by  con¬ 
tagion  in  doubt,  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  accepted  as  demon¬ 
strating  such  contagion.  They  demonstrate,  however,  that  the 
malady  is  not  readily  contagious  to  sheep,  as  it  had  already  been 
shown  that  it  was  not  contagious  to  swine.  This  excludes  abso¬ 
lutely  the  idea  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

TRANSMISSION  TO  YOUNG  CALVES. 

In  one  case  mentioned  above  a  young  calf  in  Keith’s  herd  died 
with  severe  intestinal  lesions  while  its  dam  was  at  the  height  of 
the  disease.  At  Prebinow’s,  April  17, 1  found  a  calf  five  days  old 
(suckled  by  a  cow  with  sloughing  feet)  suffering  with  swollen 
pasterns,  rawness  between  the  hoofs  on  all  four  feet,  and  with  a 
white,  solid,  aphthous  concretion  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  covering  a  red  congested  surface  beneath  the  tongue  on 
the  left  side.  This  concretion  was  not  a  blister  as  in  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  but  resembled  rather  that  observed  in  thrush 
(Muguet)  in  young  animals  or  the  epithelial  hypertrophy  of 
rinderpest.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  be  made  up 
largely  of  micrococcus  and  the  mycelium  of  fungi.  Prebinow's 
cattle  had  been  fed  on  millet,  hay,  and  corn  stacks. 

The  tender  age  of  this  last  calf  forbade  the  idea  that  it  had 
contracted  the  disease  through  feeding  on  ergoted  hay,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  confined  to  a  small  corral,  covered  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  and  a  half  with  straw  and  manure,  excluded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  injure  from  iritating  mud  or  wet.  There  remained, 
therefore,  three  possible  sources  of  the  disease.  1st,  contagion 
from  its  diseased  companions  ;  2d,  infection  from  the  morbid  ex¬ 
cretions  of  the  sick  ;  and  3d,  the  ingestion  of  the  original  poison 
with  the  milk  furnished  by  its  sick  dam. 

The  claim  of  the  transmission  of  a  specific  contagium  is  ef¬ 
fectually  disposed  of  in  the  experiments  recorded  below.  The 
claim  of  infection  from  the  excretions  and  morbid  products  of  the 
sick  (including  the  septic  matter  from  the  gangrenous  limbs)  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  transmission  of  the  original  poison  (the 
active  principles  of  ergot,  perhaps.)  on  the  other,  may  be  held  as 
still  undetermined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Holcombe  may 
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still  find  time  to  inquire  into  this  experimentally.  At  present 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  poisoning  of  the  mouth  and 
system  through  the  milk,  and  of  the  feet  through  the  fieces.  At 
the  same  time  the  occurrence  of  two  cases  of  what  seem  to  have 
been  septic  wounds  in  man  (Dr.  Trumbrower  and  Mr.  Keith)  from 
handling  the  diseased  parts  suggests  the  probable  action  of  the 
putrid  products  from  the  gangrenous  feet. 

INOCULATION  EXPERIMENTS. 

On  my  arrival  at  Neosho  Falls  I  lost  no  time  in  starting  ino¬ 
culations.  In  the  absence  of  a  fresh  case  of  the  disease  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  I  scraped  the  surface  of  the  eschars  in  the 
mouth  of  the  most  recent  victim,  attacked  si*x  days  before,  and 
inoculated  two  sheep,  one  on  the  upper  lip  and  pad  covering  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  other  on  the  upper  lip  and  inter¬ 
digital  space.  Next  day  the  wound  on  the  interdigital  space  had 
a  small  scab  on  a  reddish  base,  but  all  the  sores  healed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  no  time  was  there  any  symptom  of  fever. 

April  17  took  matter  from  the  buccal  concretion  of  Prebinow’s 
sick  calf  (five  days  old), and  the  same  day  inoculated  therewith  a 
heifer  (one  of  the  last  four  added  to  Keith’s  small  corral )  on  the 
lower  gum  and  left  ear.  Next  day  at  Beard’s,  inoculated  two 
three-months-old  pigs  which  had  been  kept  in  a  pen  apart  from 
the  cattle,  and  a  half-bred  Galloway  calf  twenty -four  hours  old. 
These  were  all  watched  closely  till  April  20,  and  the  three  last 
until  April  21,  but  all  the  wounds  healed  rapidly  and  no  constitu¬ 
tional  disorder  was  observed  at  any  time. 

These  negative  results  of  the  inoculation  of  matter  from  afresh 
cow  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  not  only  exclude  any  possibility  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  further  demonstrate  the  disease  is 
either  not  transmissable  at  all  by  contagion  or  inoculation,  or  if  it 
be  still  held  to  be  communicable  from  a  first  case  to  a  second,  that 
it  is  not  transferable  from  a  second  to  a  third.  We  are  fully 
warranted,  therefore,  in  the  claim  that  the  affection  cannot  be 
perpetuated  indefinitely  after  the  manner  of  an  animal  plague, 
and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  generation  in  this  way  of  a 
scourge  which  shall  enter  the  channels  of  our  cattle  traffic  and 
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carry  devastation  to  the  herds  of  the  other  States.  It  need  not  be 
claimed  that  a  septic  or  other  infection  cannot  be  conveyed  from 
the  first  victim,  the  limbs  of  which  are  slouching  off ;  the  decision 
of  this  can  be  determined  by  further  experiment.  It  is  enough 
for  the  purposes  of  interstate  and  international  commerce  that  all 
inoculations,  from  other  lesions  than  those  of  the  gangrenous 
extremities,  have  failed  to  transmit  any  disease  whatever. 

OUTBREAKS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

On  leaving  Kansas  I  went,  in  company  with  Dr.  Salmon,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department,  to  visit  the  diseased  herds  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois,  which  had  also  been  pronounced  indisputable  cases 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease.  We  visited  the  following  : 

1.  The  herd  of  Lemuel  Faunce,  near  Montrose,  Cumberland 
County,  10  miles  north  by  east  of  Effingham.  Here  the  cattle 
were  kept  in  a  sloping  yard  adjoining  a  large  wood  lot  and  boun¬ 
ded  by  it  on  two  sides.  This  yard  contained  two  ponds  supplied 
by  springs,  but  also  receiving  considerable  surface  drainage  from 
the  manure-covered  yard.  To  water  the  cattle  during  frost,  holes 
had  been  broken  in  these  ponds  every  morning.  The  stock  had 
been  fed  hay  and  corn,  the  former  largely  composed  of  red  top 
(Aorostis  vulgaris)  badly  affected  by  ergot,  and  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  1882,  some  of  which  was  still  preserved 
and  available  for  comparison.  Twenty-one  head  had  been  attack¬ 
ed  (fifteen  grown  cattle  and  six  two-year-olds ),  of  which  two  had 
been  killed,  five  were  still  lame,  and  the  others  had  recovered. 
One  cow  had  lost  both  hind  limbs  up  to  the  hock.  There  was  only 
one  pig  kept,  but  it  had  entirely  escaped.  We,  however,  found 
four  pigs  belonging  to  a  neighbor,  rooting  in  Faunce’s  yard,  but 
no  harm  came  to  themselves  nor  to  their  owner’s  other  stock  through 
such  visits.  Two  old  horses,  kept  all  winter  in  the  yard  with  the 
cattle,  had  had  sores  in  the  mouths  and  still  showed  circumscribed 
indurated  white  nodules  on  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
upper  lip.  Two  two-year-old  horses  wintered  with  the  cattle  slob¬ 
bered  from  March  1  to  April  9.  Both  horses  and  cattle  are  said 
to  have  made  a  smacking  noise  with  their  mouths  while  they  were 
sore.  The  first  animal  to  be  attacked  was  a  dun  steer,  bred  on 
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the  place,  and  which  took  the  disease  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  had  a  relapse  later,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  April  24, 
had  the  left  hind  foot  sloughing  off  at  the  fetlock.  One  heifer  had 
had  two  relapses. 

The  disease  in  all  cases  began  with  violent  diarrhea,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  later  the  legs  swelled  or  stiffened,  then  cracked 
around  as  if  cut  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  finally  dropped  off. 

2.  Mr.  Mason’s,  Island  Grove,  Wheeler,  Jasper  County,  IS 
miles  east  of  Effingham,  had  120  head  of  cattle,  of  which  17  head 
suffered,  6  had  been  killed,  2  of  the  survivors  had  each  lost  a  hind 
leg  to  up  near  the  hock,  and  several  others  were  still  lame.  The 
two  that  had  lost  limbs  were  in  high  fever,  with  fetid  breath,  but 
no  visible  lesions  of  the  mouth.  Running  with  this  herd  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  sickness  were  100  hogs  and  50  sheep,  not  one  of 
which  had  been  observed  to  suffer  at  any  time.  There  were  also 
25  horses  and  mules  which  were  turned  out  into  the  yards  when 
not  at  work,  but  none  of  them  had  been  observed  even  to  slobber. 
The  hay  on  this  farm  consisted  mainly  of  red-top  run  to  seed  and 
largely  affected  with  ergot. 

3.  Mr.  Wetherholt,  of  Wheeler,  had  a  family  cow,  fed  on 
similar  hay,  and  at  time  of  our  visit  she  was  down,  unable  to  rise, 
and  her  hind  limbs  were  sloughing  off  near  the  hocks. 

4.  A  cow  kept  in  barn  connected  with  the  boarding-house  at 
Wheeler,  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  hay  with  much  ergot,  was  found 
suffering  from  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  diarrhea,  slight  fever, 
and  impaction  of  the  paunch,  but  lameness  had  not  yet  set  in. 
The  person  in  charge  explained  that  she  had  only  been  a  few  days 
on  this  hay. 

5.  Mr.  Keating,  6  miles  northwest  of  Effingham,  out  of  a  herd 
of  45  calves  and  6  cows,  had  24  of  the  former  attacked,  mostly 
in  a  mild  form,  the  first  cases  having  been  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  Eight  were  killed  and  several  others  lost  feet  and  now 
walk  on  the  stumps.  Sixty  pregnant  ewes  ran  with  the  diseased 
calves  and  escaped,  as  did  also  6  cows  and  a  small  herd  of  pigs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cases  visited,  we  had  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  at  the  following  points : 

6.  At  Du  Brock’s,  3  miles  north  and  1  mile  west  of  Faunce’s, 
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in  a  herd  of  160  cattle,  8  calves  suffered  severely,  though  kept  in 
a  high,  dry,  warm,  well  littered  shed,  excluding  the  idea  of  freez¬ 
ing.  Twelve  goats  running  with  the  sick  cattle  entirely  escaped. 

7.  Price,  near  Faunce’s,  had  his  single  family  cow  attacked. 

8.  Kibler,  4  miles  east  of  Mason’s,  had  10  cattle  attacked  in 
a  herd  of  50  head. 

9.  Alexander  Wilson  lost  three  steers  out  of  a  herd  of  100 
head. 

10.  Gibson  had  6  head  attacked  out  of  a  herd  of  50. 

11.  Seling  had  2  attacked  in  a  herd  of  20. 

12.  Truman,  3  miles  southwest  of  Newton,  had  his  cattle 
kept  in  a  barn,  yet  several  lost  feet  and  legs. 

13.  Washington  Holmes  lost  several  from  sloughing  of  the 
limbs. 

14.  George  Lewis,  Effingham  County,  had  10  attacked  in  a 
herd  pf  40  or  50  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 

15.  John  Donaldson  had  5  or  6  attacked  out  of  50  or  60. 

16.  List,  of  Wheeler,  Jasper  County,  had  2  or  3  lame. 

17.  Schumacher,  at  Diederich’s,  near  county  line  (Effingham 
and  Jasper  Counties),  had  2  or  3  sick. 

18.  A.  M.  Bayles,  near  Stewart  (Wabash  road),  lost  two  or 
three  head. 

Here  we  have  an  affection  scattered  over  an  extensive  district, 
without  any  reference  to  contagion  ;  a  disease  of  which  there  is 
no  evidence  of  extension  from  one  herd  to  adjacent  ones  by  con¬ 
tact  ;  a  disease  which  in  different  instances  attacked  a  percentage 
ouly  of  the  cattle  exposed,  while  the  large  majority  at  such  times 
escaped,  in  spite  of  the  freest  exposure ;  a  disease  which  in  every 
instance  failed  to  attack  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  though  these 
mingled  freely  with  the  sick ;  a  disease  which  has  persisted  in  a 
single  herd  confiued  to  the  limits  of  a  small  yard,  for  four  months 
in  succession,  and  has  in  this  time  relapsed  in  the  same  animal 
with  renewed  enegy  twice  in  succsssion,  and  ended  in  sloughing 
of  limbs ;  a  disease  which  in  the  one  case  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  to  attack  solipeds  has  maintained  sore  mouth  and  salivation 
for  six  weeks,  and  we  are  told  that  this  must  be  the  contagious 
foot  and  mouth  disease  of  Europe.  In  answer,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
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that  the  demonstration  of  any  one  of  the  aboved-named  eight  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  this  affection  forbids  absolutely  the  idea  that 
it  is  foot  and  mouth  disease.  How  much  more,  then,  is  that  mal¬ 
ady  excluded  under  the  combined  antagonism  of  all  these  eight 
counts. 

( To  be  continued.) 


INOCULATION  OF  BACILLAR  PHTHISIS. 

(Extracts  from  Mr.  G.  See  on  Phthisis  Pulmonalis.) 

Continued  from  page  171. 

Tuberculosis  inoculated,  through  the  eye. — We  have  here  a  mode 
of  demonstration  which  is  placed  beyond  question,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  us  to  follow  step  by  step  all  the  phenomena  of  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  tuberculous  bacillus  upon  the  various  tissues  of  the 
eye. 

It  is  Cohnheim  who  originated  the  ingenious  idea  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  tuberculous  matter  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
The  recent  experiments  of  Baumgarten,  published  as  “  The  De¬ 
monstration  of  the  Pathogenic  Value  of  Tuberculous  Bacilli  by 
Histology ,”  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  insertion  of  the 
virus  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  media  of 
the  eye.  The  tuberculo-bacillar  substance  being  introduced  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  organ  for  the  first  four  days,  no  al¬ 
teration  is  observed,  the  tissues  of  the  eye  appearing  unchanged, 
yet  every  day  the  bacilli  are  visibly  developing  themselves  in 
statu.  Towards  the  fifth  day  they  are  observed  to  be  extending 
and  increasing  in  number,  and  outside  of  the  tuberculous  frag¬ 
ment,  to  occupy  the  cornea  and  the  iris,  and  it  is  in  the  parts 
where  they  most  abound  in  number,  and  all  around  them,  that 
new  so-called  epitheloid  cells  are  found.  These  appear  first  in 
small  numbers,  then  increasing,  and  again,  still  more  numerously, 
until  the  tuberculous  nodule  is  found,  the  size  of  the  tubercle 
and  the  abundance  of  the  epitheloid  cells  always  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  bicilli. 

Facts  occurring  in  a  similiar  order  are  observed  in  the  kidneys 
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also,  which  become  loaded  with  bacilli ;  the  parasites  gathering 
in  the  glomerutse,  even  when  the  renal  structure  is  still  quite  in¬ 
tact.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  subjects  of  these  experiments 
have  been  rabbits,  which  constitute  the  ground  of  culture  most 
favorable  to  the  bacilli,  the  tubercule  always  progressing  and  de¬ 
veloping  favorably  and  well  in  this  animal.  It  is  not  the  same 
with  the  dog,  which  is  hut  slightly  subject  to  tuberculosis  and  so 
effectually  resists  the  experimental  treatment  that  the  inoculated 
tuberculosis  is  generally  of  a  character  only,  and  refuses  to  extend 
further.  (Friedlander.) 

Inoculated  Bacilli. — When  the  tubercle  remain  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  and  neutral  character,  and  lacking  in  actual  virulency,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  submit  the  bacillus  itself  to  the  direct  ex¬ 
periment  of  inoculation.  For  this  purpose  Koch  has  employed 
every  practicable  precaution  in  order  to  perfect  his  experiments 
and  remove  them  from  all  reasonable  doubt  or  question. 

Implantation  of  Bacilli  into  the  Eye,  the  Peritoneum  and  the 
Blood. — Bacilli  have  been  cultivated  upon  the  coagulated  serum 
of  the  blood ;  these  gathered  upon  platinum  wires  passed  to 
the  fire,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  liquid  of  culture  was  freed 
from  all  trace  of  blood,  and  of  all  other  microphytes,  and  was 
composed  exclusively  of  bacilli.  These  were  obtained  either 
from  the  tuberculous  matter  of  man,  viz.,  from  human  lungs 
affected  with  granulations  or  caseous  pneumonia,  or  from  the  lung 
of  monkeys,  the  inoculation  being  made  by  the  mode  of  injection 
iuto  the  anterior  chamber,  through  the  cornea.  In  all  these  cases, 
irrespective  of  what  animal  had  \>een  operated  upon,  the  same 
phenomena  as  those  of  the  inoculation  of  tuberculous  substance 
were  observed.  With  a  liquid  poor  in  bacillus,  a  nodule  was 
slowly  developed  which  gradually  involved  the  lymphatie  glands, 
which  became  caseous  ;  from  thence  the  morbid  process  extends 
through  the  blood  to  the  other  organs.  Or,  again,  when  the 
liquid  of  culture  was  rich  in  bacilli,  the  tissue  in  which  it  had 
been  implanted,  together  with  the  lymphatic  system,  become 
rapidly  affected,  and  numerous  nodules  appear  in  the  lungs,  the 
spleen  and  elsewhere,  as  if  the  bacilli  had  been  injected  in  the 
blood.  May  not  these  differences  in  the  development  of  the 
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bacillar  action  furnish  the  reason  why  some  tubercles  stop  and 
limit  their  growth,  and  in  other  circumstances,  why  the  invasion 
becomes  so  rapid  and  general  ? 

Bacillar  Injections  in  the  Peritoneum. — Here  the  same  effects 
are  observed,  according  to  the  quantity  of  bacilli  inserted.  When 
the  operation  is  performed  on  animals  refractory,  or  but  slightly 
subjects  to  tuberculosis,  as  the  dog,  the  rat,  and  white  mice,  they 
die  only  after  several  months,  presenting  then  a  very  abundant 
eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  though  very 
few  in  the  lungs. 

These  undeniable  facts  prove  even  the  superiority  of  the  bacil¬ 
lar  to  the  tuberculous  infection.  And  here  is  another  proof : 
rats  were  fed,  during  several  months,  with  tuberculous  substances, 
without  showing  any  visible  effect.  Tuberculous  inoculations 
also  failed.  When  the  injection  of  the  bacillus  was  made  in  the 
peritoneum,  an  extensive  eruption  of  tubercles  followed. 

Bacillar  Injection  into  the  Veins. — When  thoroughly  pure 
liquid,  free  from  solid  particles,  is  injected  into  the  blood  itself, 
a  miliary  tuberculosis,  more  rapid  and  extended  than  the  spon¬ 
taneous  one,  is  developed. 

EXTERNAL  CAUSES. 

External  Origin  and  Internal  Development  of  the  Bacillus. 
—  I.  Parasitic  Life. — The  bacillus,  as  demonstrated  by  experi¬ 
mentation  under  all  its  forms,  being  the  only  factor  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  into  its  origin.  Whence 
does  it  come  ?  Is  it  from  the  surrounding  media,  and  is  it  inde¬ 
pendent  of  animal  or  human  organism  ?  If  it  has  an  external 
origin — if,  for  instance,  it  exists  everywhere  that  there  are  animal 
or  vegetable  matters  in  putrefaction,  and  if  it  can  live  in  them 
and  produce  and  multiply  its  spores,  we  shall  be  unable  to  protect 
ourselves.  But  fortunately  it  is  not  so.  The  tuberculous  bacillus 
is  of  much  slower  growth  than  other  bacillse,  and  only  does  so  in 
the  bloody  serum  and  bouillon  of  meat,  while  a  temperature  of 
30°  Centi.,  night  and  day,  is  necessary  to  its  development.  This 
temperature  may  continue  unaltered  for  weeks  ;  but  when  even 
these  favorable  conditions  exist,  which  is  not  always  possible, 
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they  are  soon  interrupted,  or  rather  diminished,  by  other  bacilli 
more  rapidly  prolific  and  requiring  less  heat.  There  is  then  an 
antagonism,  which  forms  one  obstacle  more  to  their  atmospheric 
development,  and  they  may  almost  be  denominated  mere  para¬ 
sites,  which  cannot  live  without  their  living  supports.  Differing 
from  the  carbuncular  bacteria,  which  may  complete  their  growth 
outside  of  the  animal  economy,  that  of  the  bacillus  is  accom¬ 
plished  only  in  the  living  body.  It  may  produce  its  spores, 
which  become  free  in  the  air,  and  may  return  into  the  organism, 
to  transform  themselves  into  bacilli,  but  they  do  not  need  the 
surrounding  media  to  take  their  last  and  permanent  form. 

II.  Metamorplioric  Origin. — Neither  do  they  refer  their 
origin  to  the  common  microphytes  :  the  transformation  advocated 
by  Noegely,  Buchner,  has  never  been  proved,  either  by  mor¬ 
phology,  or,  especially,  by  experiment.  Every  kind  of  bacteria 
cannot  produce  tuberculosis,  even  in  animals  most  predisposed  to 
phthisis,  as  the  guinea  pig  and  the  rabbit.  Once  developed,  the 
tuberculous  bacillus  retains  forever  its  miserable  privilege  ;  they 
have  been  seen  perfect,  in  their  liquids  of  culture,  after  two 
years  ;  in  sputa,  even  in  putrefaction,  they  remain  natural  for 
six  weeks. 

RESISTING  POWER  OF  THE  BACILLI. 

Their  Antagonism  to  the  Microbes  of  Putrefaction. — An 
interesting  question  presents  itself  in  reference  to  the  reciprocal 
and  comparative  action  of  parasites.  Is  there  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  bacilli  and  the  microbes  of  putrefaction  ?  Falk* 
admits,  from  recent  experiments,  that  the  virulency  of  the  bacillar 
tubercle  is  attenuated  by  putrefaction.  He  has  inoculated  tuber¬ 
culous  substances  in  putrefaction,  and  has  obtained  only  local 
tuberculosis  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pus  of  suppura¬ 
tion  coming  from  the  inoculation  of  tuberculous  putrified  masses 
produced  in  other  animals  a  manifest  tuberculous  infection.  If, 
then,  the  tuberculous  bacilli  are  really  attenuated  by  the  process 
of  fermentation,  from  the  first  inoculation,  they  must,  a  fortiori , 
either  produce  no  tuberculosis,  or  one  weaker  at  the  second. 
The  question  remains  obscure. 


*  Berlin — Wolliens,  1883,  No.  50. 
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Baumgarten  produces  new  experiments*.  When  milk,  or  a 
bacilliferous  fresh  liquid,  which  has  proved  its  virulency,  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  temperature  of  a  room,  or  to  warm  air,  so  that  it 
putrifies,  it  will  produce  but  insignificant  lesions,  and  the  bacillus 
still  conserves  its  character,  viz.:  its  form  and  coloring  reaction, 
it  having  then  lost  only  its  morbigeneous  properties.  Then, 
when  a  mixture  is  made  of  putrihed  pus  with  a  liquid  containing 
fresh  bacilli,  and  this  mixture  is  injected  into  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  eye,  one  may  see,  notwithstanding  the  invasion  of  the 
parasites  of  fermentation  into  the  tissues,  the  development  of  the 
tuberculosis  taking  place,  and  may  conclude  that  it  is  only  after 
a  long  contact  of  the  bacelli  with  the  substances  in  putrefaction 
that  the  former  lose  their  power. 

Resistance  of  the  Sputa. — Schill  and  Fisher  [Memoirs  sur  la 
desinfection  des  crachats  phthisic ,  1883),  go  further,  and  hold 
that  sputa  submitted  to  putrefaction  during  several  weeks  retain 
their  nociveous  power ;  they  have  seen  sputa  in  putrefaction  pre¬ 
served  intact  the  forty-third  day ;  their  bacillar,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  numerous  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  and  keep 
maintaining  their  phthisiogenic  power ;  for  when  injected  into 
guinea-pigs  the  animals  become  tuberculous.  Their  virulent 
property  was  not  doubtful.  Kussner  confirms  these  facts.  In 
injecting  bacilliferous  witli  ordinary  ones  he  obtained  entirely 
different  and  opposite  results. 

The  resistance  of  the  sputa  to  the  action  of  antiseptics  is  no 
less  marked.  Absolute  alcohol,  salicylic  acid  and  anilined  water 
act  only  when  in  a  very  high  degree  of  concentration.  Plienic 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  may  act.  Dry  heat  at  100° 
for  several  hours  disinfects  them ;  a  coetion  of  15  to  20  minutes 
is  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  result.  It  is  especially  to  the 
spores  and  to  their  refractory  state  that  the  continuation  of  the 
deleterious  action  of  the  sputa  is  due. 

Tuberculosis  of  Respiratory  Origin. — Propagation  by  Inhaled 

Bacilliferous  A  ir  of  Sputa. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Introduction  of  Bacilli  into  the  Lungs. — 


*  Centralblatt  fur  die  Med.  Wiss,  1884,  No.  2. 
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The  respiration  of  air  loaded  with  the  dust  of  dried  sputa  is  the 
most  certain  mode  of  transmission  of  human  phthisis.  When 
sputa  are  coughed  up  on  the  ground,  they  dry  and  soon  mix  with 
the  dust.  When  the  patient  soils  his  linen  handkerchief  (which 
he  often  uses  to  cleanse  his  mouth,  which  is  constantly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  virulent  matter),  there  again  is  formed  a  kind  of  dry 
pulverulent  dust,  and  it  is  known  that  the  bacteria  of  the  air  are 
not  isolated,  in  suspension,  but  that  they  are  there  only  after  the' 
desiccation  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  superficial  layer  of  bac- 
tiferous  liquid,  or  when  they  are  carried  by  a  very  volatile  dust, 
as  that  coming  from  vegetable  fibres,  hairs  or  epidermic  scales, 
as  from  clothing.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  Hesse. 

The  virulency  of  these. dried  sputa  continues  for  months,  de¬ 
pending  especially  upon  the  greater  or  less  complete  growth  of 
the  bacilli  and  the  quantity  of  spores  they  carry. 

II. — Mode  of  Entrance  Into  the  Respiratory  Part — Numerous 
Obstacles. — When  bacilliferous  dust  is  inhaled  it  may,  like  other 
kinds,  remain  in  the  superior  respiratory  organs,  or  progress  as 
far  as  the  alveolae,  which  is  the  case  in  deep  respiration  with  the 
mouth  open. 

The  nostrils  already  form  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance  into  the 
respiratory  canals  ;  the  larynx  stops  them  or  rejects  them  during 
coughing  ;  when  they  arrive  further  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  they 
will  remain  there,  as  they  are  often  turned  back  by  the  vibratory 
epithelium  of  the  bronchiae.  As  bacilli  develop  very  slowly,  they 
need  the  assistance  of  concurrent  favorable  circumstances  to 
attach  them.  A  stagnant  mucous,  for  example,  easily  holds  them  ; 
or,  again,  when  adhesions  of  the  lungs  render  it  immovable,  a 
vicious  conformation  of  the  chest  produces  the  same  result  by 
preventing  the  entire  dilatation  of  the  lung,  and  so  producing 
the  accumulation  of  the  exudation  in  the  bronchiae,  where  the 
bacillus  not  only  fixes  itself  but  readily  develops. 

INHALED  BACILLIFEROUS  LIQUID. 

1. — Experiment  of  Koch. — The  liquid  of  culture  having  been 
diluted  and  allowed  to  rest,  a  portion  of  it  deposited,  the  slightly 
turbid  superior  layer  was  decanted  and  placed  in  a  dose  of  0.50 
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cubic  centimeters  in  a  closet  where  eight  rabbits,  ten  guinea-pigs, 
four  rats  and  four  mice  were  placed.  After  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-five  days  seven  of  the  animals  had  died,  and  the  others 
were  killed  after  twenty-eight  days.  The  lungs  of  the  pigs  and 
rabbits  were  filled  with  tubercles  like  those  produced  by  the  in¬ 
halation  of  dried  tuberculous  sputa,  extending  into  the  pul¬ 
monary  alveolae,  as  in  spontaneous  tuberculosis,  which  once  more 
proves  that  this  is  truly  a  tuberculosis  by  inhalation. 

Amongst  the  rats  and  rabbits  the  lesion  was  not  as  caseous  as 
in  the  other  animals. 

In  all  cases  the  tubercles  artificially  obtained,  reinoculated  to 
other  animals,  never  failed  to  produce  general  tuberculosis. 

II. — Resume. — Thus  all  the  processes  of  bacillar  infection, 
inhalation,  inoculation,  produce  the  same  result  as  the  inoculation 
of  the  tuberculous  substance.  They  give  rise  to  miliary  and  to 
caseous  tubercles,  equally  with  spontaneous  tuberculosis,  and 
there  is  not  even  an  exception  for  refractory  animals,  as  dogs, 
(aits,  etc.  Two  hundred  and  seven  experiments  of  Koch  prove 
this  general  law,  viz  :  bacillemia  is  equivalent  to  tuberculosis. 

It  may  be  objected  that  other  parasites  may  produce  similar 
effects,  viz;  a  tuberculosis;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  every¬ 
where  and  always,  in  true  tuberculosis,  whatever  its  origin  may 
be,  the  bacillus  is  always  found,  and  never  in  the  pseudo-tuber¬ 
cles.  It  can  then  be  said  that  the  tuberculous  bacillus  is  in  the 
same  corresqjondence  to  tuberculosis  as  the  carbuncular  bacteria 
is  to  anthrax. 


MONSTROSITIES. 

By  C.  C.  Lyfoud,  M.D.,  C.M.,  B.S.,  Y.S.,  President  Northwestern 

Veterinary  College. 

The  following  notes  and  accompanying  cuts  are  representatives 
of  specimens  donated  to  the  Northwestern  Veterinary  College 
during  the  past  year  : 

Fig.  1. — A  lamb  of  the  monocephalian  variety  [Cormo  Melodi- 
dymi ),  was  donated  to  the  college  museum  by  C.  R.  Mason,  stu¬ 
dent. 
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Tlic  vertebral  column  is  double  posteriorly  from  atlas,  while 
the  abdominal  walls  are  continuous  as  far  down  as  the  umbilicus, 
which  is  single.  The  head  is  perfectly  normal  in  appearance, 
though  considerably  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  body,  as  the 
entire  foetus  weighs  only  two  and  three-quarter  pounds. 


1S|§§1§ 
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Figure  1 
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Figure  2  represents  a  monster  calf  ( Pygodidymus  Aversus), 
which  is  so  exactly  united  at  the  posterior  dorsal  region  as  to 
make  the  vertebral  columns  appear  as  almost  continuous. 


Figube  2. 
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Head  No*  1,  with  fore  extremities  A  and  B,  eorrespond  to 
pelvis,  tail  and  extremities  C,  I,  E. 

Head  No.  2,  with  fore  extremities  G  and  H,  correspond  to 
hind  extremities  D,  F  and  J — the  tail  being  absent,  as  also  the 
sacrum,  pelvis  bones  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Luckily  head  No.  1  was  presented  with  fore  legs  A  and  B,  so 
so  that  1)  was  easily  brought  forward  under  B,  after  which, 
traction  being  made  on  A,  B  and  D,  the  foetus  was  quite  easily 
removed.  Had  No.  2  been  presented  instead  of  No.  1,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  difficulties  must  have  followed,  by  pelvis  and  extrem¬ 
ities  C,  E  and  1,  as  well  as  F,  endeavoring  to  pass  with  thorax 
and  fore  extremities  G  and  H,  through  the  pelvic  cavity  of  the 
mother. 

The  weight  of  the  monster  was  132  lbs.,  while  the  mother  was 
only  a  moderate  sized  grade  heifer,  two  years  old.  This  being 


I 


Figure  3. 
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the  first  calf,  left  her  rather  ill-disposed  for  several  days  after 
delivery.  The  foetus  was  dead  at  time  of  delivery,  head  No.  1 
having  been  noticed  protruding  for  about  twelve  hours  prior  to 
assistance  being  given. 

Figure  3  represents  a  mounted  specimen  shipped  here  from 
Iowa,  so  that  its  history  is  unknown.  It  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
Emprosthomelophorus  Octipes  (Fleming1  s  Veterinary  Obstetrics ), 
having  four  supernumerary  limbs  beneath  the  thorax.  There  is 
no  vertebral  column  corresponding  to  accessory  limbs  A,  B,  C 
and  D,  though  scapulae  overlap  the  cariniform  cartilage  and  an¬ 
terior  costal  cartilages,  while  the  pelvic  bones  are  applied  to  and 
overlap  the  xiphoid  and  cartilages  of  the  posterior  true  ribs.  E, 
scrotum,  and  F,  penis. 

All  three  monstrosities,  respectively  figures  1,  2  and  3,  belong 
to  the  male  gender. 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  two  other  monstrosities  have 
been  donated.  One,  a  four-legged  duck,  with  the  two  supernu¬ 
merary  ones  having  origin  from  the  caudal  extremity ;  the  other 
a  four-legged  chicken,  with  the  two  accessory  limbs  having  their 
origin  beneath  the  wings;  otherwise  normal. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Since  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  United  States  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  which  was  held  last  March  in  Boston,  we 
have  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country  many  inquiries 
asking  in  what  city  the  place  of  meeting  would  this  time  be — 
where  would  the  anniversary  reunion  be  celebrated  ? — was  it  as 
usual  in  the  East,  in  New  York  City  ?  or  was  at  last  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  going  to  start  out  of  her  routine  and  go  traveling  West? 
Up  to  a  few  days  we  were  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer ; 
our  wishes  only  could  be  communicated,  with  the  fear  which  we 
entertained  that  strong,  and  to  some  very  apparently  good,  rea¬ 
sons  might  influence  the  members  of  the  Comitia  Minora,  and 
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again  have  the  meeting  in  New  York.  It  is  with  much  gratifi¬ 
cation  that  in  this  issue  we  can  settle  the  question  and  make  it 
known,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Comitia  Minora, 
which  we  publish,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  on  the  regular  day  of  September  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

“  You  will  not  have  a  quorum  !” 

These  were  the  conclusions  of  the  minority  when  the  question 
was  put  to  a  vote. 

If  this  is  to  be  true  remains  for  the  Association  to  decide.  If 
there  is  not  enough  professional  ambition  amongst  the  forty  or 
fifty  members  of  the  Association  who  belong  to  the  East;  if  the 
apathy  characteristic  of  the  American  veterinarians  cannot  be  sha¬ 
ken  enough  to  make  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  the  other  States  go  for  once  towards  their  sister 
States  of  the  West;  if  there  are  not  enough  interests  at  stake;  if 
the  officers  of  the  Association,  the  members  of  the  various  com¬ 
mittees,  that  on  Education,  on  Diseases,  on  Prizes,  if  all  remain 
satisfied  with  the  selecting  of  the  place  and  nothing  more,  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  day  when  a  few  enthusiasts  will  start  for 
Cincinnati ;  oh,  then  if — if — of  course  there  wTill  be  no  quorum  ; 
there  will  be  no  meeting ;  there  will  be  a  great  failure,  a  great 
joy  for  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  Association — and  the  next 
best  thing  that  the  U.  S.  V.  Med.  Association  will  have  to  do 
will  be  to  die,  to  cease  her  labors  as  unworthy  of  being  a  national 
institution. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  we  hope,  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  go,  leaving  aside  personal  interests,  following  the 
general  professional  welfare ;  if  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  will  fully  appreciate  their  duties  and  what 
they  ought  to  do  ;  if  the  Chairmen  of  the  various  committees  will 
attend  to  their  offices  and  bring  reports  of  their  departments  ;  if 
the  various  States  Associations  will  send  delegates,  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  quorum  should  not  be  obtained  ;  nor  why  the  meet¬ 
ing  should  not  be  a  success.  What  is  needed  is  a  little  more 
energy  and  a  little  more  professional  love,  and  perhaps  a  little 
less  self  interest.  We  know  it  is  hard  for  some  to  leave  a  prac- 
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tice  for  four  or  five  days  ;  perhaps,  besides  the  loss  resulting  from 
this,  a  question  of  expenses  is  to  be  considered  ;  but  after  all 
this  happens  so  seldom,  it  is  so  unusual  for  us  to  go  off  at  such  a 
distance,  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  of  us  to 
go,  especially  when  this  is  to  be  so  handsomely  repaid  by  the  union 
of  a  large  number  of  the  veterinarians  of  the  country,  and  the 
great  advantage  that  all  of  us,  and,  above  all,  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  will  gain  by  it. 


DR.  F.  S.  BILLINGS  GOES  TO  EUROPE. 

We  have  learned  of  the  contemplated  departure  to  Europe 
of  our  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  F.  S.  Billings.  We  understand 

O  O 

the  object  of  the  trip  is  to  -possess  himself  of  the  new  discoveries 
made  in  pathological  investigations  since  he  left  Berlin,  by 
working  as  an  assistant  in  several  of  the  laboratories  of  France 
and  Germany.  Since  his  return  to  America  Dr.  B.  has  not  re¬ 
mained  idle,  and  the  many  writings  that  have  been  published  by 
him,  whether  with  satisfactory  results  or  not,  with  more  or  less 
wisdom  might  be  said,  are  in  our  estimation  an  example  that 
many  of  our  friends  on  this  continent  might,  if  not  entirely  imi¬ 
tate,  at  least  to  some  extent  take  pattern  after.  Few  amongst  us 
have  written  as  much  in  years  as  Dr.  Billings  has  done  in  months, 
and  though  in  some  instances  he  has  overreached  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  no  one  will  fail  to  appreciate  that  he  ever  had  but 
one  purpose,  viz  :  the  elevation  of  his  profession. 


SANITARY  STATEMENTS. 

The  crowded  condition  of  this  issue  prevents  us  from  publish¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  investigations  we  have  inaugurated  on  this 
subject  for  the  present.  We  will  do  so  in  our  next  number,  and 
in  the  meantime  call  again  upon  some  of  our  friends  who  have 
not  yet  answered  previous  requests. 


OUR  REGISTER  OF  REGULAR  GRADUATES. 

In  undertaking  in  recent  issues  the  publication  of  the  regular 
graduates  practicing  in  the  United  States,  we  have  not  ignored 
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the  difficult  task  before  us — for  though  we  are  acquainted  with  a 
great  many,  we  know  well  how  many  obstacles  would  lie  in  the 
way  of  our  obtaining  the  names  of  all,  or  even  of  nearly  all  those 
that  are  graduated.  To  try  to  avoid  what  some  might  consider 
as  a  personal  objection  and  to  do  justice  to  all  as  much  as  we 
could,  we  first  took  what  was  considered  the  best  way,  and  di¬ 
rected  ourselves  to  the  principals  of  the  veterinary  colleges  that 
we  knew  of  in  North  America,  and  thanks  to  this,  we  have  been 
able,  including  this  issue,  to  present  the  names  of  the  alumni  of 
of  three  veterinary  institutions.  If  we  should  stop  here,  no  doubt 
our  register  would  be  very  incomplete,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will 
kindly  combine  to  assist  us.  Agricultural  schools  to  which  vet¬ 
erinary  departments  are  attached,  like  Cornell,  like  Amherst 
and  others;  medical  colleges  or  universities,  like  Pennsylvania 
and  Harvard,  would  do  us  a  great  favor  and  assist  us  in  doing 
justice  to  their  alumni  by  sending  us  the  names  which  they 
know  ought  to  be  published.  But  not  only  that,  every  individual 
practitioner  must  feel  in  duty  bound  to  send  us  the  names  and 
titles  of  those  whom  they  may  know  to  be  holders,  of  diplomas, 
especially  if  the  possessor  has  obtained  his  degree  from  a  foreign 
school.  It  is  not  only  American  graduates  that  we  propose  to 
publish,  but  as  fully  as  we  can  veterinarians  practicing  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  not  say  that  our  thanks  are  hereby 
sincerely  tendered  to  all  those  who  may  see  fit  to  help  us  in  our 
work.  All  of  us  are  interested  in  it. 

REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Continued  from  page  180. 

Altjmni  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 

(Copied  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Announcement  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Principal  A.  Smith,  V.S.) 

Names  in  italics  indicate,  so  far  as  ice  know,  practitioners  in  the  United  States. 

Ackrell,  H.  D . Belleville . 1879 

Armstrong,  J . Bayfield . 1879 

Alexander,  James  Graham . Sandhill . 1874 

Anderson,  James . Drumquin . 1875 

Allan,  Thomas  A . Brockville . 1874 

Atkinson,  Vicars  Thomas . Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.S . 1875 
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Aikenhead,  John . 

Anderson,  William... 
Armstrong,  Robert  J 

Anderson,  S.  G . 

Ashe ,  T. . 

Austin,  W.  B . 

Adair ,  H.  B . 

Addison,  James . 

Armstrong ,  — . . 

Badgerow,  A.  II . 

Bateman,  D . 

Bartram,  E.  W. . 

Bartram,  E.  S. . 

Bell,  O.  W. . 

Bell,  A . 

Blackwell,  E . . 

Butcher,  II . 

Bates,  G.  W. . 

Bond,  John  P . 

Baird,  Robert . 

Brady,  William . 

Brackin,  J.  A . 

Burns,  William . . 

Baker,  — . 

Bryce ,  John . 

Brenton ,  8 . 

Byers,  W.  J . 

Burnett,  J . 

Bailey,  J . 

Beatty,  John . 

Brodie,  Charles  J.... 

Brooks,  F . 

Boswell,  Walter  G... 

Burt,  W . 

Burt,  D . 

Butler,  J.  S . 

Bell,  W.  S . 

Blanchard,  L.  B . . 

Borneman,  II.  O . 

Brodie,  J.  L . 

Burt,  G.  W . 

Berry,  Vinton  A.... 

Blackall,  Jas.  E . 

Blank,  Gyrus  J. . 

Bowen,  E.  E . 

C alder,  J.  A . 

Carley,  L . 

Cather,  Lavin . . 


Clinton . 1875 

Elora . 1875 

.Markham . 1872 

.Tottenham . 1878 

.Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S . 1881 

.Waterford . 1881 

.Paris,  Ky.,  U.S . 1883 

.Newmarket . 1883 

Au  Sable,  Mich.,  U.S . 1883 

•  Uxbridge . 1881 

.Port  Perry . 1879 

.Ovid,  Mich.,  U.S . 1879 

.Lainsbury,  Minn.,  U.S . 1881 

.Oswego,  N.Y.,  U.S . 1880 

Sliarpton . 1880 

.Glencoe . 1879 

•Trafalgar . 1879 

.Wellington,  Mo., U.S . 1877 

•Chicago,  Ill.,  U.S . 1873 

.Brucefield . 1873 

.Tilsonburg . 1873 

.Pittsfield,  Mass.,  U.S . 1873 

.King . .'...1872 

.Galt . 1869 

.Erie,  Penn.,  U.S . 1870 

.Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S . 1880 

•  Lloydtown . 1879 

•  London . 1880 

.Barrie . 1871 

.Cobourg . 1876 

.Bloomington . 1875 

.Rochester,  N  Y.,, U.S . 1881 

Sydenham,  England . 1875 

.Simcoe . 1880 

.Fargo,  Dak.,  U.S . 1881 

.Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  U.S . . . 1881 

.Kars . 1882 

Mt.  Eaton,  Ohio,  U.S . 1882 

.Clayton,  Penn.,  U.S . 1882 

.New  London,  Iowa,  U.S . 1882 

.Lynn  Valley . 1882 

.Marion,  Ohio,  U.S . 1883 

.Birr . 1883 

.Coopersburg,  Penn.,  U.S . 1883 

.Tyre,  N.Y.,  U.S . 1883 

Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S . 1881 

.Laspay . 1881 

Lindsay . 1867 
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Cain,  W . 

Cowan,  William . 

Coleman,  A.  O.  F . 

Coates,  John . 

Caesar,  J . 

Churchill,  T . 

Churchill,  William . 

Colcleugh,  William . 

Coulter,  G . 

Colsson,  P.  Z . 

Craig ,  John . 

Caesar,  James . . 

Crane ,  C.  C. . 

Clearer ,  K.  H. . . 

Coppis,  O.  W. . . 

Carson,  Thomas  L . 

Charlesworth ,  James . 

Chase,  T.  P . . 

Cook,  Harland . 

Cook,  Charles  H . 

Cook,  Andrew  S . 

Coleman,  A.  R . . 

Campbell,  Archibald  M . 

Churchill,  James . . 

Campbell,  Frank  A . . 

Pummings,  — . 

Claris ,  J.  T . 

Clark,  R.  C . 

Cook,  J.  N . 

Cottam,  S.  J . 

Cotton,  T.  Bent . 

Carter,  R.  W . 

Courtenay,  E.  St.  George.... 

Clement,  H.  H . 

Crane,  J.  B . 

Daley,  F . 

BeVore ,  D.  L . 

Dell,  J.  A . 

Detlor,  Albert . 

Douglas,  Albert  C . . 

Deacon,  J.  R..,.„, . 

Derr,  F.  W. . 

Duncan,  John  Thomas . 

Dean,  Joseph . 

Doan,  Henry  C . 

Drinkwater,  Albert, . 

Dunbar,  William  Alexander 
Dallimore,  George  A . 


..Cheltenham .  . 

.Galt . 

.Ottawa . 

..Barrie . 

.Port  Hope . 

..Seaforth . 

.Goderich . 

.Mount  Forest . 

.Weston . 

.Mobile,  Ala.,  U.S . 
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REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

LACERATION  OF  THE  PERFORANS  TENDON  AND  THE  SESAMOID 
LIGAMENTS  ON  THREE  LEGS  OF  A  GELDING. 

By  Riohaed  Kay,  D.V.S. 

The  case  was  a  black  gelding,  eight  years  of  age,  about  850 
lbs.  weight,  light  build  and  clean  legs,  owned  by  a  gentlemen  in 
the  city  and  kept  at  Mr.  Merklen’s  riding  school,  used  for  riding 
purposes  only,  but  since  last  October  has  only  been  used  sufficient 
for  exercise.  About  ten  days  ago  the  horse  became  suddenly  lame 
on  the  off  hind  leg,  when  a  diagnosis  of  hock  lameness  was  made. 
Thinking  it  to  be  of  a  rheumatoid  character,  local  light  cantha- 
rides  blister  was  applied  on  the  hock,  and  the  animal  ordered  to 
be  kept  quiet  in  the  stall  till  the  effect  of  the  blister  had  passed- 
About  the  fifth  day,  the  parts  being  all  dried,  they  were  washed 
off  with  soap  and  water  till  no  more  scabs  remained.  About  this 
time  lameness  showed  in  the  fore  extremities  and  gradually  got 
worse  till  the  animal  was  with  difficulty  able  to  rise  after  being 
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down.  On  account  of  there  being  no  place  to  put  up  slings  at  that 
part  of  the  stable,  it  was  recommended  to  have  the  horse  brought 
here  to  the  hospital.  The  owner  consented  to  the  removal,  which 
was  accomplished  with  the  use  of  an  ambulance,  the  animal  being 
kept  secured  on  the  floor.  When  after  being  driven  in  the  stall 
he  was  relieved,  he  made  an  effort  to  get  up,  succeeding  first  with 
the  front  feet,  then  with  the  hind  legs;  but  as  soon  as  the  weight 
was  thrown  on  the  hind  feet,  both  toes  turned  up  and  stood  upon 
the  postero-inferior  portion  of  the  fetlock.  In  about  half  an  hour 
the  near  fore  foot  assumed  the  same  condition.  A  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  owner  to  get  his  consent  to  destroy,  which  was  granted. 
On  post-mortem  there  was  found  on  the  near  hind  foot  a  complete 
breaking  down  or  laceration  of  the  attachment  of  the  flexor  per- 
forans  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  os  pedis,  also  laceration  of  the 
lateral  ligaments  and  opening  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articu¬ 
lation.  The  off  hind  foot  was  in  a  worse  condition.  The  three  in¬ 
ferior  sesamoid  ligaments  were  torn  away  from  their  upper  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  sesamoid  bones,  with  the  periosteum  and  a  small 
portion  of  these  bones  adhering  to  the  ends  of  these  ligaments. 
The  two  lateral  ligaments  were  also  detached.  The  perforans  at¬ 
tachment  on  the  os  pedis  was  also  torn  away,  which  allowed  the  foot 
to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  metatarsal  bone.  On  the  near  fore 
foot  the  lesions  were  similar  to  that  of  the  hind  feet — complete 
detachment  of  both  flexors  of  the  phalangers.  The  horse  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  much  pain.  While  standing  on  his  feet  in  the 
above  condition  he  greedily  devoured  a  feed  of  oats  that  had 
been  left  in  the  feed-box  of  that  stall. 
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HEMIPLEGIA  IN  A  DOG— TREATMENT  BY  VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS. 

By  E.  Henry. 

This  patient  had  been  paralyzed  for  seven  days,  and  was  given 
up  by  his  owner.  He  had  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  the  administration  of  dosiinetrical  granules 
of  arseniate  of  strychnia,  hyosciamine,  valerianate  of  zinc,  and 
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mono-bromated  camphor,  given  one  at  a  time,  every  hour,  with 
small  doses  of  buckthorn  syrup.  The  animal  began  to  improve 
from  the  second  day,  and  made  a  complete  recovery  after  a  week 
of  treatment. — Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire. 

[These  dosimetrical  granules  are  very  easy  of  administration, 
and  answer  the  purpose  very  well  in  canine  pathology.  We  have 
used  them  with  great  advantage  and  success,  and  in  fact  admin¬ 
ister  them  altogether  in  our  practice  with  this  class  of  patients. — 
Ed.] 


INOCULATION  OF  GLANDERS  TO  DOGS. 

By  M.  Laguerriere. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  author,  he  reaches 
the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  Equine  glanders  is  transmissible  to  the  dog  by  hypoder¬ 
mic  inoculation. 

2d.  The  inoculated  points  may  cicatrize  very  rapidly  and 
subsequently  give  rise,  first,  to  simple  wounds,  and  afterwards  to 
true  ulcerations.  These  same  points  may  again  form  simple 
small  and  persisting  wounds,  which  will  ultimately  ulcerate. 

3d.  Most  ordinarily  the  inoculation  produces  a  local  trouble, 
the  point  of  insertion  becoming  indurated  on  its  circumference, 
and  covered  with  large  granulations,  suppurating  abundantly  and 
bleeding  very  readily.  The  pus  dries  in  thick  brownish  crusts, 
more  or  less  adherent.  These  ulcerations  are  accompanied,  more 
less,  with  lesions  of  the  lymphatics. 

4th.  Local  accidents  may  become  generalized. 

5th.  From  the  experiments  made  it  is  shown  that  six  months 
and  more  after  a  first  positive  inoculation,  a  subject  has  proved 
refractory  to  a  new  inoculation ;  that  after  about  a  year  this  re¬ 
fractory  condition  had  become  exhausted,  and  upon  reinoculation 
the  disease  manifested  itself  by  local  and  even  general  symptoms ; 
that  four  months  after  this  second  inoculation,  iramunitv  again 
existed  ;  that  this  immunity  against  glanders  can  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  dog,  and  that  consequently  the  animal  is  no  exception 
to  the  law  of  immunity  applicable  to  the  prevailing  classes  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases. 
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6tn.  Some  dogs  are  more  or  less  refractory  to  the  receptiv¬ 
ity  of  glanderous  virus. 

7th.  Negative  results  must  not  be  accepted  in  an  absolute 
manner.  Positive  ones  only  should  be  taken  into  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  In  other  words,  a  negative  cannot  prove  the  non¬ 
existence  of  glanders ,  but  a  positive  result  always  does. — Ibid. 


A  CASE  OF  GENERALIZED  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  A  HEN. 

By  E.  Henry. 

This  case  is  published  as  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  birds. 

Symptoms. — Excessively  lean  condition  ;  bones  protruding 
through  the  skin  in  some  parts  of  the  body  ;  comb  of  normal 
color  and  condition  ;  eye  dull  and  partly  closed  by  the  membrana 
nietitans  ;  excessive  weakness  ;  feathers  nearly  falling  off ;  a  large 
tumor  under  the  abdomen. 

Post-mortem. — The  tumor  visible  externally  extended  in  the 
abdomen.  It  was  twice  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  tuberculous  in  its 
nature,  and  adherent  to  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestines. 
Its  centre  had  undergone  granulo-fatty  degeneration,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  leaden-colored  liquid  of  an  offensive  odor.  The  tumor 
was  formed  of  smaller  ones,  tuberculous.  The  intestinal  glands 
were  tuberculous,  and  of  various  sizes.  Near  the  kidney  there 
was  another  large  growth.  The  liver  was  full  of  tubercles  ;  the 
gall  bladder  also  full.  The  lungs  were  a  mass  of  tubercles,  in  a 
state  of  mortification.  The  heart  was  small,  flabby  and  pale;  the 
pericardium  free  from  serosity.  The  peritoneum  was  slightly 
infiltrated,  especially  where  the  large  tuberculous  tumors  were 
situated. — Ibid. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC  CHOREA. 

By  M.  Cagny. 

The  author  related  before  the  Societe  Gentrale  de  Medecine 
Veterinaire  a  case  of  clonic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  to 
which  he  gives  the  above  name. 

The  subject  was  a  gelding,  six  years  of  age,  which  presented 
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the  symptoms  of  those  clonic  convulsions,  with  the  peculiarity 
that  they  corresponded  to  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

The  treatment  which  he  recommends  is  the  administration  of 
valerianate  of  atropia,  in  doses  of  15  milligrammes,  three  times  a 
day. — Ibid. 


ENORMOUS  MELANOTIC  TUMOR  OF  THE  INGUINAL  REGION- 

REMOVAL— RECOVERY. 

By  M.  Andrietj. 

The  animal  was  lame  in  the  left  hind  leg,  which  was  carried  in 
abduction.  In  the  inguinal  region  of  that  side  was  found  an 
ovoid  mass,  testicular  in  shape,  hard,  adherent  to  the  skin,  and 
somewhat  painful  to  the  touch.  The  animal  showing  by  the  cica¬ 
trices  that  he  had  been  castrated  on  both  sides,  the  thought  was 
suggested  of  a  melanotic  growth,  or  possibly  a  third  testicle.  In 
any  case,  removal  was  plainly  indicated.  This  was  effected,  the 
animal  being  cast  and  secured  as  for  the  operation  of  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia,  and  careful  dissection  being  made  over  the  tumor, 
which  dropped  out  during  the  manipulations  necessary  to  stop  a 
venous  hemorrhage  which  took  place  during  the  operation.  The 
parts  were  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  the  animal  went  to 
work  in  ten  days  afterward.  The  tumor  measured  21  centi¬ 
meters  in  length  and  9  in  width.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
sheath,  which  divided  the  mass  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  in¬ 
terior  was  black,  formed  of  a  hard  structure,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  coloring  the  fingers.  Ho  trace  of  testicle  could  be 
found  in  its  substance. — Archives  Vetermaires. 


TREATMENT  OF  SPINAL  CONGESTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Mr.  Leelainocjiie. 

This  author  recognizes  three  forms  of  the  affection  referred 
to,  viz. : 

1st.  A  light  form,  with  less  sensibility  to  ordinary  excita¬ 
tion,  with  dullness,  a  sleepy  condition,  and  staggering  walk ; 
urine  normal. 

2d.  A  severe  form,  with  abundant  perspiration,  a  state  of 
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anxiety,  sudden  lameness  of  one  leg,  until,  the  animal  continuing 
to  walk,  becomes  unable  to  stand,  and  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
urine  is  often  red  or  blackish. 

3d.  The  paralytic  form,  with  the  above  symptoms,  succeeded 
by  complete  loss  of  motion ;  urine  generally  normal. 

The  first  condition  subsides  easily  with  a  slight  bleeding  and 
saline  purgatives. 

The  second  requires,  before  anything  else,  absolute  immobility, 
with  warm  applications  over  the  loins,  but  no  counter-irritants. 
Blisters  are  too  slow  in  their  action,  and  mercurial  preparations 
useless.  Strychnine  and  its  compounds  are  contra-indicated. 
Drastics  are  doubtful  in  their  results. 

The  third  demands  revulsive  applications,  the  stronger  the 
better,  as  frictions  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  the  treatment  of  the 
second  form. — Ibid. 


OVARIAN  CYST  IN  A  MARE— COMPRESSION  AND  OBSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  FLOATING  COLON— DEATH. 

By  M.  Maeohabl. 

April  25th,  a  five-year-old  mare  was  taken  with  colic  ;  appe¬ 
tite  diminished ;  respiration  accelerated ;  nostrils  dilated ;  pulse 
hard  and  small ;  mucous  membranes  slightly  injected ;  flank  ir¬ 
regular  and  hard  on  the  right  side;  constipation. 

Treated  for  stercoral  colic  by  purgative ;  rectal  injections, 
sulphate  of  eserine  and  croton  oil.  She  died  on  the  29th,  four 
days  after  the  attack. 

Post-mortem. — The  abdominal  cavity  exhibited,  at  the  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  right  horn  of  the  uterus,  suspended  to  the  round  liga¬ 
ment,  a  soft,  elastic  tumor,  elliptical  in  shape,  and  presenting  on 
its  inferior  face  a  dark  spot,  produced  by  contact  with  the  abdom¬ 
inal  wall.  The  tumor  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  11 
litres  of  serous  liquid,  dark  yellow  in  color,  enclosed  in  a  single 
pouch,  covered  at  its  surface  with  numerous  blood-vessels.  It 
weighed  12  kil.,  500  grammes  (about  13  pounds),  and  was  simply 
the  ovary.  It  pressed  heavily  on  the  floating  colon,  and  caused 
the  closure  of  that  organ. — Ibid. 
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THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks 
concerning  some  objections  raised  by  a  subscriber  to  articles  pub 
lislied  in  your  journal  in  the  June  and  July  numbers,  signed, 
H.  F.  James,  Y.S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  June  number  he  absolutely  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  association  that  was  not  exclusively  of  graduates 
of  recognized  colleges,  and  asserts  that  State  associations  were 
tainted  with  the  empirical  element,  mentioning  the  names  of  some 
distinguished  practitioners  who  signed  the  conventional  call  at 
St.  Louis,  and  whom  he  objects  to.  It  would  be  well  if  the  dif¬ 
ferent  State  societies  could  be  supported  according  to  Mr.  James’ 
views.  Possibly  it  could  be  effected,  but  the  grand  aim  we  are  all 
after  would  be  frustrated  without  the  assistance  of  many  re¬ 
spectable  non-graduates,  which  I  believe,  nearly,  if  not  all  veter¬ 
inary  societies  have  among  them. 

There  are  many  ignorant  imposters  practising  veterinary 
medicine  who  are  entirely  unfit  to  be  recognized  and  incompe¬ 
tent  to  pass  before  our  State  Board  of  Censors,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  admit  experienced  practitioners  who  are  intelligent  and 
are  respected  in  their  community.  The  admission  of  members 
into  our  State  associations  is  conducted  with  care  and  judgment 
and  we  admit  or  reject  candidates  according  to  their  credentials 
and  examination. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  body  of  veterinary  surgeons,  qualified 
by  diploma  only,  to  expect  of  Congress  an  act  to  protect  them  in¬ 
dividually,  nor  will  any  law  ever  be  passed  without  some  compro¬ 
mise.  It  has  already  been  tried  and  defeated,  but  by  admitting  re¬ 
spectable  practitioners  who  have  had  extensive  practice  and  are 
educated,  into  State  associations,  we  will  have  a  stronger  hold,  and 
we  will  there  draw  our  line.  Have  them  registered,  as  adopted  in 
England,  as  existing  practitioners,  and  register  the  graduates  as 
such.  Although  a  graduate  myself  of  one  of  the  first  colleges, 
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and  once  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Janies,  my  views  have 
since  been  changed,  and  I  feel  more  lenient  to  self-made  Yets., 
unless  they  are  thoroughly  uneducated  and  unprofessional  in 
their  conduct,  but  I  know  of  many  who  are  well  read  and  have 
studied  considerably  and  are  successful  practitioners,  who  are 
continually  trying  to  improve  themselves  and  with  little  encour¬ 
agement  would  embrace  the  advantages  of  entering  a  college  and 
completing  their  studies. 

One  of  my  objects  in  wording  a  bill  as  read  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Poughkeepsie,  was  to  encourage  discussion  and  stimulate 
members  to  assemble  and  have  a  petition  properly  drafted,  agree¬ 
able  to  all,  which  would  be  settled  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  as 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Nat.  Yet.  Med.  Association  will  be 
held  in  Nov.  this  year,  date  of  which  will  be  published  later,  I 
invite  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  members  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  profession  to  be  present,  connected  or  not  with 
said  association,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  my 
sincere  friends  who  honored  me  by  electing  me  to  the  position 
I  hold  as  first  President  of  the  Nat’l  Yety.  Med.  Association. 
By  publishing  the  above,  if  not  too  lengthy  for  a  space  in 
your  journal,  it  will  perhaps  clear  the  minds  of  some  of  its 
readers,  and  throw  some  light  on  those  who  stand  in  their 
own. 

.Respectfully, 

L.  Y.  Plageman,  M.R.C.V.S. 


VETERINARY  SURGEON  WANTED. 

The  following  directed  to  Dr.  Holcombe  and  Dr.  N.  H. 
Paaren,  was  sent  to  us  recently. 

Salina,  Kansas,  — . 

Dear  SiR-^There  could  be  no  better  place  for  a  good  veterin¬ 
ary  surgeon  to  locate  than  at  Salina,  Kansas.  We  have  a  large 
amount  of  fine  stock  in  this  county,  with  a  thriving  town  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  no  veterinary  surgeon.  Could  you  assist  us  in 
getting  a  good  one.  You  would  confer  a  favor  on  him  and  yours 
truly,  L.  F.  Parsons. 
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A  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

Providence,  June  30,  ’84. 
Editor  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sir — The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your 
readers. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Reede  of  Cowhesu,  R.  1.,  has  a  heifer  which  was 
horn  on  April  the  6th,  1883.  She  had  a  calf  on  May  7th,  1884, 
when  therefore  13  months  and  a  day  old.  The  mother  weighed 
479  lbs.  and  the  calf  when  dropped  46. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Peabody,  D.Y.S. 


Alumni  Assoc’n  Am.  Veterinary  College,  ) 
Treasurer’s  Office,  141  W.  54th  St.,  > 
New  York  City.  July  22,  1884.  ) 
Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  pamphlet  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Alumni  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  a  paper 
read  before  the  alumni  meeting,  February,  1884,  by  W.  Horace 
Iloskine,  D.V.S.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  have  said  paper 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  furnished  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  friends  at  a  nominal  price,  which  has  been 
fixed  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 

The  treasurer  has  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  members  for  its  sale.  Copies  can  be  had  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  above  address. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  space  iu.  your  columns  as  a 
means  of  informing  the  Association  and  its  friends. 

W.  J.  Coates,  M.D.,  D.V.S., 
Treasurer  Alumni  Ass’n  of  A.  V.  C. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 

UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Comitia  Minora  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  held  a  special  meeting  at  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  July  2d,  at  2  P.  M. 
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Drs.  Miller,  L.  McLean,  Liautard,  Burden,  Robertson,  Coates 
and  Miehener  were  present. — Absent,  Drs.  Stickney,  Lockhart 
and  Hoskins. 

President  Miller  informed  theComitia  Minora  of  its  duty, — to 
name  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Association  in  September. 

Dr.  .Robertson  then  moved  that  our  next  annual  meeting  be 
held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Burden. 

After  some  remarks  on  this  motion  Dr.  McLean  moved  an 
amendment  and  desired  to  substitute  New  York  for  Cincinnati. 
This  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Miehener.  Discussion  then  followed, 
and  the  Chair  after  listening  to  remarks  by  all  present,  proceeded 
to  put  the  amendment  of  Dr.  McLean  to  vote.  It  was  lost.  By 
vote  on  the  original  motion  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th, ’84,  at  10  A.M. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ask  a  full  attendance.  Be¬ 
sides  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  admitted  there  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  papers  presented  to  the  Association.  This  meeting  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  best  held  for  years. 

Due  notice  will  be  sent  to  all  early  in  September. 

Ch.  B.  Michener,  Sec. 


OBITUARY. 

L.  II.  TOURTELLOTTE,  D.V.S. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Tourtellotte,  one  of  Idaho  Springs’  most  honored 
and  respected  young  men,  met  his  death  on  last  Wednesday, 
June  11th,  about  1  o’clock  p.  m.,  in  the  Silver  mine,  on  Seaton 
Mountain. 

Dr.  Tourtellotte,  with  Mr.  Wm.  Ireland,  one  of  his  co-owners, 
was  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  about  eighty-live 
feet  deep,  at  work,  Mr.  Ireland  being  in  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
shaft,  with  Mr.  Tourtellotte  on  his  left,  within  arms’  reach,  when 
a  large  scale,  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons,  gave 
way,  and,  in  falling,  struck  Dr.  Tourtellotte  and  Mr.  Ireland, 
throwing  them  backward.  Mr.  Ireland,  being  near  the  edge  of 
the  immense  mass,  was  struck  on  the  left  breast  by  a  corner  of 
the  scale,  receiving  slight  injuries.  He  was  unconscious  for  a 
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short  time,  and,  on  recovering  from  the  shock,  he  found  Dr. 
Tourtellotte  entirely  buried.  Mr.  Ireland  at  once  began,  with  as 
much  energy  as  his  feeble  condition  would  permit,  to  remove  the 
rocks  under  which  his  companion  was  buried.  After  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extracting  Dr.  Tourtellotte  he  found  him  to  be  dead. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Tourtellotte  was  born  and  raised  near  La  Crosse, 
Wis.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education  there,  he  engaged  quite 
successfully  for  a  short  time  in  stock  raising,  and  finally  con¬ 
cluded  to  study  veterinary  surgery,  going  to  New  York  City 
and  graduating  at  the  American  Veterinary  College.  About  one 
year  and  a  half  ago  he  came  to  Denver,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time,  and  from  there  came  to  Idaho  Springs  to  superintend 
the  Silver  Glance  mine,  which  position  he  has  filled  ever  since 
satisfactorily.  He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  honored 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  bore  a  most  enviable 
reputation  here  and  in  every  community  in  which  he  has  lived. 


WILLIAM  SAUNDERS,  D.V.S. 

Dr.  William  Saunders,  a  veterinary  surgeon  well  known  in 
Boston,  Salem,  and  throughout  Essex  county,  died  Wednesday, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  from  diabetes.  Dr.  Saunders  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  skilful  in  his  profession.  He  never  held  public  office, 
but  was  very  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order,  rising  to  the  32d 
degree.  He  was  a  member  of  Starr  King  Lodge,  Washington 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  the  Winslow  Lewis  Commandery,  and  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  had  also  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  Odd  Fellowship  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  was  a 
charter  member  of  Fraternity  Lodge  of  Salem,  insticuted  Novem¬ 
ber  18,  1846,  and  a  Patriarch  of  Naumkeag  Encampment.  Dr. 
Saunders,  prior  to  the  war,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  militia, 
and  rose  from  the  position  of  Captain  of  the  Salem  Mechanic 
Light  Infantry  to  be  Colonel  of  the  old  Seventh  Regiment, 
M.  V.  M.  He  also  held  a  commission  on  the  Division  Staff  of 
Gen.  Sutton.  Lie  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company,  and  of  the  Boston  Lancers.  He  was  an  es¬ 
timable  citizen,  and  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Dr.  Saunders 
leaves  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  a  few  years  ago,  but  no 
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children.  He  was  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born 
in  November,  1817,  in  Dartmouth,  England.  He  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  at  the  age  of  ten  years  witli  his  father.  The  latter  was  also  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  found  employment  with  the  old  Eastern 
Stage  Company. 


NEWS  AND  SUNDRIES. 


Glanders  in  Kansas. — Glanders  exists  to  some  extent  in 
Kansas. 

Fertile  Mule. — An  Austin  paper  reports  that  a  mule  foaled 
a  colt  in  that  town  recently.  This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

Another-  Discoverer  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Germ. — 
Dr.  L.  Girard,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  has  successfully 
cultivated  the  yellow  fever  germ,  and  has  inoculated  many  ani¬ 
mals.  He  is  about  to  publish  his  observations. — Med.  Record. 

U.  S.  Quarantine  Stations. — The  United  States  quarantine 
yards  at  Boston  and  New  York  are  full  to  overflowing.  Port¬ 
land  is  empty  and  Baltimore  is  very  nearly  so.  The  yards  at  Port¬ 
land  have  been  thoroughlv  disinfected,  and  there  is  now  no  dan¬ 
ger  at  that  port  from  foot  and  mouth  disease. — Breeders'  Gazette , 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  Switzerland. — Minister  Cramer 
reports  from  Switzerland  that  foot  and  month  disease  among 
Swiss  cattle  greatly  increased  during  March.  Lung  disease  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Pleuro-pneumonia  still  prevails  in  Russia. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease  is  prevalent  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  Baden, 
and  in  Italy,  though  it  is  not  very  widespread  in  either. — Prairie 
Farmer. 

Legislation  Concerning  Tuberculosis. — A  movement  is  on 
foot  in  Germany,  subject  to  the  decision  of  a  commission  of 
medical  and  veterinary  experts,  to  exclude  the  meat  and  milk  of 
tuberculous  cattle  from  the  market,  experiment  having  shown 
that  tubercle  may  be  produced  in  dogs,  cats,  horses,  hogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals,  by  mixing  tuberculous  meat  or  milk  with 
their  food  for  several  consecutive  weeks. 
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Cholera  in  Cats. — Mr.  John  C.  Lucas  refers  in  the  Lancet 
of  May  24th  to  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  cats  occurring  at  Ah- 
mednugghur  and  Sirror,  and  reported  upon  by  the  Government 
of  Bombay.  He  refers  also  to  another  epidemic  which  occurred 
at  Delhi  in  1875.  It  thus  seems  to  be  established  that  cholera 
can  at  time  affect  pigs  and  cats.  Yet  Koch  failed  to  produce  the 
disease  in  them  with  his  bacilli  or  by  other  means. — A Ted. 
Record. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  in  Canada. — The  Breeders'  Gazette 
states  on  authority  that  it  is  true  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Canadian  quarantine  station ;  and 
adds  that  it  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  reasonable  care 
has  been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  infection  from 
spreading.  It  was  brought  over,  as  in  the  case  at  Portland,  with 
imported  cattle,  and  by  the  same  party  who  introduced  it  here. 

Peculiar  Cattle  Disease. — Nova  Scotia  farmers  are  be¬ 
coming  seriously  alarmed  over  the  gradual  spread  of  a  peculiar 
disease  among  cattle,  which  originated  about  thirty  years  ago. 
It  is  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  yet  slowly 
makes  its  way  among  the  herds  of  the  country.  Two  years  ago 
the  Dominion  Government  appropriated  $20,000  for  slaughtering 
infected  animals  and  quarantining  those  known  to  have  been  in 
contact  with  diseased  ones.  The  effect  has  been  beneficial,  but 
the  disease  is  not  yet  stamped  out. — Prairie  Farmer. 

State  Aid  to  Agriculture. — The  Massachusetts  Legislature 
at  its  recent  session  appropriated  $63,600  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  viz.,  Agricultural  College,  $36,000  ;  Agricultural  Societies, 
$17,200  ;  members  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  traveling 
expenses,  $1,600  ;  expenses  of  county  meetings  of  Board,  $800  ; 
enforcing  the  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  $6,000  ;  for  investigating  the  causes  of  abortion  in  cows, 
$2,000. 

Prolific  Cow. — I  have  what  is  considered  a  prolific  cow  by 
farmers  and  breeders  of  this  section.  She  is  a  grade  Durham, 
and  will  be  five  years  old  in  June.  She  is  the  mother  of  eleven 
calves.  At  the  first  birth,  before  she  was  two  years  old,  she  had 
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three  calves ;  at  the  second,  three  ;  at  the  third,  three,  and  at  the 
fourth,  two.  They  were  all  born  alive,  excepting  one.  This 
beats  the  record  as  far  as  I  have  heard.  The  cow  is  above  the 
average  as  a  milk  and  butter  animal,  and  is  considered  hand¬ 
some. — Country  Gentleman. 

To  Receive  No  More  Hogs  From  the  United  States. — 
The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad  Company  has 
been  notified  by  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Winnipeg  that  no 
hogs  could  be  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Manitoba  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  that  the  shipment  of  hogs  into  Manitoba 
is  forbidden  except  under  regulations  providing  for  their  imme¬ 
diate  slaughter.  For  all  hogs  entered  under  such  regulations  a 
bond  must  be  given  as  a  pledge  that  they  shall  be  slaughtered 
immediately. 

Prophylaxis  op  Rabies. — Professor  Sperino  finds  an  analogy 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  syphilis  and  rabies  in  the  following  facts: 
1.  There  is  in  each  of  these  diseases  a  long  period  of  incubation 
after  the  introduction  of  the  virus ;  and  2,  in  many  cases  in  rabies, 
as  in  syphilis,  there  is  induration  around  the  point  of  introduction 
of  the  poison,  and  in  a  few  days  an  adenopathy  arises  in  the  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  situated  above  the  infecting  part.  Attracted  by 
these  resemblances,  and  by  others  of  minor  importance,  the  au¬ 
thor  tried  the  effects  of  mercury  in  eleven  individuals  bitten  by 
mad  dogs.  The  cases  were  seen  from  three  to  twelve  days  after 
bavins;  been  bitten.  Mercurial  frictions  were  made  to  the  affected 
limbs  until  the  adenopathy  had  completely  disappeared.  None 
of  the  persons  so  treated  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia.  Though 
no  positive  deductions  could  be  made  from  so  small  a  number  of 
experiments,  yet  the  favorable  results  obtained  in  these  eleven 
cases  would  suggest  the  utility  of  further  trials  of  Sperino’s 
method. — Giornale  Italiano  delle  Malattie  Veneree  e  della  Pelle. 

The  Exterpation  of  the  Lung. — Among  the  novel  experi¬ 
ments  recently  tried  in  Italy, the  extirpation  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  lung  seems  the  most  remarkable.  Fifty-seven  animals — 
sheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  others  were  the  subjects — had  an  entire 
lung  extirpated,  and  thirty-five  recovered.  In  twenty-three  cases 
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the  right  lung  was  removed,  and  twelve  recovered  ;  the  left  lung 
was  taken  away  in  thirty-four,  and  there  were  eighteen  recover¬ 
ies.  There  were  three  cases  of  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
lung,  and  one  each  of  removal  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower 
lobe;  all  recovered.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  these  experiments 
will  ever  be  imitated  on  an  extended  scale,  in  human  beings. 
Prof.  Kronlein,  of  Zurich,  however,  in  a  case  of  recurring 
round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  sixth  rib,  recorded  in  the  Berliner 
Jclinische  Wochens.,  of  March  3,  1884,  not  only  removed  a  large 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  including  the  costal  pleura, 
but  also  resected  a  portion  of  the  lung  which  was  the  seat  of 
a  secondary  sarcomatous  mass.  The  insignificant  bleeding  from 
the  lung  stopped  after  bringing  'the  edges  of  the  wound  to¬ 
gether  with  the  catgut  sutures.  In  one  month  the  patient  was 
discharged  cured. — Phila.  Med.  Mews. 
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FOREIGN. — Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Journal  de  Zootechnie,  Presse 
Veterinaire,  Echo  Veterinaire,  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  Archives 
Veterinaria,  Gazette  Medicate,  Revue  Scientifique,  Bulletin  de  l’Academie 
de  Medecine,  Clinica  Veterinaria,  Revue  fur  Thierlieilkunde  und  Thierzuclit, 
Annales  de  Bruxelles. 

HOME. — Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine,  Medical  Record,  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  American  Agriculturist,  Country  Gentleman,  Prairie  Farmer,  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette,  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  American  Cultivator,  Scientific 
American,  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Science. 

JOURNALS. — Hearth  and  Home,  Ohio  Farmer,  Practical  Farmer,  Home  and 
Farm,  &c.,  &c. 

PAMPHLETS. — Manual  of  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  (Manitoba),  Report  of 
the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason 
(Philadelphia),  Announcement  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
(N.  Y.),  Announcement  of  Bellevue  Medical  College  (N.  Y.),  Announce¬ 
ment  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  History  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  American  Veterinary  College. 

CORRESPONDENCE. — C.  H.  Peabody,  A.  A.  Holcombe,  L.  V.  Plageman, 
W.  J.  Coates,  F.  S.  Billings,  N.  H.  Paaren,  C.  B.  Michener,  D.  J.  Dixon, 
J.  Saunders,  J.  H.  Very,  J.  J.  Vanderree,  E.  S.  Bates,  M.  D.,  M.  J.  Tracy, 
G.  Penniman. 


American  Veterinary  Review, 

SEPTEMBER,  1884. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  KANSAS, 

By  Pkof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University. 

(' Continued  from  page  211.) 

OUTBREAK  IN  YATES  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  last  week  of  February,  1884,  a  cow,  belonging  to  Mr. 
J.  Scoon,  Bellona — 

was  taken  with  a  gurgling  or  rattling  noise  in  the  throat  when  eating  or  moving. 
Subsequently  the  switch  became  dead  or  rotten  and  came  oft'.  Her  feet  or  hoofs 
squeak  like  squeaking  boots  when  she  walks,  but  appear  all  sound.  Appetite  good 
as  usual ;  eyes  bright ;  no  soreness  about  the  mouth,  but  somewhat  bloated  about  the 
bowels.  Later,  another  was  taken  the  same  way  in  the  feet,  but  without  the 
other  symptoms.  [These  cows  were  fed]  all  winter,  mainly  on  corn-fodder  that 
had  more  or  less  smut  in  it.  About  a  month  befdre  the  first  subject  was  attacked 
she  had  been  turned  into  corn-stubble,  where  she  had  access  to  considerable 
smutty  corn  and  fodder. 

A  change  to  a  fodder  of  clover  hay,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
potatoes,  put  an  end  to  all  the  symptoms,  except  the  squeaking  of 
the  hoofs,  which  still  continues,  the  soles  having  became  detached 
from  the  quick. 

COMP  ARISON  OF  THE  RECENT  DISEASE  IN  THE  WEST  WITH  FOOT 

AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

From  an  induction  of  all  available  cases  in  Kansas  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  of  the  above  cases  in  New  York,  and  from  the  records  of 
those  happening  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Colorado,  we  find  that 
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the  recent  disease  of  the  Western  States  differs  from  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  the  fifteen  counts  presented  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  submitted  as  absolutely  refuting  the  statement  that 
foot  and  mouth  disease  exists  in  our  Western  herds: 


PECULIARITIES  OF  FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DIS¬ 
EASE. 

1st.  The  foot  and  mouth  disease  is 
unknown,  except  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
tagion  from  a  pre-existing  case. 

2d.  In  every  invasion  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try  we  can  trace  the  channel  of  contagion 
from  a  previously-infected  country. 

3d.  In  a  herd  of  cattle  mingling  free¬ 
ly  in  a  yard  or  small  pasture  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  attacked  within  a  week,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  all  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  in  three  weeks  more. 

4th.  The  escape  of  a  single  bovine 
animal  in  an  infected  herd  is  rare. 


5th.  Sheep,  goats  and  swine  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  infection  suffer  almost  as  uni¬ 
versally  as  cattle. 

6th.  Does  not  attack  the  tail  nor  ears. 


7th.  Not  usually  preceded  by  diar¬ 
rhea,  though  this  may  come  on  later. 

8th.  Feet  at  first  affected  in  the  in¬ 
terdigital  space  only ;  hoofs  never  shed 
except  as  the  result  of  neglect  of  the 
preliminary  inflammation ;  the  bones 
of  the  feet  never  lost  unless  as  the  result 
of  exposure  to  sand  and  filth  and  violent 
inflammation  after  the  shedding  of  the 
hoofs. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  TIIE  RECENT  CATTLE 
DISEA8E  IN  KANSAS  AND  ILLINOIS. 

1st.  In  no  single  herd  can  the  first 
cases  be  traced  to  contagion  from  with¬ 
out. 

2d.  To  no  single  diseased  herd  in 
either  State  can  we  trace  any  channel  of 
contagion  from  an  infected  country. 

3d.  In  the  majority  of  the  herds  the 
disease  has  now  existed  for  four  months, 
and  fresh  attacks  still  occur  in  cattle  that 
have  occupied  the  same  yard  with  the 
sick  throughout. 

4th.  In  some  herds  half  the  cattle 
escaped,  though  mingling  freely  with 
the  sick.  In  Beard’s,  4  only  suffered 
out  of  75.  After  the  outbreak  at 
O’Toole’s,  Kansas,  he  sold  50  cattle,  yet 
they  caused  no  extention  of  the  malady 
among  other  stock.  Hartwig  had  a 
heifer  lost  for  fourteen  days  in  Prebi¬ 
now’s  sick  herd,  yet  it  conveyed  no  dis¬ 
ease  to  his  own  on  its  return. 

5th.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine  min¬ 
gled  throughout  with  different  diseased 
herds,  yet  in  no  case  contracted  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

6tli.  Gangrene  and  sloughing  of  the 
tail  and  ears  not  uncommon.  Even 
when  the  tail  seemed  to  have  escaped,  a 
close  observation  often  detected  a  cir¬ 
cumscribed  purple  slough  at  the  tip. 

7th.  Diarrhea  a  very  common  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  disease  in  the  feet. 

8th.  When  the  hoofs  are  shed,  the 
bones  are  usually  detached  with  them, 
or  shortly  after,  and  when  the  disease 
extends  higher  up  all  the  tissues  (bones, 
sinews,  and  skin)  early  dry  up  and 
wither,  up  to  a  given  circular  line,  at 
which  point  the  whole  mass  is  spontan¬ 
eously  amputated. 
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9th.  Ia  dairy  cows  the  teats  usually 
suffer,  and  though  exceptionally  spared 
are  never  so  thoughout  an  entire  dis¬ 
eased  dairy  herd. 

10th.  The  eruption  on  the  mouth  and 
teats  is  always  distinctly  vesicular  (blis¬ 
ters)  ;  the  same  in  the  interdigital  space 
if  seen  early  enough. 

11  th.  Is  easily  carried  from  herd  to 
herd  in  the  clothing  of  people  visiting, 
as  in  the  recent  extensions  from  the 
foreign  animals’  wharves  in  England. 

12th.  Is  easily  carried  from  herd  to 
herd  by  dogs  and  wild  animals. 

13th.  Inoculations  of  previously  un¬ 
affected  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  with 
the  saliva  of  the  sick  always  produce  the 
disease.  Exceptions  are  so  rare  that 
they  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 


14tli.  The  maintenance  of  an  unre¬ 
stricted  trade  from  the  localities  in 
which  this  disease  is  widely  prevalent 
almost  inevitably  carries  this  disease 
into  the  markets  and  railways  cars  and 
the  different  States  supplied  through 
these. 

15th.  Horses  rarely  suffer,  but  if 
they  do  the  disease  passes  through  all 
its  stages  and  ends  in  recovery  within 
three  weeks. 


9th.  Only  one  case  of  eruption  on 
the  teats  has  been  noticed  (Keith’s  cow). 

10th.  While  blisters  have  appeared 
on  the  diseased  parts,  they  have  been  so 
inconstant  that  few  have  seen  them. 
More  commonly  there  are  simple  eros¬ 
ions  or  extravasations,  followed  by 
sloughing. 

11th.  Many  stockmen  have  visited 
and  even  handled  the  diseased  herds 
but  no  extention  of  disease  has  been 
caused  thereby. 

12th.  Rabbits  and  other  wild  ani¬ 
mals  ran  about  the  yards  and  fields,  but 
neither  they  nor  dogs  led  to  outbreak  in 
the  herds  adjacent. 

13th.  Inoculation  of  one  heifer  and 
two  sheep  with  matter  from  the  mouth 
lesion  of  a  heifer  attacked  nine  days  be¬ 
fore  produced  no  result.  Inoculation  of 
one  calf,  one  sheep,  and  two  pigs,  with 
matter  from  the  mouth  lesion  of  Prebi¬ 
now’s  calf  (five  days  old)  produced  no 
result. 

14tli.  For  four  months  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  have  been  shipped  freely  from 
the  viciuity  of  the  diseased  herds  in  the 
different  States,  yet  no  infection  has 
been  found  in  the  markets  nor  elsewhere, 
though  looked  for  in  Saint  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  New  York. 

15th.  Horses  attacked  with  this  dis- 
eare  maintained  a  continuous  slobbering 
for  six  weeks,  or  until  the  feed  was 
changed. 


AGE  AS  A  SUPPOSED  CAUSE  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Having  found  that  contagiou  was  problematical,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  a  few  other  conditions  that  might  be  supposed  to 
influence  the  development  of  the  disease.  That  age  was  inopera¬ 
tive  as  a  cause  is  shown  by  the  following  :  At  Keith’s  the  year¬ 
lings  were  first  attacked  ;  at  Hindman’s  the  two-year-olds  suffered, 
while  the  yearlings  almost  entirely  escaped  ;  at  Beard’s  the  suf- 
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ferers  varied  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age ;  at  Prebinow’s  the 
three-year-olds  suffered  most,  while  no  yearlings  lost  a  hoof  ;  while 
at  O’  Toole’s  there  was  one  two-year-old,  one  six-year-old,  and  two 
old  cows.  In  Illinois  the  same  irregularity  was  noticed,  and  in 
New  York  the  sufferers  were  mature  cattle. 

LOW  CONDITION  AS  A  SUPPOSED  CAUSE. 

Some  newspaper  reports  emphasize  the  low  condition  of  the 
cattle  attacked,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  herds  first 
attacked  were  well  fed  and  in  good  winter  condition.  Those  that 
lost  their  feet,  it  is  true,  became  rapidly  and  even  extremely 
emaciated ;  hut  to  put  this  as  an  etiological  condition  is  to  put 
effect  for  cause  and  to  blunder  fundamentally.  Lowered  vitality, 
from  poor  feeding,  exposure,  or  disease,  is  doubtless  an  accessory 
cause,  but  not  the  essential  and  potential  one. 

FREEZING  AS  A  SUPPOSED  CAUSE. 

Frozen  feet  lias  been  a  favorite  explanation  of  this  outbreak, 
and  is  very  significant  of  the  loose  manner  in  which  such  out¬ 
breaks  are  accounted  for.  The  three  first  herds  attacked  in  the 
Neosho  Valley  had  ample  shelter  in  timber-lots,  whereas  the  ad¬ 
jacent  herds,  denied  such  shelter,  and  far  more  thoroughly  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  almost  entirely  escaped. 
The  animals  most  severely  attacked  were  on  bottom-lands,  while 
those  on  the  more  exposed  uplands  escaped.  The  stillness  of  the 
air  near  woods  favored  the  growth  of  ergot,  but  opposed  freezing. 
The  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  southern  latitudes,  rather  than 
northern,  opposes  the  idea  of  freezing.  The  feet  have  especially 
suffered,  while  the  more  exposed  ears,  teats,  and  tail,  so  subject  to 
freezing  in  northern  latitudes,  escaped.  The  frequent  existence 
of  lesions  in  the  mouth,  even  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  freezing.  The  presence  of  diarrhea  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  majority  of  cases  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
freezing.  The  immunity  of  sheep,  swine,  and  (in  Illinois)  goats 
suggests  some  other  cause  than  freezing.  Finally,  the  occurrence 
of  new  cases  in  April,  after  the  temperature  had  permanently 
risen  above  32°  Fahr.,  puts  the  theory  of  freezing  entirely  out  of 
court. 
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MUDDY  YARDS  AS  A  SUPPOSED  CAUSE. 

In  the  different  herds  the  disease  appeared  and  progressed  in¬ 
differently  as  to  the  continuance  of  frost  or  thaw,  as  to  whether 
the  limbs  were  clean  and  dry,  or  plastered  over  with  mud.  In  the 
one  calf  (Prebinow’s)  which  I  saw  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  the  interdigital  spaces  were  clean,  contact  with  mud  having 
been  practically  impossible.  Again,  the  immersion  of  the  feet  in 
mud  could  not  account  for  the  gangrene  of  tail  and  ears,  nor  for 
the  lesions  in  the  mouth. 

IMPURE  DRINKING-WATER  AS  A  SUPPOSED  CAUSE. 

That  the  pond  water  supplied  to  certain  herds  was  impure, 
having  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  product  of  surface-drainage  of 
the  yard,  is  to  be  acknowledged.  The  specimens  which  I  received 
from  some  of  these  ponds  have  a  dirty-whitish  opacity,  and 
abound  in  diatoms,  infusoria,  micrococci,  bacteria,  and  decom¬ 
posing  organic  matter.  The  water  had  this  further  peculiarity, 
that  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  blood  of  man  or  animal,  it 
instantly  dissolved  all  the  red  globules,  leaving  only  a  few  white 
globules  to  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  On  chemical  examin¬ 
ation  the  water  was  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  nitrites  which 
have  this  peculiar  destructive  action  on  the  blood ;  but  as  water 
from  the  hotel  pumps  at  Neosho  Falls  contained  bacteria  in  large 
numbers,  and  destroyed  the  blood  globules  in  the  same  manner, 
yet  had  not  proved  injurious  to  the  animals  drinking  it,  any  idea 
of  the  causation  of  the  disease  by  this  water  must  be  dismissed. 
Moreover,  this  power  of  rapidly  destroying  the  blood  globules  was 
found  to  be  inherent  alike  in  the  water  of  Keith’s  well  and  of 
Falls  Creek,  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  the  latter  being  sup¬ 
plied  to  many  cattle  that  furnished  no  indications  of  this  disease. 
It  she  uld  be  added  that  a  special  physiological  action  of  the  ni¬ 
trites  is  to  induce  dilatation  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  a  con¬ 
dition  apparently  opposed  to  that  of  the  shrunken,  dried,  and 
horny  tissues  of  dry  gangrene.  Everything  tends  to  exclude  the 
water  from  the  list  of  possible  causes. 

ERGOTED  HAY  OR  SMUTTY  CORN  AS  THE  CAUSE. 

In  favor  of  the  theory  of  ergot  as  the  cause  of  the  affection 
which  has  been  investigated  in  the  West,  it  may  be  stated — 
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1st.  That  similar  results  (and  especially  the  dry  gangrene  of 
the  extremities)  are  well  known  to  occur  from  this  cause. 

2d.  That  on  all  the  farms  where  the  disease  was  observed,  and 
where  any  of  the  kind  of  hay  or  cornstalks  fed  to  the  animals  be¬ 
fore  the  attack  could  still  be  examined,  it  was  found  to  be  badly 
affected  with  ergot  or  smut.  In  Kansas  this  was  wild  rye 
{Elymus  virginicus),  millet,  and  maize ;  in  Illinois,  red-top,  {A g- 
rostis  vulgaris)  and  maize. 

3d.  That  when  the  hay  of  last  year’s  crop  (1883)  could  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year  (1882),  as  at  Faunce’s, 
it  was  found  that  the  ergot  in  the  former  was  much  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  in  the  latter. 

4th.  That  animals,  such  as  swine,  running  with  the  cattle  but 
feeding  mainly  on  corn  (maize)  and  consuming  little  or  no  hay, 
escaped  without  exception. 

5th.  That  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  more  dainty  in  their 
feeding,  taking  in  food  in  small  morsels  with  their  delicate,  mo¬ 
bile  lips,  and  habitually  rejecting  whatever  is  unpalatable,  invari¬ 
ably  escaped,  though  running  with  the  sick  cattle  and  supplied 
with  the  same  fodder.  Cattle,  taking  in  large  mouthfuls  with 
their  long,  barbed  tongues,  make  no  such  selection. 

6th.  That  in  a  number  of  cases  the  disease  began  during  a 
period  of  intense  cold,  when  the  supply  of  drinking  water  was 
less  constant  and  abundant  in  connection  with  the  freezing  of 
ponds  and  drinking  troughs. 

7th.  That  in  different  instances  the  herds  were  driven  once 
a  day  to  the  pond  where  the  ice  had  been  broken,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  well  known  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  leaders  of  the 
herd  to  stand  for  a  time  about  the  openings,  drinking  little  on 
account  of  the  cold  of  their  bodies,  of  the  air,  and  of  the  water, 
yet  keeping  back  the  weaker  cattle,  which  in  their  turn  tend  to 
follow  the  herd,  some  without  drinking,  when  a  start  is  made  back 
to  the  yards.  It  is  well  established  that  the  action  of  er«;ot  is 
always  intensified  by  a  deficient  supply  of  water. 

8th.  Dry  gangrene  has  been  unusually  prevalent  in  the 
different  Northern  States  in  the  present  year,  and  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  excess  of  ergot  in  last  year’s  hay,  in  cases 
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where  a  comparison  has  been  made,  suggests  this  as  the  essential 
cause  of  the  disease. 

9th.  In  some  of  the  worst  outbreaks  (Keith’s,  Hindman’s, 
Beard’s,  Kansas  ;  Mason’s,  Founce’s,  Wheeler  boarding  house, 
Wetherholt’s,  Illinois),  the  localities  were  low  and  the  ground 
damp  and  rich,  while  in  several  (Keith’s,  Hindman’s,  Beard’s, 
Kansas;  and  Faunce,  Kibler,  Illinois),  the  places  were  more  or 
less  shaded  by  woods,  both  of  which  conditions  favor  the  growth 
of  ergot. 

10th.  That  in  one  case  at  least  (Faunce’s)  horses  kept  in  the 
yards  with  the  cattle  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on  the  badly 
ergo  ted  hay  became  unwell,  lost  condition  rapidly,  had  sores  in 
the  mouth,  and  slobbered  for  six  weeks  until  spring  weather  set 
in  and  the  effect  of  the  ergot  was  modified  by  a  fuller  allowance 
of  corn. 

11th.  That  in  Effingham  and  adjacent  counties  the  red-top 
hay,  which  was  generally  ergotcd,  was  rejected  by  horses  if  they 
could  get  other  fodder,  and  where  it  was  used  the  animals  did 
badly,  lost  condition  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  slobbered.  This 
hay  was  in  such  ill-repute  that  Mr.  Moore,  who  keeps  horses  on 
livery  at  Effingham,  told  us  this  kind  of  hay  would  not  bring 
over  $3  per  ton,  whereas  ordinary  Timothy  hay  sold  at  $10  per 
ton. 

12th.  Mr.  Mason,  Jasper  County,  Illinois,  informed  us  that 
in  his  district  he  knew  of  twenty  abortions,  or  premature  parturi¬ 
tions,  in  mares,  a  common  result  of  the  continuous  use  of  ergot. 

13th.  Mr.  Schlager,  who  practices  veterinary  medicine  at 
Effingham,  further  states  that  there  has  been  an  unusual  number 
of  difficult  parturitions  in  mares  and  cows  in  the  present  spring. 

14th.  At  Pleasanton,  Linn  County,  Kansas,  on  the  Osage 
River  also,  Colonel  Hamilton,  State  cattle  commissioner,  found 
that  a  number  of  abortions  had  occurred  among  cattle  in  the 
present  season. 

FACTS  APPARENTLY  OPPOSED  TO  CAUSATION  BY  ERGOT  OR  SMUT. 

1st.  The  calves  of  Mr.  Keith,  of  Coffey  County,  the  first 
known  to  be  attacked  in  Kansas,  are  alleged  to  have  been  fed  on 
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sheaf  oats  and  corn  from  their  arrival,  December  13,  up  to  the 
period  of  their  attack,  December  23.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear, 
however,  that  they  had  no  access  to  the  suspected  hay  during  this 
period. 

Mr.  Keith  himself  acknowledged  that  “there  might  have  been 
hay  in  the  racks  ”  during  this  period.  Major  Sims,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
(March  1)  there  was  still  standing  a  stack  of  hay  built  onto  the 
fence  of  the  corral  so  as  to  practically  form  a  portion  of  this  fence. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Hindman’s  cattle  were  taken  sick 
fourteen  days  after  they  were  put  on  the  hav  bought  from  Keith. 
Finally  Mr.  Keith  himself  testifies  that  three  or  four  days  after 
he  received  the  calves  he  turned  them  into  a  small  lot  of  three  or 
four  acres  of  corn  stalks.  Now,  while  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  smut  in  this  corn,  nor  in  this  sheaf  oats,  yet  it  is 
well  known  that  this  fungus  (  Ustilago  Maidis)  has  the  same  effect 
as  ergot  in  inducing  dry  gangrene,  and  as  the  sheaf  oats  have 
been  used  up  and  any  remnants  of  the  corn  stalks  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  stripped,  negative  evidence  is  lacking  as  much  as  positive. 
There  is  only  the  inference  from  common  experience  that  such 
crops  always  have  more  or  less  smut,  and  from  the  proven  abun¬ 
dance  of  ergot  in  the  hay,  implying  a  special  potence  of  those 
climatic  conditions  which  favor  the  growth  of  fungi  in  general, 
and  those  of  ergot  and  smut  in  particular.  This  climatic  influence 
is  of  course  inoperative  in  the  absence  of  the  spores,  but  these 
being  present  there  is  the  presumption  of  a  corresponding  abun¬ 
dance  of  smut  as  of  ergot.  Another  point  is  that  at  the  period 
of  the  outbreak  the  pond  was  low  and  completely  frozen,  and  in 
place  of  breaking  the  ice  Mr.  Keith  supplied  the  water  by  hand¬ 
pumping  from  a  well,  necessitating  several  hours  of  continuous 
work  daily.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  in  some  instances,  the 
daily  supply  procured  by  this  means  should  have  been  slightly 
defective. 

2d.  Mr.  Beard  fed  his  stock  on  hay  very  full  of  ergot,  but 
which  had  been  bought  from  Mr.  Biddison,  and  the  cattle  of  the 
latter,  fed  on  the  same  hay,  were  not  noticed  to  suffer.  A  fact 
of  this  kind  cannot,  however,  negative  the  causative  action  of  the 
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ergot,  as  that  depends  so  much  on  accessories  like  the  other  feed, 
drink,  and  surroundings,  that  better  conditions  will  sometimes 
render  it  comparatively  harmless.  Even  in  Mr.  Beard’s  herd 
only  four  animals  out  of  seventj'-five  suffered,  and  considering  the 
amount  of  ergot  in  the  hay,  this  is  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  from  a  rapid  in  the  river  which 
never  froze  over. 

3d.  The  six  experimental  cattle  placed  on  Mr.  Keith’s  prem¬ 
ises  were  attacked  with  diarrhea,  transient  fever,  and  an  eruption 
in  the  mouth,  though  supplied  with  swamp  hay  quite  clear  of 
ergot.  It  must  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  they  were 
first  placed  for  seven  days  in  a  yard  with  Keith’s  cattle,  where 
they  had  free  access  to  the  ergoted  hay.  The  second  lot  of  four 
experimental  cattle,  which  were  kept  in  the  same  yard  with  access 
to  the  ergoted  hay  for  twenty-four  hours  only,  had  a  slight  and 
transient  elevation  of  temperature  on  the  third  day,  but  no  sores 
of  mouth,  feet,  nor  teats.  The  sheep  that  had  no  access  to  the 
hay  at  any  time  entirely  escaped.  The  fact  that  the  cattle  suffer¬ 
ed  in  degree  proportionate  to  the  opportunity  for  the  ingestion 
of  the  ergoted  hay  strongly  suggests  this  as  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

4th.  Certain  calves  suffered  which’  were  too  young  to  have 
eaten  any  ergoted  hay.  Thus  at  O’Toole’s  a  calf  had  its  mouth 
badly  affected,  though  kept  in  a  park  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  from  that  occupied  by  the  diseased  cows  and  ergoted  hay. 
Its  sick  dam  was,  however,  admitted  to  suckle  it  twice  daily.  At 
Keith’s  a  calf  died  with  intestinal  inflammation  after  sucking  the 
sore  teats  of  its  dam,  which  suffered  from  sloughing  feet,  tail, 
and  ear.  Again,  at  Frebinow’s,  a  five  days  old  calf,  nursed  by  a 
cow  with  feet  in  a  gangrenous  condition,  had  disease  of  the  mouth 
and  interdigital  space. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  such  cases  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Ilensinger  (Path.  Comp.,  Yol.  I,  p.  484)  states  that  “infants  at 
the  breast  have  often  suffered  more  than  the  mothers,  who  had 
made  use  of  the  ergot.”  Bruce,  speaking  from  the  English  stand¬ 
point,  and  with  less  experience  of  the  disease,  says  that  “  infants 
at  the  breast  are  never  attacked  ”  (Diet,  of  Med).  There  is  a 
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strong  presumption  that  the  calves  suffered  from  the  deleterious 
principles  of  the  ergot  secreted  with  the  milk,  and  this  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  absence  of  any  results  from  any  inoculations 
made  with  the  morbid  products  of  such  cases.  Had  it  been  any 
septic  or  organized  poison,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  it 
would  have  perpetuated  itself  more  or  less  in  the  inoculation 
wound. 

5th.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  theory  of  ergotism  that  no 
other  animals  than  cattle  (and  in  one  instance  horses)  suffered. 
The  exemption  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  is  accounted  for,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  by  their  refusal  of  the  ergot  in  the  fodder. 

6th.  It  is  further  objected  that  in  case  of  ergotism  there 
should  have  been  abortions  in  the  pregnant  cows.  This  is  not  a 
necessary  result  of  ergotism,  as  in  one  country  or  time  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  toN  a  particular  result — convulsions  and  paralysis,  gan¬ 
grene  or  abortion — and  not  all  three  of  these  in  the  one  herd  or 
in  one  district. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  however,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
ergot  in  the  red-top  hay  of  Illinois  in  the  present  year  has  been 
coincident  with  an  unusual  number  of  abortions  in  mares. 

{To  be  continued.) 


RESEARCH  FOR  THE  BACILLUS  OF  KOCH 

IN  THE  EXPECTORATE  OF  PHTHISICY  CATTLE.  APPLICATION 
TO  THE  DIAGNOSIS  IN  DOUBTFUL  CASES. 

By  M.  Nooard. 

The  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis,  for  a  long  time  suspected 
by  certain  practitioners,  has  been  at  length  verified  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  important  experiments  of  Villemin,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  somewhat  fanciful  interpretations  given  to  some  of 
the  results  of  these  experiments,  it  was  rationally  to  be  expected 
that  one  day  or  another  tuberculosis  would  be  assigned  its  natural 
position,  and  claim  its  place  in  the  category  of  parasitical  or  mi- 
crobian  diseases.  The  able  and  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Koch  have  now  justified  this  expectation.  The  microbe  of  tuber- 
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culosis  is  a  bacillus  which  is  found  in  all  the  tuberculous  lesions, 
and  even  in  the  products  of  the  expectoration  of  phthisis.  It 
can  be  cultivated  indefinitely  in  artificial  media,  and  when  inocu¬ 
lated  in  the  state  of  purity  in  various  members  of  the  animal 
species,  reproduces  exactly  the  disease  from  which  it  first  pro¬ 
ceeds,  under  every  variety  and  kind  of  form.  These  are  the 
three  principal  conditions  necessary  to  the  actual  scientific  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  subject,  and  which  involve  the  admission,  as  demon¬ 
strated,  of  the  assertion  that  such  lower  organism,  or  microbe,  is 
the  only  cause  of  this  contagious  disease.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to-day  an  acknowledged  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  functional  in  the 
bacillus  of  Koch,  as  anthrax  is  functional  in  the  bacteridie. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  discovery  of  Koch  is 
the  defining  of  the  histo-chemical  characters  special  to  the  tuber¬ 
culous  bacillus,  which  belong  exclusively  to  it,  and  which  have 
never  been  observed  in  any  other  of  the  known  micro  organisms. 
When  placed  in  contact  with  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  any  of 
the  numerous  coloring  matters  obtained  from  aniline,  the  bacillus 
of  Koch  fixes  the  coloring  matter  with  such  a  power  that  if  sub¬ 
mitted  afterwards  to  the  one-third  solution  of  nitric  acid  it  retains 
the  given  coloration,  while  all  the  other  elements,  whether  cells 
or  microbes,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  lose  it  completely  in  a 
few  minutes.  Again,  if,  after  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  prepar¬ 
ation  is  placed  in  another  coloring  solution,  all  the  elements  of 
the  preparation  take  this  second  coloration,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bacillus  of  Koch,  which  alone  retains  the  first*.  In  this 
curious  reaction  we  have  the  proof  that  the  micro-purulent  sputa 
of  phthisis  always  contains  bacilli,  and  at  times  in  considerable 
quantities ;  and  that,  amongst  the  numerous  micro  organisms  that 
may  be  found  in  the  sputa,  the  bacilli  of  Koch  alone  resists  the 
discoloration  by  nitric  acid. 

From  the  publication  of  Koch’s  discovery  (in  April,  1882),  a 
great  number  of  observers  have  essayed  to  repeat  and  to  apply 
his  experiments  in  such  a  manner  that  humane  doctors  of  the 

*  One  exception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favor  of  the  bacillus  of  Lepra, 
the  action  of  which  resembles  that  of  tuberculosis  ;  but  their  difference,  both  in 
size  and  form,  at  once  establishes  their  distinction. 
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present  time  have  become  possessed  of  a  new  element  of  diagnosis 
for  doubtful  cases  of  tuberculosis — to  wit :  that  the  coloration  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  sputa  of  the  patient  is  conclusive  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  be  is  tuberculous.  It  is  but  two  years  since  Koch 
published  bis  discovery,  and  the  cases  may  be  counted  by  thous¬ 
ands  in  which  cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been  verified  by  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  sputa  of  the  patient.  It  is  a  fact, 
moreover,  that,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  where  the  general 
condition  of  the  sick,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  all  the 
stethose  optical  signs  have  seemed  to  justify  a  diagnosis  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  the  constant  absence  of  the  bacillus  of  Koch  from  the 
sputa  has  authorized  and  confirmed  the  reserve  of  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  post  mortem  investigation  has  revealed  the  existence  of 
pulmonary  lesions,  such  as  bronchial  dilatation  and  pulmonary 
sclerosis,  having  nothing  in  common  with  tuberculosis. 

May  not  veterinary  medicine  also  derive  its  share  of  benefit 
from  the  important  discovery  of  Koch  ?  Animals  of  the  bovine 
species,  which  are  of  such  value  in  the  point  of  view  of  human 
food,  are,  like  its  human  victims,  decimated  by  tuberculosis ;  but 
the  identity  of  the  two  affections,  the  bovine  and  the  human,  has 
not  yet  been  demonstratively  established.  Yet  it  may  be  possible 
that  these  two  tuberculiform  diseases  are  of  different  natures  ; 
that  they  spring  from  distinct  causes  ;  that  the  parasite  around 
which  the  tubercle  forms  itself  would  not  be  of  the  same  species 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  researches  of  Colin,  of  Laulanie,  of 
H.  Martin,  etc.,  have  shown  that  foreign  bodies  very  different, 
both  inert  and  living,  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  around  them 
of  tubercles,  morphologically  identical  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
even  to  the  microscope,  in  such  a  way  that  to-day  every  one  ad¬ 
mits  that  what  characterizes  the  tubercle  is  the  specificity 
(Renaut). 

What  connections  exist  between  human  and  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis  ?  Does  the  bacillus  of  Koch  exist  also  in  the  tuberculous 
ox?  If  so,  can  its  presence  be  discovered  in  the  purulent  ex¬ 
pectoration  of  the  sick  ?  Both  of  these  questions  admit  of  an 
affirmative  answer.  It  is  even  so  ;  the  bacillus  of  Koch  exists  in 
tlie  lesion  of  the  tuberculous  bovine,  and  Koch  himself  has  found 
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it  in  twelve  eases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  examined  by  himself. 
The  caseous  centres  contained  them  in  quantity.  But  what  is 
more  important,  in  the  point  of  view  of  diagnosis,  is  that  the 
bacillus  exists  also  in  the  products  of  expectoration,  with  all  the 
specific  characters  indicated  for  that  of  human  tuberculosis,  and 
that  the  same  manipulations  are  sufficient  to  render  them  evi¬ 
dent.  In  doubtful  cases,  then,  and  these  form  the  majority  in 
the  bovines,  the  veterinarian  can,  like  the  physician,  establish  the 
diagnosis  with  certainty,  after  examination  of  the  bronchial  nin- 
cosities  of  the  animal  under  suspicion. 

The  phrase,  “  like  the  physician, ”  may  convey  an  -  exagger¬ 
ated  sense,  for  it  is  easy  for  him  to  obtain  his  patient’s  sputa  for 
examination,  while  it  is  not  so  for  the  veterinary  surgeon,  for  the 
ox  does  not  expectorate.  The  purulent  mncosities  thrown  off 
from  the  bronchial  passages  by  the  act  of  coughing,  are  swal¬ 
lowed  (and  to  this,  may  it  not  be  said  in  passing,  is  doubtless  to 
be  attributed  the  frequency  and  serious  character  of  the  tuber¬ 
culous  lesions  of  the  mesenteric  glands  of  bovines.)  It  is  only 
exceptionally  that  in  a  violent  act  of  coughing  mueo-pus  is  ex¬ 
pectorated  externally.  But  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated.  By 
pulling  the  tongue  outside  of  the  mouth,  deglutition  is  prevented, 
and  if  the  animal  is  made  to  cough,  the  purulent  mncosities  ex¬ 
pelled  fall  on  the  floor  and  can  be  easily  secured  for  examination. 
Of  course,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  healthy  cow 
cough,  but  it  is  not  so  with  a  sick  one. 

Here  are  preparations  of  bronchial  mucosities  obtained  from 
a  tuberculous  cow*  and  treated  by  the  Erlich  method  ;  you  can 
observe  the  presence  of  considerable  numbers  of  very  small 
bacilli  strongly  colored  in  red,  while  the  bottom  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  is  either  colorless  or  colored  in  bine  or  in  brown,  (blue  of 
methylene  or  vesuvine). 

*  The  best  technical  manner  to  follow,  both  the  simplest  and  the  most  rapid, 
is  that  indicated  by  Erlich,  one  of  Koch’s  students.  With  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  oil  of  aniline,  shake  firmly  100  grains  of  distilled  water, 
with  40  grains  of  oil  of  aniline,  and  filter.  Of  this  take  100  grains,  and  of 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuschine,  1  cub.  centim.  :  a  shade  of  mucosity  is 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  between  two  glasses  ;  each  of  these  is  then  rapidly  passed 
two  or  three  times  through  the  flame  of  an  alcoholic  lamp,  to  dry  and  coagulate 
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The  cow  which  served  fur  these  preparations  was  destroyed 
for  anatomical  purposes.  She  was  absolutely  lean  to  an  extreme, 
full  of  tubercles,  even  in  the  muscular  masses — a  curious  condi¬ 
tion  ;  the  udders  were  healthy,  atrophied,  but  not  tuberculous.  I 
extracted  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  milk,  which  was  treated  like 
the  bronchial  inuco-pus ;  numerous  preparations  were  made  of  it, 
but  no  bacilli  could  be  detected.  This  fact  agrees  with  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Bollinger,  which  proved  that  the  raw  milk  of  phthisical 
cows  did  not  transmit  tuberculosis  except  in  the  case  where  the 

adders  were  the  seat  of  tuberculous  lesions. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Since  the  22d  of  May  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  three  phthys- 
ical  cows.  In  one,  the  tuberculous  masses  were  almost  entirely 
calcified  ;  in  all  three  I  observed  in  the  muco-pus  of  the  bronchia 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  bacilli ;  they  were  counted  by 
hundreds  under  the  held  of  the  microscope. 

One  of  the  cows  used  for  the  class  of  operative  surgery 
seemed  to  me  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  She  was  a  living 
skeleton,  had  repeated  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  ejected 
abundant  mucosities ;  auscultation  revealed  a  great  roughness  of 

the  albumen.  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  Erlich  is  then  poured  into  a  watch- 
glass,  and  over  the  surface  of  this  liquid  the  glass  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  side  on  which  the  mucosity  is  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  col¬ 
oring  matter.  The  duration  of  this  contact  is  from  12  to  24  hours,  if  one  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  ordinary  temperature ;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  15  or  20  minutes, 
if  the  watch-glass  is  placed  over  an  alcoholic  lamp  and  left  until  a  slight  vapor 
begins  to  show  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

The  colored  glass  is  then  washed  with  distilled  water,  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  nitric  to  the  third,  just  the  time  necessary  for  all  coloration  to  disappear. 
This  time  varies,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  mucosity  dried  on  the  glass,  from 
ten  seconds  to  a  minute.  The  glass  is  again  washed  with  distilled  water,  then 
put  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  concentrated  aquous  solution  of  bleu  of  methylene 
or  of  vesuvine':  washed  a  last  time  with  distilled  water,  then  dried ;  the  glass, 
which  had  taken  a  handsome  blue  or  marine  color,  is  mounted  with  Canadian 
balsam.  The  bacilli  of  Koch  appear  strongly  colored  in  red ;  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  preparation,  cells,  nuclei  or  microbes,  having  a  blue  or  brown 
coloration. 

The  glass  can  as  well  be  mounted  in  the  balsam  as  soon  after  the  discoloration 
with  the  nitric  acid ;  but  then  the  bacilli  only  appear  strongly  colored  in  red,  the 
remaining  parts  being  colorless  and  nearly  invisible.  The  double  coloration  gives 
the  nicer  preparation. 
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the  vesicular  murmur,  and  some  dry  crepitant  and  sibilant  rales,  dis¬ 
seminated  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  lungs ;  percussion  showed 
dullness  in  the  lower  third  of  both  sides.  A  diagnosis  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  was  made. 

The  examination  of  numerous  preparations  of  expectorated 
mucosities  revealed  a  great  number  of  micro-organisms  of  various 
forms  and  sizes — bacilli,  micrococci,  isolated,  germinated,  in  rods, 
or  in  zooglia,  but  not  one  of  them  had  the  reaction  of  the  bacillus 
of  Koch ;  all  became  discolored  when  dipped  in  nitric  acid  ;  all 
took  the  coloration,  blue,  violet,  maroon,  green,  etc.,  put  on  the 
glass.  No  results  could  be  obtained  from  many  examinations. 
The  autopsy  proved  the  error  of  the  diagnosis,  and  the  truth  of 
Koch’s  method.  There  was  no  trace  of  tuberculosis,  but  on  the 
anterior  median  line  appeared  an  enormous  purulent  pouch,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pneumo-gastric,  having  flattened  the  trachae,  pushed 
the  heart  backwards  in  atrophying  the  right  ventricle.  Neither 
the  pus  of  the  abcess,  nor  the  bronchial  mucosities,  contained  any 
of  the  bacilli  of  Koch. — Archives  Yeterinaires. 


CASES  FROM  A  NOTE  BOOK, 

By  T.  B.  Rogers,  D.V.S. 

Injuries  to  the  Lower  Third  of  the  Tibial  Region  and 

their  Lesson . 

In  the  summer  of  1880  I  was  called  to  attend  a  horse  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the  tibia,  arising,  the  owner 
said,  from  no  apparent  cause.  The  horse  got  a  “little  kick”  over 
the  seat  of  the  injury  two  days  prior  to  the  leg  breaking,  and  while 
being  led  out  to  water  the  displacement  occurred.  Of  course  the  leg 
was  fractured  wholly  or  partially  by  the  kick,  displacement  occur¬ 
ring  afterward  through  muscular  contraction,  Decently  1  was 
called  to  see  a  valuable  five-year-old  mare,  lame  from  a  kick  in 
the  same  region,  and  made  a  diagnosis  of  fracture  without  dis¬ 
placement  ;  the  owner,  doubting  the  correctness  of  my  opinion, 
allowed  the  animal  to  run  at  large  in  the  meadow.  Displacement 
occurred  on  the  twelfth  day  after  reception  of  the  injury  and  the 
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mare  is  now  under  treatment.  Many  similar  cases  are  on  record. 
What  is  the  lesson  ?  Any  injury  by  blow  or  kick  inflicted  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  tibia  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture,  the  animal 
placed  in  slings  and  a  permanent  bandage  placed  on  the  limb.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  insisted  on  from  the  great  tendency  of  these  frac¬ 
tures  to  become  compound  either  through  destruction  of  vitality 
of  the  skin  injured  by  the  kick  or  blow,  or  its  laceration  by  sharp 
ends  of  bone. 

Pulmonary  Hemorrhage. 

I  saw  lately  a  severe  case  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  in 
an  aged  horse,  the  animal  losing  nearly  two  pailfuls  of  blood  in  a 
very  short  time.  Being  satisfied  that  internal  treatment  would 
have  no  influence  on  vessels  having  the  calibre  to  bleed  so  freely, 
I  trusted  to  heart  faintness  for  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage,  which 
occurred  as  soon  as  the  pulse  began  to  falter. 

Melanosis  in  a  two-year-old  colt. 

During  the  past  summer  I  removed  a  nodule  of  melanotic 
matter  the  size  of  a  walnut  from  a  two-year-old  colt  that  I  castra¬ 
ted,  and  the  animal  has  since  had  another  form  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  umbilicus.  This  is  the  youngest  animal  I  ever  knew  to  be 
thus  afflicted.  His  color  was  a  dirty  grey. 

Castration  Standing. 

JbTom  the  advance  sheets  of  Prof.  Liautard’s  work  on  animal 
castration  I  learn  that  he  disapproves  of  this  procedure. 
There  is  only  one  advantage  in  the  operation.  It  is  a  “  big  free 
blow  ”  for  the  operator.  It.  is  “  butchery  ”  not  surgery  ;  it  does 
not  admit  of  the  operation  being  performed  “lege  artis.”  The 
operator  cannot  judge  of  the  length  he  is  cutting  the  cord  or  of 
the  presence  of  adhesions,  and,  as  Professor  Liautard  remarks,  if 
the  surgeon  meets  with  an  unsuspected  hernia  he  is  in  a  bad  shape 
to  deal  with  it. 

Protracted  Pregnancy . 

A  wealthy  gentleman  had  in  his  possession  for  thirteen  months 
a  thoroughbred  Kentucky  mare,  said  to  be  in  foal  at  the  time  of 
purchase.  He  insisted  on  her  being  pregnant,  and  at  the  end  of 
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thirteen  months  called  on  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  College  for 
his  opinion,  said  opinion  being  that  a  further  examination 
would  he  necessary.  Query — was  the  Royal  College  man  in¬ 
tellectual  or  a  practitioner  for  revenue  only.  Fifteen  months  have 
now  elapsed  and  still  that  long  expected  foal  is  not  on  hand. 


CONTRIBUTION  TO  OBSTETRICS. 

By  C.  L.  Moulton,  D.Y.S. 

i  • 

I  sent  to  your  museum  some  time  ago  a  collection  of  foetal 
hones,  that  were  more  or  less  preserved  after  their  long  imprison¬ 
ment  in  utero.  The  history  of  this  case  is  as  follows:  A  cow 
was  purchased  hy  the  post  milkman  here,  from  a  breeder  in 
Kansas,  three  years  ago,  and  driven  here.  She  was  a  fine  looking 
half-bred  Hereford.  The  breeder  said  she  had  had  one  calf  and  was 
with  calf  again  at  the  time  of  sale.  Although  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  pregnant  she  failed  to  show  any  symptoms  of 
parturition.  She  gained  rapidly  in  flesh,  came  in  heat  regularly, 
and  was  frequently  served  during  the  past  three  years.  All  this 
time  she  kept  in  prime  order  and  apparently  enjoyed  the  best  of 
health.  This  spring  the  owner  becoming  discouraged  of  ever 
breeding  her,  she  was  reluctantly  sold  to  the  butcher. 

In  removing  the  intestines  the  butcher  happened  to  take  hold 
of  the  uterus,  and  said  he  thought  it  was  filled  with  gravel.  He 
removed  the  organ  entire  and  brought  it  to  me.  I  found  the 
uterine  walls  very  much  thickened,  and  in  the  very  small  space 
constituting  the  cavity  of  the  uterns,  was  a  collection  of  dirty 
black  looking  fluid,  very  foetid.  In  this  fluid  I  found  the  bones 
I  sent  you.  I  can  readily  understand  how  the  soft  parts  could  be 
absorbed,  but  what  seems  remarkable  to  me  is  that  the  cow  should 
Lave  enjoyed  such  good  health  and  keep  in  such  a  plethoric  con¬ 
dition  all  this  time. 

Another  experience  I  have  had  is  of  much  interest  to  me.  I 
was  called  to  see  a  three-vear-old  heifer,  with  first  calf,  and 
said  to  be  seven  months  gone.  I  found  her  very  uneasy,  continual 
pains,  and  a  large  tumor  protruding  from  the  lips  of  the  vulva. 
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An  examination  showed  me  that  the  os  uteri  was  at  the  lowest 
point  of  this  large  red  protrusion.  The  os  was  very  rigid.  1 
could  not  even  get  one  finger  into  it.  I  ordered  a  narrow  stall 
built  to  raise  the  hind  parts  of  the  cow  some  eighteen  inches  higher 
than  the  forward  parts.  The  tumor  was  bathed  at  first  with  warm, 
and  afterwards  with  cold  water.  Ordered  tinct.  opium  in  one 
ounce  doses  every  six  hours,  and  then  left  her,  promising  to  call  the 
following  morning.  I  found  on  my  second  visit  that  the  protru¬ 
sion  had  entirely  receded.  The  os  was  easily  dilated  with  ung. 
belladonna.  A  dead  fce.tus  was  found  with  its  abdomen  enor¬ 
mously  distended  with  gas,  and  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition 
that  I  readily  ruptured  the  abdominal  walls  with  my  fingers. 
After  the  gas  was  released  there  was  no  futlier  trouble  in  delivery. 
I  removed  the  placenta  and  sponged  the  uterus  with  carbolized 
warm  water.  In  a  few  days  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
vagina  sloughed  and  came  away  in  large  patches.  I  dressed  the 
parts  with  carbolized  oil,  and  the  cow  made  a  good  recovery.  I 
was  very  careful  at  the  time  and  used  plenty  of  carbolized  oil  on 
my  hands  and  arms,  did  not  have  a  wound  of  any  kind  on  them, 
but  nevertheless  I  contracted  a  severe  case  of  blood-poisoning. 
Have  several  scars  on  my  right  arm  by  which  to  remember  that 
case. 


EDITORIAL, 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDI¬ 
CAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  a  few  days  more  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  will  enter  upon  the  twenty-second  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  On  this  occasion  it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  the  lapse  of  its 
majority  by  changing  the  place  of  meeting — which,  indeed,  has 
become  a  necessary  measure  and  a  natural  consequence,  not  only 
of  the  growth  of  the  Association  itself,  but  also  of  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  at  large. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Association,  which  took  place  in 
the  old  Astor  House,  New  York  city,  and  where  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  signed,  the  names  placed  on  record  for  the  for 
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mation  of  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
were  blit  few.  But  a  good  record  it  was  for  all,  and  especially  for 
those  self-educated  men  who  were  thus  acknowledging  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  profession  they  had  chosen.  Little  by  little, 
however,  and  year  by  year,  the  Association  as  it  grew  older  en¬ 
larged  its  list  of  members,  and  so  increased  its  catalogue,  that  to¬ 
day,  in  visiting  any  portion  of  the  country,  whether  in  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East  or  the  West,  the  members  may  be  sure  of 
finding  a  glad  welcome  from  their  fellows  who  hold  a  certificate 
of  membership.  Her  motto  ought  to  be  “  Union,”  for  since  her 
foundation  it  has  always  been  her  prime  endeavor  .to  unite  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  a  true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Thus 
we  trust  that  the  visit  to  Cincinnati,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  an¬ 
niversary,  will  not  fail  to  bring  many  worthy  members  of  the 
profession  into  friendly  contact  and  useful  acquaintanceship. 

The  growth  of  our  special  department  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States  has  been  so  great  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
many  sections  of  our  continent  are  now  provided  with  competent 
veterinarians,  which  heretofore  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
ailing  animals  to  the  care  of  ignorance  and  charlatanism.  While 
a  few  years  since  the  veterinarians  of  the  country  could  be 
counted  by  two  or  three  hundreds,  our  recent  statistics  show  over 
a  thousand  names  in  our  ranks.  Are  not  these  all-sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  is  by 
a  natural  law,  so  to  speak,  crowded  beyond  the  sphere  they  had 
heretofore  occupied,  and  why  they  are  justified  in  going  to  meet 
their  friends  in  the  metropolis  of  Ohio  ? 

We  may  expect  that  at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati  some  diffi¬ 
culties  will  present  themselves  in  the  matter  of  organization.  The 
question  of  admission  to  membership  may  not  be  carried  out  as 
promptly  as  some  candidates  would  choose.  The  presentation  of 
credentials  from  veterinary  societies  will  probably  be  thought 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be,  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  meeting ;  the  Comitia  Minora  ought  to  be  ready  to  work  at 
an  early  hour,  and  the  Board  of  Censors  should  be  prepared  to 
report  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting.  If  the  organization  is  well 
managed,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  record  a  grand  meeting. 
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All  the  veterinary  associations  we  know  of  in  the  East  have 
promised  to  select  their  delegates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  our  Western  confreres  will  appear  in  goodly  numbers  to 
meet  them.  Let  us,  then,  have  a  good  and  a  large  meeting;  and 
if  the  officers  have  respectively  performed  their  duties,  we  are 
sure  to  have  also  a  very  interesting  one. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA— ITS 
APPEARANCE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

We  hear  the  startling  announcement,  “  There  can  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken 
out  in  Illinois.”  The  lofty  Alleghanies,  whose  ridges,  it  has 
been  boastfully  claimed,  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  its  west¬ 
ward  progress,  have  not  hindered  its  transit,  and  the  West  is  at 
length  suffering  from  the  presence  of  the  dreaded  infection.  Act¬ 
ing-Commissioner  Carman  has  telegraphed  to  “  take  all  means 
deemed  necessary,”  but  the  absorbing  question  confronts  ns,  can 
any  means  be  expected  to  succeed,  in  view  of  the  reported  fact 
that  already  twenty-one  animals  from  infected  herds  have  been 
carried  into  other  States  ? 

The  facts  attending  the  history  of  the  connection  of  the  veter¬ 
inarians  of  the  United  States  with  this  disease  are  of  very  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  serve,  to  a  great  extent,  to  make 
the  profession  in  America  a  laughing-stock  for  the  veterinarians 
of  other  countries. 

That  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  at  some  points  in 
the  New  England  States,  was  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  all. 
The  commission  of  Gen.  Patrick  and  Prof.  Law  and  his  able 
body  of  inspectors  had  established  it  beyond  the  denial  of  the 
strongest  skepticism ;  but  its  limitation  within  the  Eastern  ter¬ 
ritory  had  been  proved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  report  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Lyman.  But  to  what  advantage  were 
their  labors,  and  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  the  liberal  outlay  of 
money  involved  in  the  work,  beyond  the  organization  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  with  Prof.  J.  Law  as  the  president, 
to  stand  sentinel  over  the  evil,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the 
importation  of  other  animal  diseases  ?  • 
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The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  with  Dr.  E.  Salmon,  its 
chief,  have  lately  entered  upon  the  work  of  taking  a  census  of  the 
sickly  animals  which  may  be  found  in  the  States  hitherto  known 
to  be  infected. 

The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health  is  fighting  again  its  periodical 
battle  with  the  local  swill-milk  associations  upon  the  question  of 
the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  long-existing 
and  too  well  known  infected  districts  in  that  city.  The  Board  is 
supported  by  Prof.  L.  McLean  and  other  veterinarians,  while  the 
swill-milk  interest  employs  Prof.  B.  W.  Finlay  and  some  others 
as  advocates  and  defenders. 

And  what  is  the  gist  of  all  this  ? 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Cattle  Commission  has,  in  all  probability, 
been  prevented  from  more  closely  watching  the  progress  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  by  a  point  of  official  etiquette,  in  the  fear  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  which  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  is  laboring  (?).  And  this  bureau  has  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  disease  westward  by  the 
pressure  of  a  more  important  affair,  in  the  East,  to  wit,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  inquiry  as  to  what  may  be  the  exact  number  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  cows  inhabiting  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  It  is  thought  to  be  important  to  know  whether  a 
given  region  contains  just  one  hundred,  or  only  ninety-nine  indis¬ 
posed  cattle,  for  in  the  first  case  Congress  may  be  relied  upon  to 
appropriate  funds  to  sustain  a  conflict  with  the  enemy,  but  not  if 
feeling  only  the  pressure  of  an  odd  number  with  only  two  figures. 
It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  value  of  a  census  of 
sick  cows,  which,  in  order  to  be  effective  in  respect  to  inducing 
public  aid  and  exciting  public  alarm,  must  be  governed  by  the 
theory  that  ninety-nine  cases  may  be  ignored  as  to  the  danger  of 
communicating  infection  to  other  cattle,  and  only  when  the  num¬ 
ber  requires  three  figures  to  write  it,  it  becomes  a  stupendous 
economic  evil  and  fearful  hygienic  scourge. 

As  to  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Health,  their  action  will  at  least 
show  once  more  that  there  are  veterinarians  in  these  infected  dis¬ 
tricts  who  are  faithless  as  to  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  that  city,  and  are,  on  the  contrary,  willing  to  look 
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upon  animals  sick  with  lung  affections  as  never  being  ill  with  any 
but  mere  sporadic  inflammatory  disease  of  the  air-passages,  and 
who  thus  place  themselves  on  the  enviable  list  of  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that  the  disease  exists  in  that  district. 

Result  of  all  these  : — 

“  There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt ,  contagious  jpleuro-'pneu- 
monia  has  broken  out  in  Illinois.” 


SANITARY  STATEMENTS  AGAIN. 

We  have  time  and  again  called  upon  our  readers,  and  upon 
members  of  the  profession  also,  for  facts  relating  to  contagious 
diseases,  and  we  have  always  pointed  out  to  our  friends  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so.  In  fact  we  have  tried  to  show  how  this  is  a 
duty  due  not  only  the  profession,  but  to  the  public  at  large.  We 
are  satisfied  that  from  the  publication  of  sanitary  statements  of 
the  true  extent  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  a 
great  deal  of  public,  national,  and  even  international  good  might 
be  derived.  That  we  are  not  mistaken  is  shown  us  by  the  letters 
we  receive  with  the  return  statements,  in  which  the  writers  always 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  such  publication — letters  and  state¬ 
ments  for  which  we  offer  our  thanks  to  all  who  have  sent  them. 

We  have  not,  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  received  the 
statements  of  the  veterinary  officials,  nor  of  State  veterinarians, 
nor  of  veterinarians  connected  with  boards  of  health.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  supposed  that  they  would  take  the  necessary  trouble. 
Working  for  the  profession  is  a  different  affair  from  that  of  govern¬ 
mental  offices.  But  at  least,  if  we  cannot  give  to  our  statements 
the  strength  and  completeness  they  would  possess  if  they  were,  so . 
to  speak,  “official,”  we  will  be  able  to  give  them  a  certain  in¬ 
dorsement  of  official  function,  since,  instead  of  being  made  by  a 
few,  they  will  come  from  a  majority  of  theveterinary  surgeons  of 
the  land. 

We  once  more,  and  will  again,  urgently  ask  our  readers,  and 
in  fact  all  veterinarians,  to  mail  us  monthly,  or  every  three 
months,  a  statement  of  the  contagious  diseases  they  may  have 
encountered  in  their  practice,  and  hope  that  official  veterinarians 
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also  will  realize  the  fact  that  our  object  is  not  personal,  and  that 
they  will  yet  come  to  our  assistance  in  despite  of  red  tape  restric¬ 
tions. 

Our  report  for  the  first  semester  of  1884  is  published  in  this 
issue.  Incomplete  as  it  is,  we  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  and 
useful. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  HUMAN  DIPHTHERIA  TO  FOWLS. 

By  Dr.  L.  Roth. 

The  doctor  has  made  the  transmission  of  human  diphtheria  to 
fowls  the  subject  of  some  interesting  observations.  While  treat¬ 
ing  two  children  in  a  family  affected  with  scarlet  fever  compli¬ 
cated  with  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  he  one  day  noticed  in  front  of 
the  bed  of  one  of  the  children,  and  on  the  floor,  a  long  band  of 
epidermis,  and  was  told  that  others  had  been  expelled  at  previous 
times  since  the  period  of  desquammation,  which  had  been  thrown 
away  and  swept  upon  the  manure  pit  in  the  yard,  where  some 
thirty  hens  and  six  young  roosters  were  kept.  Six  days  after, 
ten  of  the  hens  were  found  suffering  with  diphtheria,  with  all  its 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  notwithstanding  the  isolation  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  all  the  others  became  more  or  less 
affected.  The  mortality  was  about  six  per  cent. —  Wochus  fur 
Thierh. 

A  CASE  OF  SPASM  OF  THE  STERNO-M AXILLARIS  MUSCLE 

IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  M.  J.  Buhler. 

This  rare  affection  was  observed  by  the  author  in  an  animal 
whose  history  was,  that  several  days  previous  he  had  suddenly 
stopped  eating  and  remained  for  several  minutes  with  the  mouth 
open  ;  showing  the  same  symptom  subsequently,  also  while  at 
work.  During  these  manifestations  the  superior  parts  of  the 
sterno-maxillaris  were  spasmodically  prominent,  and  projected 
above  the  parotid  glands.  These  were  of  several  minutes’  dura- 
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tion,  and  were  followed  by  immediate  relief,  which  allowed  the 
animal  to  continue  eating.  The  treatment  consisted  in  frictions 
along  the  length  of  the  muscle,  of  a  liniment  made  of  60  grammes 
of  chloroform  and  150  of  spirits  of  hyosciamus. — Schweizer- 
Archiv  fur  ThierA. 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  IN  THE  DOG. 

By  M.  A.  Mathis. 

After  a  summary  of  the  literature  on  this  subject,  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  names  of  various  writers,  the  author  gives  the  history 
of  the  patient  as  follows :  The  animal  had  already  been  under  our 
care  for  an  attack  of  endocarditis,  from  which  he  recovered. 
Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  lost  his  strength,  becoming  lazy, 
and  complaining  at  the  slightest  movement ;  and  sometimes  per¬ 
sisting  in  constantly  keeping  near  the  tire.  For  the  last  few 
months  his  appetite  had  been  capricious,  and  he  had  became 
much  constipated.  He  micturated  very  often,  a  little  at  a  time, 
every  hour,  then  every  half  hour,  and  is  now  a  regular  annoyance 
to  his  owner  on  that  account.  His  thirst  was  very  great,  and  he 
had  lost  considerable  flesh.  His  old  endocarditis  has  left  no 
mark  behind;  his  pulse  is  110;  temperature,  39°;  lungs  and 
liver  and  other  intestines  apparently  healthy.  Diabetes  was  first 
suspected,  but  an  examination  of  the  urine  failed  to  reveal  the 
presence  of  sugar,  and  a  diagnosis  of  Bright’s  disease  was  made, 
and  a  fatal  prognosis  given.  The  animal  was  then  abandoned  by 
his  owner  and  destroyed.  The  lesions  found  in  the  kidneys  are 
summarised  as  follows :  1st.  Arteritis  and  periarteritis,  well 
marked  and  generalized ;  2d.  Sclerosis,  by  propagation  of  the 
vascular  lesions  ;  3d.  Atrophy  and  degeneration,  with  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  epithelium,  occlusion  of  the  tubuli,  and  formation  of 
miliary  cysts — all  of  which  constitute  the  lesions  found  in  Bri  gilt’s 
disease. — Journal  de  Zootechnie. 


A  CASE  OF  PHARYNGITIS,  WITH  PROBABLE  ALTERATION  OF 

THE  PNEUMO-GASTRIC. 

By  M.  Baudon. 

In  May  last  the  author  was  called  to  see  a  gray  stallion,  which 
the  day  previous  had  refused  his  food  ;  his  mastication  was  in- 
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complete,  he  drank  freely,  the  liquid  not  returning  by  the  nos¬ 
trils;  foeces  hard  and  dry;  bones  flexible;  pressure  on  the 
larynx  produced  an  averted  weak  cough  ;  there  was  no  swelling 
of  the  throat;  respiration  slightly  difficult ;  sounds  on  auscultation 
normal ;  same  discharge,  yellow  and  reddish,  from  the  nose ; 
pulse  irregular  and  soft,  58  per  minute  ;  mucous  membrane  not 
injected,  but  yellowish  ;  general  appearance  good  ;  locomotion 
normal. 

Diagnosis. — Uncertain.  Pharyngitis,  or  perhaps  pneumonia  of 
the  anterior  lobes. 

Treatment. — Counter  irritants  to  the  throat;  seton  to  the 
chest ;  electuary  of  antimony.  After  three  days  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  the  animal  suddenly  fell  and  died  without  apparent  pain. 

Post  mortem. — The  following  lesions  were  found  :  lungs  con¬ 
gested,  not  hepatized ;  trachea  and  bronchia  contained  white 
spumous  mueosities ;  liver  larger  than  usual,  pale,  slightly  yellow¬ 
ish,  normal  in  consistency ;  heart  black,  syrupy  blood  in  the  right 
ventricle,  fibrinous  clot  in  the  left,  structure  normal ;  kidneys  ap¬ 
parently  sound  ;  intestines  not  examined  ;  muscles  pale  aud  color¬ 
less;  throat,  two  tumors  were  found  at  the  origin  of  the  oesoph¬ 
agus,  of  the  size  of  a  hen-egg,  resting  on  the  infero-posterior  face 
of  the  guttural  pouches,  and  on  the  superior  face  of  the  larynx, 
oesophagus  and  origin  of  the  trachea — their  interior  seemed  to 
be  formed  of  several  small  abscesses,  and  contained  a  yellowish 
white  pus  of  a  fetid  odor. 

Mr.  A.  Mathis  considered  these  as  postero-pharyngeal  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  which  had  undergone  degeneration,  the  diseased 
process  of  which  had  probably  involved  the  pneumo-gastric 
nerves. — Ibid. 

COLICS— VOMITING— RECOVERY. 

By  M.  Gavard. 

A  Normandy  mare,  six  years  of  age,  suffering  with  colics  for 
two  hours,  and  treated  b}?  the  alkaloids  of  the  dosimetrical  school, 
was  shown  to  the  author  on  the  12th  of  February.  Her  loins 
were  hard  ;  mucous  membranes  injected  ;  arteries  hard ;  abdomen 
heavy  and  hard  forward,  and  not  tympanitic;  colicy  pains,  mild. 
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She  was  given  an  eleeturary  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  croton 
oil.  Half  an  hour  after,  she  manifested  all  the  symptoms  of  vom¬ 
iting.  Careful  examination  of  the  left  jugular  groove  failed  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  oesophageal  jabot,  but  gave  rise  to  signs 
of  pain,  and  were  soon  accompanied  by  the  rejection  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  an  acid  liquid  by  both  nostrils.  This  vomiting  was 
repeated  several  times.  Expecting  a  fatal  termination,  the  animal 
was  left  alone,  and  she  soon  laid  down,  moving  her  extremities 
violently  at  times,  then  suddenly,  after  a  strong  effort,  remaining 
perfectly  quiet.  As  the  nurse  who  attended  her  went  to  remove 
the  surcingle  and  the  blanket  which  covered  her,  she  suddenly 
rose,  and  seemed  to  have  entirely  recovered.  She  has  since  then 
been  at  regular  work,  and  enjoys  excellent  health. — Ibid. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty -second  annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  will  be  hold  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th.  at  10  A.  M. 

It  might  be  stated,  as  an  extra  inducement  for  Eastern  veter¬ 
inarians  to  attend  this  meeting,  that  on  the  night  of  Sept.,  17th 
the  Order  Cincmnatus  will  have  a  grand  parade.  The  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Exposition  will  also  be  in  progress  at  that  time.  It  will 
be  well,  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hotels,  to  secure 
rooms  in  advance  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

In  reference  to  routes  west,  Dr.  J.  Meyers,  Jr.,  writes  me 
that  in  his  opinion  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Hail- 
road  is  the  shortest;  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  is 
the  nicest  route,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Hailroad,  for 
natural  scenery,  hills,  valleys  and  rough  country,  is  most  notable. 

Ch.  B.  Michener,  Sec. 
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FISTULA  AFTER  ENTEROTOMY. 

Editor  Review : 

In  the  July  number  of  Review,  H.  F.  James  reports  a  case 
of  fistula  of  the  colon  as  a  sequel  of  enterotomy.  If  I  understand 
Mr.  James  rightly  I  think  he  does  not  hold  the  operation  in  very 
high  esteem.  I  too  have  had  bad  results,  but  only  in  a  very  small 
majority  of  cases.  I  think  there  is  no  operation  that  has  saved 
the  lives  of  so  many  horses,  nor  one  that  may  give  the  veterinary 
surgeon  so  much  credit  as  enterotomy  properly  done. 

I  could  not  give  the  number  of  cases  punctured,  but  for  the 
time  I  have  been  in  practice  and  the  amount  done  I  have  punctured 
a  great  many  horses,  both  from  the  side  and  from  the  rectum, 
and  have  never  had  cause  to  regret  making  the  operation.  1  have 
had  trouble  in  but  four  operations,  in  two  cases  a  simple  abscess. 
The  first  a  sorrel  pacing  horse  seven  years  old,  used  as  a  road 
horse.  One  week  from  the  time  of  puncturing  I  found  him  exhibit¬ 
ing  colicy  pains  ;  on  examination  I  found  the  site  of  puncture  some¬ 
what  swollen  but  no  fluctuation.  I  wfts  able  to  introduce  a  fine 
probe  into  the  original  wound  and  found  deep  seated  pus ;  made  a 
large  opening  which  gave  immediate  relief ;  wound  healed  ;  had  no 
further  trouble. 

Second  case,  a  gray  mare  seven  years  old,  used  for  livery. 
Abscess  showed  three  days  after  puncture.  This  abscess  was 
superficial  and  after  being  freely  opened  made  rapid  recovery. 

Third  case,  a  large  gray  mare  eight  years  old,  used  in  a  coal 
cart.  Within  six  months  had  three  severe  attacks  of  acute  indi¬ 
gestion,  the  last  attack  followed  by  impaction.  In  the  first  attack 
she  was  punctured  three  times,  the  second  four  times,  the  third 
attack,  four  times  during  the  night  and  again  at  nine  o’clock  the 
following  morning ;  each  time  on  the  right  side.  Bowels  did  not 
move  until  the  fourth  day,  after  that  the  mare  improved  rapidly, 
until  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  when  she  took  a  chill.  When 
I  saw  her  she  was  dull,  limbs  cold,  pulse  accelerated,  temperature 
106^,  found  large  superficial  abscess  about  the  centre  of  space 
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between  ilium  and  last  rib  high  up  (site  of  puncture) ;  opened 
abscess.  Gave  spts.  vini.,  tree.,  ^  i  5  spts.  aeth.  nit.,  ^  ii  as 
a  drench  in  one  quart  of  water;  also  quinine  sulpli.,  3 ii»  hi  bolus. 
M  are  did  well  for  three  davs,  when  another  abscess  formed  direct- 
ly  over  point  of  ilium  showed  similar  symptoms,  and  was  treated 
the  same  as  the  first.  Mare  soon  recovered. 

Fourth  case,  a  small  bay  gelding  twelve  years  old,  used  as  a 
family  horse ;  he  had  not  been  out  of  stable  for  several  days  when 
called  to  see  him.  I  found  him  with  some  pain  and  somewhat 
bloated.  The  case  was  obstinate,  did  not  change  much  for  six  hours, 
when  tympanitis  became  more  prominent.  I  then  punctured  and 
got  a  good  flow  of  gas,  the  horse  soon  recovering.  Saw  no  more  of 
the  horse  for  five  days,  when  I  was  called  in  to  see  him.  Found 
horse  in  apparent  good  health,  except  that  trocar  wound  had  not 
closed,  and  it  had  a  discharge  of  whitish  matter.  This  surprised 
me,  but  with  some  difficulty  I  passed  the  whole  length  of  a  six-inch 
probe  into  the  opening.  Then  I  diagnosed  fistula  of  the  colon 
or  ccecum.  Treatment  consisted  of  charging  a  long  fine  pointed 
syringe  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  argenti  nitras,  passing 
it  (as  near  as  I  could  guess)  nearly  to  the  intestine,  when  I  slowly 
discharged  while  withdrawing  it.  Had  no  further  discharge  except 
a  little  pus.  The  external  part  of  fistula  was  very  obstinate  but 
finally  yielded  to  treatment. 

While  I  heartily  agree  with  my  friend  Mr.  James  in  saying, 
Let  us  have  some  of  the  bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet,  I  must  say 
that  in  regard  to  the  results  of  enterotomy  the  sweets  predom¬ 
inate  over  the  bitter  by  a  large  majority. 

Y  ours, 

Wm.  R.  Howe,  V.S. 


THE  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

The  letter  published  in  the  August  Review  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Plageman,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  again  bringing  the  State 
association  question  before  the  profession.  Dr.  Plageman  is 
evidently  endeavoring  to  smooth  matters  after  a  fashion,  but  he 
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carefully  keeps  from  any  comments  on  the  important  points  at 
issue,  viz.,  whether  the  regulars  should  have  the  privilege  of 
calling  conventions  and  deciding  on  the  proper  means  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  or  should  the  irregulars  be  allowed 
to  take  the  initiative  in  such  matters,  together  with  the  proposed 
licensing  powers  of  these  associations,  and  the  attendant  evils 
which  I  have  fully  pointed  out.  lie  asserts  that  I  object  to  some 
distinguished  practitioners  (the  italics  are  mine),  who  signed  the 
conventional  call  at  this  city.  Now,  I  am  well  aware,  as  are 
many  others,  that  there  are  many  non-graduates  whose  scientific 
attainments  and  skill  as  practitioners  justly  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  our  ranks,  but,  as  I  will  soon  try  to  show,  Dr.  Plageman’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  this  comparatively  small  body  of  gentlemen  act  as 
a  leaven  for  the  rest,  is  singularly  unhappy.  One  distinguished 
practitioner  here  gravely  informs  a  certain  party  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  coronal,  pedal  and  navicular  bone  being  con¬ 
tained  in  a  horse’s  hoof;  there  was  simply  one  “solid  chunk  ”  of 
bone.  “  Distinguished  practitioner  ”  No.  2  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  bad  outbreak  of  glanders  and  farcy  in  a  drayman’s 
stable,  symptons  too  plainly  marked  to  justify  a  mistake,  and  sores 
all  over  body.  He  proceeds  to  treat  by  smearing  animals  with 
liniment,  and  it  is  left  to  the  common  sense  of  a  horse-shoer, 
making  no  pretensions  whatever  to  professional  knowledge,  to 
suggest  that  a  few  musket  balls  would  be  more  appropriate  in 
their  treatment  “than  greasy  washes,  which  suggestion  is  in  time 
adopted.  “  Distinguished  practitioner”  No.  3  brings  a  horse  to 
be  shod  after  cure  of  sand-crack  ;  shoer  hooks  and  draws  out 
gutta  percha  composition  with  which  said  crack  had  been  cured  ; 
case  redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  No.  3,  of  course.  “  Dis. 
tinguished  practitioner  ”  No.  4  is  called  in  to  find  why  a  certain 
animal  is  off  its  feed  ;  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  bad  shoeing  and 
very  painful  corns,  which  after  a  hard  day’s  battering  over  the 
pavement,  makes  the  animal  so  sore  that  lie  lies  down  as  soon  as 
possible  after  getting  into  the  stable :  Diagnosis — neuralgia  of 
jaws,  and  is  blistered  therefor.  “Distinguished  practitioner”  No. 
5  has  an  infallible  cure  for  tetanus:  bleeds  from  the  nose,  tip  of 
tail,  and  all  four  coronets — one  drop  of  blood  from  each  place  is 
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sufficient ;  object,  to  keep  up  the  circulation.  “  Distinguished 
practitioner  ”  No.  6  is  entrusted  with  case  of  purpura ;  character¬ 
istic  swellings  and  petechia  all  there.  Diagnosis — dropsy  of  the 
kidney.  Treatment — setons  through  swellings  and  glauber  salts. 
And  so  I  could  go  on  until  I  had  cited  an  infinity  of  such  cases 
as  I  am  personally  aware  of,  and  both  my  readers  and  myself  were 
tired  out.  I  quote  from  the  letter  :  “  The  admission  of  members 

to  our  State  associations  is  conducted  with  care  and  judgment,  and 
we  admit  or  reject  candidates  according  to  their  credentials  and 
examinations.”  From  what  we  know  of  the  formation  of  the 
Missouri  State  Association,  the  care  and  judgment  must  have  been 
exercised  with  penurious  frugality,  as  we  say  out  west.  If  the 
credential  and  examination  parts  were  adhered  to,  will  Dr.  Plagc- 
inan  or  some  one  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  affair, 
kindly  formulate  what  in  future  are  to  be  recognized  as  creden¬ 
tials,  and  also  give  us  a  list  of  examination  questions,  percentages 
made  on  such,  and  other  points  of  interest.  What  are  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  that  mystic  body,  the  State  Board  of  Censors  ? 
We  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  therefore  watch  pro¬ 
fessional  institutions  with  the  greatest  interest.  Our  platform 
remains  as  before.  “We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  proper  way  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  is  to  form  a  coalition  with 
quackery.”  The  distinguished  practitioner  theory  won’t  hold 
water,  and  instead  of  Dr.  Plageman  throwing  a  clearer  light  on 
the  subject,  the  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at,  is  that  we  are 
about  in  the  same  place  we  started  from. 

E.  F.  James,  V.S. 


Cold  Douche  in  Colic. — Dr.  Tepliashin  (  Vratch )  speaks 
very  strongly  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  cold  irrigations  applied 
to  the  abdomen  in  colic,  by  directing  to  the  painful  region  a  thin 
stream  of  cold  water  from  a  teapot  lifted  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  abdomen.  Fie  has  seen  rapid  relief  of  even  the 
most  excruciating  pains  follow  from  this  when  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  opium  and  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  had 
failed. — Gaillard’s  Medical  Journal. 
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SEMESTRICAL  STATEMENTS,  ENDING  JULY  1st,  1884. 


STATES. 

Anthrax. 

Contagious 

Pleuro- 

Pneumonia. 

Foot  and 
Mouth 

Disease. 

Glanders 

and  Farcy. 

Hog  Cholera. 

Hydrophobia 

Texas  Fever. 

Tuberculosis 

*1  Alabama . 

13 

7 

57 

1 

2  Colorado . 

20 

5 

30 

3  Connecticut . 

50 

100 

2 

4  Dakota . 

33 

36 

5  Delaware . 

6 

33 

2 

6  Illinois . 

14 

7 

24 

2 

8 

7  Indiana . 

4 

40 

2 

8  Iowa . 

49 

32 

128 

5 

9  Kansas . 

30 

80 

1 

10  Maine . 

44 

3 

1 

11  Maryland . 

3 

12 

12  Massachusetts . 

50 

11 

1 

13  Michigan . 

2 

14  Missouri . 

2 

5 

15  New  Hampshire . 

16  New  Jersey . 

4 

133 

73 

49 

4 

24 

17  New  York . 

16 

86 

40 

4 

7 

18  Ohio . 

6 

2 

2 

1 

19  Pennsylvania . 

14 

7 

24 

6 

8 

20  Rhode  Island . 

1 

21  Texas . 

6 

1 

7 

1 

22  Virginia . 

11 

3 

5 

23  Wisconsin . 

24  Wyoming  Terr . 

None. 

11 

1 

Few. 

Total . 

185 

136 

44 

480 

454 

35 

117 

71 

Diseases  for  WHion  no  Record  was  Kept. 

Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  New  York  State  and  Maryland. 

Texas  Fever  in  Kansas  and  Maryland. 

Hog  Cholera,  abundant  in  Virginia,  Michigan,  Maine  and  Texas.  In  Virginia 
the  loss  is  estimated  at  $10,000  in  four  months. 


*1,  Dr.  P.  Z.  Colsson.  2,  S.  Stevens,  S.  Bock  and  G.  C.  Faville.  3,  F.  E. 
Rice  and  Th.  Bland.  4,  G.  S.  Agersborg.  5,  W.  B.  Rowland.  6,  M.  H.  McKil- 
lip,  J.  Albright,  J.  B.  Galt,  J.  J.  Vanderzee  and  M.  R.  Trumbower.  7,  B.  E. 
Stauffer,  C.  H.  Gollatz,  J.  N.  Navin  and  A.  D.  Galbraith.  8,  C.  H.  Flynn,  J. 
Henry,  W.  P.  Robins  and  M.  Stalker.  9,  A.  A.  Holcombe  and  A.  W.  Hoover. 

10,  G.  H.  Bailey.  11,  W.  Dougherty  and  T.  W.  Sprauklein.  12,  W.  Bryden, 
W.  H.  Haskell,  T.  S.  Very,  E.  F.  Thayer  and  L.  H.  Howard.  13,  J.  Sutton. 
14,  H.  F.  James  and  T.  E.  White.  15,  L.  T.  Hazen.  16,  W.  G.  Schmidt,  W. 

11.  Arrowsmith,  J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Corlies,  E.  L.  Loblein  and  J.  C.  Force. 
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17,  H.  W.  Bath,  J.  Faust,  S.  S.  Field,  W.  H.  Pendry,  Richard  Kay,  C.  Burden, 
J.  Hollingsworth,  H.  B.  Boyd,  W.  C.  Bretherton,  J.  J.  Baker,  J.  S.  Sutchilfe, 
W.  S.  Devoe,  L.  W.  Terwilliger,  H.  T.  Foote,  W.  Cutting  and  J.  Lindsay. 

18,  J.  C.  Myers,  Jr.,  J.  H.  St.  Clair,  W.  R.  Howe,  L.  P.  Chase,  L.  D.  Blanchard 
<  and  J.  N.  Krowl.  19,  W.  H.  Knight,  D.  M.  Kain,  C.  T.  Goentner,  D.  K.  Light, 

W.  H.  Hoskins  and  W.  H.  Ridge.  20,  J.  O.  Tillinghast.  21,  F.  J.  Smith. 
22,  J.  W.  Wood,  H.  S.  Hogsett,  C.  B.  Robinson  and  J.  A.  Myers.  23,  A.  Val¬ 
erius.  24,  J.  D.  Hopkins. 

( From  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ,  Statistics  and 
Health,  Manitoba ,  Canada.) 

u  Live  stock  appear  to  be  almost  free  from  disease.  With  the 
exception  of  glanders  among  horses,  which  unhappily  prevails  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  nothing  has  been  reported.  During  the 
winter  cattle  were  troubled  in  a  few  places  with  a  swelling  on  the 
jawrs,  but  that  all  passed  away  with  opening  of  spring  and  nothing 
has  been  reported  at  this  writing  as  ailing  them.  A  number  of 
farmers  lost  their  sows  and  litters,  the  cause  being  attributed  to 
overfeeding  before  pigging.  There  being  large  quantities  of 
wheat  of  an  inferior  quality  on  hand  in  many  places  it  was  largely 
used  as  feed  and  instead  of  feeding  sparingly  the  reverse  appears 
to  have  been  the  case,  and  the  many  deaths  which  occurred  among 
hogs  was  the  result.  The  country  possesses  many  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  farmers  who  will  have  to  make  their  calling  a  study 
in  every  respect  if  they  expect  to  get  on  and  prosper. 

“The  operations  of  the  Veterinary  Sanitary  Service  of  the 
Department  during  June  were  confined  to  horses,  no  cases  of 
infectious  or  contagious  disease  among  any  other  animals  having 
been  reported  to  district  veterinarians.  During  the  month  district 
veterinarians  paid  thirty-five  visits  of  inspection,  nineteen  being 
first  visits  and  sixteen  periodical.  The  time  occupied  in  these 
inspections  was  thirty  days,  1023  miles  being  travelled,  854  by 
road  and  169  by  rail.  The  number  of  horses  inspected  during 
first  visits  was  thirty-eight.  Fifteen  horses  were  condemned  as 
affected  with  glanders  or  farcy  and  were  destroyed ;  twelve  were 
quarantined  on  suspicion  of  being  affected  with  glanders  or  farcy. 
No  cases  of  mange  were  reported.  Of  the  fifteen  cases  of  glan¬ 
ders  or  farcy  destroyed  Brandon,  Lisgar  and  Selkirk  counties  had 
three  each ;  D’Iberville  two,  and  Manchester,  Portage  la  Prairie, 
Souris  River  and  Dutferin  one  each. 
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MEDICAL  REGISTER  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  CONNECTICUT. 

By  W.  T.  White,  M.D. 

The  present  volume,  the  twenty-second  of  the  publication, 
lias  been  recently  delivered  to  its  ordinary  subscribers,  well  print¬ 
ed  and  handsomely  brought  out,  as  mi  ght  1  >e  anticipated  when  we 
remember  that  the  house  of  G.  P.  Putman’s  Sons  are  responsible 
for  the  publication.  It  contains  whatever  information  may  be 
desirable  respecting  the  medical  profession  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and,  to  that  extent,  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  complete  a  work  as  we  have  a  right  to  look  for.  The 
veterinarians  of  this  section  of  the  country  have  heretofore  freely 
referred  to  its  pages  and  largely  taken  advantage  of  its  labors  as  a 
directory  to  members  of  their  own  profession,  or  in  matters  pro¬ 
perly  falling  in  their  way.  This  has  been  the  case  because  for  a 
number  of  years  the  interests  of  veterinary  colleges  in  active 
operation,  and  even  those  which  were  not,  and  of  veterinary 
hospitals,  whether  full  of  patients  or  of  empty  stalls,  together 
with  veterinary  operations,  have  all  usually  found  place  and 
mention  in  the  Register.  This  year,  however,  veterinarians  in 
search  of  items  of  interest  will  be  disappointed  if  they  look  for  a 
continued  “  register,”  such  as  they  have  become  accustomed  to, 
and  the  alumni  of  the  organized  schools  who  watch  for  news 
from  their  alma  mater  will  search  in  vain,  in  the  small  space  ap¬ 
propriated  to  veterinary  intelligence  in  the  little  green  book. 

That  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College  had  closed  its  doors,  as 
long  ago  as  in  March  last,  every  one  knew,  and  no  reports  could 
be  expected  from  that  institution.  But  has  any  rumor  found 
tongue  that  the  American  Veterinary  College  was  about  collaps¬ 
ing  ?  Has  any  one  heard  that  it  was  going  to  stop  work  and  go 
into  articulo  mortis  f  On  the  contrary,  were  there  not  abundant 
rumors  in  circulation  of  successful  progress  hitherto,  and  large 
promise  for  the  future — that  it  had  outgrown  its  habitation,  and 
it  had  become  necessary  to  provide,  and  had  taken  steps  to  secure, 
larger  accommodations  for  the  students  ?  And  yet,  no  mention 
of  that  institution  is  found  in  the  Medical  Register ,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  since  the  opening  of  the  college  in  1875,  a 
period  of  nine  years,  it  has  always  occupied  the  place  in  its 
columns  allowed  to  it,  as  due  to  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

According  to  the  Medical  Register  the  only  veterinary  college 
existing  the  present  year,  in  this  State,  is  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  Is  it  because  the  editor  of  the  Register 
is  also  the  president  and  professor  in  that  institution,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  thought  worthy  of  hospitality  in  the  pages  of  the 
Register  ?  Leaving  the  answer  of  this  query  to  the  judgment 
of  our  readers,  we  take  pleasure  in  now  announcing  that  a  vetei” 
inary  register  is  now  in  process  of  publication  and  that  in  a  short 
time  veterinarians  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  depend  on  de¬ 
ficient  and  biased  directories  for  information  concerning  that 
profession. 


NEW  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  handy  little  forge  invented  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Peabody, 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  already  known  to  some  of  us,  having 

been  exhibited  by  its 
inventor  in  New  York 
and  Boston  at  meetings 
of  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medinal  As¬ 
sociation.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  improved,  and 
to-day  is  offered  to  the 
profession  at  a  very  low 
figure.  It  is  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  must  find 
its  way  into  every  veter¬ 
inarian’s  arsenal.  It  is 
small,  neat,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  heat  several  irons  in  a  few  minutes,  can  be  carried 
easily,  and,  at  the  price  fixed,  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  one. 
Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  inventor. 
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Texas  Fever. — Texas  fever  lias  made  its  appearance  again 
in  several  of  the  Northern  States. 

Killed  by  Flies. — Three  deaths  of  a  remarkable  character 
recently  occured  near  St.  Petersburg.  They  were  caused  by 
blood-poisoning  induced  by  the  stings  of  flies  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  cattle  infected  with  the  rinderpest. 

Rabies  in  Birds. — M.  L.  Gibier  has  succeeded  in  inoculating 
hens  with  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  and  then  reinoculating  rats 
with  cerebral  matter  taken  from  these  diseased  birds.  The  rats 
so  treated  presented  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies ; 
microscopic  examination  of  the  brains  of  the  inoculated  hens 
showed  the  presence  of  the  specific  micrococcus. —  Centralblatt 
fur  Chirurgie ,  June  7,  1884. 

Actinomycosis  Contracted  from  Eating  Meat. — The  sur¬ 
geons  at  the  Chicago  county  hospital  have  under  treatment  a 
Mrs.  Murphy,  27  years  of  age,  who  is  suffering  from  a  horrible 
disease  which  afflicts  cattle,  and  is  known  as  “  lumpy  jaw.”  It  is 
in  the  form  of  an  abscess  on  her  jaw,  and  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  an  ordinary  abscess,  but  microscopical  examination  proves  the 
contrary.  The  abscess  was  found  to  contain  vegetable  parasites 
identical  with  those  found  in  abscesses  on  cattle.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  eating  the  meat  of  cattle  having  the  dis¬ 
ease.  An  operation  will  be  performed  on  Tuesday  next.  The 
case  excites  some  interest,  as  it  is  the  first  one  reported  in  the 
United  States,  though  similar  cases  have  already  been  recorded 
in  Germany. — A7!  Y.  Sun. 

An  Old  Mode  of  Detecting  Rabies. — To  enable  a  person 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
animal  was  rabid,  the  Universal  Magazine ,  a  London  monthly 
publication,  in  its  issue  of  November,  1753,  published  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  is  accredited  to  “  The  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris  :  ”  “  When  a  person  hath  been  bitten  by  a 
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dog  that  is  apprehended  to  be  mad,  it  commonly  happens  that  the 
dog  is  killed  before  one  is  assured  of  his  condition,  and  the  person 
bitten  continues  in  a  cruel  uncertainty.  Mr.  Petit,  the  surgeon, 
hath  an  expedient  for  putting  an  end  to  this  uneasiness.  He  rubs 
the  throat,  the  teeth,  and  the  gums  of  the  dead  dog  with  a  piece 
of  meat  that  hath  been  dressed,  taking  care  that  there  be  no 
blood  to  stain  it,  and  then  offers  it  to  a  living  dog.  If  he  refuses 
it  with  crying  and  howling,  the  dead  dog  was  certainly  mad  ;  but 
if  the  victuals  have  been  well  received  and  eaten,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.” 

New  Horseshoe. — A  new  horseshoe  has  lately  been  experi¬ 
mented  with  at  Lyons,  France.  It  is  made  entirely  of  sheep’s 
horn,  and  is  found  particularly  adapted  to  horses  employed  in 
towns  and  known  not  to  have  a  steady  foot  on  the  pavement. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  have  proved  very  satisfactory,  as 
horses  thus  shod  have  been  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  without  slipping.  Besides  this  advantage,  the  new  shoe  is 
very  durable,  and,  though  a  little  more  expensive  than  the  old  one, 
seems  destined  sooner  or  later  to  replace  the  iron  shoe,  particu¬ 
larly  for  horses  employed  in  large  cities  where,  besides  the  pave¬ 
ment,  the  streets  are  intersected  by  tramway  rails,  which  from 
their  slipperiness  constitute  a  source  of  permanent  danger. — Am. 
Druggist. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  KANSAS. 


By  Prof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University. 
(' Continued  from  page  258.) 


ERGOT  AND  ERGOTISM. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  it  seems  desirable 
to  append  a  general  statement  on  the  subject  of  ergot  and  allied 
fungi,  and  their  known  effects  on  the  animal  system. 

Ancient  synonyms. — Ignis  Sacer;  Ignis  Sancti  Antonii;  Ignis 
Sancti  Martialis ;  Ignis  In visibilis  sen  Infernalis,  Beatse  Virginis. 

Modern  synonyms. — Morbus  Cerealis;  Mutterkorn  brand  ; 
Kriebelkrankheit. 

Definition. — These  names  are  given  to  an  affection,  or  rather 
several  affections,  caused  by  the  consumption  of  cereal  grains 
affected  with  ergot  (sclerotium  or  spawn  of  Claviceps purpurea). 
The  morbid  phenomena  produced  in  those  that  eat  this  product 
are  of  several  different  types,  according  to  the  conditions  in  which 
the  ergot  has  been  grown  and  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  animals 
fed.  The  most  prominent  forms  may  be  thus  stated ; 

1st.  The  nervous  form,  resulting  in  convulsion,  paralysis,  or 
lethargy. 

2d.  The  gangrenous  form,  resulting  in  the  dry  gangrene  of  the 
extremities. 
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3d.  The  abdominal  form,  resulting  in  constipation,  impactions 
of  stomach  or  bowels,  with  subsequent  diarrhea  and  eruptions  on 
or  erosions  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  skin  (mad  itch). 

4th.  The  abortion  form. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ERGOTISM. 

The  disastrous  abortions  which  occurred  in  nearly  all  classes 
of  pregnant  females,  human  and  brute,  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  278 
(Orosii),  are  with  some  reason  attributed  to  ergotism,  as  agricul¬ 
ture  was  likely  to  have  been  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Tarentian  war.  In  later  times  the  affection  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  to  follow  a  dull,  cloudy  summer  and  a  great  development 
of  ergot.  In  A.  D.  857  it  was  widespread  among  human  beings 
(cattle  not  mentioned;  Amsales  Zanteus,  Pertz).  Man  and  beast 
suffered  severely  in  France  in  A.  D.  994  (Heusinger);  man  in 
Flanders  in  A.  D.  1041  (Chron.  Ste.  Bavonis);  in  England  in 
1048  (Tysden);  in  France  (man  and  beast)  in  1085  (Konigshofen), 
in  which  year  there  were  great  losses  in  cattle  in  England  and 
Ireland  (Chron.  Sax.);  in  man  and  beast  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  1089-’91  (Chron.  Ste.  Bavonis);  in  France  in  1099 
(Mylius);  in  France  in  1127  (ibid.);  in  France  and  England  in  1196 
(Heusinger) ;  in  Spain  and  France  (dry  gangrene  in  men,  sterility 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  birds)  in  1213  (Villalba),  1214  and  1215 
(Heusinger) ;  in  Germany  (ergotism  in  man)  in  1598,  also  a  great 
mortality  in  beasts,  cause  not  stated  (Aeuspinger);  in  Silesia  in 
1587  and  1592,  and  in  Westphalia  and  Hesse  in  1596  (Hecker) . 
in  France  in  1650  ;  in  Germany  (in  men,  ruminants,  horses,  swine^ 
geese)  in  1694  (Brumer)  and  1700-’l  (Hoyerus)  ;  in  Freiburg  in 
1703  (Kanold) ;  in  Sologne  in  1709  (Phil.  Trans.);  in  Transyl¬ 
vania  (pregnant  animals  aborted)  in  1720  (Koliser);  in  Silesia 
(men  and  animals — cows  and  ewes  had  difficult  and  dangerous 
parturitions)  in  1721  (Hecker,  Bresl.  Samml.);  in  Silesia  and  Bohe¬ 
mia  (convulsive  form)  in  1737  (Soring)  ;  in  Sologne  (man  and  beast) 
in  1754  (Yerheycn)  ;  in  France  and  Germany  (fowls  had  spasms  and 
laid  few  eggs,  most  of  which  failed  to  hatch)  in  1770-’72  (Her¬ 
mann,  Schneider,  Meyer,  Traube). 

Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ergotism  has  become  in- 
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creasingly  rare  in  the  Old  World,  the  general  improvement  of  the 
soil  by  intelligent  culture  having  restricted  the  development  of 
ergot,  and  the  extensive  production  of  potatoes,  turnips,  beets? 
and  other  succulent  roots  and  vegetables,  having  done  much  to 
limit  its  evil  effects  when  it  does  exist.  The  abortions  and  diffi¬ 
cult  parturitions  in  Nassau  and  Central  Europe  in  1829,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  damp,  cloudy  season  and  spoiled  forage,  were 
probably  in  part  due  to  ergot  (Franque,  Zundel). 

Ergotism  prevailed  in  man  and  pigs  in  Saxony  and  Northern 
Europe  in  1831-’32,  in  connection  with  an  unusual  development 
of  ergot  in  rye,  and  dogs  and  cats  compelled  to  eat  of  the  rye 
went  mad — nervous  ergotism?  (Wagner,  Helm,  Verbeyen). 

Abortions  and  retention  of  the  placenta  were  also  prevalent 
among  cattle  (Helm).  An  extensive  outbreak  occurred  in  South¬ 
ern  France  in  1835  (Barrier);  also  in  Hesse  (Heusinger).  An 
epizootic  of  ergotism  at  Trois  Crois,  France,  in  1841,  was  traced 
to  the  ergoted  state  of  the  rye  and  other  gramineas  in  the  district 
(Edinb.  Month.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1842). 

In  1842  the  dry  gangrene  of  the  limbs  of  cattle  in  Central 
New  York  was  successfully  traced  to  the  presence  of  ergot  in  the 
hay  (Randall),  and  my  observations  in  1868  in  New  York  and 
Ontario  fully  confirmed  this  conclusion.  Since  that  time  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  have  furnished  frequent 
accounts  of  such  outbreaks  in  different  States,  though  the  true 
source  of  the  trouble  has  not  always  been  recognized. 

Professor  Tanner,  writing  in  1859,  traced  the  abortions  in  cows 
Jn  the  wet  meadow  lands  in  Western  England  to  the  prevalence  of 
ergot  in  the  grasses,  and  without  doubt  many  of  the  abortions 
occurring  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

Smut — Closely  allied  to  ergot  in  its  effects  is  the  smut  of  Indian 
corn  (  Ustilayo  Maidis).  Roulin  writes  of  this  that  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  persons  who  eat  it  lose  their  hair  and  teeth,  swine 
shed  their  bristles  and  become  weak  and  atrophied  in  their  hind 
limbs,  mules  lose  their  hair  and  hoofs,  and  hens  lay  eggs  without 
shells.  Tschudi  says  the  ergot  of  maize  is  commonly  used  at  Lima 
in  place  of  ergot  of  rye,  and  another  writer  mentions  an  almost 
universal  occurrence  of  abortion  in  cows  in  Brazil  from  eating  this 
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product.  Tode,  Sarcone,  Cordier,  Imhof,  Parmentier,  and  Tessier 
have  fed  smut  to  men,  dogs,  and  birds  for  periods  varying  from 
several  days  tf>  several  weeks  without  evil  effect.  Gerlach,  on  the 
other  hand,  fed  geese  and  ducks  on  smut  of  wheat,  thereby  induc¬ 
ing  death  (of  anthrax?).  In  1842-’44  lie  observed  a  gangrenous 
fever  (and  true  anthrax?)  in  horses  from  feeding  on  smutty  wheat. 
Soon  after  being  put  on  the  wheat  they  were  attacked  with  indi¬ 
gestion,  the  faeces  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus,  they  had 
colics  daily,  and  on  the  slightest  occasion  (chill  or  violent  exercise) 
they  developed  a  typhous  and  gangrenous  fever  (and  true  anthrax?) 
so  that  in  one  day  two  or  three  animals  sickened  and  died.  He 
gives  another  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  abortion  in  cows  from 
the  same  cause.  (Magaz.  f.  Thierh.)  Monati  records  that  the 
peca  pellagra  of  the  Italians  was  unknown  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  maize  began  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  Mazzari, 
Mardi  and  Lette  attribute  this  disease  entirely  to  smutty  corn. 
Balardini  found  that  fowls  and  dogs  suffered  when  fed  on  smut, 
and  confirms  the  assertion  of  Valleuzosca  della  Fallcadina  that 
pellagra  was  banished  from  the  Bellano  Alps  by  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  as  the  basis  of  the  food  of  the  poor. 

In  1870  the  dairy  cows  of  Cornell  University  were  attacked 
with  unhealthy  gangrenous  sores  around  the  coronets,  after  they 
had  been  fed  some  time  on  corn  stalks  containing  many  “  nubbins  ” 
affected  with  smut,  but  speedily  recovered  when  in  accordance 
with  my  advice  the  objectionable  food  was  withheld.  In  1868 
Prof.  John  Gamgee  fed  to  each  of  two  cows  21  pounds  of  smut 
from  corn  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  producing  no  active  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  one  animal  to  which  the  food  was  given  dry  steadily 
fell  off  in  condition,  while  the  one  to  which  it  was  fed  in  a  moist 
state  steadily  gained.  The  iustance  of  gangrene  quoted  above  as 
occurring  in  the  present  season  in  Yates  County,  New  York,  is  a 
more  recent  manifestation  of  this  deleterious  action  of  smut. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  many  cases  of  dry  murrain  which 
occur  yearly  in  cattle  that  have  been  turned  out  in  fields  of  corn 
stalks  when  the  usual  sources  of  water  supply  have  been  sealed  up, 
and  when  drink  can  only  be  had  irregularly  through  breaking  of 
ice  or  prolonged  hand  pumping.  There  is  further  reason  to  sup" 
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pose  that  many  cases  of  so  called  mad  itch  in  cattle  are  but  in¬ 
stances  of  a  gastric  and  cutaneous  disorder  due  to  the  ingestion  of 
ergot  or  smut. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  a  number  of  maladies  usually 
classed  with  anthrax,  but  really  caused  by  molds  and  other  fungi, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  the  disorders  caused 
by  ergot  or  smut. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  NERVOUS  ERGOTISM. 

This  has  been  more  commonly  observed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
while  the  gangrenous  form  has  prevailed  farther  south.  In  ex¬ 
planation  Heusinger  suggests  that  the  greater  abundance  of  ergot 
acknowledged  to  exist  in  Southern  Europe,  and  notably  in  Sologne, 
determines  a  more  rapid  poisoning  and  a  different  class  of  symp¬ 
toms.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  negatived  by  the  experiments 
of  Wright,  who  found  convulsions,  local  spasms,  and  paralysis 
associated  with  intestinal  disorder  as  the  result  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  large  doses  of  ergot,  but  in  no  case  anything  approaching 
gangrene.  In  the  worst  cases  in  Kansas,  too  (Bead’s  ox,  which 
died  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  Keith’s  calf,  which  died  in  two  days), 
the  lesions  were  not  those  of  dry  gangrene,  but  of  inflammation  of 
the  alimentary  mucous  membrane.  The  explanation  is  probably 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  ergot  has 
been  grown  and  the  stage  at  which  it  had  been  harvested. 

The  nervous  form  of  ergotism  is  usually  ushered  in  by  some  loss 
of  nervous  power,  accompanied  or  not  by  digestive  disturbance. 
There  is  at  first  vertigo  and  unsteady  gait,  with  a  marked  disposi¬ 
tion  to  lie  down  and  remain  so  until  urged  to  get  up.  The  hair 
or  feathers  lose  their  luster  and  the  skin  its  heat.  The  senses  of 
touch,  sight  and  hearing  vary,  being  dull  and  obtuse  at  first  and 
afterward  morbidly  and  even  painfully  acute,  though  with  these 
periods  of  hypersesthesia  intervals  of  torpor  and  obtuseness  may 
still  alternate.  During  these  periods  the  pupils  are  dilated. 
Constipation  is  an  early  symptom,  usually  followed  by  an  irritable 
diarrhea,  the  faeces  being  covered  by  mucus  or  mixed  with  it,  or 
even  with  blood.  The  digestive  disorder  is  further  indicated  by 
nausea  (vomiting  in  swine  and  carnivora),  congestive  spasms  or 
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paralysis  of  the  throat,  sores  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  salivation.  In  some  cases  there  is  merely 
progressive  paralysis,  with  little  or  no  spasmodic  action,  the  palsy 
commencing  in  hind  limbs  and  gradually  extending  to  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Tiiis  constitutes  the  paralytic  form. 

In  other  cases  the  spasms  set  in  early.  They  may  resemble 
those  of  tetanus  or  epilepsy,  and  often  cause  the  subject  to  moan 
or  cry  out  with  pain.  They  are  not  continuous  but  paroxysmal, 
the  intervals  being  marked  by  knuckling  forward  at  the  fetlocks 
from  some  remaining  tonic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  or 
by  stupor,  drowsiness,  or  even  palsy  of  the  hind  limbs. 

The  course  of  the  disease  will  vary  with  the  individual  suscept¬ 
ibility,  the  quantity  of  ergot  taken  and  its  quality.  It  sometimes 
only  attains  the  first  stage  of  drowsiness  and  vacillating  gait,  and 
on  the  ergot  being  withdrawn  recovery  ensues.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  death  takes  place  after  several  hours  or  days,  preceded 
by  coinatism  or  general  paralysis. 

More  commonly  the  quantity  of  ergot  taken  is  small  but  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  disease  goes  on  in  a  chronic  form.  The  appetite 
is  irregular,  dainty  and  ravenous  by  turns ;  but  however  much  is 
taken,  the  animal  fails  to  digest  and  assimilate  it  and  becomes 
steadily  emaciated  and  exhausted,  and  finally  dies  in  a  convulsion. 

Finally,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  neither  spasms  or  par¬ 
alysis  occur,  but  the  animal  is  plunged  into  a  condition  of  profound 
lethargy  and  stupor,  from  which  nothing  will  rouse  it ;  it  remains 
mostly  in  the  recumbent  position,  eats  little,  fails  to  digest  or 
assimilate,  becomes  rapidly  emaciated,  and  dies  in  marasmus. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  GANGRENOUS  ERGOTISM. 

Dry  gangrene. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  preceded  by 
intestinal  and  nervous  disturbance.  Constipation,  diarrhea,  varia¬ 
ble  appetite,  salivation,  and  dullness,  followed  by  a  morbid  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  senses,  may  be  so  marked  as  to  attract  general  atten¬ 
tion,  or  these  symptoms  may  be  so  slight  that  the  gangrene  seems 
to  come  on  as  a  primary  lesion.  In  the  lower  animals  the  gan¬ 
grene  usually  attacks  the  feet  and  pasterns,  and  less  frequently  the 
tail,  the  ears,  and  even  the  horns.  It  is  ushered  in  by  lameness, 
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with  heat,  doughy  swelling,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the  affected 
extremities.  The  heat  is  soon  reduced  below  the  natural  standard, 
or  followed  by  absolute  coldness,  sensibility  is  lost,  the  part  takes 
on  a  deep  brownish-red  or  black  appearance,  dries  or  withers  up  into 
a  hard  horny-like  mass,  and  is  slowly  separated  from  the  living 
parts.  Sometimes  the  death  of  the  tissue  and  subsequent  slough¬ 
ing  is  limited  to  circumscribed  spots  or  patches  above  the  hoof, 
but  more  commonly  it  involves  at  once  the  whole  substance  of  the 
member  (skin,  sinews,  and  bones)  up  to  the  top  of  the  hoof,  to  a 
given  height  on  the  pastern,  or  to  some  point  on  the  shank  bone. 
The  limit  of  the  dead  part  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  abrupt 
edge  of  the  cold,  hard,  dried-up  and  insensible  skin  as  contrasted 
with  the  hot,  puffy,  swollen  tissues  above.  This  limit  is  soon 
further  marked  by  a  breach  of  continuity  or  crack  between  the 
living  and  dead,  forming  a  ring  completely  encircling  the  limb 
and  extending  in  succession  through  the  skin,  sinews,  and  bone. 
All  below  this  line  is  dark-brown  or  purplish-black,  hard,  dry,  horny, 
insensible  to  wounds,  and  will  not  bleed  when  incised.  Above 
this  line  are  the  healthy  pink  granulations,  separating  the  dead 
from  the  living  and  building  up  a  covering  over  the  stump.  The 
process  of  separation  is  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  soft  tissues  (skins, 
tendons,  nerves,  vessels),  but  may  require  months  for  its  comple¬ 
tion  through  the  center  of  the  shank-bone,  and  as  the  animal  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  vital  prostration  and  emaciation,  to 
say  nothing  of  poisoning  from  the  absorption  of  septic  products, 
it  is  soon  reduced  to  a  very  miserable  condition.  This  fact  has 
given  rise  to  many  ignorant  and  unfounded  charges  of  starvation 
of  the  animals  in  the  recent  outbreak.  When  the  gangrene  ex¬ 
tends  up  to  the  level  of  a  joint  (upper  or  lower  pastern  or  fetlock), 
the  separation  through  the  comparatively  soft  ligaments  of  the 
joints  is  speedily  effected,  and  the  constitution  suffers  much  less 
than  when  the  separation  has  to  be  effected  through  the  middle 
of  the  shank-bone. 

In  favorable  cases,  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  mass,  the 
stump  heals  over  by  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  skin  over  its 
end  and  the  formation  of  a  firm  cicatrix,  and  the  animal  makes 
a  shift  to  live,  and  even  at  times  to  fatten. 
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In  the  slightest  cases  and  while  the  hoof  is  not  shed,  but  merely 
detached  over  a  portion  of  the  sole,  the  toe  turns  up,  grows  out 
excessively,  and  the  beast  walks  on  the  dew-claws. 

In  the  worst  cases,  witli  extensive  sloughing,  the  irritation  of 
the  sores  by  filth,  and  the  absorption  of  putrid  products,  the  ani¬ 
mal  suffers  from  a  very  high  fever,  with  dry  mouth,  red  eyes,  dry 
muzzle,  excited  pulse  and  breathing,  high  temperature,  suppressed 
secretions,  and  foetid  breath,  and  dies  from  septic  poisoning. 

One  symptom,  the  presence  of  sores  and  even  vesicles  in  the 
mouth,  has  been  a  cause  of  much  misapprehension  in  the  recent 
outbreak  in  the  West.  Observers  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  ergotism  in  all  its  forms  is 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  with  this  disordered  innerva¬ 
tion  and  even  an  eruption  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  skin.  Hence 
the  owners  and  even  some  veterinarians,  misled  by  the  great  num¬ 
bers  attacked,  the  simultaneous  implication  of  the  mouth  and  feet, 
and  the  appearance,  in  one  or  two  instances,  of  distinct  blisters, 
pronounced  this  tli o,  foot-and-moutli  disease.  This  lias  been  shown 
above  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is  only  brought  up  here  to  show  that 
blisters  on  the  mouth  or  elsewhere  must  be  recognized  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  symptom  of  ergotism. 

All  medical  writers  on  the  subject  attach  a  high  importance 
to  the  sense  of  formication  (feeling  as  if  ants  were  creeping  over 
the  skin).  Bruce  says  that  gangrenous  ergotism  differs  from  ordin¬ 
ary  gangrene  only  in  its  cause  (Diet,  of  Med.),  and  phlyctense  or 
blisters,  with  colored  contents,  is  an  almost  constant  symptom  of 
gangrene;  Buck,  under  gangrenous  ergotism,  says  there  are  “blebs 
with  ichorous  contents  which  soon  discharge  and  leave  a  gangren¬ 
ous  spot  of  varying  size,  when  dry  gangrene  is  developed” 
(Hygiene) ;  Tabourin  notices  that  in  animals  there  often  occurs  a 
sero-mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils  (Matiere  Mcdicale),  and 
Zundel  says  that  this  discharge  is  at  times  sanguinolent  (Diet,  de 
M4d.  et  de  Chirurg.  Yet.). 

These  quotations  tend  to  show  the  liability  of  the  mucous 
membranes  and  skin  to  suffer  in  such  cases.  This  liability  to  the 
formation  of  sores  and  blisters  on  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin 
in  ergotism  satisfactorily  explains  the  reports  made  in  former 
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years,  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  existed  in  certain  localities  in 
the  West.  Results  always  disproved  such  allegations,  for  the 
disease  in  question  never  entered  our  western  stock-yards,  nor 
spread  over  our  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  as  it  must  inevitably 
have  done  had  it  been  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  prevailed 
at  the  source  of  our  cattle  traffic.  As  all  such  reports  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  referred  to  the  period  of  winter,  when  the 
animals  were  confined  to  an  aliment  of  dry  hay  or  cornstalks,  and 
as  cattle  only  were  mentioned  as  having  suffered,  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  trouble  then,  as  now,  was  but  the  result  of  ergoted 
or  smutty  fodder.  That  the  observers  in  all  such  instances  should 
have  mistaken  the  ergotism  for  the  contagious  plague  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  because  of  a  certain  similarity  of  symptoms,  by  the 
emphasizing  of  which  the  account  of  the  dietetic  disease  could  be 
made  to  read  exactly  like  that  of  the  contagious  one,  as  witnessed 
in  the  letters  and  newspaper  reports  quoted  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper.  The  mistake  is  the  more  easily  explained  that  no  work 
on  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  in  the  English  language, 
with  the  single  exception  of  my  “  Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  ’’ 
treats  of  ergotism.  In  England  the  disease  is  unknown,  and 
American  veterinary  books  are  mostly  republications  of  English 
ones. 

In  Tessier’s  experiments  on  pigs,  the  first  effects  were  redness 
of  the  eyes  and  ears  ;  the  latter  organs  and  the  limbs  then  grew 
cold,  the  joints  swelled,  gangrene  attacked  the  ears,  limbs,  and 
tail,  and  the  animal  died  in  convulsions.  One  of  them,  six  months 
old,  lived  for  sixty-six  days.  Its  intestines  were  described  as  in¬ 
flamed  and  gangrenous.  (Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.)  Here,  in 
another  class  of  animals,  is  shown  the  same  tendency  to  disorders 
in  the  skin  and  alimentary  mucous  membrane. 

In  Millet’s  observations  on  gallinacese  the  comb  became  cold, 
purple,  black,  withered,  and  dried,  the  beak  and  sometimes  the 
feet  shriveled  up  and  died,  and  gangrenous  patches  covered  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  Tessier  noticed  that  in  palmipeds  the  bill 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  withered  up,  and  Decoste  that  the  web  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  blackened,  dried  up,  hardened,  and  together  with 
the  toes,  dropped  off.  This  tendency  to  implicate  the  bill  and 
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tongue  is  generally  recognized  (Del wart,  Read,  Thuillier,  Salerno), 
and  coincides  with  the  observed  symptoms  in  our  cattle. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  it  should  be  stated  that 
powdered  ergot  applied  upon  raw  surfaces  in  the  lower  animals 
has  led  to  circumscribed  patches  of  gangrene.  In  estimating  the 
causes  of  gangrene  in  the  limbs,  therefore,  and  of  unhealthy  sores 
in  the  mouth,  throat  and  bowels,  we  should  not  overlook  this  local 
action  of  the  ergot,  which  is  applied  to  the  feet  in  wet  or  thawing 
weather  in  the  mud  beneath  the  racks,  and  to  the  mouth  and 
alimentary  canal  continually  in  the  masticated  food. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS  IN  ERGOTISM. 

Indications  of  digestive  disorder  are  usually  among  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  ergotism.  Carnivora  and  omnivora  usually 
reject  by  vomiting  any  consideable  dose  of  ergot  administered, 
and  show  such  a  disgust  for  the  drug  that  they  will  often  rather 
starve  than  voluntarily  partake  of  any  food  containing  it.  In  the 
herbivora  constipation  and  subsequent  diarrhea,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  a  very  common  early  symptom  in  both  the 
nervous  and  gangrenous  types  of  the  disease.  We  have  even  seen 
that  an  eruption  on  the  skin  and  on  the  mouth  and  other  mucous 
membranes  is  a  not  unfrequent  concomitant  of  the  digestive  dis¬ 
order.  But  in  some  outbreaks  the  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  such  a  prominent  feature  that  the  subsequent  implica¬ 
tion  of  the  nervous  system  is  liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  only 
contingent  on  the  digestive  disorder.  These  are  the  so-called 
cases  of  dry  murrain ,  in  which  cattle  fed  on  ergoted  hay  or 
smutty  maize,  and  subjected  to  a  dearth  of  water  during  frost, 
have  the  stomachs  thrown  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  the  mani¬ 
folds  firmly  impacted  with  dry  food.  The  local  irritation  usually 
leads  to  diarrhea,  and  in  bad  cases  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  but  sooner  or  later  the  brain  usually  sympathizes  in 
the  trouble,  and  spasms,  delirium,  and  even  paralysis  ensue. 
There  is  first  dullness,  drowsiness,  inappetence,  and  a  tendency  to 
lie  with  the  head  in  the  flank,  and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  then  there 
may  be  colicky  pains,  with  looking  at  the  flanks,  uneasy  move¬ 
ments  of  the  hind  feet  and  tail,  then  redness  of  the  eyes,  a  staring 
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look  and  blindness,  then  involuntary  or  unconscious  movements, 
bellowing,  a  tendency  to  rush  forward  irrespective  of  obstacles  or 
dangers,  and  an  early  death  by  accident  or  in  convulsions  or 
paralysis.  This  will  be  recognized  as  strongly  resembling  what 
was  known  to  the  old  farriers  as  stomach  staggers ,  which  occurs 
so  often  from  the  consumption  of  moldy  or  musty  hay  or  oats,  of 
the  Lolum  temulentum  of  Lathyrus  cicera ,  of  partially  ripened 
rye-grass,  millet,  or  vetches,  or  finally  of  lead  in  some  form.  In 
all  these  cases  alike  there  is  this  in  common,  that  a  poison  which 
acts  primarily  on  the  digestive  organs  afterwards  operates  directly 
on  the  brain,  which  it  reaches  through  the  course  of  the  circulation. 

To  a  horse  Hertwig  gave  3,552  grams  of  ergot  of  rye  in 
twenty-four  days,  causing  colics  and  inappetence ,  which  passed  off 
in  a  few  hours,  drowsiness,  which  also  quickly  passed,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  slight  contractions  of  the  cutaneous  muscle,  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin,  and  reduction  of  the  heart’s 
beats  from  40  to  28  pulsations  per  minute.  The  day  succeeding 
that  on  which  the  last  dose  was  given  witnessed  the  disappearance 
of  all  morbid  symptoms.  Even  in  experimental  cases,  then,  and 
in  solipeds,  there  are  developed  gastric  disorders  allied  to  those 
occurring  in  dry  murrain. 

ABORTION  FORM  OF  ERGOTISM. 

In  the  historical  sketch  given  above  are  recorded  a  number  of 
instances  of  widespread  abortion  which  had  been  traced  to  ergot 
or  smut.  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
action  of  ergot  on  the  lower  animals  has  been  held  to  be  disproved. 
Dr.  Wright  experimented  with  large  doses  of  ergot  on  pregnant 
bitches,  cats  *and  rabbits.  If  the  doses  were  moderate,  the 
animals  remained  apparently  healthy,  carried  their  young  to  full 
term,  and  brought  them  forth  alive.  If  larger  doses  were  given, 
the  symptoms  were  dilated  pupils,  rapid  pulse,  convulsions, 
flaccidity  of  the  limbs,  followed  by  tetanic  rigidity  which  con¬ 
tinued  till  death,  but  no  abortion.  (Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.) 
In  other  cases  similar  results  were  obtained.  But  this  no  more 
disproves  the  action  of  ergot  on  the  uterus  than  the  absence  of  all 
nervous  symptoms  in  certain  cases  proves  that  this  agent  can 
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never  act  on  the  brain,  or  the  lack  of  dry  gangrene  in  others 
proves  that  it  can  never  act  on  the  capillaries  of  the  extremities. 
Similar  objections  were  for  a  time  advanced  against  its  action  on 
the  uterus  in  the  human  female,  but  such  objections  are  now 
definitely  set  at  rest.  In  many  cases  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  the  agent  was  due  to  the  period  of  harvesting,  and  in  others  to 
the  loss  of  power  through  exposure,  while  in  still  other  instances 
the  susceptibility  of  the  animal  and  the  conditions  of  its  life 
doubtless  stood  in  the  way  of  a  positive  result. 

Dr.  Kluge  found  that  ergot  secured  before  the  grains  had 
fully  ripened  was  the  most  effective  (Taylor,  Med.  Jurisp.)  It  is 
undoubtedly  more  active  in  certain  years  (grown  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions)  than  in  others.  The  ergot  of  wheat  has  been  found  more 
active  than  that  of  rye  (McGugin,  Iowa  Med.  Jour.).  Ergot  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  especially  in  the  condition  of  powder, 
rapidly  loses  its  medicinal  and  toxic  properties.  Again,  the  uterus 
is  subject  to  periodic  excitement  corresponding  to  the  periods  of 
heat  in  the  impregnated  female,  and  as  normal  parturition  usually 
takes  place  at  one  of  such  periods,  so  it  is  probable  that  ergot 
administered  at  such  a  time  would  be  more  efficient  than  during 
the  interval.  Levi  finds  that  nervous  ergotism  results  from  the 
vegetable  principles  (ergotine,  ecboline,  &c.)  and  abortion  from 
the  phosphoric  acid.  A  lack  of  this  acid  would  thus  mean  inability 
to  cause  abortion  (Lo  Sperimentale). 

It  is  unhappily  too  true  that  disastrous  abortions  are  often 
coincident  with  feeding  on  ergot  or  smut,  and  the  recent  abortions 
of  mares  fed  on  ergoted  red-top  in  Central  Illinois  is  only  one  of 
a  thousand  such  instances.  Among  recent  remarkable  instances 
is  a  widespread  abortion  which  occurred  in  New  Zealand  in  1875 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  to  the  colony  of  rye  grass  which 
ran  largely  to  ergot  (Yet.  Jour.).  Experimentally,  in  the  hands 
of  Diez,  ergot  produced  abortion  in  pregnant  bitches  and  Guinea 
pigs ;  in  those  of  Percy  and  Laurent,  in  a  cow.  Zundel  sums  up 
his  experience  by  saying  : 

A  very  constant  symptom  of  ergotism  is  abortion  in  the  females,  and  it  is 
upon  this  specific  effect  that  the  therapeutic  use  of  ergot  is  based ;  but  abortion  is 
observed  as  well  after  the  long-continued  prehension  of  aliments  altered  by  smut 
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(Fuchs),  of  wheat  affected  by  brown  rust  (Gerlach),  and  of  straw  covered  with 
rust  (Haselbach).  This  is  noticed  not  only  on  mammals,  but  on  gallinaceae. 
(Diet,  de  M6d.  et  de  Chirurgie  V6t6rinari.) 

The  symptoms  of  abortion  from  ergotism  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  abortion  from  other  causes.  If  none  of  the  nervous, 
dyspeptic,  or  gangrenous  phenomena  are  shown,  there  is  merely 
a  temporary  uneasiness,  the  usual  preliminary  symptoms  of  parturi¬ 
tion,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  and  its  envelopes.  Oftentimes 
this  is  found  to  have  occurred  during  the  night,  or  it  takes  place 
in  the  field,  and  is  only  suspected  when  the  animal  comes  in  heat. 

{To  be  continued.') 


A  SUGGESTION  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATION  OF  NEU¬ 
ROTOMY  ON  TROTTING  HORSES. 

By  T.  S.  Very,  V.S. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Cincinnati,  Sept.  16th,  1884.) 

The  operation  of  neurotomy  has  had  many  advocates  and 
many  opponents.  Under  some  circumstances,  particularly  where 
relief  from  painful  lameness  is  otherwise  not  to  be  obtained,  it 
may  be  considered  a  humane  and  practical  method  of  treatment. 
Other  circumstances  render  it  objectionable,  even  in  incurable 
lamenesses.  The  conscientious  practitioner  will  hesitate  and  in¬ 
vestigate  closely  before  deciding  to  operate  in  any  case.  Hap¬ 
hazard  undertakings  of  this  kind  will  lead  to  queer  results,  and 
to  some  very  unwelcome  and  entirely  unanticipated. 

There  are  some  few  operations  of  a  harmless  nature,  like  filing 
the  molar  teeth,  which  one  might  feel  justified  to  undertake  at 
the  solicitation  of  an  owner.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  unprofessional  and  vicious,  as  well  as  “un-American,”  to 
cut  off  the  tail  of  a  horse  to  conform  to  a  foolish  fashion,  even 
at  the  request  of  a  wealthy  and  influential  patron. 

The  operation  of  neurotomy  certainly  ought  never  be  per¬ 
formed  except  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the  operator  justi¬ 
fies  it,  and  no  respectable  man  would  practice  it  for  dealers  in 
horses  simply  to  make  the  animals  more  merchantable. 
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It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  former  years  the  operation  has 
been  injudiciously  performed  by  traveling  “horse-doctors  who 
made  the  operation  a  specialty.”  Horses  were  thus  deprived  of 
sensibility  in  their  feet  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but 
simply  for  a  dollars  and  cents  consideration  between  practitioner 
and  owner. 

If  the  chances  of  destroying  the  animal  have  been  explained 
to  the  owner,  which  in  some  cases  is  doubtful,  the  owner  has  taken 
these  chances  in  order  to  effect  a  quick  recovery  from  lameness, 
considering  the  matter,  as  they  are  frequently  prone  to  do,  simply 
in  its  commercial  aspect.  The  operator  has  done  a  mean  and 
despicable  thing  for  a  paltry  reward,  and  either  ignorantly  or  in¬ 
differently  injured  his  own  reputation — if  he  has  had  any;  has 
brought  discredit  upon  an  operation  the  benefit  of  which  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  many  cases,  and  upon  a  profession  the  members  of 
which  are,  as  a  body,  the  equal  of  any  in  point  of  humanity  and 
respectability. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  operating  or  refusing  to  operate  in  certain  stages  of 
disease,  or  in  the  different  conditions  and  conformations  of  the 
feet.  The  importance  of  deciding  which  are  and  which  are  not 
proper  subjects  is  well  understood,  but  much  good  judgment  can 
be  used,  or  grave  mistakes  made  by  the  operator  in  arriving  at 
conclusions,  in  making  a  thorough  analytical  diagnosis,  and  in  his 
conception  of  pathological  conditions  as  influencing  results. 

The  matter  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  one  quite  as 
important  as  any  of  these,  but  I  believe  nothing  has  heretofore 
been  written  or  said  professionally  about  it.  I  have  never  heard 
it  discussed  or  alluded  to,  and  but  for  an  experience  that  called 
my  attention  to  it,  probably  I  should  not  have  this  opportunity. 
It  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  operation  upon  the  gait  of  the  fast 
trotting  horse. 

Among  some  horsemen  the  opinion  prevails  that  an.  animal 
trots  faster  after  having  been  successfully  neurotomized,  and  it  is 
easy  to  discover  other  conditions  favoring  why  he  should  go  freer 
and  faster,  with  quickened  step  and  increased  stride. 

But  there  arc  cases  in  which,  instead  of  improving  the  fast 
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gait,  it  destroys  and  makes  it  impossible,  and  subsequent  to  the 
operation  the  animal  is  worthless  as  a  trotter  until  reunion  of  the 
nerves  has  taken  place  and  sensibility  has  been  restored  to  the 
feet.  In  such  cases  the  action  of  the  limbs  is  so  altered  that  the 
animal,  by  hitting  his  legs  and  feet  in  some  maimer,  is  forced  to 
falter,  and  “  breaks,”  ambles  and  “  mixes  his  gait  ”  in  a  way 
which  will  prove  anything  but  encouraging  and  agreeable  to  the 
driver. 

One  shudders  to  think  of  the  abuse  which  some  trotting 
horses  receive.  In  the  hands  of  intemperate  and  ignorant  drivers 
their  lot  is  indeed  a  hard  one.  Thrice  blessed  is  the  half-fed, 
slow  working  horse  in  comparison.  A  “  trotter  ”  is  traded  and 
sold  much  oftener  than  a  slow  horse,  and  as  long  as  he  improves 
in  speed  he  usually  receives  good  care  and  kind  treatment.  When 
lie  begins  to  deteriorate  he  becomes  a  victim  of  circumstances, 
and  is  ill-used  forever  after. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  clean-gaited,  smooth-going  horse, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  gifted ;  but  heaven  help  those  poor 
wretches  which,  by  imperfection  in  gait  and  conformation,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  other  imperfections,  are  able  to  trot  fast  only  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions,  which  in  their  cases  do  not  always  exist. 

It  would  be  particularly  inhuman  and  unwise  to  operate  upon 
a  “  trotter  ”  and  place  him  in  such  a  condition  that  by  altering 
his  gait  he  is  rendered  liable  to  overreach  and  become  confused 
in  action,  so  that  in  being  passed  from  one  owner  to  another, 
each  one  perhaps  endeavoring  to  make  him  trot  and  losing  pa¬ 
tience  in  the  attempt,  he  would  be  whipped,  twitched,  pulled  and 
abused  immoderately.  It  might  be  considered  safe  and  humane 
to  refuse  to  operate  at  all  on  an  animal  required  for  fast  work. 
It  would  certainly  be  so  in  cases  where  it  was  deemed  possible 
that  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  operation  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  creating  a  new  source  of  evil  and  hardship  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  beast. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
through  owning  a  horse  which  I  prized  very  highly  apart  from  his 
money  value,  and  which  becoming,  as  it  was  supposed,  incurably 
lame,  was  neurotomized.  He  was  one  of  the  fastest  of  road 
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horses;  one  of  the  steadiest,  pnrest-gaited  and  most  pleasant 
drivers  possible.  He  could  strike  a  2:30  gait,  in  going  a  hundred 
yards,  from  a  walk,  and  could  be  relied  on  not  to  break  or  act 
foolishly  under  any  circumstances.  He  never  interfered  or  cut, 
or  hit  his  legs  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  He  had  been  a  little 
lame  at  times,  and  finally  became  incurable  by  ordinary  means. 
Consulting  two  of  my  friends  about  it,  it  was  thought  best  to  op¬ 
erate  upon  him.  One  of  these  gentlemen  kindly  performed  the 
operation,  which  terminated  in  a  favorable  way  so  far  as  imme¬ 
diate  results  were  concerned,  and  he  was  put  to  work  and  went 
sound.  But  from  that  time  he  could  never  go  a  three-minute 
gait.  When  urged  to  go  fast  he  would  “  hitch  ”  and  break,  the 
hind  shoes  would  clatter  against  the  front  ones;  he  would  amble 
and  pace,  and  go  all  sorts  of  ways  rather  than  trot.  He  was 
willing  to  try,  but  the  effort  was  futile.  Now  I  had  had  quite  an 
experience  with  “  trotters,”  and  had  owned  and  driven  a  good 
many  (but  have  now  outgrown  the  fever),  so  I  could  generally 
find  out  where  and  how  and  why  they  hit  their  legs  and  broke  or 
acted  badly.  I  owned  more  than  a  bushel  of  boots,  toe-weights, 
rollers,  check-reins,  bits,  etc.,  and  knew  much  about  shoeing  to 
balance  the  action  and  overcome  defects  in  gait ;  but  all  the 
traps,  and  all  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  I  possessed  availed 
nothing  in  this  case.  His  value  as  a  “trotter”  had  disappeared. 
Accordingly  I  resolved  not  to  try  to  trot  him,  and  while  he  lived 
used  him  only  for  slow  road-work,  which  he  did  acceptably. 

Another  case  which  came  under  my  observation  and  handling 
was  that  of  a  mare  that  could  trot  half-miles  in  1:10  almost  any 
day.  I  had  seen  her  do  this  a  number  of  times,  and  go  as  steadily 
without  boots  or  weights  as  could  be  desired.  She  became  lame, 
and  after  various  attempts  to  cure  the  lameness  she  was  purchased 
by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  her  neurotomized,  and  subsequently 
lent  her  to  me  to  drive  double  with  a  horse  that  I  owned.  I 
found  that  she  acted  almost  precisely  like  the  horse  previously 
referred  to ;  that  she  could  not  go  at  anything  like  her  former 
rate  of  speed  without  overreaching  and  hitting  her  legs  in  some 
way  that  frightened  her  and  made  her  act  badly.  I  tried  all  my 
paraphernalia  of  boots,  toe-weights  and  straps  on  her,  but  it  was 
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no  use;  and  so  long  as  there  was  no  sensibility  in  her  feet  she 
could  not  trot  a  bit.  The  following  summer  she  became  lame 
again  through  reunion  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  and  she  could 
trot  quite  as  fast  as  ever  without  boots  or  weights. 

The  similarity  of  these  cases  and  the  circumstances  connected 
with  them  set  me  to  thinking.  I  knew  three  or  four  horse-dealers 
who  had  had  large  experience  with  lame  horses  and  with  those 
that  had  been  neurotomized,  and  made  it  a  point  to  ask  them 
some  questions.  All  of  them  had  seen  cases  similar  to  those  that 
I  have  described,  and  one  of  them  had  arrived  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  I  had  in  regard  to  them. 

This  opinion,  which  has  been  strengthened  by  other  observa¬ 
tions,  was  that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  operate  on  any  trotter 
that  spreads  his  hind  legs  wide  apart  and  carries  the  hind  feet 
outside  of  the  front  ones  in  quick  action.  In  both  the  cases  re¬ 
lated  the  tendency  to  this  peculiarity  was  marked,  and  the  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  hind  limbs  particularly  bold.  The  effect  of 
destroying  the  pain  in  the  front  feet  either  increased  their  action, 
or  their  time  was  disarranged  in  some  way,  producing  a  discord¬ 
ant  movement  in  the  relative  stroke  of  the  hind  and  front  limbs, 
so  that  the  contact  between  them  came  about  in  a  way  impossible 
to  prevent  by  ordinary  means,  and  rendered  fast  trotting  impos¬ 
sible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  should  conclude  that,  other  things  being 
favorable,  a  horse  that  is  “  close-gaited,”  having  less  “lift  and 
swing  ”  to  the  hind  feet  and  limbs,  and  carrying  them  straight 
under  the  body  in  rapid  action,  would  go  faster  after  the  operation 
than  he  would  if  incurably  lame  in  the  front  feet. 

In  the  study  of  the  action  of  the  horse  in  fast  trotting,  wide 
latitude  of  thought  and  investigation  may  be  exercised.  I  trust 
the  suggestions  I  have  made  may  do  some  good,  not  only  in  add¬ 
ing  to  an  inadequate  fund,  but  that  they  may  lead  to  and  develop 
others  more  important  and  of  greater  value. 

Let  us  hope  also  that  improvements  in  breeding,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  horse’s  foot,  will  in  the  future  lessen  the 
necessity  for  the  operation  of  neurotomy,  concerning  the  utility 
and  humanity  of  which  there  will  always  be  some  doubt. 
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IMPACTION  OF  PELVIC  FLEXURE  OF  COLON-RECOVERY, 

By  W.  D.  Critoheeson,  D.Y.S. 


On  Monday,  June  2d,  I  was  called  to  see  a  bay  gelding, 
between  six  and  seven  years  of  age. 

History . — Had  been  owned  by  the  present  owner  a  little  more 
than  one  year ;  was  in  fair  condition,  ate  greedily,  grain  as  well 
as  the  straw  used  for  bedding ;  performed  his  work  well,  but  was 
not  able  to  increase  his  avoirdupois.  On  the  day  before  (Sunday), 
for  the  first  time,  he  had  an  attack  of  colic ;  owner  treated  with 
homoeopathic  doses  of  aconite  and  belladonna.  Several  hours 
after  the  attack  he  purged  quite  violently,  the  foeces  having  a  very 
offensive  odor.  After  this  he  seemed  to  be  relieved,  but  still 
showed  some  abdominal  irritation. 

Monday  morning. — He  was  still  purging,  and  had  intermittent 
pain.  When  I  was  called,  found  condition  nearly  normal.  Diag¬ 
nosed  case  as  one  of  intestinal  irritation,  probably  caused  by  over 
feeding  on  grass.  Gave  chloral  hyd.,  3  vi.  in  pill  form,  and 
ordered  gruel,  with  small  quantity  of  hay.  Saw  him  again  late  in 
the  afternoon  ;  found  slight  rise  in  febrile  condition  ;  pain  at  times 
quite  severe.  Ordered  a  mixture  of  opium,  belladonna  and 
ginger,  combined  with  an  alcoholic  stimulant  in  form  of  gin. 

Tuesday  June  3d. — Fain  more  violent,  with  expulsive  efforts, 
and  with  little  intermission.  Had  passed  neither  foeces  or  urine 
since  early  Monday  morning.  Suspecting  impaction,  made  rectal 
examination,  and  found  bladder  partially  tilled  with  fluid,  and 
lying  well  back  in  pelvic  cavity,  having  been  displaced  by  pelvic 
flexure  of  colon,  which  was  firmly  wedged  in  the  inlet  of  pelvis. 
The  mass  was  hard,  and  could  not  be  displaced  forward  on  account 
of  violent  expulsive  efforts.  Condition  at  this  time :  Temper 
ature,  101°;  pulse,  48  ;  respiration,  120.  Gave  aloes  Barb,  3  i, 
01.  Lini,  §  x,  and  passed  catheter.  To  allay  pain,  gave  hypoder¬ 
mically  gr.  iv.  of  morphia.  Throughout  the  day  continued  to  give 
the  anodyne  mixture  of  opium  and  belladonna. 

Wednesday. — Condition  about  the  same.  Hypodermic  injec¬ 
tions  gave  more  relief  than  anything  else.  Continued  the  same 
treatment  with  the  addition  of  rectal  injections. 
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Thursday  morniny. — Rectal  examination  revealed  no  change, 
with  the  exception  that  the  bladder  was  empty,  the  urine  having 
been  passed  in  small  quantities  when  expulsive  efforts  were  the 
most  severe.  Hot  water  injections  brought  away  several  small 
hard  pellets  of  fceces,  thickly  coated  with  mucus.  At  noon  had  a 
severe  attack  of  pain,  which  yielded  to  hypodermic  injections. 
About  five  o’clock  was  very  violent,  but  was  soon  brought  under 
the  influence  of  morphia.  Fearing  a  rupture  of  the  intestines 
would  follow  the  administration  of  a  second  dose  of  aloes,  I  gave 
soda  sulph.  lb.  i.  and  continued  the  use  of  soap  injections  per 
rectum.  01.  Terebinthinse  §ii.  was  added  to  the  first  injection, 
but  was  not  repeated.  Was  more  quiet  during  the  night,  the 
spasms  being  not  so  frequent  or  so  violent.  Temperature  rose  to 
104°;  pulse,  80 ;  respiration,  40. 

Friday. — Temperature,  103° ;  pulse,  84 ;  respiration,  60.  In¬ 
termittent  pain.  4  o’clock  P.M. — Temperature,  1041°  pulse,  90  ; 
respiration,  42.  Combined  a  decoction  of  tobacco  with  rectal 
injection.  Depended  now  wholly  upon  hypodermic  injections  of 
morphia  to  give  relief  from  pain.  In  lying  down,  would  go 
down  first  on  the  knees  (like  a  cow),  then  would  remain  in  that 
position  several  seconds  before  dropping  gently  down ;  when 
down,  would  extend  the  hind  legs  and  press  strongly  against  the 
side  of  the  stall,  while  the  near  fore  leg  was  kept  constantly  in 
motion,  pawing  the  air.  At  seven  o’clock  the  temperature  had 
dropped  to  103°  and  the  pulse  to  80.  Was  not  in  much  pain,  but 
seemed  to  be  nauseated,  and  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
vomit.  Could  not  think  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  tobacco, 
as  it  was  retained  but  a  short  time.  At  five  o’clock,  temperature 
was  102P;  pulse,  78;  respiration,  36. 

Saturday  morning. — On  rectal  examination,  found  impacted 
mass  somewhat  softer  to  the  touch.  Gave  aloes  ^i.  as  injection. 
Being  obliged  to  attend  to  other  business,  I  left  my  patient  quite 
comfortable.  On  returning  a  little  after  noon,  I  found  the 
animal  in  terrible  agony  and  the  owner  about  to  destroy  him.  It 
was  impossible  to  control  him,  and  as  a  consequence,  he  was 
severely  bruised  over  his  entire  body,  especially  both  hips.  In 
ten  minutes,  under  the  effects  of  morphia,  hypodermically,  the 
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auiinal  was  apparently  relieved  of  all  pain,  and  remained  so  till 
3:30  P.  M.,  when  he  passed  voluntarily  a  small  amount  of  fceces. 
At  this  time  temperature,  104° ;  pulse,  90 ;  respiration,  50. 

Sunday ,  7:30  A.  M. — Temperature,  1021° ;  pulse,  90  ;  respir¬ 
ation,  54.  All  through  the  day  and  night  pain  was  controlled  by 
morphia,  instant  relief  being  afforded.  The  effects  of  gr.  iii  doses 
lasted  from  two  to  three  hours. 

Monday  morning. — A  small  amount  of  foeces  was  passed  vol¬ 
untarily,  and  with  but  little  pain.  During  the  day  the  animal 
defoecated  eight  times.  The  fceces  were  not  liquid  at  all,  but  all 
that  was  in  the  rectum  was  passed  “  en  masse,”  it  being  dry,  and 
composed  of  coarse  woody  fibrous  substances,  viz.  :  straw,  coarse 
hay,  etc.  Before  the  foeces  were  passed  in  normal  consistency,  I 
am  certain  that  the  animal  passed  a  bushel  of  this  indigestible 
mass.  All  pain  had  now  stopped.  The  food  consisted  of  milk, 
gruel,  hay  tea,  potatoes,  carrots  and  a  few  cooked  oats. 

Wednesday. — His  condition  was  normal.  As  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  oedema  of  his  breast,  the  result  of  numberless  punctures 
with  the  hypodermic  needle,  I  scarified  it,  and  ordered  it  bathed 
with  warm  water;  the  injuries  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
were  treated  antiseptically,  the  hips  and  one  knee  being  the 
only  places  that  required  stimulating  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Fearing  that  abscesses  would  follow  the  repeated  puncturing  of 
the  skin,  (I  had  injected  hypodermically  nearly  two  drams  of 
sulphate  of  morphia),  I  watched  closely,  but  saw  nothing  more 
than  the  oedematous  condition  of  the  breast  before  alluded  to, 
although  the  needle  had  been  inserted  into  the  pectoral  muscles 
(the  injections  being  made  deep  into  the  muscular  structure)  more 
than  into  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  punctures  were  not 
confined  to  that  particular  spot,  being  made  into  the  neck,  flank, 
thigh  or  breast,  whichever  part  was  most  conveniently  presented. 
Dreading  the  formation  of  abscesses  as  I  did,  I  was  very  particular 
with  my  needle,  and  also  with  my  solution,  being  careful  to  have 
it  filtered,  and  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  added  before  filling  the  vial 
of  my  case.  By  so  doing  I  am  satisfied  that  the  development  of 
the  vegetable  parasite  (penicillium)  which  grows  at  the  expense  of 
the  alkaloid,  was  sufficiently  arrested  to  prevent  any  deleterious 
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effects,  provided  the  solution  was  used  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  Bartholow,  in  his  book  on  hypodermic  medication, 
says :  “  That  morphia  relieves  pain.  That  at  first  peristaltic 
movements  are  temporarilly  suspended,  but  continued  use  pro¬ 
motes,  instead  of  diminishing  peristalsis.  That  it  is  indicated  in 
serous  inflammation,  as  pleurisy  before  extensive  effusion.  Also 
in  peritonitis  chorea  and  eclampsia.  In  cases  of  fracture,  over¬ 
coming  as  it  docs  muscular  contraction,  it  aids  very  much  in 
reduction,  a  local  injection  having  systemic  effects.”  In  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  ponicillium  in  the  solution,  he  says  ; 
“  That  carbolic  acid,  alcohol,  alum  and  acetic  acid,  unless  in  ex¬ 
cess — thereby  becoming  irritant — are  nil;  that  the  mineral 
acids  are  effective,  but  are  irritant;  that  the  better  way  is  to 
have  the  amount  desired  for  a  single  injection  put  up  in  separate 
packages,  and  to  make  the  solution  of  fresh  water  whenever  it 
is  desired.” 

For  the  first  week  after  his  relief,  the  animal  lost  flesh  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  returned  to  his  work,  and  lias 
performed  it  ever  since,  being  in  better  condition  to-day  than  he 
was  before  the  attack. 


QUEER  PLACE  FOR  A  FISH  HOOK. 

By  W.  B.  Howland,  D.V.S. 

In  accordance  with  your  wish  I  submit  to  the  Review  the 
facts  of  a  case  that  was  unusually  interesting  to  me. 

On  August  15th  I  was  called  into  the  country  to  see  a  black 
gelding,  eleven  years  old,  the  property  of  Mr.  M.  About  a  week 
before  he  had  punctured  the  near  fore  foot  with  a  nail  from  a 
loose  shoe ;  I  opened  the  wound  and  found  a  sack  of  pus.  The 
wound  was  treated  with  a  carbolic  lotion,  and  the  lameness  dis¬ 
appeared  by  the  21st,  when  I  ordered  him  shod  and  put  to  work, 
which  was  done.  After  he  had  gone  but  one  and  one-half  squares 
he  began  roaring,  fell  gasping  for  breath,  and  struggled  for  a  full 
minute  without  breathing,  with  ropy  saliva  running  from  the 
opened  mouth.  I  saw  him  twenty  minutes  after,  in  the  following 
condition  :  blood  running  from  the  mouth  and  right  nostril, 
sweating  profusely  and  eating  grass ;  he  had  been  coughing  and 
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had  coughed  up  clots  of  blood  the  size  of  a  tea  saucer.  On 
auscultating  at  the  base  of  the  neck  I  heard  a  loud  sonorous  rale, 
evidently  blood. 

Diagnosis. —  Choking  from  some  sharp  foreign  substance  such 
as  tin,  which  had  ruptured  the  membranes  during  its  upward 
passage,  causing  the  hemorrhage. 

Treatment — rest.  On  the  24th  he  was  harnessed  again  but  as 
soon  as  the  bit  was  put  in  his  mouth  he  began  shaking  his  head. 
He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  when  he  fell  and  acted  precisely  the 
same  as  on  the  21st.  I  was  called  in  and  saw  him  a  few  moments 
after  in  the  same  condition  as  he  was  after  the  first  attack,  with 
blood  flowing  quite  freely.  I  used  a  speculum  and  passed  my  hand 
into  the  pharynx,  but  found  nothing ;  I  was  puzzled,  of  course. 
After  some  time  a  diagnosis  was  made  of  spasms  of  the  glottis, 
with  a  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  in  that  local¬ 
ity,  probably  the  result  of  the  punctured  wound  and  reflex  action. 
On  the  27th  I  saw  him  harnessed  and  was  on  hand  during  this  the 
third  attack.  He  showed  the  same  symptoms  as  were  shown  on  the 
two  previous  occasions.  He  fell  twice  (once  on  me),  and  got  up 
and  commenced  eating  grass.  While  looking  at  him  the  attendant 
said :  “  Doctor,  there  is  a  string  hanging  out  of  his  nose  ”  I, 
thinking  it  was  nothing  but  saliva,  said  :  “  Wash  it  off.”  He  did  so? 
but  as  he  touched  the  nose  with  a  sponge  the  horse  fell  over  back, 
ward  and  got  up.  I  looked  at  him,  and  there  was  the  string,  sure 
enough.  It  was  fast  at  the  other  end,  and  as  he  was  bleeding  freely 
at  the  time,  I  had  him  cast  and  then  passed  my  hand  into  the 
pharynx  and  detached  a  fish  hook  with  three  feet  of  string  attached 
to  it.  I  found  the  hook  fastened  on  the  right  side  of  the  glottis. 
I  then  used  astringent  lotions,  but  the  next  day  I  had  to  perform 
tracheotomy.  Next  week  he  will  be  put  to  work,  as  lie  is  entirely 
well. 


SUPERNUMERARY  INCISORS. 

By  C.  H.  Flynn,  D.V.M. 

There  was  brought  to  me  to-day  a  six  year  old  gelding,  having 
nine  well  developed  incisors  on  the  lower  jaw.  The  extra  teeth 
were  on  the  right  side,  anterior  to  the  normal  ones.  They  had 
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grown  out  so  far  as  to  interfere  in  closing  the  lips  together,  also 
in  grazing. 

The  owner  gave  the  following  history  of  the  case :  two  years 
ago  he  found  the  animal  with  a  fracture  in  this  region,  these 
teeth  dropping  forward.  After  healing,  three  more  teeth  appeared, 
antagonizing  perfectly  with  the  superior  incisors.  I  removed  the 
teeth  with  forceps,  and  he  immediately  presented  a  much  better 
appearance. 
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UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Association 
has  been  held,  and  from  all  reports  has  proved  as  successful  as 
any  the  Association  has  ever  had.  The  fears  of  its  possible  fail¬ 
ure  have  proved  erroneous,  and  the  few  who  were  present  have 
returned  to  their  various  labors  with  the  satisfaction  of  having 
had  a  good  meeting,  one  in  which  important  business  was  carried 
out,  where  several  papers  were  listened  to  and  enjoyed  with 
benefit  to  all,  and,  above  all,  where  many  members  were  admitted 
and  many  others  proposed.  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
the  Western  delegation  was  not  as  fully  represented  as  was  desir¬ 
able,  and  that  our  Western  friends  did  not  turn  out  in  as  goodly 
numbers  as  was  expected  by  some.  This  can  be  easily  accounted 
for,  as,  besides  the  ignorance  of  the  doings  of  the  Association 
(which  has  existed  for  years)  on  the  part  of  our  Western  col¬ 
leagues,  there  was  a  question  in  doubt,  viz.:  whether  delegates  of 
veterinary  associations  would  be  admitted.  This  is  positively 
answered  by  Article  5,  Chapter  1,  of  the  Constitution,  which 
reads : 

Art.  5.  The  Association  shall  receive  such  delegates  as  the  various  State  or 
County  Veterinary  Societies  may  elect,  on  proof  of  due  qualifications. 

This  must  be  now  well  understood  by  every  State  association. 
They  have  the  right — in  fact  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  duty 
of  these  State  bodies  to  appoint  delegates  to  any  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  and  every  actual  member  of  the  Association 
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ought  to  make  it  a  personal  duty  to  see  that  delegates  are 
appointed  from  their  respective  State  Associations.  No  fee  is 
asked  or  expected.  The  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  bound  by  its  objects  and  by  its  own  regulations  to  admit 
such  delegates.  Let  the  State  societies  know  this  and  there  will 
never  again  be  occasion  for  fear  of  the  meetings  falling  through 
from  want  of  attendants. 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS  OF  STATE  SOCIETIES. 

When  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  United  States  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  Dr.  Detmers  moved  that  the  American 
Veterinary  Review  be  the  organ  of  the  Association,  Prof. 
Michener  objected  on  the  very  proper  ground  that  this  journal 
had  never  been  the  organ  of  any  special  organization,  but  was 
ambitious  only  of  being  that  of  the  entire  profession,  regardless 
of  schools,  colleges,  etc.  We  have  always  held  this  ground,  and 
the  profession  has  already  shown  the  appreciation  of  this  fact,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  number  of  reports  of  meetings  which  we  have 
at  times  published.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  several  Associations  which  have  sent  us  their 
reports,  but  at  the  same  time  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
suggestion  to  them  :  that  is,  to  forward  us  not  only  reports  of  the 
transactions  of  their  meetings  but  also  copies  of  the  papers  which 
are  read.  Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  interesting  and  valuable, 
information  could  be  derived  by  reading  them,  and  the  fact  that 
a  paper  may  be  directed  to  be  printed  in  a  journal  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  organ  of  the  Association,  ought  not  to  prevent 
its  publication  in  another,  especially  when  that  one  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  journal,  not  affiliated  with  or  under  obligation  to  support  or 
accept  without  comments  the  action  of  any  scientific  body.  We 
hope  that  in  the  future  the  secretaries  of  State  associations  will 
see  the  good  they  can  do  to  their  organization,  to  their  respective 
members,  and  to  the  profession  at  large  in  allowing  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  papers  read  at  their  meetings,  and  that  they  will  favor 
us  with  a  copy  of  the  same  to  be  printed  afterwards  in  the  pages 
of  the  Review. 
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OPENING  OF  VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 

With  this  month’s  return,  the  opening  of  the  veterinary  col¬ 
leges  on  this  continent  will  take  place.  The  American  Veterinary 
College,  in  New  York,  opens  the  field  on  the  1st,  Montreal  on  the 
6th,  Toronto  on  the  15th,  Harvard  has  already  begun,  or  is  about 
entering  into  its  second  year,  and  Philadelphia  has  issued  its  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  opening  lecture  of  the  first  session  will  be 
delivered  on  the  second  of  the  month  by  Prof.  Huidekoper.  What 
great  changes,  when  compared  with  the  condition  of  a  few  years 
a^o.  Of  course  the  attendance  of  students  will  vary  ;  some  of 
our  schools  will  have  but  few,  while  others  will  count  them  by 
hundreds.  But  no  matter ;  there  is  in  this  no  reason  for  those 
which  are  less  privileged  to  feel  discouraged,  it  is  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  If  half  a  dozen  veterinary  schools  are  now  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  country  there  is  room  for  more.  A  larger  number 
means  more  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  each  separate 
school,  more  exertion  means  better  education  and  better  facilities 
for  study,  and  the  grand  result — advancement  and  elevation  of 
our  profession.  The  history  of  the  veterinarian  of  the  past 
closed  with  the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools  twenty  years 
ago;  that  of  the  veterinarian  of  the  present  is  just  now  in  its 
beginning;  the  veterinarian  of  the  future,  if  we  keep  on,  will  in 
a  few  years  equal,  if  not  surpass,  his  much  older  confrere  of  the 
old  world.  After  all,  we  can  all  feel  proud  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Continued  from  page  234. 

Alumni  of  Columbia  Veterinary  College. 


Balkam,  Asa  K . 

Berns,  Geo.  H . 

Bowers,  Geo.  F . 

Breder,  Edward  S . 

Brunn,  Armin  E.  B.  S 

Ckarum,  Emilio . 

Cochran,  David . 

Cuff,  John . 

Cuff,  W.  A.  E . 


Lewiston,  Me.... 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
.New  York  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
.New  York  City. 
New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 
.New  York  City. 


1883 
1879 
1882 
1882 

1884 
1883 
1879 
1879 
1883 
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Curtice,  Fred.  C.,  A.B . 

Corcoran,  Alexander . 

DeClyne,  Theodore  F . 

Darling,  S.  A . 

Douglass,  Edward  W . 

Dunne,  Charles . 

Earl,  H.  E.,  M.D . 

Finlay,  R.  W.,  V.S . 

Finlay,  R.  A.,  Y.8 . 

Finnegan,  Thos.  E . 

Frey,  M.  L . 

Gribble,  William  H . 

Hance,  Theodore  F.,  M.D... 

Hamill,  James . 

Hawk,  J.  W . 

Humphrey,  Winslow  P . 

Hamlin,  John . 

Johnston,  David . 

Jackson,  Walter  H . 

Koempel,  R.  A.,  PhD.,  M.D 

Knox,  Louis  G.,  M.D . 

Lindsay,  John . 

Lippincott,  Thomas  S . 

Lowe,  W.  Herbert . 

Lenhart,  Charles . 

Meyer,  Charles  A . 

MacLellan,  Edward  A . 

McLaughlin,  J.  Alex . 

Mustoe,  John  F . 

Mook,  Wm.  H . 

Newman,  Philip . 

Nichols,  William  S . . 

Naylor,  Joseph,  Ph  D . 

Parkin,  Robert  Lincoln . 

Parkinson,  George  H . 

Peck,  E.  J.,  M.D . . 

Parsons,  Edwin  A . 

Rowland,  H.  W . 

Ramacciotti,  Hugo  L . 

SimoD,  Theodore . 

Shaw,  William  H.,  A.M . 

Swan,  Benj.  H . 

Soule,  John  A . 

Soula,  William . 

Sturges,  Albert  D . 

Snyder,  Elias . 

Shea,  A.  F.  K.  O . 

Spencer,  Albert  H . 


..Moravia,  N.  Y . 1883 

..Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1884 

..New  Durham,  N.  J . 1883 

..New  York  City . 1879 

..Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1882 

..New  York  City . 1881 

..New  York  City . 1879 

..New  York  City . 1879 

..New  York  City . 1883 

.New  York  City . 1883 

..New  York  City . 1881 

.Churchville,  N.  Y . * . 1884 

..Newark,  N.  J . 1883 

.New  York  City . 1879 

..Newark,  N.  J . 1883 

..Elizabeth,  N.  J  . 1884 

..Wilkesbarre,  Pa . 1884 

..Scarsdale,  N.  Y . 1882 

..Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y . 1883 

.New  York  City . 1883 

..Patterson,  N.  Y . 1884 

.Huntington,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y . 1880 

..Harrisburg,  Pa . 1883 

.Little  Falls,  N.  J . 1883 

.Dover,  Pa . 1884 

.New  York  City . 1879 

.Bridgeport,  Conn . 1882 

.Jersey  City,  N.  J . 1880 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1880 

..Metuchen,  N.  J . 1884 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1882 

.Keller’s  Church,  Pa . 1884 

.Jersey  City,  N.  J . 1884 

.Romeo,  Mich . 1883 

.Middletown,  Conn . 1881 

.New  York  City . 1881 

.New  York  City . 1884 

.Metuchen,  N.  J . 1883 

.Omaha,  Neb . 1883 

.New  York  City . 1881 

.Roscoe,  Ill . 1883 

.Chesterfield  Factory,  N.  H . 1883 

.Hyde  Park,  Mass . 1883 

.New  York  City . -...1882 

.Wilton,  Conn . 1883 

.Lynnville,  Pa . 1884 

.New  York  City . 1884 

.Oak  Orchard,  N.  Y . 1884 
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Stoute,  Richard  A . 

Stewart,  Robert  W . 

Schultz,  Fred.  E . 

Smith,  Flavius  J . 

Subale,  E.  N.  C . , 

Slee,  Henry  C . 

Thompson,  Nathaniel  F, 

Toussaint,  Frank  J . 

Vanderhoff,  H.  S.,  M.D 

Walton,  Frank . 

Wallace,  John . 

Wilson,  Frederick  J . . 

Will,  Paul . 

Weise,  Maxmilian . . 

Whittlesey,  R.  T . 

Waters,  R.  E . 

Windolpli,  John  L . 


.Barbadoes,  West  Indies, 

..Mount  Victory,  O . 

.Flatbush,  (L.  I.)N.  Y.. 

..Austin,  Texas . 

.Orange  Valley,  N.  J . 

..New  York  City . 

.New  York  City . 

.Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

.New  York  City . 

.New  York  City . 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

.Johnstown,  Pa . 

.New  York  City . 

.Emporia,  Ivans . 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

.Darlington,  Md . 
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RUPTURED  STOMACH. 

Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

Linville,  Va.,  Sept.  10th,  1884. 

The  following  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  I 
was  called  on  September  3d,  1884,  to  see  a  fine  stallion,  “  Clint 
Morgan,  ”  a  rich  mahogany  hay,  eight  years  old,  16^  hands  high, 
well  developed,  weight  1,300  lbs. 

History. — Clint  had  been  fed  the  previous  day  at  noon,  on 
barley,  chopped  hay  and  water;  at  1:30  P.  M.  was  taken  from 
his  stall  to  tease  a  mare ;  she  not  being  in  season,  he  was  returned* 
At  4  P.  M.,  was  found  to  he  very  sick,  pawing  with  fore  feet ; 
trembling  and  partial  sweats  over  body.  The  owner  thought  him 
to  be  suffering  from  colic  and  gave  him  various  things,  but  did  not 
get  any  desired  results.  By  dark  of  the  same  evening  eructa¬ 
tions  of  gas  were  noticed,  with  occasional  retching.  It  being  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  to  my  place,  and  thinking  he  might  get 
better  soon  he  did  not  send  for  me  till  next  morning,  when  I  saw 
him  at  6  A.  M.  He  was  in  a  lot  near  the  barn,  lying  on  his  left 
side,  sometimes  looking  around  to  his  right  with  a  groan.  Temper¬ 
ature,  103°;  respiration,  40 ;  pulse  almost  imperceptible;  legs 
cold ;  ears  cold  ;  tremors  of  superficial  muscles ;  eyes  staring.  I 
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asked  the  owner  to  get  him  on  his  feet,  which  being  done,  the  horse 
at  once  began  to  step  around  witli  his  hind  feet  towards  the  right, 
and  continued  this  movement  till  we  would  permit  him  to  go  at 
his  leisure,  at  which  time  he  showed  signs  of  delirium  by  traveling 
in  a  circle  and  walking  into  anything  that  happened  in  his  way. 

Diagnosis. — Impaction  of  the  stomach  ;  I  gave  an  unfavorable 
prognosis;  but  “Clint”  being  a  fine  animal  (the  first  premium 
for  general  utility  being  awarded  him  at  the  State  Fair),  the 
owner  insisted  on  my  doing  something  for  him,  saying  :  “  as  long 
as  there  is  life  there  is  hope.”  So  I  gave  a  drench  of  linseed 
oil  3i.  spts.  turpentine  §i;  followed  in  a  short  time  with  pulv. 
aloes  Barb.  3  vi.,  tr.  nux.  vomica,  3  b,  given  in  pill ;  hot  appli¬ 
cations  to  abdomen.  At  this  time  I  refused  to  do  anything  more, 
as  I  knew  death  would  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  soon.  About 
this  time  the  horse  vomited,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  of 
3  to  5  minutes.  The  horse  at  no  time  was  quiet  nor  did  he  lie  down 
from  the  time  we  got  him  on  his  feet  at  6  o’clock  until  7  o’clock, 
when  he  fell,  and  death  followed  within  three  minutes.  Made  post¬ 
mortem  immediately,  and  upon  opening  the  abdomen  about  two 
gallons  of  amber  colored  fluid  escaped.  Going  still  further,  traces 
of  peritonitis  were  observed,  and  after  laying  back  the  entire  left 
side  of  the  abdominal  wall,  found  the  stomach  to  be  ruptured  at 
the  lesser  curvature,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  passage  of  my 
hand.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  ingesta  that  yet  remained  in 
the  stomach  and  that  which  had  escaped  by  the  month  and 
nostrils,  and  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  organ  must  have  been 
very  much  distended.  The  horse  had  also  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  gastritis.  He  had  always  been  a  very  fast  feeder,  though 
lie  never  was  known  to  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  it  up  to  this 
time. 

John  A.  Myers,  D.V.S. 


NATIONAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12th,  1884. 
Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

It  would  be  folly  on  my  part  to  reply  to  Mr.  James’  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  otherwise  than  to  quote  the 
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following  from  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

“ARTICLE  3. 

“  Members. 

“  Sec.  1.  All  members  shall  be  admitted  through  their  re¬ 
spective  State  societies.  Said  societies  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  their  members’  proper  credentials  and  character,  and  the  above 
National  Veterinary  Medical  Association  shall  have  the  right  of 
rejection.” 

As  we  have  not  had  our  annual  meeting  since  our  Association 
was  organized  and  chartered,  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  impa¬ 
tient  and  fault-finding  parties  to  await  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ere  they  throw  any 
missiles  at  that  association  on  its  State  organizations. 

Respectfully, 

L.  Y.  Placeman, 

President  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


VETERINARIAN  WANTED. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Aug.  30th,  1884. 
Secretary  American  Veterinary  College ,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir :  There  is  a  capital  opening  in  this  town  for  a  good 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  I  write  to  ask  if  you  know  of  a  com¬ 
petent  person  to  fill  the  place.  To  such  a  person  I  would  be  glad 
to  extend  assistance  in  getting  started  here. 

Yours  truly, 

Henry  R.  Towne. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS- 

UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  met  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  at 
11  A.  M. 

The  session  of  the  Comitia  Minora  was  taken  up  by  the  ex- 
animation  of  candidates  for  admission,  or  of  their  credentials. 
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In  cases  where  neither  the  candidates  nor  their  credentials  were 
present  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  such  of  these 
requirements. 

After  reading  and  accepting  minutes  of  last  meeting,  the 
order  of  business  was  changed  to  admit  to  the  meeting  all  candi¬ 
dates  present. 

Under  the  head  of  “unfinished  business,”  *the  Association 
decided  to  increase  the  number  of  Censors  from  five  to  seven. 

Reports  of  committees  followed. 

Frof.  Liautard  gave  a  very  interesting  report,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Diseases,  as  did  also  W.  H.  Hoskins,  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Education.  Discussion  of  these 
reports  was  deferred  until  later  in  the  meeting. 

The  President,  Dr.  Miller,  here  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  Drs.  Meyer,  Liautard  and  Robertson,  to  draft  a  set 
of  resolutions  relative  to  the  death  of  Win.  Saunders,  V.S.,  said 
resolutions  to  be  forwarded  to  his  widow. 

There  were  a  number  of  applicants  for  membership  presented, 
and  from  the  fact  of  these  coming  from  different  veterinary 
schools ,  the  Association  felt  that  its  numbers  and  usefulness  had 
received  a  great  impetus. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  W.  B. 
E.  Miller,  of  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Vice-President,  L.  II.  Howard,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Secretary,  Chas.  B.  Michener,  New  York; 
Treasurer,  Chas.  Burden,  New  York. 

Censors. — A.  Liautard,  New  York;  Jas.  L.  Robertson,  New 
York;  W.  Ii.  Hoskins,  Pliila. ;  J.  Meyer,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
J.  Corlies,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  W.  Bryden,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  J. 
Crowley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  regular  com¬ 
mittees;  Library  Committee — Drs.  Coates  and  W.  D.  Critcherson. 
Intelligence  and  Education  Committee — Drs.  J.  L.  Robertson, 

Howe,  Lyman,  W.  H.  Rose, - Detmers.  Finance  Committee — 

Drs.  Pendry,  Dixon  and  John  Saunders.  Diseases  Committee — 
Drs.  Liautard,  Winchester,  Zuill,  J.  Meyers,  Jr.,  Hopkins.  Prize 
Committee — Drs.  Corlies,  Peabody  and  Johnson. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  was  then  read  and  accepted. 
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An  adjournment  was  here  taken  for  dinner.  Several  toasts 
were  given,  among  which  was,  “The  Veterinary  Profession  :  the 
part  it  has  taken  in  Scientific  Advancement  of  the  past  ten 
years.”  This  was  ably  responded  to  by  Dr.  Detmers. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  the  Secretary’s  salary  was  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty  to  iifty  dollars  a  year. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Howe  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary 
have  printed  annually  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  this  Association,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
member. 

Dr.  Detmers  then  moved  that  the  American  Veterinary 
Review  be  made  the  official  organ  of  this  Association. 

Dr.  Miehener  strongly  condemned  any  such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Association,  and  held  it  to  be  unwise  to  make  any 
journal  the  official  organ  of  an  association  that  knows  no  special 
school  or  set  of  men,  being,  as  it  is,  a  United  States  Association , 
and  being  comprised  of  members  from  all  schools. 

This  sentiment  was  heartily  endorsed,  and  Dr.  Detmers  cheer¬ 
fully  withdrew  his  motion. 

Papers  and  Discussions. 

% 

The  report  of  Diseases  Committee  was  first  taken  up.  Prof. 
Liautard  urged  that  veterinarians  be  compelled  to  report  all  cases 
of  contagions  diseases.  Dr.  Detmers  held  this  to  be  unfair, 
unless  the  State  first  recognized  the  veterinary  surgeons.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Miller.  After  a  general  expression 
of  opinion  pro  and  con ,  Dr.  Liautard  offered  the  following  reso¬ 
lution,  which  was  carried  by  vote : 

“ Moved  that  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
at  the  anniversary  meeting  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  16th  of 
Sept,  1884,  suggest  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  veterinarians 
and  veterinary  practitioners  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities 
every  and  any  case  of  contagious  disease  he  may  meet  in  his  prac¬ 
tice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  human  practitioner  is  obliged  to 
do  in  his  specialty,  under  the  liability  of  penalty  for  punishable 
offences.” 

After  discussing  the  report  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  of  the  Committee 
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on  Intelligence  and  Education,  the  following  motion  by  W.  E. 
Hoskins  was  adopted  : 

“ Moved  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
confer  with  the  faculties  of  the  veterinary  colleges  and  schools  of 
North  America  as  to  their  willingness  for  a  convention  of  the 
same,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  mutual  standard  of 
excellence  or  examination ;  and  that  these  three  be  from  different 
schools.”  Dr.  Hoskins,  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Toronto  Veterinary  College,  and  Dr.  Bryden,  of  the 
Montreal  Veterinary  College,  were  appointed. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  subject  of  “A  Suggestion  concerning  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  Neurotomy  on  Trotting  Horses,”  by  T.  S.  Very,  V.S.,  of 
Boston. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Dixon  was  ordered  published,  and  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  next  meeting  as  unfinished  business. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Liautard  on  the  subject:  “New  Dis¬ 
coveries  in  some  Contagious  Diseases :  Tuberculosis,  Anthrax  and 
Rabies,”  as  well  as  one  from  J.  Meyer,  Sr.,  on  “  Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia,”  were  crowded  out  for  want  of  time.  These,  with  other 
essays,  will  be  published. 

Dr.  J.  Meyer,  Sr.,  then  extended  an  invitation  to  all  present  to 
remain  in  the  city  and  be  his  guests  the  next  day,  an  invitation 
that  was  gladly  accepted  by  most  present. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  those  who  favored  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  papers.  While  the  convention  was  not  as  large  in 
numbers  as  could  have  been  hoped,  yet  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  meetings  ever  held 
by  the  Association. 

Chas.  B.  Michener.  Secy. 


KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Specially  reported  for  the  Review  by  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  D.V.S.) 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  September 
6th,  1884.  President  Zuill  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on 
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roll  call  the  following  members  responded :  Drs.  Hauca,  Zuill, 
Hoskins,  Iluidekoper  and  Rogers.  After  a  correction  in  the 
minutes  they  were  adopted.  Drs.  Ward  B.  Rowland  and  S.  L. 
Weber  were  elected  to  membership. 

An  amendment  to  tha  constitution  was  adopted,  changing  the 
day  of  meeting  from  the  first  Saturday  to  the  first  Thursday 
evening  of  each  month. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  to  represent  this 
Association. 

The  subject  of  methods  of  administration  of  medicines  was 
then  brought  up  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  and  after  citing  many  forms  in 
use,  others  were  cited  by  members  present. 

Dr.  Hoskins  took  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  State  associations,  and  the  good  work  to  be  accomplished 
when  they  were  wisely  controlled.  He  advised  every  qualified 
practitioner  to  identify  himself  with  them  and  thus  increase  and 
direct  the  good  work. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Rogers  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members 
to  visit  South  Jersey,  where  they  could  now  see  an  important 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera,  and  witness  some  autopsies  on  the  same. 
After  the  reporting  of  several  interesting  cases  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Specially  reported  for  the  Review  by  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  D.V.S.) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  at  the  Keystone  Hotel,  Reading,  on 
Tuesday,  September  2d,  1884.  President  Sallade  occupied  the 
chair.  On  roll  call  twenty-three  members  responded  to  their 
names. 

After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  the  election  of  officers  for  another  year  took  place,  re¬ 
sulting  as  follows  :  President  J.  W.  Sallade,  Topton,  Pa.;  1st  Vice 
President,  T.  B.  Raynor,  Phila.;  2d  Vice  President,  Charles 
Schaufler,  Phila.;  3d  Vice  President,  Charles  T.  Goentner, 
Bryn  Mawr  ;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  Gladfelter,  Phila. ;  Corres- 
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ponding;  Secretary,  Alex.  Glass,  Phila. ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Fly, 
Phila.  The  following  members  compose  the  Board  of  Censors  : 
W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Geo.  B.  Raynor,  W.  L.  Zuill,  W.  S.  Hooker 
and  J.  H.  Keeler. 

Five  members  were  proposed,  as  follows  :  Dr.  W.  Milleisen, 
of  Mechanicsburg ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Keeler,  of  Kulpsville  ;  Dr.  S.  L. 
Weber,  Green^Lane ;  Dr.  Solomon  Hoffman,  of  Hamburg,  and 
W.  U.  Custer  of  Reading.  The  Board  of  Censors  reported 
favorably  on  the  last  three  members,  and  unfavorably  upon  the 
first  two  candidates.  The  report  of  the  Board  was  accepted  by 
the  Association. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  the  reception  of  a 
letter  of  resignation  from  Francis  Girard  of  Philadelphia,  in  re" 
sponse  to  a  petition  sent  him  asking  for  the  same.  A  discussion 
arose  at  this  point  as  to  whether  the  above  should  be  received,  and 
a  motion  to  accept  the  letter  was  lost ;  after  which  a  motion  to 
expel  the  member  for  his  unprofessional  and  dishonorable 
methods  of  practice,  was  offered  and  unanimously  adopted.  The 
Secretary  reported  the  reception  of  two  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  notifying  the 
Association  of  the  by-laws  of  the  same,  calling  for  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  $1.  from  each  member  of  State  Associations ;  also  asking 
if  we  had  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  Association. 
After  some  unfavorable  discussion,  they  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Zuill  as  chairman,  reported  progress  on  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  a  certificate  of  membership,  a  copy  of  which  was  shown, 
being  beautifully  and  tastefully  engraved. 

The  names  of  Drs.  Geo.  B.  Raynor  and  W.  S.  Kooker,  were 
added  to  the  committee  on  bill  of  legislation. 

A  committee,  composed  of  the  following  members,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws :  Drs.  Hoskins, 
Zuill,  Glass,  T.  B.  Raynor  and  John  Berry. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  John  R.  Hart  of  Phila.  read  an 
essay  entitled  Paralysis  ;  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Lippincottof  Harrisburg, 
one  on  the  subject  of  strangles.  Much  valuable  discussion 
followed  on  the  point  of  glanders  or  farcy  following  as  a  result 
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of  strangles,  the  weight  of  opinion  being  against  this  point. 
Essayists  were  appointed  for  the  next  meeting.  After  a  vote  of 
thanks  being  extended  the  essayists  and  the  President,  the  meet¬ 
ing  adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  the  coming  March. 


OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  took  place  in  the  Tyndal  Room,  City  Hall, 
Columbus,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Sept.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  7:30  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  by  the  President,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Fair,  Cleveland,  who  stated  the  objects  of  the  present  meeting 
and  then  called  on  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Waddel,  Columbus,  to  call 
the  roll.  The  following  gentleman  answered  to  their  ttiames  : 
W.  C.  Fair,  V.S.,  Cleveland;  J.  V.  Newton,  V.S.,  Toledo ;  T.  B. 
Colton,  V.S.,  Mount  Vernon;  W.  A.  Labron,  VS.,  Xenia; 
J.  M.  Waddle,  V.S.,  Columbus;  J.  S. Butler,  V.S.,  Piqua;  T.  B. 
Hillock,  V.S.,  Columbus ;  W.  R.  Howe,  V.S.,  Dayton ;  L.  B. 
Chase,  V.S.,  Berlin  ;  R.  W.  Whitehead,  V.S.,  Youngstown;  J.  C. 
Meyer,  M.D.,  V.S.,  Cincinnati;  C.  C.  Crane,  V.S.,  Akron;  J.  B. 
Crane,  V.S.,  Sharon  Centre  ;  W.  Huntsberger,  V.S.,  East  Union  ; 
W.  E.  Wright,  V.S  ,  Deleware ;  A.  H.  Tanner,  V.S.,  Ashtabula  ; 
J.  E.  Taylor,  V.S.,  Toledo;  J.  B.  Hillock,  V.S. ,  Lancaster.  The 
gentlemen  present  who  were  not  members,  were :  G.  W.  Butler, 
V.S.,  Circleville ;  L.  A.  Severcool,  V.S.,  Norwalk;  E.  A.  Eber- 
sole,  Eostoria ;  S.  D.  McClure,  V.S. ,  Sandusky;  James  A.  Lee 
and  T.  E.  Jones,  Mount  Vernon;  A.  J.  Smith,  Pleasant  Hill, 
and  Dr.  Salmon,  D.V.  M.,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  then  read  and 
approved,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  mem¬ 
bership  :  G.  W.  Butler,  V.S.,  Circleville ;  L.  A.  Severcool,  V.S. 
Norwalk ;  and  A.  J.  Smith,  Pleasant  Hill.  The  two  former, 
being  graduates,  were  admitted  to  membership,  and  the  latter 
gentlemen  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Dr.  Salmon  was  then  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting  and 
describe  briefly  the  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa,  and 
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the  distinguishing  symptoms  between  it  and  tuberculosis.  He 
said  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  be  present,  but  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  anything  like  a  full  description  of  the  disease,  but  would 
give  a  few  points  in  regard  to  the  disease. 

Most  veterinary  surgeons  have  had  very  little  experience  with 
the  disease,  and  it  was  embarrassing  to  those  to  go  into  a  herd  of 
cattle  and  examine  them,  and  give  a  definite  opinion,  especially 
when  the  disease  exists  in  a  chronic  form. 

He  went  on  the  force  five  years  ago  in  New  York,  and  found 
it  very  difficult  to  pick  one  or  two  out  of  a  large  herd,  affected 
with  the  chronic  form,  when  not  able  to  learn  the  previous  history. 
In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  there  was  a  high  temperature, 
hurried  respirations,  and  other  evidences  of  acute  lung  trouble. 
Then  it  was  not  hard  to  diagnose  ;  but  when  these  symptoms 
were  absent,  as  in  the  chronic  form,  it  was  much  more  difficult. 
In  the  chronic  form  the  examiner  can  only  rely  on  auscultation  and 
percussion,  and  the  history.  It  requires  constant  practice  to  be¬ 
come  an  adept  in  the  examination  of  the  chest. 

In  Illinois  he  found  the  disease  in  the  acute  form,  but  in  Ohio 
had  only  found  it  in  the  chronic  form.  In  tuberculosis  there  is 
cough,  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  lungs  more  resonant. 
The  glands  are  enlarged  two  or  three  times  their  natural  size. 
Acute  cases  seldom  recover. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa,  the  lung  is  hepatized  more  or 
less,  witli  loss  of  respiration  in  such  portions.  Clear  history,  etc. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  safe  to  give  a  definite  opinion  in  the  chronic 
form,  where  you  cannot  get  the  history,  until  you  kill  an  animal 
and  hold  a  post  mortem.  Was  pleased  to  see  so  many  veterinary 
surgeons  in  this  State  and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  see 
so  many  present.  He  felt  sure  for  intelligence  we  would  yield 
but  little  to  our  sister  profession.  Each  one  in  the  veterinary 
profession  has  a  duty  to  perform  which  is  equal  to  those  in  the 
sister  profession  in  regard  to  contagious  disease. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  stock-raising  countries  in  the 
world,  and  he  hoped  it  would  never  become  ravaged  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  above  disease,  or  any  other  contagious  disease. 
We  are  dependent  upon  the  veterinary  surgeons  throughout  the 
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country  for  information  in  regard  to  contagions  diseases,  and 
hoped  every  one  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animals  Industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  so  we  can  institute 
measures  for  their  suppression.  The  national  law  will  be  made 
better  this  winter,  and  if  we  all  act  in  an  unselfish  manner  can 
very  easily  suppress  all  such  diseases.  He  would  not  take  up  any 
more  time  and  would  be  pleased  to  shake  every  one  by  the  hand 
before  leaving. 

Dr.  Whitehead  then  asked  whether  anything  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  inoculating  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneuinonia  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Salmon  said  it  had  been  tried,  but  was  not  needed  in  this 
country.  A  drawback  to  inoculation  was  that  it  produced  a  sore 
and  the  animals  in  switching  their  tails  would  scatter  the  poison 
and  keep  up  the  infection,  unless  disinfection  was  resorted  to 
often.  In  Holland,  in  districts  where  inoculation  is  practised, 
the  disease  still  exists;  but  where  the  animals  are  killed  at  once 
they  have  entirely  wiped  out  the  disease.  It  must  be  stamped 
out  by  killing  and  burying  or  burning,  to  be  effectual.  Hoped  to 
have  a  law  soon  that  would  permit  one  to  go  into  a  herd  and  kill 
every  animal,  and  compensate  a  man  fairly  for  his  cattle,  and  that 
is  the  only  way  it  will  ever  be  stamped  out.  It  is  in  a  narrow 
belt  now,  and  if  the  proper  measures  are  taken  it  can  be  extir. 
minated.  Have  made  representations  to  Congress,  but  received 
in  reply,  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  in  the  West;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  disease  was  working  its  way  westward,  and  the 
present  outbreak  in  Illinois  was  a  good  illustration  of  the  above. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  tracing  it  at  the  present  time,  as  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  scattered  over  considerable  territory.  Some  have 
been  sent  to  Kentucky  from  Illinois,  and  the  disease  has  broken 
out  among  them ;  some  have  been  sent  to  Missouri,  but  nothing 
has  developed  there.  Hoped  to  soon  have  it  in  check. 

The  four  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  been  present  at  this 
meeting  and  go  before  the  Board  of  Censors,  did  not  appear. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Butler,  was  then  called  up¬ 
on  to  read  communications,  correspondence,  etc.  He  read  a  com¬ 
munication  from  G.  O.  Harlan,  of  Fremont,  censuring  the  Associ- 
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ation  in  very  strong  language  for  asking  him  to  go  before  the 
Board  of  Censors  before  being  admitted  to  membership.  He 
claimed  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  old  Philadelphia  College,  and 
thought  its  graduates  ought  to  be  recognized. 

Quite  a  lengthy  discussion  then  took  place  by  several  of  the 
members  in  regard  to  Mr.  Harlan’s  letter,  and  it  was  finally 
moved  and  seconded  that  Drs.  Fair  and  Newton  be  delegated  as 
a  committee  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr.  Harlan  in  regard  to 
his  letter  and  admission  to  the  Association. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  was  then  called 
upon  to  report  on  a  code  of  ethics  and  revision  of  the  by-laws. 
Dr.  Colton  being  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  asked  for  an 
extension  of  time,  as  they  had  not  yet  fully  considered  the  matter, 
but  would  report  at  the  next  meeting.  The  time  was  granted  the 
committee. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Meyer,  Cincinnati,  act 
on  said  committee  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Blanchard.  Carried. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
draft  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Bowler,  and  a 
copy  be  sent  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  and  also 
be  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Association.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  then  appointed:  J.  Y.  Newton,  V.S.,  Toledo; 
R.  W.  Whitehead,  Y.S.,  Youngstown  ;  J.  S.  Butler,  Y.S.,  Piqua. 

The  assessment  of  one  dollar  on  each  member  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  National  Association  was  then 
discussed. 

Moved  by  Dr.Newton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Colton,  that  this 
Association  endorse  the  action  of  Dr.  Fair  in  appointing  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  last  December,  and  that  we  endorse 
and  support  the  National  Association. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Howe,  seconded  by  Dr.  Meyer,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  this  Association  condemns  the  action  of  Dr.  Fair  in  ap¬ 
pointing  delegates  to  the  National  convention  and  making  this 
Association  a  part  and  parcel  of  said  Association.  The  amendment 
was  put  and  lost,  yeas,  6  ;  nays,  11.  The  original  motion  was 
then  put  and  carried,  yeas,  11 ;  nays,  6. 

Dr.  Fair  then  thanked  the  Association  for  sustaining  his 
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action  in  the  matter,  and  would  at  any  time  abide  by  a  majority  of 
the  members,  whether  we  endorse  the  National  or  United  States 
Association. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Colton,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Meyer,  that  this 
Association  tender  Dr.  Salmon  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  presence 
here  this  evening,  and  his  able  address. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Newton,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Meyer,  that  we 
adjourn  until  8:30  A.  M.  to-morrow.  Carried. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  morning  session  opened  at  8.30  A.  M.,  with  Dr.  Fair  in 
the  chair.  He  then  called  upon  Dr.  Whitehead  to  read  his  essay  on 
tuberculosis,  which  was  a  very  lengthy  and  interesting  paper. 

The  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  was 
the  next  in  order,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen : 
J.  Y.  Newton,  Toledo;  J.  S.  Butler,  Piqua ;  T.  B.  Colton,  Mount 
Vernon;  T.  B.  Hillock,  Columbus;  L.  A.  Severcool,  Norwalk. 

Dr.  Chase,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Censors,  was  then  called 
upon  to  report  the  action  the  board  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith  into  the  Association.  Dr.  Chase  said 
the  gentleman  had  passed  a  very  creditable  examination.  The 
report  was  discussed  and  the  gentleman  admitted  and  introduced 
to  the  members.  He  responded  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Whitehead  be  tendered  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  very  able  paper  on  tuberculosis,  and 
that  copies  be  sent  to  the  veterinary  journals  for  publication. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  an  order  be  drawn  on  the  Treasurer 
for  hall  rent,  gas,  ect.  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  John  Rose,  Columbus,  be  requested 
by  the  Secretary  to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  expelled  from  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  answer  to  charges  preferred  against  him.  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
on  contagious  diseases,  and  that  they  wait  upon  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Legislature,  and  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  advisable  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  State  Veterinarian.  Carried.  The 
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following  gentlemen  were  then  chosen :  T.  B.  Colton,  Mount 
Yernon;  T.  B.  Hillock,  Columbus;  and  W.  E.  Wight,  Deleware. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  expenses  of  the  committee  be 
borne  by  the  Association.  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  our  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at 
Toledo,  on  December  27th,  1884,  at  10  A.  M.  and  that  Dr.  Newton 
be  delegated  to  secure  a  place  for  the  meeting.  Carried. 

Dr.  Butler  volunteered  to  read  a  paper  on  pleuro-pneumonia 
contagiosa,  and  Dr.  Wight  one  on  epizootic  cellulitis,  or  pink¬ 
eye. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  S.  Butler.  Cor.  Secy. 


MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary 
Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Library 
Association,  No.  19  Boylston  Place,  Wednesday  evening,  Sept. 
3d,  1884,  and  was  called  to  order  at  7:45,  with  W.  Bryden  in  the 
chair. 

Thirteen  members  answered  the  roll  call.  Minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Lyman  made  a  motion  and  it  was  seconded  and  carried, 
that  the  name  of  the  college  from  which  each  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association  graduated  be  appended  to 
his  name. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  favorably  on  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  F.  S.  Thomas,  V.S.,  Hanson;  W.  A.  Sherman,  D.V.S., 
Lowell;  J.E.  Gardner,  D.V.S.,  Greenfield;  and  Fred.  Saunders, 
D.V.S.,  Lynn.  They  were  then  balloted  for  and  admitted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Skally  that  the  Executive  Committee 
report  upon  a  by-law  to  the  effect  that  the  reading  of  the  essay 
follow  immediately  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  and  also  to  draw  up  a  regular  order  of  business.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Lyman  that  the  society  add  a  pro  tem.  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  absence  of  Dr. 
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Billings.  Seconded  and  carried.  Dr.  Blackwood  was  nominated 
and  elected  a  member  pro  tem.  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Lyman  made  a  few  remarks  upon  a  case  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  he  was  called  to  see  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  lie  read  the  report  lie  had 
prepared  instead  of  the  essay  on  “  Article  I.  Section  2.”  Carried. 
After  a  general  discussion  of  the  subjectMie  was  tendered  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Dr.  Billings  sent  in  a  paper  “to  be  opened  and  read  at 
the  meeting  ”  and  Dr.  Lyman  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that 
the  paper  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Lost. 

The  reading  of  Dr.  Billings’  paper  by  the  Secretary  was  begun, 
when  Dr.  Lyman  moved  that  the  further  reading  of  Dr.  Billings’ 
resignation  from  the  Executive  Committee  he  suspended,  for 
there  had  been  no  charge  against  him  as  a  graduate  of  a  veterin¬ 
ary  school  by  the  Association.  This  was  amended  by  Dr.  Osgood* 
that  the  resignation  he  submitted  to  three  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  appointed  by  the  chair.  Amendment  seconded  and  carried. 

Dr.  Lyman  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Billings  be  postponed,  so  far  as 
the  Association  is  concerned,  and  proceed  to  vote  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Billings.  Lost. 

Drs.  Bunker,  Osgood  and  Howard  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  the  paper.  Dr.  Bunker  reported  for  the 
committee  that  the  paper  was  not  necessary  for  the  Association, 
but  his  resignation  from  the  Executive  Committee  being  made 
known,  it  was  then  accepted,  and  Dr.  Blackwood  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

Dr.  Lyman,  after  a  few  remarks,  tendered  his  resignation  to 
the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association. 

Dr.  Blackwood  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  Dr.  Lyman’s 
resignation  be  not  accepted.  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Lyman  be  notified  by  the 
Secretary  that  his  resignation  is  not  accepted.  Carried. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Coleman  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  they  were  satisfactory. 

J.  M.  Skally  was  appointed  essayist  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

J.  S.  Winchester,  D.V.S.,  Secy. 
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CONNECTICUT  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
at  the  usual  place  in  New  Haven,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  5th.  The 
President,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  Drs.  F.  E.  Rice,  W.  K.  Lewis,  E.  C.  Ross, 
E.  A.  McLellan,  A.  D.  Sturges,  Geo.  H.  Parkinson,  Nathan 
Tibbies  and  Thos.  Bland. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McLellan  read  a  very  lengthy  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  on  “  The  Surgical  or  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Feet.”  In  speaking  of  quarter-crack,  the  essayist 
said  that  he  generally  found  unequal  pressure  at  the  coronet  on 
the  side  on  which  the  crack  had  formed,  the  wall  being  deeper 
than  on  the  other  side,  and  the  coronary  structure  pushed  upward 
and  inward,  the  pressure  of  the  horn  so  lessening  nutrition  and 
the  descending  pastern  pressing  upon  the  adjacent  tissues,  causing 
fracture  of  the  thin  and  weakened  wall. 

The  treatment  he  recommended  was  first  to  reduce  the  wall 
at  the  plantar  border  so  as  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  undue 
elevation  of  the  coronet,  then  thin  the  bar  and  planter  horn  on 
same  side  and  apply  a  spring  between  the  heels  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  widen  them  at  their  most  posterior  point.  The  crack  will 
then  be  closed  unless  it  should  be  very  wide  and  its  edges  everted. 
In  any  case  he  advised  that  a  transverse  incision  should  be  made 
at  the  superior  extremity  of  the  fissure,  and  in  applying  the  shoe 
it  should  bear  evenly  from  toe  to  heel  on  both  sides.  The  spring 
should  be  used  until  the  wall  became  sound.  In  case  of  a  foot 
predisposed,  the  occasional  use  of  the  spring  will  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  crack. 

The  various  foot  troubles,  such  as  chronic  laminitis,  corns, 
thrush,  ossification  of  lateral  cartilages,  etc.,  were  exhaustively 
treated,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  reading  of  the  paper,  a  lively 
discussion  ensued,  the  essayist  successfully  combatting  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  questions  that  were  put  to  him. 

The  Secretary  was  chosen  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  a  reserve  fund  should  be  created  by  a  month- 
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ly  assessment  on  each  member  of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents, 
said  fund  not  to  be  drawn  upon  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Society. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  obtain  designs  of 
membership  certificates,  and  present  at  next  meeting.  The  meet¬ 
ing  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  McLellan  for  his 
interesting  paper. 

Thos.  Bland,  Sec’y. 


KANSAS  STATE  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  held  September  12th,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  for 
holding  a  State  Veterinary  Association  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Dr.  A.  A.  Holcombe,  President ;  Dr.  Young,  of  Abilene, 
Vice-President;  Ed.  R.  Allen,  of  Topeka,  Secretary;  Dr.  Wilhito, 
of  Emporia,  Treasurer. 

A  Board  of  Censors  was  elected  as  follows : 

Dr.  W.  D.  Epperson,  Ottawa ;  C.  L.  Moulton,  Leavenworth  ; 
D.  P.  Young,  Abilene;  J.  H.  Wilhite,  Emporia;  O.  W.  Murphy, 
Lawrence. 

The  organization  adjourned  to  meet  in  Topeka  on  Thursday, 
December  15th,  at  which  time  papers  will  be  read  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  Association. 
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Hog  Cholera. — This  disease  has  prevailed  in  different  States 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  increasing. 

Quarantine  against  American  Cattle. — Dr.  McEachran,  in¬ 
spector  of  the  Dominion  cattle  quarantine,  maintains  that  nothing 
but  an  absolute  embargo  against  American  cattle  will  prevent  the 
introduction  of  pleuro-pneumonia  into  Canada. — Maine  Farmer. 

Prolific  Cow. — A  cow  in  County  Carlow,  Ireland,  has  pro¬ 
duced  four  heifer  calves  in  ten  months.  The  cow  was  calved 
April  4,  1881,  had  her  two  first  calves  on  July  25,  last  year,  and 
two  more  on  the  25th  of  May,  this  year. —  Weetern  Rural. 
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Life  of  Mares. — As  a  rule  mares  are  longer  lived  than  geld¬ 
ings  and  the  majority  of  instances  of  prolonged  life  are  among 
the  former.  The  Pennsylvania  Record  states  that  Charles  Smedley, 
residing  near  Media,  owns  a  mare  forty-two  years  old,  and  she  is 
still  ablebodied,  being  capable  of  doing  as  much  hauling  as  the 
majority  of  horses  one-third  her  age. — American  Farmer. 

Hog  Cholera  in  New  Jersey. — A  special  dispatch  from 
Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  says:  The  hog  cholera  is  playing  havoc 
with  the  swine  in  this  place.  Within  the  last  four  weeks  between 
fifty  and  sixty  hogs  have  died  shortly  after  being  taken  with  that 
disease.  Some  of  the  hogs  die  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  noticeable,  and  others  live  for 
three  days. 

The  Condition  of  the  Blood  in  Hydrophobia. — In  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  blood  drawn  rapidly  from  the  vessels,  especially 
from  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  Hr.  Roraiti  ( Rivista  Clinica , 
July,  1884)  found  it  to  be  of  a  dark  red  color  and  not  coagulable 
spontaneously.  The  red  globules  were  rather  pale,  and  when  the 
preparation  was  stained  by  Bizzozero’s  method,  and  placed  under 
an  immersion  lens,  there  appeared  a  mass  of  granular  matter  in 
which  the  white  globules  seemed  to  be  imbedded.  These  appear¬ 
ances  were  similar  to  those  presented  by  the  blood  of  persons 
killed  by  snake  bites. — Medical  Record. 

A  Mild  Form  of  Hydrophobia. — There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  following  curious  series  of  events  occurred  near  Eufaula, 
Ala.  On  July  25th  a  dog  on  a  plantation  bit  a  mule  and  several 
hog ;  nineteen  days  later  the  mule  and  one  of  the  hogs  died  with 
the  symptoms  of  tetanus.  Within  the  next  week  three  more  of 
the  bitten  hogs  died  with  the  same  symptoms.  The  dead  hogs 
were  eaten  by  some  thirty  negroes,  about  half  of  whom  were  within 
ten  or  fifteen  days  attacked  with  what  Hr.  Johnson,  the  attending 
physician,  calls  “  a  mild  form  of  hydrophobia.” — Medical  Record . 

Hestroying  Germs — Hr.  Hobell,  in  writing  to  the  London 
Times ,  directs  attention  to  a  method  of  destroying  cholera  and 
typhoid  germs,  in  drinking-water,  bypassing  through  it  an  electric 
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current,  and  thereby  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  nascent  oxygen 
by  which  means  the  water  would  be  dezymotized.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Dobell’s  seems  to  have  been  forestalled  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  filter  invented  by  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Emmons,  which 
is  now  on  view  at  the  offices  of  the  Economic  Electric  Company  in 
London.  The  filter  consists  of  an  earthenware  vessel,  in  which 
are  placed  porous  cells  containing  carbon  plates,  the  spaces  between 
the  plates  and  the  cells  being  partially  filled  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  plates  are  coupled  up  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  Leclanehe 
battery  or  of  one  of  the  company’s  own  chromozone  batteries. 
Alternating  with  the  porous  cells  are  other  carbon  plates,  which 
are  coupled  up  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  The  water 
is  supplied  into  the  porous  cells,  and  passes  through  the  charcoal 
to  the  exterior  of  the  cells,  and  is  drawn  off  by  a  tap  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  claimed,  that  by  this  means,  the  water  being  submitted 
to  the  influence  of  the  evolved  nascent  oxygen,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Dobell,  the  materies  morbi  of  typhoid,  cholera,  and  similar 
disease  are  destroyed,  and  that  an  end  is  put  to  the  dreaded  danger 
of  ‘  death  in  the  pot.’ — Science. 

Typhoid  from  Manure. — In  a  communication  to  the  Lancet , 
Mr.  Lawrence  puts  forward  the  theory  that  typhoid  fever  is 
capable  of  being  set  up  de  novo  by  bovine  evacuations.  In  support 
of  it  he  cites  a  number  of  cases  that  came  under  his  observation 
while  practicing  medicine  in  South  Africa,  in  which,  although  the 
sparse  population  was  favorable  to  the  tracing  of  infection,  no 
connection  with  a  previously-existing  case  of  typhoid  could  be 
detected,  while  there  was  always  evidence  of  the  access  of  cattle- 
manure  to  the  drinking  water.  In  no  case  was  he  able  to  ascribe 
the  disease  to  horse-manure  or  to  sheep-manure,  the  latter  of  which, 
at  the  large  sheep  farms  of  the  Boers,  is  said  to  lie  in  enormous 
quantities  close  by  their  dwelling-houses.  It  certainly  is  a  curious 
fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  many  typhoid  epidemics, 
of  which  the  history  has  been  traced  to  this  country,  have  origin¬ 
ated  from  dairies,  although  this  has  hitherto  usually  been  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  great  susceptibility  of  milk  to  contract  contamination. 
— Farm  and  Fireside. 
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FOREIGN. — Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Journal  de  Zootechnie,  Presse 
Veterinaire,  Echo  Veterinaire,  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  Archives 
Veterinaria,  Gazette  Medicale,  Revue  Scientifique,  Clinica  Veterinaria,  Revue 
fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Thierzucht,  Annales  de  Bruxelles,  Schweizer  Archiv 
fur  Thierheilkunde,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary  Science  in  India. 

HOME. — Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine,  Medical  Record,  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  American  Agriculturist,  Country  Gentleman,  Prairie  Farmer,  Breed¬ 
ers’  Gazette,  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  American  Cultivator,  Scientific 
American,  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Science,  Annals  of 
Hygiene. 

JOURNALS. — Western  Farmer,  Maine  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  Practical  Farmer, 
Hearth  and  Home,  &c.,  &c. 

PAMPHLETS. — Esposizione  della  R.  Scuola  Superiore  de  Medicinia  Veterinaria 
di  Milano,  Royal  (Dicks’)  Veterinary  College  Prospectus,  1884-85,  Official 
Report  of  the  State  Veterinarian  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Report  of  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Contagious  Diseases  of  Cattle  of  Maine. 

BOOKS. — Simple  Ailments  of  the  Horse,  by  W.  T. 


American  Veterinary  Review, 

NOVEMBER,  1884. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


REPORT  ON  THE  RECENT  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  KANSAS, 

By  Pkof.  James  Law,  of  Cornell  University. 

( Continued  from  page  297.) 

NATURE  OF  ERGOT. 

Ergot  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  the  seed  altered  by  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  researches  of  De  Candolle,  Queckett,  and  mere  re¬ 
cently  of  Tulasne  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  distinct  product,  a 
fungus,  which  fixes  itself  on  the  pistil  of  the  grass  and  destroys 
the  seed  while  taking  its  place.  The  fungus  is  known  as  the 
Claviceps  purpurea,  and  Tulasne  has  traced  it  through  the  three 
successive  stages  of  its  life  history. 

The  first  stage  commences  with  the  development  of  the  pistil, 
as  a  parasitic  growth  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  ovary  of  the 
grass,  which  it  completely  replaces,  growing  upon  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  and  obliterating  the  cavity  of  the  ovary.  This  product — the 
sphacelia  of  Tulasne — is  an  oblong  fungous  mass,  soft,  tender,  al¬ 
most  homogeneous,  and  covered  witli  sinuous  furrows.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  surface,  and  that  of  irregular  cavities  hollowed  out  in  its 
interior,  are  covered  by  linear  parallel  cells,  from  which  grow  out 
oval  cells — conidia,  the  spermatie  of  Tulasne — from  five  to  seven 
thousandths  of  a  millimeter  in  length,  which  spread  themselves 
on  the  investing  glumes.  A  mouldy  product  seen  on  the  summit 
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of  the  pistil  is  really  an  independent  fungus.  At  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  sphacelia  an  adhesive  fluid 
exudes  from  its  surface,  carrying  with  it  many  of  the  conidia,  and 
concretes  in  the  form  of  oily-looking  dark  spots. 

Soon  the  second  stage  is  reached  by  the  development  of  the 
ergot  at  the  base  of  the  sphacelia  and  at  first  invested  by  it.  It 
is  compact  violet-black  outside  and  white  within,  and  grows  rapid¬ 
ly  in  all  directions,  extending  out  of  the  glumes,  carrying  on  its 
summit  the  withered  remnant  of  the  sphacelia,  and  sometimes, 
also,  some  remaining  traces  of  the  aborted  ovary,  including  its 
terminal  hairs.  The  fully-developed  ergot,  or  scierotium,  which 
projects  from  the  glumes  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according 
to  the  natural  size  of  the  seeds  in  the  plant  attacked,  is  familiar, 
by  its  black  or  violet  spur-like  aspect,  slightly  curved,  marked 
with  longitudinal  furrows,  and  often  presenting  at  intervals 
whitish  patches,  where  the  originally  investing  sphacelia  has  been 
removed.  In  one  case  watched  by  Tulasne  it  required  a  month 
for  the  ergot  to  pass  through  these  two  stages  to  its  full  develop¬ 
ment.  In  anatomical  structure  the  ergot  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  seed,  but  is  essentially  the  sclerotic  mycelium  of  a  fungus. 
Its  parenchyma  is  hard,  dry,  brittle,  and  made  up  at  all  points  of 
minute  utricles,  with  thick  walls  containing  a  comparatively  trans¬ 
parent  oil,  very  slightly  colored  by  iodine.  No  starch  is  usually 
found,  though  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  Legrip  given  below. 

The  third  and  last  stage  consists  in  the  development  on  the 
surface  of  the  ergot  of  minute  bodies  like  toadstools.  On  soil  in 
which  the  ergot  has  been  dropped  these  bodies  grow  up  on  stems 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  height,  with  a  globular  head  one- 
twelfth  inch  in  diameter,  the  whole  growing  out  of  the  ergot  as  a 
potato  plant  grows  out  of  the  tuber.  The  cavities  in  the  globular 
head  are  filled  with  sporidia,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
soft  ovary  of  the  grass  at  the  earliest  stage  of  its  development, 
grows  into  the  sphacelia  and  ergot.  If  these  sporidia  are  washed 
into  the  soil  where  rye  is  planted  they  determine  the  development 
of  ergot  in  the  coming  crop,  and  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the 
spores  are  taken  up  by  the  rootlets  and  carried  to  the  flowers  in 
the  juice  of  the  plant.  The  fungus  developed  in  the  soil  from  the 
implanted  ergot  belongs  to  the  genus  Spceria. 
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Analysis  of  ergot.  Ledrip. 

Yellow  fixed  oil . 

Starch . 

Albumen . 

Inuline . 

Gum . . 

Uncrystallizable  sugar . r. 

Brown  resin . . 

Fungine . . 

Yegeto-animal  matter . 

Osmazone . 

Fatty  acid . 

Lignine . 

Coloring  matter . 

Fungate  of  potassium . 

Chloride  of  sodium . 

Sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium . 

Subphosphate  of  calcium . 

Oxide  of  iron . 

Silica . 

An  odorous  principle,  not  isolated. 

Water . 

Loss . 


34.50 
2.75 
1.00 

2.25 

2.50 

1.25 
2.75 

3.50 

3.50 
0.75 
0.50 

24.50 
0.50 

2.25 
0.50 
0.50 

1.25 
0.25 
0.15 

2.50 
2.35 


100.00 

Various  organic  constituents  have  been  separated  and  advanced 
as  the  active  principle  of  ergot.  Wiggers  attributes  its  action  to 
ergotine,  and  Dr.  Weight  to  the  fixed  oil,  but  manifestly  without 
sufficient  grounds.  Winckler  isolated  secale  as  a  principle  iden¬ 
tical  with  propylamia,  the  odorous  ingredient  in  herring  pickles, 
but  if  active  at  all  this  is  only  so  in  a  secondary  sense.  Wenzell, 
of  Wisconsin  (confirmed  by  Hermann,  of  Germany),  isolated  the 
alkaloid  ecbolina  which  causes  cerebral  disturbance  and  lowering 
of  the  pulse.  Wenzell  found  ergolina  possessed  a  similar  but 
much  less  potent  action.  Dr.  Levi  sustains  this  view  of  ecbolina 
and  ergotina  as  affecting  the  brain  and  heart,  but  denies  that  they 
have  any  action  whatever  on  the  gravid  uterus.  This  he  found 
to  be  caused  by  the  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  ergot. 

MODE  OF  ACTION  OF  ERGOT. 

The  most  prominent  physiological  action  of  ergot,  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  locally,  is  its  power  of  causing  contrac¬ 
tion  of  involuntary  muscle.  This  contraction  of  the  muscles  in 
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the  walls  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  explains  readily  the  stoppage 
of  circulation  in,  and  death  of  the  parts  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  heart  and  where  the  circulation  is  weakest ;  in  other 
words,  the  occurrence  of  dry  gangrene.  In  the  same  way  is  ex¬ 
plained  the  power  of  ergot  to  arrest  haemorrhages  and  mucous 
discharges,  whether  it  is  applied  locally  or  taken  internally. 
Even  abortions  are  sought  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  its 
causing  contractions  of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibers  in  the 
walls  of  the  womb,  and  the  nervous  disorder  and  depression  of  the 
heart’s  action  by  the  diminished  circulation  through  the  capillary 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  heart  respectively.  There  is  reason  to 
suppose,  however,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  various  other  fungi,  the 
principles  of  ergot  act  directly  on  the  nervous  substance,  inducing 
the  various  phenomena  of  nervous  disorder,  and  indirectly  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  derangement  of  the  heart  and  stomach.  If  we  ac¬ 
cept  the  results  reached  by  Dr.  Levi,  we  must  acknowledge  the 
action  on  the  brain  and  womb  to  be  respectively  primary  and 
distinct,  seeing  they  are  produced  by  the  two  ingredients,  ecbolina 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  different  forms  of  ergot  and  smut, 
and  of  other  fungi,  in  their  action  on  the  animal  system,  is  yet 
far  from  being  fully  understood,  and  offers  a  very  promising  field 
to  the  patient  investigator. 

NATURE  OF  SMUT  OF  CORN  (MAIZE).  USTILAGO  MAIDIS. 

This  fungus  develops  in  the  bracts  and  leaves  that  surround 
the  female  flower,  in  the  neighboring  leaves  of  the  stem,  and  on 
the  spike  of  the  male  flower.  Under  its  growth  the  coverings  of 
the  pistil  become  greatly  enlarged,  abnormally  broad,  and  flat¬ 
tened  with  longitudinal  grooves,  or  narrow,  thick,  and  long,  with 
prominent,  rounded,  longitudinal  ridges.  The  resulting  enlarge¬ 
ment  varies  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  the  closed  fist. 
The  ovary  also  is  invaded  and  hypertrophied,  often  to  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  but  always  smaller  than  its  diseased  investments,  and  it 
may  entirely  disappear.  The  remnants  of  the  ovule  are  usually 
found  in  the  interior  of  the  diseased  mass.  Its  diseased  integu¬ 
ments  are  at  first  white,  later  pink,  and  finally  brownish  or 
smoky.  When  the  ear  is  affected  the  diseased  flowers  or  seeds 
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are  almost  always  grouped  in  the  same  circular  zone  and  near  the 
summit  of  the  ear,  while  some  have  merely  aborted,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  flowers  remain  sound. 

The  fungous  excrescences,  when  recent  and  still  filled  with 
juice,  are  made  up  of  a  structure  of  large  cells  with  frequent  in¬ 
terspaces  and  traversed  by  a  few  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The 
large  cells  and  interspaces  are  alike  filled  with  the  substance  of 
the  fungus,  a  colorless,  jelly-like  material,  only  slighty  stained 
with  iodine.  Here  and  there  in  this  material  are  the  round  or 
oval  forming  spores,  which  acquire  a  deep  brown  or  yellow  color 
on  the  addition  of  iodine',  and  around  which  the  gelatinous  mass 
comes  to  arrange  itself  in  polyhedral  masses.  At  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  the  center  of  a  diseased  mass  shows  a  network  of 
black  lines  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  smutty  spaces,  while 
around  the  margin  there  remains  the  original  colorless  structure 
gorged  with  juice.  When  mature  the  diseased  mass  is  filled  with 
black  spores,  each  covered  with  spikes  like  a  chestnut  burr. 

USTILAGO  CARBO.  SMUT  OF  BARLEY  AND  OATS. 

This  also  attacks  wheat  but  to  a  less  extent.  It  grows  on  the 
substance  of  the  glumes  and  spike,  causing  entire  abortion  of  the 
flowers  on  wheat  and  oats,  but  leaving  traces  of  them  in  barley. 
Finally  there  is  left  merely  a  ball  containing  the  black  spores, 
which  in  this  species  are  perfectly  round  and  smooth. 

TILLETIA  CARIES— UREDO  CARIES— USTILAGO  CARIES- 

SMUT  OF  WHEAT. 

This  fungus  grows  in  the  interior  of  the  ovary  only  of  wheat 
and  some  other  grains,  and  when  mature  has  not  materially 
altered  the  size  of  the  seed,  but  has  imparted  to  it  a  brownish 
color,  and  three  additional  longitudinal  grooves,  one  on  the  back 
and  one  on  each  side.  When  mature,  it  has  a  very  thin  envelope 
inclosing  in  a  delicate  fibrous  net-work  a  mass  of  black  spores^ 
each  with  a  finely  reticulated  surface. 

The  conditions  that  favor  the  production  of  these  are  in  the 
main  the  same — the  presence  of  the  spores,  a  damp  soil,  a  shady 
locality  (the  presence  of  trees  and  woods),  the  absence  of  free 
circulation  of  air,  a  moist  air,  a  clouded  sky,  hot  weather, 
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frequent  thunder-storms,  heavy  rainfalls,  and  extreme  changes  of 
temperature,  are  especially  noteworthy.  Newly  broken-up  land, 
rich  in  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  land  that  has  been 
overmanured  favor  their  growth.  Dr.  Yoelcker  attaches  great 
importance  to  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  to  a  relative  deficiency  of  mineral  matter,  botli 
of  which  conditions  favor  a  growth  deficient  in  stamina,  even  if 
luxuriant. 

TREATMENT  OF  ERGOTISM. 

This  can  only  be  satisfactory  in  the  mildest  cases  and  in  the 
early  stages.  When  warmth,  sensibility,  and  circulation  have  left 
the  extremities,  recovery  can  only  occur  after  they  have  separated. 
If  circulation  and  nutrition  have  been  permanently  arrested  in  a 
circumscribed  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  it  may  still  bo 
possible  to  preserve  life,  but  this  is  liable  to  be  incurable  paralysis. 

In  mild  and  recent  cases  the  treatment  may  be  summed  up  in 
this :  Make  a  thorough  change  from  the  ergoted  or  smutty  fod¬ 
der  to  a  more  wholesome  diet,  and  preferably  to  one  largely  made 
up  of  succulent  vegetables  in  a  sound  condition  (turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  apples,  grass,  ensilage,  &c.) ;  remove 
by  purgatives  any  remaining  ergot  in  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
solicit  by  the  use  of  abundance  of  diluents  (daily  liberal  salting 
and  free  access  to  water  at  all  times)  and  by  diuretics  (sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  digitalis,  or  iodide  or  nitrate  of  potassa)  the  elim¬ 
ination  from  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  active  principles  of  the 
ergot ;  rouse  by  stimulants  and  tonics  (ammonia,  valerian,  capsi¬ 
cum,  angelica,  musk  or  alcohol  and  gentian)  the  failing  vital  and 
circulating  power;  and  oppose  the  contraction  of  the  capillary 
vessels  by  such  antagonistic  agents  as  nitrite  of  amyle,  chloral 
hydrate,  chloroform,  or  opium.  Locally,  cleansing  of  the  affected 
feet  and  the  application  of  poultices  containing  a  little  camphor 
would  be  indicated.  In  cases  where  there  is  as  yet  no  indication 
of  gangrene,  but  merely  a  raw  sore  between  the  hoofs,  a  local 
stimulant  like  wood  tar,  with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  will  greatly  favor  a  healthy  reaction.  Similarly,  if  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  confined  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  without  leading  to  shed¬ 
ding  of  the  hoof,  but  merely  to  turning  up  of  the  toe  or  to  lame- 
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ness,  with  creaking  of  the  detached  horn,  this  horn  may  be  pared 
off,  its  edges  thinned  in  a  slopping  manner  on  to  the  adjacent 
heal  thy  horn,  and  the  exposed  secreting  surface  may  be  dressed 
with  the  tar  and  acid  mixture  referred  to  above.  Sores  in  the 
mouth  may  be  treated  with  borax  or  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
carbolic  acid  in  fifty  parts  water. 

PREVENTION  OF  ERGOTISM. 

The  first  object  should  be  the  avoidance  of  ergoted  hay  or 
smutty  corn  or  cornstalks.  Above  all  is  this  important  in  the 
case  of  cattle,  which  exercise  so  little  care  in  the  rejection  of  the 
faulty  fodder.  Experience  shows  that  sheep  and  pigs  will  reject 
what  will  be  greedily  devoured  by  cattle ;  hence,  the  same  hay 
which  proves  injurious  to  the  latter  may  often  be  safely  fed  to  the 
former. 

Meadows  in  which  ergot  is  abundant  should  be  cut  before  any 
of  the  grasses  have  run  to  seed.  The  ergot  only  develops  in  the 
ovary  or  pistil,  and  therefore  it  cannot  even  start  its  growth 
until  the  grasses  come  into  flower.  Grass  or  hay  that  has  been 
cut  at  or  before  the  stage  of  flowering  is  safe  to  feed. 

In  the  same  manner  pastures  subject  to  ergot  may  be  rendered 
safe  by  keeping  them  always  eaten  down  so  that  none  of  the 
grasses  can  run  to  seed.  If  during  a  growing  season  any  part  of 
the  field  rejected  by  the  stock  threatens  to  run  to  seed,  it  should 
be  at  once  cut  down  with  a  mower,  before  the  seed  has  had  time 
to  form. 

The  most  dangerous  time  appears  to  be  the  period  between  the 
formation  of  the  soft,  milky  seed  and  its  full  ripening.  Fully 
ripened  grasses,  therefore,  with  an  equal  amount  of  ergot,  are 
somewhat  less  deleterious  than  that  which  has  run  to  seed  but  is 
as  yet  immature.  Unfortunately,  this  is  usually  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  extra  growth  and  abundance  of  the  ergot 
in  grasses  that  have  ripened  fully  before  they  were  cut. 

Where  ergoted  hay  must  be  eaten,  its  evil  effects  may  be 
largely  obviated  by  feeding  it  with  an  abundance  of  succulent 
vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
apples,  and  the  like,  the  excess  of  water  as  well  as  the  relaxing 
constituents  of  which  serving  to  counteract  its  effects.  Thus 
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although  ergot  is  common  in  much  of  the  hay  in  the  west  of 
England,  yet  with  the  abundance  of  turnips  fed  in  winter  dry 
gangrene  is  unknown.  The  same  is  true  of  Belgium  and  other 
parts  of  the  European  continent  where  agriculture  is  advanced, 
and  ergotism,  which  was  formerly  widely  spread,  is  now  confined 
to  such  backward  districts  as  Sologne,  where  the  marshy,  unim¬ 
proved  soil  maintains  also  the  sister  scourge  of  anthrax.  In 
Lower  Canada,  too,  where  roots  are  largely  grown,  dry  gangrene 
is  much  less  common  than  in  Ontario  and  our  Northern  States. 
In  man,  it  is  testified  by  Eckmann  and  Hojer,  of  Stockholm,  that 
the  addition  of  potatoes  to  a  diet  into  which  ergoted  flour  largely 
entered  at  once  abated  the  evil  effects  of  the  latter.  In  the  Alps 
of  Bellona,  too,  ergotism  (pellagra)  disappeared  as  a  disease  of 
man  on  the  introduction  of  potatoes  as  a  staple  article  of  diet. 
^Yallenzosea  della  Fallcadina.  Balardini.) 

,  The  value  of  an  abundant  ingestion  of  water  as  a  palliative  or 
preventive  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  Much  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  succulent  vegetables  is  due  to  their  aqueous  con¬ 
stituents,  and  ergotism  rarely  attains  to  a  serious  prevalence  until 
the  water  supply  is  restricted  by  freezing,  or  the  consumption  of 
water  by  cold  weather.  Hence  the  preparation  of  the  ergoted 
hay  in  a  wet  condition  (steamed,  scalded,  boiled,  fermented)  is  to 
a  certain  extent  palliative  of  its  evil  effects.  For  the  same  reason 
an  abundant  daily  supply  of  salt,  which  will  tempt  the  animal  to 
drank  freely,  will  prove  in  some  measure  protective. 

Making  ensilage  of  the  grass  in  place  of  curing  it  dry  has  the 
double  advantage  of  securing  the  product  before  it  has  run  to 
seed,  or  ergot,  and  of  feeding  it  in  a  moist  condition,  counter¬ 
acting  the  effect  of  any  ergot  that  may  be  present. 

In  the  case  of  well-ripened  hay  the  danger  may  be  largely  got 
rid  of  by  passing  it  through  a  threshing  machine.  The  seed  and 
ergot  having  been  both  removed,  the  hay  may  be  safely  fed  to 
stock.  Such  seed  is  unfit  to  sow,  but  may  be  fed  in  small 
quantity  if  boiled,  or  after  boiling  will  make  good  manure. 

To  avoid  the  production  of  smut  from  spores  sown  with  grain 
it  is  customary  in  Scotland  to  “  pickle  ”  the  seed  before  putting 
it  in  the  ground.  This  is  done  by  sprinkling  it  freely  with  a 
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saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  while  it  is  being  turned 
over  with  shovels,  and  afterward  drying  it  by  sifting  into  it 
freshly  burned  quicklime  as  it  is  being  turned  over  a  second  time. 

When  the  soil  lias  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with  ergot 
or  smut,  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  is  to  tear  it  up  with  the 
plow  and  raise  a  succession  of  root  crops,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
&c.,  which  do  not  harbor  the  fungus,  and  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  cultivation  and  exposure  of  soil  to  the  air. 

Land  that  is  habitually  wet  will  be  benefited  by  thorough 
drainage  ;  that  which  is  shaded  by  trees  will  be  improved  by  re¬ 
moving  them  and  letting  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  while  worn-out 
soils  may  have  an  application  of  fertilizers.  In  this  way  the  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  the  growth  of  ergot  may  be  in  a  measure 
removed  and  the  more  vigorous  plants  will  be  better  able  to 
maintain  a  healthy  growth.  The  evil,  however,  doubtless  comes 
from  a  few  days  with  cloudy,  damp  weather  occurring  at  the 
period  of  flowering  of  the  grass,  and  where  the  spore  of  the  ergot 
is  present,  the  best  conditions  of  life  which  careful  culture  can 
secure  for  the  plant  will  fail  to  secure  immunity  from  the 
scourge,  and  the  watchful  stock-owner  must  fall  back  upon  such 
measures  of  early  mowing,  etc.,  as  will  best  secure  the  animals 
against  the  evil.  It  should  lie  added  that  the  more  vigorous  the 
plant  and  the  more  quickly  it  passes  through  the  susceptible  stage 
of  its  growth  the  less  opportunity  has  the  fungus  for  taking 
possession  of  the  flower  at  the  critical  moment. 

Finally;  a  liberal  dietary  and  a  vigorous  animal  system  will 
guard  somewhat  against  ergotism.  The  more  liberal  and  varied 
the  diet  the  more  will  the  animal  be  disposed  to  reject  such  food 
as  is  not  specially  appetizing,  thus  diminishing  the  ingestion  of 
the  ergot  and  increasing  that  of  the  more  wholesome  diet  which 
will  counterbalance  and  counteract  it.  Similarly  the  animal 
system  which  is  plethoric  or  rather  bordering  on  plethora  has  a 
more  active  nutrition  and  less  readily  submits  to  any  noxious  con¬ 
traction  of  its  overfilled  vessels  under  the  action  of  cold,  ergot, 
or  any  chemical  astringent. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INVESTIGATION. 

So  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  of  the  action  of  fungi  on 
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the  animal  economy,  whether  through  their  chemical  products,  as 
in  the  case  of  ergot  and  smut,  or  through  the  propagation  in  the 
animal  fluids  of  the  micrococcus  forms  of  the  lower  species,  that 
it  may  be  appropriate  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  valuable 
results  to  be  expected  from  investigations  in  this  field,  and  as  to 
some  of  the  directions  which  such  investigation  should  take. 
This  investigation  will  necessarily  require  considerable  outlay,  and 
the  most  careful  supervision  to  guard  against  fallacies,  but  it  may 
one  day  be  undertaken  by  National  or  State  Government,  by  an 
institution,  or  by  some  wealthy  and  patriotic  citizen. 

1st.  Ascertain  the  action  of  ergot  on  the  animal  economy  : 

a.  As  applied  to  a  raw  surface. 

b.  As  given  internally. 


c. 


In  its  early  stage. 


a.  As  forming  sphacelia. 

b.  As  developed  sphacelia. 


(  a.  Before  it  has  grown  out 

d.  In  ergot  or  sclerotium  form.  <  of  the  glume,  b.  When 

(  fully  matured. 


e.  In  fungus  or  mushroom  form. 

f.  As  administered  in  large  doses  in  each  of  these  conditions. 

g.  As  given  continuously  in  small  doses  in  each  of  these 

conditions. 

h.  As  given  to  plethoric  animals. 

i.  As  given  to  animals  in  poor  condition. 

j.  As  given  with  free  access  to  water. 

k.  As  given  with  very  sparing  supply  of  water. 

l.  As  given  with  shelter  in  warm  building. 

m.  As  given  to  animals  without  shelter. 

n.  As  given  during  continuous  frosts. 

o.  As  given  in  cool  but  thawing  weather. 

p.  As  given  in  hot  summer  weather. 

2d.  Ascertain  the  difference  of  its  action  as  grown  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  and  in  the  center  of  the  continent ;  in  the  open  field,  and 
in  the  shade ;  in  valleys  and  basins,  and  on  elevated  table-lands 
and  hills ;  in  a  moist  and  a  dry  atmosphere ;  in  cloudy  and  in 
cloudless  seasons ;  in  cold  and  warm  seasons ;  and  with  many  or 
few  thunder-storms. 
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3d.  Ascertain  the  difference  of  its  action  as  grown  in  the 
various  graminese  subject  to  its  attacks. 

4th.  In  cases  where  the  ergot  is  largely  present  and  physiologi¬ 
cally  active,  ascertain  if  any  inimical  qualities  attach  to  the  stems 
(hay,  straw)  apart  from  the  diseased  seeds  and  ergot. 

5th.  Ascertain  the  effect  of  soils  on  its  growth  and  activity : 

a.  Damp  and  dry. 

b.  Porous  and  impervious. 

c.  With  open  and  impervious  subsoil. 

d.  Deep  and  shallow. 

e.  Rich  in  organic  matter,  and  deficient. 

f.  Rich  in  nitrogen,  and  deficient. 

g.  Rich  in  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  grasses,  and  deficient. 

h.  If  long  in  cultivation ;  heavily  manured  and  the  opposite. 

i.  If  newly  broken ;  after  timber  and  after  prairie. 

6th ^  Ascertain  how  the  activity  is  affected  by  the  different 
modes  of  curing  the  fodder. 

7th.  Make  similar  experimental  investigations  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  other  fungi  that  attack  cultivated  fodders. 

8th.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  species  of  fungi,  the  effect  of 
the  interstitial,  and  intravenous  injection  of  the  micrococci  should 
be  determined. 

These  inquiries  are  not  suggested  that  they  may  be  at  once 
undertaken  by  the  National  Government,  which  has  much  more 
important  and  more  urgent  duties  in  the  stamping  out  of  exotic 
and  other  animal  plagues  which  are  not  limited,  like  ergotism,  to 
particular  districts,  but  threaten  the  whole  nation  indiscriminately. 
They  may,  however,  be  taken  up  by  others;  or  at  some  future 
time,  when  tfie  true  plagues  have  been  effectually  dealt  with,  the 
general  interests  of  agriculture  and  sanitation  may  be  consulted 
by  some  such  investigation  into  the  pathogenic  bearings  of  the 
parasitic  fungi  of  grains  and  fodders. 
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CROTAUSM. 

A  NEW  DISEASE  AMONG  HORSES— RESULTS  OF  INVESTIGATION 
MADE  AT  THE  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  AT  AMES. 

By  Peof.  M.  Stalker,  M.D.,  V.S. 

Ames,  Sept.  24th. — Special  to  the  State  Register. — Some  two 
months  since  repeated  calls  began  to  be  made  on  my  office  through 
letters  from  various  localities  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Sioux 
City,  for  information  concerning  a  highly  fatal  form  of  disease 
prevailing  among  the  horses.  These  letters  came  from  towns  in 
Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  but  in  every  instance  from  locations 
in  the  Missouri  valley.  I  went  out  in  answer  to  these  calls  and 
soon  learned  that  the  situation  was  one  of  sufficient  gravity  to 
justify  alarm.  After  visiting  a  number  of  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  Sioux  City  &  Pacific  Railway,  and  making  long  excursions  into 
the  country,  I  gathered  sufficient  history  to  justify  the  estimate 
of  fatal  cases  at  several  hundred. 

The  disease  had  been  known  in  this  region  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  had  not  until  the  present  summer  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  attract  general  public  attention.  But  now  the  loss  in 
horse  stock  on  some  farms  was  not  to  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
but  by  thousands  of  dollars.  The  disease  proved  to  be  one  that 
had  not  hitherto  come  within  the  range  of  my  experience  nor  had 
I  any  information  of  anything  exactly  identical  with  it.  I  spent 
several  days  among  the  farmers  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Missouri 
river,  taking  careful  notes  of  the  sjunptoms,  and  gathering  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  On  some  farms  I  found 
almost  all  the  horses  affected,  and  on  others  but  a  few  individuals. 
Deaths  were  an  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  the  farmer  who 
owned  a  large  stock  of  horses  did  not  .know  to-day  whether  he 
would  have  teams  for  his  farm  work  a  wreek  later.  The  disease 
in  most  cases  is  very  slow  in  its  progress,  but  proving  almost  uni¬ 
formly  fatal  after  a  number  of  weeks  or  months.  There  is  a 
general  decline  of  bodily  vigor  throughout  this  period,  and  the 
only  abnormal  symptom  in  many  cases  is  that  of  marked  emacia¬ 
tion  and  consequent  weakness.  Horses  that  have  been  kept  at 
pasture  through  the  summer,  without  work,  and  where  the 
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grass  grew  in  the  greatest  abundance,  were  so  thin  in  iiesh  that 
they  walked  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A  critical  examination 
of  many  of  these  patients  revealed  nothing  more  than  the  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  from  starvation.  This  was  not  uniformly  the  case. 
In  a  number  of  instances  there  was  marked  coma  or  stupor,  the 
animal  often  falling  asleep  while  eating.  In  some  instances  the 
animals  would  remain  standing  for  a  whole  week,  sleeping  much 
of  the  time  with  head  resting  against  some  object.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  the  animals  were  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  assisted  by 
Dr.  Fairchild  and  Dr.  Milnes  I  made  post  mortem  examinations  of 
five  subjects  with  the  most  perfect  uniformity  as  to  the  lesions 
presented.  In  every  instance  there  was  marked  haemorrhagic 
effusions  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  liver  and  spleen  were  ab¬ 
normally  dense,  the  walls  of  the  intestines  were  almost  destitute 
of  blood,  and  the  stomach  enormously  distended  with  undigested 
food.  The  stomach  with  its  contents  in  some  instances,  weighed 
as  much  as  seventy  pounds.  These  post  mortem  conditions,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  clinical  symptoms,  led  me  to  believe  the  animals 
were  obtaining  some  poisonous  principle  with  their  food.  The 
symptoms  in  some  cases  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  those  produced 
by  eating  Astragalus  Mollississimus ,  or  loco  plant  of  the  Western 
plains,  as  to  direcc  my  investigations  to  that  family  of  plants.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  meadow  and  pasture  lands  was  not  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  loco  plant. 

It  took  but  little  investigation,  however,  to  find  a  closely  re¬ 
lated  plant  growing  in  great  abundance,  both  in  the  meadows  and 
pasture.  This  was  the  Crotalaria  Sagettalis ,  or  rattle  box.  This 
is  also  known  as  the  wild  pea,  and  is  accounted  by  many  farmers 
as  the  best  of  forage  plants.  Knowing  the  bad  reputation  of  some 
of  its  near  relatives  I  determined  to  make  some  experimental  tests 
with  the  plant.  I  employed  a  boy  to  collect  about  thirty  pounds 
of  the  green  plants,  which  I  brought  with  me  on  my  return  to  the 
college.  I  procured  a  strong  young  horse,  affected  with,  incurable 
catarrh,  and  attempted  to  induce  him  to  eat  the  plant.  This  he 
persistently  refused  to  do,  though  I  sharpened  his  appetite  by  a 
protracted  fast.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  animals 
eat  it  with  the  greatest  relish  in  localities  where  it  grows.  Fail- 
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ing  to  induce  the  animal  to  take  the  plant  voluntarily  I  prepared 
a  strong  infusion,  and  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump  gave  the 
preparation  obtained  from  about  ten  pounds  of  the  plant.  In 
twenty  minutes  stupor  began  to  ensue,  the  eyes  were  closed,  the 
head  was  rested  against  the  side  of  the  box,  the  breathing  became 
stertorous,  and  all  the  symptoms  developed  that  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  patients  previously  examined.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  stu¬ 
por  began  to  disappear,  the  eye  began  to  regain  its  brightness  and  in 
another  hour  the  horse  began  to  eat.  The  following  day,  when 
he  had  apparently  recovered  from  its  effects,  he  was  given  half 
the  quantity  of  the  drug  as  on  the  previous  day.  In  this  instance 
the  symptoms  were  developed  much  more  rapidly,  the  animal  be¬ 
coming  unconscious  in  a  short  time  and  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  post  mortem  revealed  the  same  condition  of  the  brain  as  in 
the  case  examined  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  I  now  resolved 
to  make  a  second  experiment,  in  which  the  animal  should  receive 
a  small  quantity  for  a  number  of  days  in  succession.  Having 
procured  another  subject  for  experimentation  and  a  bushel  of  the 
mature  fruit,  or  pods  of  the  plant,  I  commenced  on  Sept.  5th  to 
give  daily  the  infusion  obtained  from  about  one  quart  of  the  pods. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  experiment  the  characteristic  stupor  came 
on.  The  animal  rested  its  head  against  the  box  and  slept  while 
standing.  The  symptoms  grew  more  marked  till  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  experiment,  when  the  animal  died.  The  post  mortem 
showed  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases.  These  experiments  leave 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  trouble  along  the  Missouri  river  is 
occasioned  by  the  animals  feeding  on  this  little  plant.  It  is  from 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  with  branching  stems  bearing 
yellow  flowers  in  July  and  developing  large  pods  resembling  the 
pea,  but  containing  a  number  of  black,  hard  seeds.  It  grows  on 
sandy  bottom  land,  and  is  very  abundant  in  the  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  in  portions  of  the  Missouri  bottom.  It  is  seldom  seen  among 
the  tame  meadow  grass  in  any  considerable  amount.  It  thrives 
best  among  the  wild  grasses.  Animals,  doubtless,  eat  it  much 
more  than  formerly,  when  the  wild  pasturage  was  better  than  at 
present.  Cattle  sometimes,  though  not  often,  suffer  in  the  same 
way  as  horses. 
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The  first  question  the  farmer  is  likely  to  ask,  is  :  “What  shall 
we  do?”  You  cannot  rely  on  drugs  to  cure  the  disease.  You 
must  prevent  its  appearance.  Feed  wild  hay  free  from  the  pois¬ 
onous  plant,  tame  hay,  corn  fodder,  sheaf  oats,  straw,  anything 
but  the  wild  pea.  Plow  up  the  land  and  put  it  in  tame  grass. 
The  wild  rye,  which  is  taking  much  of  the  bottom  land,  is  aggra¬ 
vating  the  disorder  brought  on  by  the  rattle  box.  By  the  proper 
cultivation  you  will  get  rid  of  both  at  once.  Animals  placed  on 
good  green  pasture,  or  supplied  with  other  nutritive  food,  free 
from  the  poison,  will  doubtless  make  slow  recovery.  Two  ounces 
of  opson  salts,  with  two  drachms  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one 
drachm  of  nux  vomica  daily  will  tend  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  promote  digestion. 

Prof.  Bessjq  in  the  forthcoming  college  bulletin,  which  will 
be  published  about  the  first  of  November,  will  give  a  full  descrip, 
tion  of  this  plant,  together  with  accurate  plates. 


ARE  FURTHER  EXPERIMENTS  NECESSARY? 

DR.  SALMON  REPLIES  TO  THE  CHICAGO  CATTLE  BROKERS. 


Elmer  Washburn,  Esq.,  President  of  Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange . 

Sir — Your  letter  to  the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Boring,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  with  accompanying  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange,  have  been  referred  to  me  for  such 
action  as  I  may  deem  proper  under  the  circumstances.  The  ma¬ 
terial  portion  of  these  resolutions  appears  to  be  contained  in  the 
following  words : 

“Whereas,  It  has  been  declared  recently  by  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia 
now  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  State  of  Illinois ;  *  *  * 
and  whereas,  apparently  well-authenticated  reports  of  the  *  *  * 
existence  of  all  the  contagious  diseases  with  which  cattle  are  ever 
afflicted  have  been  frequent  for  many  years,  and  as  often  found  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact,  *  *  *  therefore,  *  *  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  beyond  question  whether  or  not  the 
disease  now  declared  *  *  to  exist  *  *  in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  con 
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tagious,  the  Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange  hereby  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  ten  head  of  cattle,  *  *  *  to  be  placed  among  any  cattle  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  which  the  honorable  Commissioner  may  be 
declared  to  be  afflicted  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  al- 
owed  to  run  and  feed  with  the  cattle  so  diseased,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  cattle  run  and  feed  together  on  the  farm,  for  the  period  of 
three  months,”  etc.  The  entire  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange. 

These  resolutions  assume,  consequently,  that  there  are  two 
points  in  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  which  are  so  improbable  and  so  questionable  that  experiments 
involving  the  loss  of  three  months’  time  in  the  efforts  to  control 
the  disease  should  be  made  before  a  definite  conclusion  is  reached, 
or  a  decided  course  of  action  adopted.  These  contested  points  are: 
1st.  Does  a  disease  exist  on  the  premises  and  to  the  extent  re¬ 
ported  ?  2d.  Is  this  disease  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  ? 

The  first  question  needs  no  experiments  to  decide  it.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact  which  any  person  or  any  association  can  easily 
determine  by  visiting  the  affected  herds,  or  even  communicating  by 
letter  with  the  owners.  Nothing  has  been  concealed  in  the  reports 
that  have  been  made.  The  owner’s  name,  his  location,  the  num- 

» 

ber  of  animals  he  has  lost  and  the  number  that  have  been  sick 
have  been  published  again  and  again,  and  these  reports  are  read¬ 
ily  susceptible  of  verification  or  disproval.  Surely  the  testimony 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  O.  J.  Bailey  or  Mr.  D.  II.  Tripp,  of  Peoria, 
or  Mr.  John  Boyd,  of  Elmhurst,  as  to  the  condition  of  their  herds, 
especially  when  this  testimony  is  unfavorable  to  themselves,  can¬ 
not  be  called  in  question.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  letter 
from  one  of  these  gentleman,  in  which  he  says:  “I  am  fully  reali¬ 
zing  in  my  herd  your  worst  fears.  ”  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  implied  suggestion  that  the  reports  of  this  disease  were 
“utterly  without  foundation  in  fact”  was  made  without  reason, 
and  is  unworthy  of  further  consideration. 

Admitting,  as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  successfully  contested, 
that  a  disease  exists  at  the  places  and  to  the  extent  reported,  we 
may  take  into  consideration  the  second  question  which  you  have 
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raised,  viz.,  is  this  disease  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  In  this 
connection  I  would  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : 

At  the  first  post-mortem  examination  which  I  made  in  this 
State,  at  Elmhurst,  I  invited  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  member  of  the 
late  Treasury  Cattle  Commission,  who  enjoys  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  great  body  of  cattle-owners  of  the  country,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  cattle  affected 
with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  At  the  second  autopsy  were 
present  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  State  Veterinarian,  and  Dr.  J.  H» 
Pauch,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  gentlemen  emi~ 
nently  qualified  for  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  At 
my  third  examination,  which  occurred  in  a  herd  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  which  was  traced  the  outbreak  in  this  State,  was  present 
Captain  Win.  S.  Foster,  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Seven  animals  were  killed  at  that  time,  every  one 
of  which  showed  the  unmistakable  signs  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
At  various  examinations  made  by  Dr.  Paaren  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  have  been  present  Prof.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Toronto 
Veterinary  College,  Dr.  Holcombe,  State  Veterinarian  of  Kansas, 
and  other  veterinarians  of  standing.  These  gentlemen  have  with¬ 
out  an  exception  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  the  disease  is 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Dr.  Haggard,  of  Kentucky,  an 
English  veterinarian  who  had  heretofore  expressed  himself  to  me 
as  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
the  United  States,  was  called  a  few  days  ago  to  decide  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  introduced  into  the  herd  of  Frisbie  &  Lake, 
of  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  by  the  cattle  from  Clarke’s  herd,  of  Geneva, 
Ill.  After  slaughtering  a  diseased  animal  and  making  a  thorough 
examination  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  disease  identical 
with  the  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  that  he  had  been  familiar 
with  in  England  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
disease  in  question  has  been  seen  by  a  considerable  number  of 
good  authorities  and  that  none  of  these  have  expressed  a  doubt 
of  its  being  pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  addition  to  this  the  owners  of  most  of  the  affected  herds 
have  seen  the  post-mortem  examinations  of  their  animals  and  can 
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testify  that  they  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs,  that  these  organs 
were  greatly  enlarged,  inflamed  and  firmly  attached  to  the  ribs 
and  diaphragm.  There  is,  consequently,  plenty  of  good  evidence 
that  the  animals  have  been  sick  and  have  died,  and  that  in  all 
cases  there  was  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  in  other 
words,  pleuro-pneumonia. 

It  is  admitted  of  course  that  in  rare  instances  a  disease  is  met 
with  in  individual  animals  which  may  have  many  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  seen  in  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  but  such  cases  appear 
singly,  and  the  disease  is  not  communicated  .to  other  animals  of 
the  herd,  and  for  the  same  reason  not  to  other  herds.  The  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  contagiousness  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is, 
consequently,  its  communicability.  I  beg  to  present  to  you  in 
this  connection,  therefore,  and  through  you  to  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  Live-Stock  Exchange,  the  following  history  of  the 
present  outbreak  of  disease,  any  and  every  fact  of  which  I  invite 
you  to  inquire  into  and  substantiate  for  your  own  Satisfaction. 

In  November,  1883,  C.  R.  C.  Dye  bought  a  number  of  un¬ 
registered  Jersey  cattle,  which  were  gathered  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore  and  taken  to  his  farm  at  Troy,  O.,  where  his  herd  was 
exposed  to  them.  About  the  1st  of  February,  1884,  his  fine  bull 
Rayon  d’Or  sickened  with  symptoms  of  acute  lung  disease  and 
died  in  March.  He  was  examined  and  found  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  Other  animals  to  the  number  of  eighteen  afterwards 
contracted  the  disease,  and  seven  in  all  died  or  were  killed  by  him. 
September  18th  I  selected  seven  of  the  animals  which  had  been 
sick  and  still  presented  signs  of  the  disease  and  slaughtered  them. 
Every  one  was  plainly  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  We  may 
call  this  experiment  No.  1. 

In  February,  1884,  C.  N.  Mitchell,  of  Dayton,  O.,  purchased 
three  heifers  of  Mr.  Dye  and  placed  them  with  his  herd  of  about 
thirty  animals.  As  a  result  seven  have  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
and  five  show  plain  indications  of  the  same  disease.  This  is  ex¬ 
periment  No.  2. 

Experiment  No.  3  was  made  by  A.  G.  Epler,  of  Virginia,  111., 
who  purchased  five  animals  from  Dye  in  January  and  placed 
them  among  the  lot  sold  by  him  on  the  21st  of  February.  Of 
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these  animals  one  bought  by  Mr.  Bevis,  of  Virginia,  died ;  one 
bought  by  Porte  Yates,  of  Springfield,  died — both  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  A  cow  brought  on  Mr.  Elplier’s  farm  died  of  the 
same  disease  in  June.  Another,  sold  to  F.  L.  Gaston,  of  Normal, 
died  with  suspicious  symptoms  the  20th  of  April.  Another,  pur¬ 
chased  by  D.  W.  .Rawlings,  was  sick  with  symptoms  of  lung  dis¬ 
ease.  Still  another,  purchased  by  M.  G.  Clarke,  of  Geneva,  Ill., 
was  sick  in  April,  and  one  that  went  to  J.  B.  AVarlow,  of  Danvers, 
Ill.,  and  two  that  went  to  Lilly,  of  Sharon,  la.,  died  of  an  un¬ 
known  disease.  Following  the  introduction  of  the  Dye  cattle 
into  this  herd  then  there  were  seven  deaths,  three  of  which  cer¬ 
tainly  were  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Two  cases  of  sickness  with 
lung  disease  not  ending  in  death  are  mentioned  above.  A  third 
case  occurred  before  the  sale :  the  animal  was  sold  as  not  fullv 
recovered,  is  now  owned  by  W.  F.  Whitson,  of  Rushville,  Ill., 
and  presents  plain  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  A  fourth 
was  affected  after  going  to  Tripp’s,  at  Peoria.  Total,  eleven 
cases. 

D.  W.  Rawlins  placed  his  cow  in  pasture  with  a  Short-horn 
cow,  which  in  turn  contracted  what  was  evidently  lung  disease. 
She  has  since  been  slaughtered.  Experiment  No.  4. 

D.  H.  and  S.  S.  Tripp,  of  Peoria,  purchased  three  cows  at 
the  Epler  sale,  and  this  may  very  properly  be  called  experiment 
No.  5.  One  of  these  afterwards  sickened  and  infected  his  herd, 
from  which  he  has  lost  five,  and  had  an  additional  one  sick  at  last 
accounts  which  he  intended  to  kill. 

The  disease  was  carried  in  some  way — probably  by  persons 
going  from  one  stable  to  the  other — to  Mr.  O.  J.  Bailey’s  herd, 
and  here  we  have  experiment  No.  6.  Mr.  Bailey  had  lost  five  at 
last  accounts.  In  neither  of  the  above  herds  is  the  experiment 
yet  finished. 

Experiment  No.  7  occurred  when  W.  C.  Clarke,  of  Geneva, 
took  two  cows  from  the  Epler  sale  into  bis  herd.  As  a  result 
seven  head  have  died,  or  were  killed  by  him,  affected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  Dr.  Paaren  killed  two  more  for  the  same  disease 
September  24th. 

We  may  refer  to  the  purchase  of  two  cows  from  Clarke  by 
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C.  A.  Keefer,  of  Sterling,  Ill.,  as  experiment  No.  8.  One  of 
these  cows  died  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  the  other  has  since  been 
killed  because  affected  with  the  same  disease. 

Experiment  No.  9  was  made  by  John  Boyd  when  he  brought 
two  cows  from  Clarke’s  infected  herd  among  his  beautiful  Jer¬ 
seys  at  Elmhurst.  The  record  here  is  fourteen  that  have  died  or 
been  killed  showing  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonia.  Twenty-one  cows  in  this  herd 
were  epxosed,  twelve  of  which,  or  about  60  per  cent.,  have  al¬ 
ready  contracted  the  disease;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  two  that 
were  purchased,  both  of  which  were  affected. 

Experiment  No.  10  was  Frisbie  &  Lake’s  purchase  of  fifteen 
head  from  Clarke’s  infected  farm.  These  animals  were  pastured 
with  the  250  which  constitute  their  herd  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.  The 
results  so  far  may  be  summed  up  as  four  dead  and  ten  or  twelve 
sick,  with  others  coming  down  with  the  disease  almost  daily. 

Messrs.  Frisbie  &  Lake  did  not  believe  in  pleuro-pneumonia; 
they  intended  to  protect  their  herd  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
law  against  the  supposed  sensational  reports  of  interested  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  they  engaged  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State  to 
defend  them.  Probably  they  accepted  the  view  so  industriously 
circulated  in  certain  quarters  that  this  is  a  disease  of  Jerseys  and 
that  their  grades,  at  least,  would  certainly  escape.  Fortunately 
just  as  their  case  was  prepared  they  decided  to  have  a  post-mortem 
examination  made  of  a  sick  cow.  The  result  was  very  well  ex¬ 
pressed  to  me  by  Judge  West,  their  counsel,  when  he  said  that 
the  finest  legal  effort  of  his  life  was  ruined  by  that  examination. 

I  have  referred  above  to  ten  experiments  with  this  disease,  in¬ 
voluntary  it  is  true,  but  experiments  nevertheless,  seven  of 
which  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  proposed  by  the  Live-Stock 
Exchange,  and  are  just  as  conclusive  as  the  experiment  which 
they  propose  could  be.  More  than  six  hundred  animals,  in  all, 
have  been  exposed  and  ninety  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  so 
far  resulted,  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  to  arrest  the  disease.  A 
large  number  of  these  animals  have  been  examined  after  death, 
and  in  every  one  of  these  has  been  found  the  characteristic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lungs  described  the  world  over  as  peculiar  to 
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lung  plague,  in  three  of  the  large  herds  the  outbreak  is  still  in 
progress.  In  by  far  the  largest  herd  it  has  only  just  commenced, 
and  in  two  others  there  will  probably  be  additional  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  test  of  communicability 
has  already  been  made  on  a  scale  compared  to  which  the  little 
experiment  proposed  by  the  Live-Stock  Exchange  sinks  into  in¬ 
significance.  After  six  hundred  animals  have  been  exposed  and 
ninety  have  become  affected,  the  infection  in  every  instance  being 
traceable  to  one  original  herd,  it  appears  somewhat  ridiculous  to 
be  asked  to  leave  all  of  these  cases  out  of  consideration  and  to 
rely  entirely  upon  the  results  which  follow  from  the  exposure  of 
ten  animals.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  persons  dissatisfied 
with  a  test  on  so  grand  a  scale  would  he  equally  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  results  with  an  additional  ten  animals,  even  if  all  suc¬ 
cumbed  ? 

An  experiment  of  the  kind  you  propose  would  require  at  least 
three  months  to  produce  definite  results,  and  it  might  be  four  or 
five  months  before  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  animals  were  at¬ 
tacked  to  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  contagion.  By  that  time 
we  hope  to  have  the  West  freed  from  every  vestige  of  the  disease, 
and  this  will  almost  certainly  he  accomplished  in  -  Illinois  by  the 
slaughter  of  all  affected  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  bear¬ 
ing  such  an  experiment  would  have,  therefore,  on  our  course 
with  the  present  outbreak.  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  most  danger¬ 
ous  disease,  which  once  distributed  widely  over  the  country 
would  almost  defy  our  most  vigorous  efforts  to  control  it.  It  has 
already  been  considerably  scattered,  and  but  for  the  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  taken  to  suppress  sales,  it  would  probably  be  to-daj^  in  double 
the  present  number  of  herds.  To  relax  our  grasp  upon  it  now, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  a  course  of  experiments  requiring 
months  of  valuable  time,  might  be  compared  to  firemen  who 
could  be  persuaded  to  stop  fighting  the  flames  and  apply  the 
torch  to  other  inflammable  structures  to  learn  by  experiment 
whether  or  not  they  would  burn. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  an  unknown  disease  or  one  of  recent 
origin ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  studied  and  described  by  the 
earliest  authors  who  wrote  intelligently  of  animal  diseases.  Its 
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characteristics  are  well  known,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  a 
competent  veterinarian  mistaking  it  even  when  he  sees  but  one  or 
two  isolated  cases ;  and  when  such  cases  are  multiplied  as  they 
now  are  there  is  no  longer  reason  for  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
an  error  has  been  made.  When  I  say  this  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
professional  men  who  know  something  of  diseases  and  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  them ;  those  who  are  without  this 
knowledge  have  no  more  right  to  say  that  the  veterinarian  can¬ 
not  diagnose  such  a  disease  when  he  sees  it  than  the  hod-carrier 
would  have  to  say  that  the  chemist  cannot  distinguish  between 
iron  and  lead  in  solution  by  the  reagents  on  liis  shelves. 

I  desire  to  remind  you,  in  this  connection,  that  the  official  re¬ 
ports  of  a  responsible  officer  of  the  government,  selected  because 
of  supposed  competency  in  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged, 
cannot  be  justly  compared  with  the  idle  rumors  started  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  men  to  which  the  resolutions  refer.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  importance  of  correct  conclusions  was  so  thoroughly 
appreciated  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
left  very  pressing  duties  at  Washington,  and  has  given  this  out¬ 
break  of  disease  his  personal  attention  and  investigation  from  the 
beginning.  For  six  weeks  the  greater  parts  of  his  nights  have 
been  passed  on  railroad  trains,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  and 
his  days  have  been  given  to  the  laborious  work  of  catching  and 
examining  cattle  on  the  pastures  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  and 
he  feels  that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Live-Stock 
Exchange,  he  has  done  his  duty  and  all  that  was  within  his 
power  to  protect  the  enormous  cattle  interests  of  the  country 
from  an  insidious  plague  that  threatens  their  destruction. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  experiment  is  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  Had  it  been 
considered  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  make  such  a  test  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  would  not  have  hesitated  to  use  the 
ample  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  Congress  for  making  such 
investigations.  The  insurmountable  objection  to  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  consists  in  its  danger  to  the  cattle  industry  and 
the  loss  which  it  would  bring  upon  it.  Every  case  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  the  heart  of  the  stock-raising  region  of  the  country 
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involves  danger  to  the  surrounding  animals  and  causes  a  feeling 
of  insecurity  among  owners  and  buyers  which  interferes  with  the 
movement  of  cattle,  weakens  the  market,  depresses  prices  and 
causes  a  lbss  to  breeders  and  feeders  which  soon  amounts  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  That  this  danger  might  be  removed  and  this 
loss  lessened,  affected  animals  have  been  slaughtered  as  soon  as 
possible  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  checked,  if  not 
entirely  stopped.  To  change  this  course  and  to  allow  auimals 
suffering  from  this  dangerous  disease  to  live  and  graze  on  the 
pastures  of  Illinois  as  you  propose,  to  go  beyond  this  and  delib¬ 
erately  set  ourselves  about  propagating  this  scourge  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  stock-growing  region  of  America — to  follow  such  a 
course  for  three  or  four  months  and  in  the  meantime  to  allow  the 
plague  to  gather  renewed  headway  in  other  localities  wonld  be 
idiotic  and  inexcusable.  A  well-known  cattleman  said  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  criminal,  and  I  fully  coincide  in 
his  opinion. 

There  are  other  parts  of  the  country  where  these  objections 
do  not  apply,  and  there  we  have  been  for  months  testing  the 
contagiousness  of  this  disease  and  shall  impartially  report  the 
results. 

I  hope  that  you  will  see  in  the  facts  presented  above  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  I  should  decline  the  proposition  of  the  Chicago 
Live-Stock  Exchange. 


EDITORIAL 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  appearance  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  West 
has,  naturally,  excited  deep  and  wide-spread  anxiety  among  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  cattle-raising  interest.  A  large  number  of 
animals  have  already  been  destroyed,  and  possibly  it  may  become 
necessary  to  add  many  more  to  the  list  of  the  condemned.  The 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has,  so  far,  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  calamity  he  has  had  to  confront  and  overcome,  and  if  he 
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escapes  certain  peculiar  interferences  and  objections,  and  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  are  not  put  in  his  way ;  and  if  he  receives 
the  assistance  and  countenance  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  membership  of  his  profession,  he  may  yet 
achieve  a  substantial  success.  Is  this,  however,  to  be  the  case  ? 
Will  the  true  character  of  the  disease  become  fairly  understood 
and  admitted  by  all  ?  If  we  may  judge  from  reports  which  we 
gather  from  some  of  the  agricultural  journals,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  there  will  be  rebellion  and  opposition  against  the 
measures  he  has  adopted,  and  that  he  will  not  always  find  the 
people  as  willing  to  pronounce  a  favorable  judgment  upon  his 
work  as  it  has  at  other  times  received. 

To  a  proposition,  coming  from  the  Chicago  Live-Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  to  test  the  question  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  now  prevailing  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Salmon  replied  in  a  long 
letter,  which  we  publish  to-day,  not  only  because  it  gives  the  true 
history  of  the  outbreak,  but  also  because  it  shows  the  uselessness, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  of  entering  upon  new  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  kind  suggested.  No  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  disease,  and  who  has  followed  the  reports  of 
its  outbreak  and  progress  in  the  West,  can  fail  to  agree  with  Dr. 
S.  No  further  experiments  are  needed,  and  to  resort  to  them 
now  would  be  to  a  great  extent  a  practical  acknowledgment  of 
previous  error  on  the  part  of  any  veterinarian  who  should  con¬ 
sent  to  lend  the  self-stultification  of  such  an  act.  For  this  reason, 
the  experiment  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  undertake  in  the 
East,  at  Barren  Island,  must  be  stopped.  If  it  is  allowed  to  pro 
ceed,  people  may  reasonably  ask  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
necessity  of  accepting  one  and  repudiating  the  other,  and  the 
only  plausible  answer  the  question  will  admit  will  be  that  the 
disease  of  the  East,  which  we  have  been  recognizing  as  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  is  an  entirely  different  one  from  that  which  exists  in 
the  West. 

We  are  also  in  fear  lest  Dr.  Salmon  should  ere  long  encounter 
objections  which  may  prove  still  more  formidable  than  these,  and 
which  will  not  derive  their  importance  from  their  own  intrinsic 
soundness,  but  rather  because  they  will  have  originated  within 
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the  ranks  of  the  veterinary  profession.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
remind  him  of  the  Blissville  affair,  occurring  some  years  ago,  and 
of  the  Brooklyn  cases  which  transpired  recently.  The  fact  that 
there  are  veterinarians  who  deny  the  existence  of  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  East,  in  the  very  center  of  its  bed 
growth,  and  who  will,  in  all  probability,  succeed  in  impressing  their 
views  widely  at  the  West,  will,  we  fear,  become  the  source  of 
not  a  little  annoyance  to  him,  and  may  become  the  source  of  a 
serious  and  active  opposition  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  the  West. 


OUR  REGISTER  OF  REGULAR  GRADUATES. 

Our  recent  call  to  veterinarians  and  to  our  readers  to  second 
our  efforts  to  obtain  the  proper  material  for  the  construction  of  a 
register  of  the  regular  graduates  of  veterinary  medicine  in  this 
country  has  elicited  many  replies,  expressing  approval  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  proposed,  and  accompanied  by  many  names  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  obtain.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  been  able  to  present  to  our  readers  and  the  public  the  names 
of  a  large  number  of  veterinarians  holding  their  diplomas  from 
the  veterinary  schools  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada.  Iu 
our  present  number  we  give  the  concluding  portion  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  being  lists  of  the  Alumni  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Surgeons  previous  to  1875,  and  of  Cornell  University,  with  the 
names  of  graduates  of  European  schools  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  them. 

While  we  feel  confident  that  our  list  of  American  graduates 
is  as  complete  and  correct  as  it  is  now  possible  to  make  it,  we 
fear  that  those  of  the  veterinarians  of  European  schools  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  as  we  feel  bound  to  render  them  equal  justice 
with  the  others,  we  take  this  last  opportunity  to  call  upon  our 
friends  to  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  all  persons  who  may  be 
known  by  them  to  possess  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  register.  The 
names,  places,  and  if  possible  the  years  of  graduation,  are  the  facts 
we  need  to  enable  us  to  complete  our  list. 

Proper  corrections  will  be  made  of  any  omissions  or  inaccura¬ 
cies  discovered  and  indicated  to  us. 
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REGISTER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Continued  from  page  311. 

Alumni  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  Cornell  University. 

Farrington,  A.  M . Garfield,  N.  J. 

Kasson,  N . Springville,  Pa. 

Salmon,  D.  E . Washington,  D.  C. 

Alumni  of  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


Bell,  L.  1 . 1871 

Blakely,  Richard  P . 1875 

Burden,  Charles . 1868 

Cosgrove,  John  B . 1875 

Dougherty,  William . 1874 

Fernsler,  Philip  B . 1874 

Finlay,  Robert  W . 1873 

Hopkins,  James  D . 1873 

Herr,  Benjamin  H . 1874 

Michener,  Charles  B . 1874 

Meyer,  John  C.,  Jr . . 1874 

Nostrand,  Elbert . 1867 

♦Nostrand,  Peter . 1871 

Outerbridge,  Theodore . 1875 

Peters,  Peter . 1873 

Robertson,  James  L... . 1867' 

♦Stocker,  Charles  H . 1874 

*Travers,  Ernest . 1875 

♦Deceased. 


Alumni  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  (England.) 

Taken  from  the  Register  of  1882. 


Barr,  Alexander . 

Beech,  T.  Simpson . 

Bolton,  Geo.  Frederick . 

Bushman,  Joseph  Thomas. 

Carmody . . 

Casewell,  John . 

Clark,  John . 

Clemenson,  John . 

Coleman,  J.  B . 

Coster,  L.  H . 

Frater,  W . f. . 

Frazer.  J.  I . . 

Gadsden,  J.  W . 

Grayson,  J . 

Haggard,  E . 

Heard,  J.  M . 

Hingston,  J.  C . 


California . 

Montreal . . 

Washington,  D.  C 

New  York . 

.California . 


Allegheny  City. . 


Rochester,  N.  Y, 
.Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pennsylvania . 


New  York . 

.Bay  City,  Mich 


1874 

1835 

1864 

1862 

1871 

1854 

1843 

1869 

1870 
1830 
1876 
1858 
1845 
.1839 
.1871 
.1877 
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Hoey,  J.  W . 

Howell,  H . 

Hulme,  T.  D . 

Jay,  D . 

Laidlaw,  R . . 

Large,  A.  Prof . 

Law,  James,  Prof . 

Lander . 

Leverett,  C.  R . 

Lillyman,  W.  H . 

Lockhart,  A . 

Loudon,  A . 

Lyman,  C.  P . 

McEachran,  D.,  Prof 

McDonald,  J.  G . 

Mclnnes,  B.,  Jr . 

McLean,  L . 

Mellor  A . 

Moore,  E . 

Murray,  A . . 

Ogden,  C.  E. . 

Osgood,  F.  H . 

Perry,  E.  M . 

Plageman,  L.  Y . 

Preston,  F.  W.,  Prof 

Quickfall,  J.  K . 

Rice,  F.  A . 

Scally,  G . . 

Shaw,  Th . . 

Simmons,  W.  F . . 

Smith,  A.,  Prof . 

Stickney,  J.  H . 

Talbot,  B . 

Taylor,  J.  N . 

Treacy,  M.  J . 

Vasey,  N . . 


Massachusetts 


.Davenport,  Iowa . • 

Albany,  N.  Y . . 

.Great  Barrington,  Mass 
.Ithaca,  N.  Y . . 


United  States  Army. 

.Boston,  Mass . 

,New  York  City . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Montreal,  Canada . 


•  Charleston,  S.  C . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

.Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.Albany,  N.  Y . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

•United  States  Army 

•  Springfield,  Mass.... 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

.Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Champaign,  Ills . . 


Hartford,  Conn 
,St.  Louis,  Mo.. 


.Boston,  Mass . . 

.Toronto,  Canada . 

.Boston,  Mass . 

New  York . 

•Utica,  N.  Y . 

.Fort  Totken,  Dakota 
.Troy,  N.  Y . 


Alumni  of  the  French  Schools. 


. 1840 

. 1870 

. 1863 

. 1866 

. 1840 

. 1861 

. 1861 

. 1830 

. 1871 

. 1840 

. 1865 

. 1869 

1874-79 

. 1860 

. 1844 

.1874-80 

1854-’80 

. 1872 

. 1877 

. 1862 

. 1873 

. 1881 

. 1878 

. 1863 

. 1869 

. 1858 

. 1881 

. 1858 

. 1871 

. 1881 

. 1861 

. 1859 

. 1864 

. 1863 


1872 


Cliambon,  E.  D.  E . 
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EDITORIAL. 


ILLNESS  AND  RECOVERY  OF  DR.  FLEMING. 

The  Veterinary  Journal  of  October,  which  excited  our  appre¬ 
hensions  with  the  painful  intelligence  of  Dr.  Fleming’s  illness, 
brings  also  an  antidote  to  our  anxiety  in  the  gratifying  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  recovery.  The  veterinary  profession  at  large  will  re¬ 
joice  over  the  latter  statement,  and  will  join  us  in  tendering  to 
the  doctor  our  hearty  congratulations,  with  our  sincere  wishes  for 
his  complete  restoration  to  a  degree  of  health  and  vigor  which 
shall  insure  a  long  continuance  of  the  services  he  is  so  amply 
qualified  to  render  to  the  public,  and  the  honor  his  career  is 
destined  to  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  veterinary  medicine. 


A  CORRECTION. 

There  appeared  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine  amongst  the  correspondence,  a  letter  at¬ 
tacking  our  veracity  in  relation  to  the  action  that  took  place  last 
March  between  the  American  and  Columbia  Veterinary  Colleges. 
We  intend  to  answer  it,  and  to  lay  before  the  public  and  pro¬ 
fession  the  facts  as  they  exist,  but  the  pressure  resulting  from 
more  important  matters  has  obliged  us  to  postpone  our  reply  un¬ 
til  our  next  issue. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES, 

AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.— HOSPITAL  RECORDS. 

AMYLOID  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  LIVER— SOFTENING  OF  MUS¬ 
CULAR  COAT  OF  THE  INTESTINES— COLICS-DEATH. 

By  J.  E.  Ryder,  D.V.S.,  House  Surgeon. 

On  the  29th  of  May  I  was  called  to  examine  a  horse  which 
had  been  taken  ill  on  returning  from  a  drive.  He  was  a  gelding) 
six  years  of  age,  and  was  found  to  be  suffering  with  spasmodic 
colic.  I  gave  him  a  seven  drachms  ball  of  chloral,  which  relieved 
him  in  a  short  time.  He.  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  was  found 
the  next  morning  apparently  well  and  eating  his  bedding.  Two 
days  later  he  was  driven  about  five  miles,  in  the  morning,  and  in 
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the  evening  had  another  attack  of  colic.  This  time  the  chloral 
failed  to  give  him  relief,  and  he  was  then  placed  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  tinct.  opii.,  3  ss.  every  hour.  Three  hours  later 
all  the  symptoms  had  subsided,  and  the  next  morning  he  was  again 
found  in  usual  apparent  health.  Supposing  the  trouble  to  be 
due  to  some  irritating  substances  in  the  intestinal  canal,  possibly 
to  hardened  foeces,  it  was.  thought  proper  to  give  a  good  cathar¬ 
tic,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was  prescribed  a  seven  drachms  dose 
of  aloes.  About  3  o’clock  of  the  same  day  the  colicky  symptoms 
reappeared,  more  severely  than  before,  and  he  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  of  the  college. 

A  more  careful  examination  of  his  history  brought  out  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  valuable  trotting  horse ;  that  he  always  had 
been  narrow  in  his  belly ;  that  he  was  a  fast  eater,  but  that  his 
appetite  was  very  capricious ;  that  he  required  to  be  coaxed  to 
eat,  especially  after  hard  work,  and  that  bran  had  to  be  given  to 
him,  mixed  with  his  oats,  to  stimulate  his  appetite.  He  had 
shown  no  signs  of  constipation,  and  had  passed  his  fceces  in  corn¬ 
ing  to  the  hospital,  though  rather  of  a  diarrheal  nature. 

On  admission  his  temperature  was  1011;  pulse,  50;  respira¬ 
tion,  40,  and  he  had  severe  abdominal  pains.  Stimulating 
frictions  were  made  to  his  abdomen,  and  he  was  placed  under 
tincture  opii  in  ounce  doses  every  hour.  Towards  morning  he 
became  quiet,  and  the  administration  of  the  tinctura  opii  was  re¬ 
duced  to  every  three  hours. 

He  had  passed  no  manure ;  temperature,  100^ ;  pulse,  44 ; 
respiration,  20.  His  general  condition  was  good.  Half  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  was  administered,  with  directions  to  leave  him  alone 
and  watch  his  condition,  with  administration  of  opiates  if  the 
case  seemed  to  indicate  it.  On  the  following  day  his  bowels  be¬ 
gan  to  move  nicely.  His  condition  was  very  favorable,  and  all 
treatment  was  suspended,  careful  attention  being  given  to  his 
diet,  though  his  appetite  was  excellent. 

Forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  as  he  was  about  being  dis¬ 
charged,  he  refused  his  food.  His  temperature  suddenly  rose  to 
104°,  his  pulse  and  respiration  increased,  and  severe  contractions 
of  the  diaphragm  with  thumping  took  place.  This  was  controlled 
by  aconite  and  opium. 
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On  the  following  day  his  bowels  moved  very  freely,  purging 
well.  His  temperature  kept  up  and  his  pulse  rose  to  125.  Some 
colicky  pains  again  showed  themselves ;  he  soon  broke  out  into  a 
profuse  cold  perspiration  ;  his  body  became  cold,  and  after  a  se¬ 
vere  spasm  of  pain  he  fell  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  post-mortem  examination  was  made  immediately  and  the 
following  lesions  were  found  :  Stomach — Lesions  of  chronic  gas¬ 
tritis,  with  a  large,  deep  ulceration  through  the  mucous  coat,  in 
the  middle  of  the  cardiac  portion.  Intestines — Slightly  congested, 
with  the  muscular  coat  considerably  softened,  the  softening  pro¬ 
cess  rendering  the  removal  of  the  organ  very  difficult,  from  its 
tearing  so  readily  under  the  slightest  traction.  The  Liver  was 
greatly  enlarged.  It  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and  had  under¬ 
gone  waxy  degeneration  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  Kid¬ 
neys  were  somewhat  pale  in  color,  but  otherwise  in  a  normal  con¬ 
dition,  as  were  indeed  the  remaining  organs  of  the  body. 


PROGRESSIVE  PARAPLEGIA— NECROSIS  OF  THE  DORSAL  VERTE¬ 
BRAE — DEATH. 

By  F.  Allen,  D.V.S.,  House  Sukgeon. 

The  latter  part  of  July  there  came  under  my  observation,  at 
a  free  clinic,  a  gray  gelding,  nine  years  of  age. 

This  horse  had  been  used  as  a  cart  horse  for  drawing  manure. 
As  he  was  led  into  the  hospital  he  showed  an  unsteady  gait,  his 
body  swaying  from  side  to  side,  from  an  inability  to  control  his 
hinder  extremities. 

His  temperature,  pulse^  and  respiration  were  all  normal,  and 
his  appetite  good. 

Careful  inquiries  were  made  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the 
case,  but  no  facts  of  importance  could  be  learned.  It  was  thought 
at  that  time  that  the  horse  must  have  fallen  and  strained  his 
back,  or  that  he  had  been  injured  in  some  other  way,  but  this 
was  denied  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the  driver.  As  no  lesion 
could  be  detected,  he  was  placed  under  treatment,  being  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  symptoms  presented.  He  was  placed  on  nerve 
stimulants — nux  vomica,  in  drachm  doses  with  a  little  gentian 
and  glycyrrhiza,  three  times  a  day.  He  was  taken  home,  and  as 
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we  learned  since,  was  worked  about  a  week.  He  was  again 
brought  back  on  August  2d,  showing  no  improvement,  but  being 
a  little  worse  the  dose  of  nux  vomica  was  increased  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half  three  times  a  day,  with  strict  orders  not  to  work  him 
but  to  keep  him  as  quiet  as  possible. 

On  August  11th  he  was  again  returned,  and  was  taken  into 
the  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  destroyed.  His  gait  was 
now  very  uncertain,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was 
made  to  walk  to  a  stall.  As  he  did  so,  he  dragged  his  toes, 
crossed  his  legs,  and  the  hinder  portions  of  the  body  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  unless  steadied  by  the  tail. 

The  actual  cautery  was  applied  in  straight  lines  over  the 
whole  back,  and  a  severe  blister  applied  to  the  sacral  vertebrae, 
extending  well  forward.  The  animal  was  then  put  in  slings  and 
kept  quiet,  receiving  for  treatment  sulphate  of  strychnia  three 
times  a  day,  beginning  with  half  grain  doses,  and  increasing  it 
by  degrees  until  he  received  nine  grains  a  day.  His  appetite  and 
all  his  functions  were  normal  and  in  good  working  condition. 
Carefully  watched,  no  change,  however,  was  observed.  When 
removed  once  from  the  slings  and  moved  out  of  his  stall  he 
walked  in  the  same  irregular  manner,  as  unsteady  and  as  uncon. 
scious  of  where  his  feet  were  going  to  rest.  He  seemed  to  lose 
ground  as  to  his  strength,  and  after  much  pain,  to  prevent  his 
falling,  he  was  placed  back  in  the  slings,  where  he  remained  till 
the  27th. 

On  that  day  he  was  removed  from  his  immobile  position,  and 
walked  with  care  to  a  large  box  stall,  situated  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  hospital.  The  journey  was  accomplished  without  very 
great  difficulty,  and  he  was  then  turned  loose,  with  directions  to 
be  placed  in  slings  at  night.  The  strychnia  was  continued. 

One  day  while  moving  about  in  the  stall  he  fell  down,  but 
after  lying  for  a  few  minutes  he  got  up,  though  with  great  difli- 
culty.  He  was  seen  several  times  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  that 
of  a  dog.  During  all  this  time  his  appetite  had  been  good,  and 
he  was  eating  nine  quarts  of  oats  a  day  with  hay. 

On  the  30th  of  August  he  laid  down  about  six  o’clock,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  raise  him  to  his 
feet  by  the  use  of  slings. 
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At  seven  o'clock  he  gave  out,  settling  back  in  the  slings  so  that 
he  nearly  slipped  out  backwards.  The  slings  were  then  removed, 
and  he  continued  lying  down.  He  was  seen  up  but.  once  after 
this,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes.  On  the  1st  of  September 
he  was  thrashing  about,  so  that  he  was  pithed  late  in  the  evening- 
At  this  time  he  had  complete  paralysis  of  both  hind  extremities. 

On  post-mortem  examination  nothing  wrong  was  noticed  un¬ 
til,  while  trying  to  exhibit  the  spinal  marrow,  we  reached  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrae  of  this  region- 
A  large  clot  of  blood  ,was  found  in  the  muscles,  which  were  be" 
sides  thickly  infiltrated  with  blood  in  their  entire  thickness,  the 
annular  portion  of  these  vertebrae  being  also  more  or  less  dis¬ 
eased.  The  seventh  presented  a  small  necrotic  surface  at  the 
base  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  superior  spinous  process.  The 
annular  portion  and  base  of  the  spinous  process  were  destroyed  on 
the  right  side  of  the  median  line,  the  necrosis  extending  through 
the  bone  into  the  spinal  column.  On  the  ninth  the  necrosis  was 
not  quite  so  extensive.  It  appeared  principally  towards  the 
transverse  process,  but  there  also  were  perforating  the  bone  right 
through.  The  tenth  presented  only  slight  necrosis  at  the  base  of 
the  transverse  processes.  The  vertebral  canal  was  filled  with, 
blood,  and  the  spinal  marrow  too  much  softened  to  permit  any 
examination. 

All  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  healthy. 


I 

ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

By  H.  F.  James,  V.S. 


Was  summoned  October  5th,  about  4  p.  m.,  to  attend  a  bay 
horse  which  had  been  exposed  for  some  hours  in  the  rain  two  days 
before,  and  was  now  reported  to  be  very  sore,  and  entirely  off  his 
feed.  On  examination  found  temperature  105°,  pulse  75  and 
wiry,  respiration  50  and  very  laborious.  Fore  legs,  especially  the 
knees,  and  the  hind  legs  from  the  hocks  down  exquisitely  tender 
to  the  touch  and  swollen.  Diagnosis — acute  rheumatism ;  prog¬ 
nosis — doubtful  on  account  of  the  great  respiratory  disturbance, 
which  indicated  implication  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Admin- 
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stered  acid  salicyl.  §  ss  in  bolus,  and  enough  of  theinjectio  quinise 
liypodermica  to  equal  quinia  sulph.  3  ij •  Every  two  hours  gave 
acid  salicyl.  3  ij  in  bolus,  and  the  liypodermica  equivalent  of  quinia 
sulph  3j-  At  12  p.ra.  the  nostrils  were  dilated,  respiration  60 
and  very  laborious,  pulse  intermittent,  and  a  friction  sound  on 
auscultation  behind  left  elbow.  Applied  a  strong  fly  blister  over 
this  region,  gave  my  patient  acid  salicyl.  3  vj.,  and  a  rousing 
stimulant,  and  left  him  for  the  night. 

October  6th,  7  a.m. — Temperature  104°,  pulse  60,  breathing 
nearly  natural.  The  rheumatic  swellings  had  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  and  he  could  bear  the  pressure  of  my  hands  very  com¬ 
fortably  on  his  hocks.  Gave  3  ij  doses  of  the  acid  and  3j  of 
quiniae  hypodermically  every  three  hours  during  the  day.  6  p.m, 
— Temperature  1034,  pulse  60. 

October  7th,  7  a.m. — Temperature  103°,  pulse  52,  crackling 
in  joints  has  nearly  ceased,  less  clear  and  hard,  no  pain  on  pres¬ 
sure.  Ceased  the  quiniae,  but  gave  3  vj  of  the  acid  during  the 
day. 

October  8th,  7  a.m. — Temperature  1029,  pulse  50.  Gave 
same  doses  of  the  acid  as  yesterday.  6  p.m. — -Temperature 
100^°,  pulse  45. 

October  9th. — Temperature  and  pulse  normal,  no  crackling  of 
the  joints,  and  walks  as  well  as  he  ever  did. 

There  had  been  complete  anorexia  from  the  first,  which  I 
think  was  partly  due  to  the  well-known  unpleasant  stomachic 
effects  of  salicylic  acid.  The  bowels  opened  on  the  third  day, 
and  as  the  kidneys  were  inactive  gave  pot.  nit.  freely  in  the 
drinking  water.  He  was  a  plethoric  animal,  and  as  he  seemed 
willing  to  emulate  Dr.  Tanner  and  drink  lots  of  water,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  his  prolonged  inappetence.  All  the 
symptoms  subsided  nicely;  directly  I  stopped  the  acid,  the  ap¬ 
petite  returned,  and  to-day  he  is  as  well  as  ever.  I  think  this 
case  well  exemplifies  the  anti-rheumatic  value  of  salicylic  acid, 
especially  in  the  acute  form.  Watch  the  pulse  and  temperature 
carefully,  and  push  the  acid  until  yon  get  the  effect  you  want, 
and  keep  it  up  until  the  crackling  in  the  joints  has  entirely 
ceased.  It  has  never  disappointed  me  in  acute  rheumatism. 
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Will  other  members  of  the  profession  kindly  record  their  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  agent  ? 


DECLAT’S  SOLUTION. 

By  H.  F.  James,  Y.S. 

This  addition  to  our  therapeutic  agents  will  undoubtedly  be 
liked  by  those  who  give  it  a  trial.  It  has  not  the  escharotic 
properties  of  carbolic  acid,  it  favors  granulation  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  and  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  1  have  used  it  for  nearly  a 
year  as  a  substitute  for  carbolic  acid  in  broken  knees  and  such 
cases  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  free  granulation.  Lately  I  saw  an 
article  in  the  Review  advising  its  use  in  quittor.  A  case  of  that 
disease  presenting  itself  soon  after,  I  followed  the  treatment  re¬ 
commended,  but  soon  discarded  the  use  of  the  bandage,  which 
even  with  an  interposed  layer  of  antiseptic  batting,  made  the 
animal  very  uncomfortable,  and  with  strick  cleanliness,  attention, 
and  the  use  of  the  solution  twice  a  day,  the  case,  which  was  a 
very  bad  one,  is  now  nearly  well.  It  may  be  used  like  carbolic 
acid  with  oil,  but  in  almost  any  ratio  you  desire,  without  proving 
escharotic. 


NEW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 

Special  Report  for  the  Review  by  W.  L.  Zuill,  M.D.,  D.V.S. 

The  opening  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  took  place  on  Thursday,  October  2d,  at  12  o’clock. 
The  opening  address  by  Prof.  Rush  Shippen  Huidekoper  was  a 
very  able  discourse,  on  the  history,  past,  present,  and  future,  of 
the  veterinary  profession.  In  his  discourse,  he  referred  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  pride  which  filled  him  at  his  selection  for  the  duty  of  de¬ 
livering  the  inaugural,  not  because  he  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  the 
founder  of  the  Medical  Department  119  years  ago.  The  meet¬ 
ing,  a  memoral  one  for  this  department,  brought  out  a  large 
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assemblage  of  the  profession  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
neighboring  towns,  showing  the  great  interest  felt  in  this  latest 
offspring  of  a  world-renowned  institution  of  education,  science 
and  literature.  All  present  were  well  pleased  with  the  facilities 
wl  ich  the  school  afforded  for  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science, 
and  predicted  a  great  success  for  its  future.  There  is  a  class  of 
24  attending  lectures  in  this  department.  This  is,  I  believe,  the 
largest  with  which  any  school  began  its  first  year,  and  this  num¬ 
ber  promises  to  increase.  Beside  these,  there  are  several  taking 
special  courses. 

For  this  year  only  the  first  or  junior  course  of  studies  will  be 
required.  This  is  the  same  as  is  required  in  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  when  the  students  of  the  Veterinary  Department  will 
be  instructed,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  Forging  and  Dis¬ 
sections,  with  some  little  change  in  the  laboratory  work,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rosters  of  the  two  departments. 

With  the  exception  of  Prof.  Huidekoper,  the  faculty  of  this 
department  are  composed  of  professors  from  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  all  of  whom  have  a  world-wide  reputation  in  their 
specialties.  The  chairs  at  present  filled  are,  Internal  Pathology, 
and  pro  tempore ,  Veterinary  Anatomy,  by  Prof.  Rush  Shippen 
Huidekoper;  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  by  Prof. 
James  Tyson;  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,  by 
Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood;  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  by  Prof. 
Theodore  G.  Wormley;  Physiology,  by  Prof.  Harrison  Allen; 
Botany,  by  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock  ;  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Zoology,  by  Prof.  Andrew  J.  Parker ;  Comparative  Physi¬ 
ology,  by  Prof.  Robert  Mead  Smith.  „ 

Among  the  Demonstrators,  that  class  of  instructors  who  form 
such  an  important  adjunct  of  the  faculty  of  all  schools,  and 
whose  services  it  is  hard  to  overestimate,  I  notice  the  name  of 
Dr.  W.  Horace  Hoskins,  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  an  alumnus 
of  the  American  Veterinary  College.  This  may  be  taken  as  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence,  and  embodied  in  the  history  of  our  alumni, 
that  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  alma  mater  are  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  to  fill  the  higher  positions  of  our  calling,  the  duties  of 
which  they  are  well  fitted  to  perform,  by  reason  of  the  excep- 
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tional  curriculum  demanded  bj  our  school.  This  is  also  proof 
that  the  labors  of  the  pioneer  workers  in  our  beloved  profession 
in  this  country  have  not  been  in  vain,  that  their  struggles  against 
hope  have  not  been  for  naught,  but  as  a  glorious  result,  sending 
into  fields  which  they  have  followed,  workers  of  ability  and 
promise.  But  I  must  not  let  love  for  my  alma  mater  lead  me  too 
far  from  the  subject  matter  that  I  have  in  hand.  To  return,  I 
find  as  Demonstrators  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Phar¬ 
macy  another  veterinarian,  Dr.  Alexandria  Glass,  a  graduate  of 
the  Montreal  school,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Formad,  Demonstrator  of 
Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Adolph  W.  Miller,  De¬ 
monstrator  of  Pharmacy.  The  corps  of  professors  and  demon¬ 
strators  is  not  yet  complete,  and  will-  receive  several  valuable 
additions  to  its  number  during  the  coming  year.  Among  the 
chairs  remaining  to  be  filled  may  be  mentioned  Veterinary  • 
Anatomy,  Cattle  Pathology,  Obstetrics  and  Surgical  Pathology, 
with  several  other  branches  of  minor  importance.  This  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  has  been  under  contemplation  for  some 
time,  and  was  made  practicable  through  the  acquisition  of  the 
land  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  put  up  the  buildings  was  obtained  through  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Mr.  James  E.  Giliingham. 
These  buildings,  which  are  replete  with  every  convenience,  are 
built  on  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  thus  enclosing  a  convenient 
and  very  spacious  yard,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at  the  base  of 
the  triangle.  The  side  elevation  of  these  buildings  has  a  front 
age  on  Pine  street,  and  terminates  at  the  apex  in  a  large  two- 
story,  octagon-slmped  room,  particularly  well  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated,  the  ground  floor  of  whicli  is  the  lecture  room,  capable,  I 
should  judge,  of  accomodating  about  200.  The  second  floor  is  be¬ 
ing  fitted  up  for  the  museum.  Opening  into  this  from  the 
left,  or  Pine  street  branch,  are  private  anatomical  laboratory 
rooms,  with  offices  of  the  secretary,  janitor,  etc.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  triangle  we  have  on  the  first  floor  the  dissecting  room 
and  forging  shop ;  these  rooms  have  every  appliance  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  work  to  be  carried  on  in  them,  both  for  instructor 
and  student.  On  the  second  flour  of  this  building  will  be  found 
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tiie  pathological,  physiological,  historical  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratories,  which  are  fitted  with  desks,  tables,  microscopes  and 
all  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  these 
departments.  The  Hospital  Department  is  not  yet  built;  it  is 
intended  to  accommodate  about  50  head  of  horses,  also  a  dairy  for 
about  50  head  of  milch  cows,  which  is  expected  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Those  buildings  when  finished  will  be  so  arranged  that 
only  the  first  or  ground  floors  will  be  used  for  hospital  and  dairy 
purposes.  The  second  and  third  floors  will  befitted  as  dormitories 
for  the  use  of  students.  Taking  into  consideration  the  favorable 
circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  this  new  school,  leaning  on 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  country,  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for  even  the  shadow 
of  failure  to  fall  across  its  pathway.  Therefore,  there  is  but  one 
thing  for  it  to  do,  and  that  is  to  stride  onward  and  upward  in 
the  victorious  course  it  has  laid  out  for  itself,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
the  elevation  of  a  noble  and  honorable  calling  to  the  plane  oc¬ 
cupied  by  its  sister  profession. 


REVIEWS, 

ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE,  by  Prof.  MoFadyeau,  of  the  Royal  Veteri. 
nary  College  of  Edinburgh. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  through  the  kindness  of 
W.  R.  Jenkins,  our  popular  veterinary  publisher,  of  examining 
some  of  the  advance  sheets  of  this  new  work.  This  examination 
warrants  the  opinion  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  good  book  for  the 
veterinary  student,  though  probably  not  so  much  a  book  on 
descriptive  anatomy  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  proper  dissection 
of  parts.  The  work  will  form  a  volume  of  about  350  pages,  and 
is  to  be  extensively  illustrated  with  colored  lithographic  plates 
and  wood  cuts. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  VETERINARY  SURGERY,  by  G. 
Fleming,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.V.S.  Part  I.  (W.  R.  Jenkins.) 

Dr.  Fleming  has  once  more  placed  his  name  on  record  in 
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veterinary  literature,  and  has  again  proved  his  claim  to  rank 
among  its  most  valuable  contributors.  .Not  satisfied  with  the 
long  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  and  scientific  articles  which  he 
has  already  produced,  he  comes  to-day  and  presents  to  the  vet¬ 
erinary  profession  at  large,  to  practitioners  as  well  as  to  students, 
the  first  and  only  work  on  operative  surgery  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language. 

The  issue  of  the  book  has  been  promised  for  some  time,  but 
if  our  patience  has  been  put  somewhat  on  trial  by  long  waiting 
for  its  appearance,  none  of  those  who  shall  at  length  become  its 
readers  will  hesitate  to  own  that  they  have  been  amply  rewarded 
at  last  for  the  postponement  of  their  expectations. 

The  first  part,  on  operative  surgery,  forms  a  neat  collection 
of  266  pages,  handsomely  illustrated  with  295  wood  cuts,  equal, 
and  in  many  instances  superior,  in  execution  to  any  of  similar 
nature  we  have  seen. 

After  a  few  introductory  pages,  devoted  to  generalities,  we 
encounter  sundry  chapters  comprehending  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  may  perhaps  be  properly  denominated  miscellane¬ 
ous,  such  as  the  various  means  of  restraint ;  the  use  of  ansetliet- 
ics ;  then,  simple  operations  of  minor  surgery,  covering  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  the  division  and  reunion  of  tissues.  Then,  passing 
to  the  second  part,  we  are  treated  with  operations  on  bony  struc¬ 
tures,  fractures  and  dislocations ;  the  removal  of  tumors,  cauteri¬ 
zation,  setons,  various  modes  of  injection ;  operations  on  blood 
vessels,  on  muscles,  on  bones,  and,  in  fact,  upon  all  the  organs  of 
the  function  of  locomotion  ;  operations  on  the  nerves,  amputa¬ 
tions,  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  wounds,  etc.,  etc. 

Operative  Veterinary  Surgery  supplies  a  great  and  pressing 
need  in  veterinary  literature.  It  is  written  in  the  peculiarly 
clear  and  intelligible  style  of  the  author,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  this  peculiar  field. 
It  is  a  book  which  no  veterinarian  or  veterinary  student,  nor 
even  the  veterinary  teacher,  can  dispense  with,  whether  as  a 
means  of  original  education,  or  of  reference  for  the  proficient. 

The  English  edition,  which  is  published  unbound,  has  been 
much  improved  by  the  strong  and  neat  binding  with  which  the 
American  publisher,  Mr.  Jenkins,  has  clothed  it. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CRUELTY— FACTS  vs.  FANCY.  (Jolm  Wiley  & 
Son,  N.  Y.) 

This  neat  little  volume  would  prove  as  useful  an  acquisition 
to  the  library  of  the  veterinarian  as  to  the  physician.  It  discusses 
the  subject  upon  which  it  treats  clearly  and  with  fairness,  and  in 
a  very  proper  style  presents  to  the  determined  anti-vivisectionist 
arguments  which  must  prove  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
overthrow.  A.  L. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS, 

MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  regular  meeting  of  the  M.  Y.  A.  was  held  October 
1st,  1884,  and  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  with  W.  Bryden  in  the 
chair. 

Nine  members  answered  the  roll-call,  and  then  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Lyman’s  resignation  be  acr 
cepted.  Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  bring  in  a  name  for  the  executive  committee  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  Dr.  Lyman’s  resignation.  Carried. 

Simmons,  Winchester  and  Flaunders  were  appointed,  and 
Dr.  Byrne’s  name  was  presented. 

*  Moved  and  seconded  that  Dr.  Byrne  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
Executive  Committee.  Carried. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Skally  on  Gangrene,  and 
after  a  general  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him. 
Dr.  Blockwood  was  appointed  next  essayist. 

J.  F.  Winchester,  D.Y.S.,  Sec. 

GANGRENE,  NECROSIS,  MORTIFICATION. 

Under  grangrene  is  understood  the  death  of  an  organ  or  part,  as  manifested 
by  the  more  or  less  rapid  breaking  down  and  chemical  decomposition  of  its  tex¬ 
ture.  Gangrene  may  affect  both  soft  and  solid  structures,  the  bones,  for  instance 
or  even  fluids,  as  in  necrosis  or  sepais  of  the  blood.  The  breaking  down  of 
structures  is  generally  a  slow  process,  whilst  in  soft,  juicy  textures,  and  in  fluids, 
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it  is  rapidly  consummated.  Like  normal  textures,  new  formations  of  every  kind, 
tumors,  exudates,  pus,  are  liable  to  become  necrosed.  Fluids  degenerate  through 
necrosis  into  gangrenous  ichor,  the  most  infectious  and  destructive  of  its  tribe. 

A  general  characteristic  of  gangrene  is  not  easily  given,  so  manifold  are  its 
forms,  and  so  various  are  its  causes.  Soft  parenchymata  commonly  breaks 
down  into  a  diffluent  pulp,  marked  by  a  bight  degree  of  discoloration  and  of 
foetor.  As  decomposition  proceeds,  gases  are  generated  in  the  part,  principally 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  These  give  rise 
to  the  emphysematous  crackling  which  is  so  often  associated  with  the  gangrenous 
processes.  The  tissues  at  the  same  time  undergo  a  process  of  softening  or 
liquefaction,  the  limb  becomes  exceedingly  offensive,  and,  owing  to  alterations  in 
the  transuded  haemoglobin,  changes  from  a  reddish  color  to  a  brownish  or  greenish 
black.  The  characters  of  the  dead  part  vary  with  its  structure,  its  vascularity, 
the  cause  of  the  gangrene,  the  acuteness  of  the  process,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
access  of  atmospheric  air.  The  more  vascular  the  part,  the  softer  the  structure, 
and  the  more  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  more  rapidly  and  completely 
does  it  undergo  decomposition. 

Bones,  cartilages,  and  tendons,  which  are  firm,  hard  tissues,  containing  com. 
paratively  but  few  vessels,  undergo  very  little  alteration  in  structure  and  form; 
whereas  softer  parts  are  much  more  rapidly  and  completely  destroyed. 

The  occurrence  of  decomposition  manifests  itself  in  the  first  place  in  the  blood 
contained  in  the  part.  The  hemoglobin  escapes  from  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
partly  by  exudation,  and  partly  by  the  destruction  of  the  corpuscles  themselves, 
and  dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanguinea,  permeates  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
corpuscles  are  ultimately  completely  annihilated,  nothing  remaining  but  a  few 
minute  granules.  The  staining  of  the  tissues  with  the  haemoglobin  is  known  as 
post  mortem  staining,  .and  the  appearances  it  presents  are  very  characteristic. 

All  the  tissues  may  be  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  living  membranes  of  the 
heart  and  large  blood  vessels,  being  in  immediate  contact  with  the  blood  after 
death,  are  naturally  more  so  than  other  parts. 

The  staining  is  of  a  uniform  pinkish  red  color,  thus  differing  from  the  puncti- 
form  and  stratiform  redness  of  hyperaemia,  from  which  it  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

The  amount  of  staining  is  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  de¬ 
composition  has  taken  place,  and  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  part  at 
the  time  of  death.  Gangrene  has  the  import  sometimes  of  a  local,  sometimes  a 
symptom,  of  general  disease.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the  former  case  are 
nearly  reducible  to  arrested  afflux  of  blood  ;  that  is,  stasis.  It  may  begin  by  at¬ 
tacking  fluid  parts,  and  especially  the  blood,  and  extend  from  these  to  solid  struc¬ 
tures,  or  it  may  affect  them  all  at  once. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GANGRENE. 

Gangrene  is  developed — 

First. — Out  of  absolute  blood  stasis,  which  may  occur  under  various  circum¬ 
stances. 

.  (a)  Every  hyperaemia  in  organs,  or  sections  of  organs,  particularly  in  para¬ 
lyzed  or  enfeebled,  or  obnoxious  to  debilitating  influences,  may  degenerate  into 
absolute  stasis.  This  applies  particularly  to  asthenic,  hypostatic,  hyperaemia  in 
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torpid  periplierous  organs,  vegetating,  so  to  say,  imperfectly  under  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  continued  pressure. 

( b )  Mechanical  hyperaemia  frequently  becomes  absolute  stasis  as  seen  in  in¬ 
carcerated,  strangulated  organs,  and  as  a  result  of  the  plugging  of  the  returning 
vessels  in  the  lower  extremities. 

(c)  Every  inflammatory  stasis  may  degenerate  into  absolute  stasis,  more 
particularly  those  hypostatic  and  asthenic  inflammations  which  occur  in  organs 
already  diseased,  paralyzed  or  depressed  by  violent  external  influences,  such  as 
concussion,  contusion,  heat  or  cold.  An  inflammation  consequent  upon  influences 
directly  or  indirectly  debilitating,  may  acquire  during  its  progress,  a  tendency  to 
absolute  stasis. 

In  absolute  stasis,  the  blood  undergoes  gangrenous  decomposition.  Hence 
the  blood  is  the  portion  originally  necrosed  and  dissolved.  It  exudes  in  a  state  of 
gangrenous  ichor  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  causing  the  same  gan¬ 
grenous  decomposition  in  these  and  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  event  gives 
rise  to  the  most  ordinary  and  most  developed  form  of  moist  gangrene.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  gangrene  is  more  or  less  acute,  the  gangrenous  dissolution  of  tissues 
being  marked  by  the  rapidity  of  its  course. 

Second. — Gangrene  is  determined  by  failure  in  supply  of  blood. 

(a)  In  impermeability  of  large  arteries, — high  degree  of  carrctation,  and 
complete  obstruction  consequent  upon  arteritis  and  ossification. 

Here  gangrene  takes  the  form  of  dry,  black,  nummifying  gangrene. 

(&)  As  a  result  of  compression  ahd  tension  of  a  part ;  as  in  strangulated 
hernia. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  local  destruction  of  blood  vessels,  the  denudation  of  parts 
of  attaching  and  blood  supplying  textures,  bones  for  example,  of  their  external 
and  internal  periosteum,  the  common  integuments  of  their  supporting  areolar 
tissue.  The  peritoneum  of  its  subjacent  layers;  isolation  of  the  pleura-pul- 
monalis  over  cavities  of  the  lung.  This  gangrene  appears  as  a  white  or  yellowish 
white  slough. 

(d)  Extensive  impermeability  of  the  capillaries  and  minute  vessels  when 
plugged  with  coagula  or  compressed  by  surrounding  exudates.  In  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  case,  the  gangrene  is  dependent  upon  inflammation.  To  this  kind  of 
gangrene  textures  poor  in  blood  vessels,  such  as  compact  bones,  collasities,  etc., 
are  especially  obnoxious.  The  color  of  the  necrosed  textures  is  commonly  of  a 
yellow  or  yellowish  green  hue. 

Third.—' The  gangrene  is  the  expression  of  the  localization  of  an  anomaly  in 
the  blood-crase,  either  directly  engrafted  by  contagion  or  developed  out  of  other 
erases;  a  putrid  decomposition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Blood  so  poisoned, 
especially  if  brought  into  stasis  or  into  coagulation,  possesses,  in  common  with 
the  exudates  thrown  out  by  it,  an  inherent  tendency  to  gangrenous  dissolution. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  several  varieties  of  gangrene  have  been  recog¬ 
nized — 

1.  — Gangrene  developed  out  of  an  internal  cause  is  distinguished,  by  the 
designation  of  primary  grangrene,  from  that  arising  from  an  external  cause. 

2. — Hot,  acute  inflammatory  gangrene. — True  gangrene,  in  the  manner 
which  inflammation  leads  to  gangrene,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  foregoing. 
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(a)  The  inflammatory  stasis,  owing  to  its  very  intensity,  to  pre-existing  de¬ 
bility  of  the  diseased  textures,  or  lastly  to  weakening  influences  caused  during 
its  progress,  degenerated  into  absolute  stasis. 

(5)  It  occasions  gangrene  by  the  crushing  effect  of  its  products  upon  the 
capillaries,  or  by  mechanical  or  ulcerous  isolation  of  the  textural  parts.  In  this 
way  gangrene  may  arise  in  tissues  laboring  under  the  sequel*  of  inflammation, 
without  itself  being  an  issue  of  the  latter. 

2.  Cold  gangrene,  sphacelus.— This  form  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
inflammation. 

Fourth. — Moist  gangrene  comprises  the  breaking  down  of  fluid  substances 
to  gangrenous  ichor  and  of  fibrous  textures  to  a  various  colored  diffluent  pulp, 
marked  by  the  evolution  of  foetid  gases.  It  is  the  gangrene  developed  out  of  ab¬ 
solute  blood  stasis;  therefore,  again,  inflammatory  gangrene.  It  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  under  the  co-operating  influence  of 
water. 

Fifth. — Dry,  mummyfying  and  senile  gangrene  are  the  various  terms  desig¬ 
nating  this  form  of  gangrene,  which  is  caused  by  a  deficient  supply  of  blood. 
It  manifests  itself  in  the  perishing  of  the  implicated  structures,  with  shrivelling 
or  withering  thereof  to  an  incipiently  tough,  but  eventually  sloughing  mass.  Often 
and  particularly  in  the  extremities,  owing  to  impermeability  of  their  arteries,  the 
gangrenous  textures  blacken ;  as  such  it  is  comparable  to  the  decaying  of  organic 
matter  with  an  insufficiency  of  moisture,  and  with  the  disengaging  of  pure 
carbon. 

Sixth. — Black  gangrene— Gangrenous  slough. 

Seventh. — White  gangrene  occurs  for  the  most  part,  as  a  result  of  pressure 
in  incarceration  of  the  denuding  of  membranous  expansions  of  their  subjacent 
textures,  for  example,  as  peritoneal  sloughing  at  the  base  of  intestinal  ulcers. 

Of  these  different  varieties  of  gangrene,  several  are  often  present  at  the  same 
time.  Beneath  the  common  integuments,  often  transformed  into  a  swarthy, 
parched  rind,  in  senile  gangrene  we  often  meet  with  patches  of  tissue  which  are 
reduced  to  humid,  stinking  pulp. 

Just  as  in  gangrene  of  solids,  gangrenous  slough  varies,  so  in  like  manner  does 
gangrenous  ichor,  as  necrosed  blood  or  exudates  vary,  according  to  the  crasis  or 
constitution  under  which  either  has  become  attacked  with  gangrene. 

Like  normal  textures,  diseased  textures  and  new  growths,  fibroid,  cancerous 
formations,  for  example,  may  become  a  prey  to  gangrene.  Neither  to  ulceration 
or  gangrene  are  all  textures  alike  obnoxious.  Bony,  elastic  fibrous  textures  re¬ 
sist  gangrene  more  ably  than  muscle.  Areolar  tissue,  or  mucous  membrane,  lax 
embryonic  textures,  like  certain  varieties  of  cancer,  are  especially  prone  to  gan¬ 
grenous  destruction. 

The  constituent  elements  of  gangrenous  texture  masses  are  more  or  less  well 
preserved  textural  debris,  larger  or  smaller  black  contoured  molecules,  down  to 
pulverulent  granular  mass,  black  pigment  granules,  fat  drops  and  crystals. 

Contact  with  the  atmosphere  is  by  no  means  indispensible  to  the  generation 
of  gangrene.  It  affects  equally  with  the  external  parts,  organs  never  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air,  as  the  liver  and  spleen. 

A  very  important  phenomenon  involving  a  curative  act,  is  the  circumscrip- 
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tion  of  gangrene  by  an  inflammatory  process  of  ulcerative  isolation  of  the  gan¬ 
grenous  part  through  its  own  secretion.  The  ultimate  healing  is  brought  about  by 
the  same  inflammatory  process  changing  to  one  of  pus  production  and  of  regen¬ 
eration. 

The  organs  most  liable  to  be  affected  with  gangrene  in  our  practice  (veteri¬ 
nary)  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Peritoneum,  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  spleen,  bladder, 
air  passages,  pleura,  lungs,  heart,  vagina  and  uterus  in  female,  and  penis  in  male, 
and  the  tongue,  and  gangrene  of  bones.  Of  this  last  I  shall  not  treat,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  common  term  applied  to  the  disease,  viz. :  Ne¬ 
crosis  of  bone. 

Gangrene  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  horse  generally  results  from  dividing  the 
cord  too  high  up,  causing  a  high  degree  of  erysipelatous  fever,  which  usually  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  peritoneum,  which  along  with  the  cord  and  surrounding  structures, 
speedily  becomes  gangrenous.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  pressure,  as  in  hernia. 

Stomach. — This  is  liable  to  become  gangrenous  through  the  introduction  into 
it  of  the  various  acids  in  an  undiluted  state,  and  of  the  various  caustic  alkalies 
given  in  large  doses  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  their  specific  actions.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  intensity  of  the  effect  which  may  cause  superficial  or  deep  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  tissues  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  we  distinguish  several  degrees. 
The  effect  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  and<  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
duration  of  the  period  during  which  it  remains  in  contact  with  the  parts 
alluded  to.  We  generally  find  the  effect  to  be  less  intense  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  more  marked  in  the  oesophagus,  and  most  powerful  in  the 
stomach.  The  entire  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  black, 
soft  mass,  which  is  distended  by  a  sanguinous  fluid,  and  is  easily  detached  from 
the  muscular  coats. 

Intestines. — We  find  these  affected  by  gangrene  as  a  sequel  to  enteritis  and 
intussusception,  but  as  all  these  cases  will  prove  fatal,  I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on 
them. 

Liver. — Gangrene  of  this  organ  is  of  a  very  rare  occurrence,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  found  associated  with  pulmonary  gangrene.  It  is  developed  in  parts 
affected  with  inflammation  and  suppuration.  It  occurs  iu  more  or  less  circum¬ 
scribed  spots,  in  which  the  parenchyma  is  dissolved  into  a  brownish  black  green 
pulp,  which  diffuses  the  characteristic  odor  of  sphacelus.  We  find  suppuration 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  a  product  of  reactive  inflammation,  and  which  defines 
the  boundaries  of  the  mortified  part. 

Spleen. — Gangrene  of  the  spleen  is  of  as  rare  occurrence  as  the  liver. 

Air  Passages. — This  affection  occurs  both  here  and  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lung  in  two  distinct  forms,  either  as  a  circumscribed  eschar  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  eating  its  way  into  the  submucous  tissue,  in  which  it  may  occur 
primarily  or  as  a  diffuse  gangrenous  colliquescence  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  conditions  under  which  it  is  developed  are  similar  to  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  combined.  It  generally,  however,  occurs 
in  tissues  someway  previously  diseased,  but  appears  rather  as  au  accidental  ter¬ 
mination  than  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  any  peculiar  local  morbid  process. 
It  is  most  commonly  associated  with  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Pleura — Gangrene  of  the  pleura  occurs  in  consequence  of  its  being  denuded 
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by  accumulations  of  pus  or  icbor  in  the  costal  or  pulmonary  wall.  The  pleura 
then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  white,  or  more  frequently  of  a  black¬ 
ish  or  greenish  brown  lax  or  deliquesent  slough,  with  superficial  gangrene  of  the 
lung. 

Lungs. — Gangrane  of  the  lungs  is  an  affection  of  not  infrequent  oc¬ 
curence,  and  under  certain  hepatization  of  a  portion  of  a  lung  is  a  most  common 
complication.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  gangrene  of  the  lung,  viz. :  diffuse 
and  circumscribed  or  gangenous  eschar.  In  diffuse  gangrene  we  find  a  portion 
of  the  lung  presenting  an  abnormal  greenish  or  brownish  tint,  filled  with  a  similar 
colored,  somewhat  fatty,  turbid  serosity,  soft,  rotten,  and  breaking  readily  down 
into  a  pulpy,  shaggy  tissue.  The  whole  evolves  the  characteristic  odor  of 
sphacelus.  Towards  the  outer  portion  the  discoloration,  infiltration  and  alteration 
of  consistence  are  less  marked,  and  finally  become  impreceptible,  and  there  is  no 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  gangrenous  and  the  adjacent  tissue,  which  only 
differs  from  the  normal  state  in  being  oedematous  and  senemic.  It  corresponds 
to  diffuse  gangrene  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  with  which  it  is  almost  always  associ¬ 
ated.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  rare  affection,  but  when  it  does  occur  it  always 
attains  a  considerable  extent,  as  it  commonly  attacks  one  or  more  lobes.  It  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  entitled  to  rank  as  an  independent  affection,  as  it  is  generally  as¬ 
sociated  with  eschar  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  it  is  more  readily  developed  from  the 
contract  of  the  ichorous,  gaseous  and  fluid  products  of  the  gangrenous  eschar 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  inas¬ 
much  as  in  all  probability  the  disease  extends  from  the  bronchi  to  the  lung  tissue. 
The  foregoing  description  of  gangrene  as  it  occurs  in  the  upper  lobes  is  sufficient 
to  render  this  form  intelligible,  as  well  as  to  explain  why  there  is  no  inflamma¬ 
tory  reaction,  and  consequently  no  line  of  demarcation  around  the  affected  tissue. 
This  form  of  gangrene  very  often  follows  as  a  sequel  to  fibrinous  pneumonia. 

Circumscribed  or  partial  gangrene  of  the  lungs  appears  in  the  form  of  gan¬ 
grenous  eschar,  and  is  more  frequent  than  the  former  variety.  "We  find  the 
parenchyma  at  some  spot  of  varying  size  converted  into  a  blackish  or  brownish 
green,  hard  but  moist  eschar,  which  adheres  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
evolving  the  peculiar  odor  of  sphaclus,  and  similar  to  the  eschar  produced  on  the 
skin  by  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  sharply  defined,  and  becomes  gradually  loosened 
from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  rests  in  a  cavity  corresponding  to  it  in  size  and 
form.  It  may  be  described  as  a  blackish  green  plug,  which  is  soft  on  the  sur¬ 
face, with  a  firm  center  floating  in  an  ichorous  fluid.  More  frequently  the  greater 
portion  of  the  eschar  softens  and  becomes  dissolved  into  a  greenish  brown  foetid 
ichorous  pulp,  mixed  with  rotten,  shaggy  fragments  of  tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a 
cavity,  whose  walls  are  lined  by  a  shaggy  tissue,  infiltrated  with  ichor. 

These  eschars  may  either  occur  singly,  or  several  may  be  present.  If  the 
gangrenous  eschar  becomes  detached  it  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  unless 
there  be  firm  adhesions  at  the  spot,  or  else  it  becomes  dissolved,  and  the  ichorous 
semi-solid  matter  is  effused  into  the  pleural  sac,  and  gives  rise  to  pleurisy  with 
ichorous  exudation,  and  to  pneumathorax,  since  the  foetid  gas  evolved  from  the 
gangrenous  mass  either  collects  alone  in  the  thorax,  or  atmospheric  air  finds  its 
way  out  through  the  bronchial  tubes  which  opens  into  the  abscess,  and  thus 
mixes  with  the  aforesaid  gas  in  the  thorax.  Partial  gangrene  often  arises  in  the 
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perfectly  healthy  lungs  of  weak,  decrepit  and  cachetic  animals  from  general  de¬ 
pressing  influences,  and  is  developed  from  a  circumscribed  passive  stasis.  Under 
similar  circumstances  we  find  it  associated  with  pneumonia  in  its  various  stages, 
with  pulmonary  abscesses,  with  tuberculosis,  with  bronchitis,  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  absorption  of  gangrenous  ichor  from  gangrene  of  different  parts  into  the 
blood. 

Heart. — There  is  nothing  at  variance  with  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
gangrene  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  Ulcerations  accompanied  with 
malignant  products  are  not  of  rare  occurrence,  but  the  correctness  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  purporting  to  refer  to  gangrene  of  the  heart  have  nevertheless  been  called 
in  question  by  several  writers  ;  and  we  must  remark  that  no  case  of  the  kind  ever 
came  under  our  notice. 

Uterus. — We  sometimes  find  gangrene  of  the  uterus  resulting  from  inversion, 
causing  a  gradual  compression  of  the  veins,  the  vessels  become  engorged  with 
blood  admitted  to  them  faster  than  it  can  leave  them,  and  so  after  intense  conges¬ 
tion  mortification  ensues. 

Penis. — We  also  meet  with  gangrene  of  the  penis  resulting  from  paraphimosis 
or  strangulation  of  the  glans  penis. 

Tongue. — The  point  of  this  organ  is  in  rare  cases  found  in  a  gangrenous  con¬ 
dition  caused  generally  by  the  administration  of  some  caustic  irritant,  such  as 
turpentine,  potash,  etc. ;  also  by  the  pressure  of  the  halter  rope  in  leading,  when 
it  passed  through  the  mouth  enclosing  the  tongue. 

When  mortification  has  a  tendency  to  spread,  its  dark  color  is  gradually  lost 
in  the  surrounding  tissue.  Whereas,  when  if  ceases  to  spread,  a  red  line,  called 
the  line  of  demarcation,  separates  the  dead  from  the  living  tissue.  This  line  is 
always  regarded  as  most  important,  indicating  that  sloughing  has  ceased  to  spread, 
and  that  a  process  has  begun  for  the  removal  of  the  sphacelated  mass  from  the 
system.  The  final  act  in  the  separation  of  dead  tissue  is  that  of  ulceration  of  por¬ 
tions  of  living  tissue,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  dead.  A  groove 
is  formed  by  this  ulceration  which  circumscribes  and  entrenches  the  dead  part, 
and  then  gradually  deepening  and  converging,  undermines  it  until  it  reaches  the 
centre,  when  the  separation  is  complete  and  the  slough  falls  off  or  is  dislodged. 

By  the  discharge  of  the  ulcerated  living  tissue  concomitant  with  this  process 
of  destruction  one  of  repair  is  set  up.  As  the  ulcerated  groove  deepens,  so  do 
granulation  cells  rise  from  its  surface,  so  that  one  might  say  that  which  yesterday 
was  ulcerating  is  granulating  to-day,  and  thus  very  soon  after  the  slough  has  sep¬ 
arated  the  whole  surface  of  the  living  part  from  which  it  was  detached  is  covered 
with  granulation  and  proceeds  like  an  ordinary  ulcer  towards  healing. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

A  note  received  from  Dr.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  Veterinarian  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  indicates  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  acting  as  members  of  the  Bureau:  Drs.  W.  B.  E. 
Miller,  D.V.S.,  C.  B.  Michener,  D.V.S.,  T.  J.  Hoor,  D.V.S.,  H. 
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W.  Rowland,  D.V.S.,  J.  W.  Hawk,  D.V.S.,  W.  H.  Rose,  Y.S., 
W.  Rose,  D.V.S.,  W.  H.  Wray,  D.V.S.,  M.  R.  Trumbower,  V.S. 

Drs.  M.  Bunker,  Farrington  and  W.  H.  Rose  are  in  charge 
of  quarantine  stations  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
practically,  though  not  officially,  also  form  a  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 


ARMY  INTELLIGENCE, 

Dr.  C.  L.  Moulton,  formerly  veterinarian  in  the  active  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  army,  having  resigned  his  commission  in  July,  1884, 
has  been  appointed  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  in  Washington,  in  place  of  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Bushman, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  who  held  the  position  for  several  years  past. 


EXCHANGES,  ETC,,  RECEIVED. 


FOREIGN. — Annales  de  Bruxelles,  Revue  fur  Thierheilkunde  und  Thierzucht, 
Clinica  Yeterinaria,  Revue  Scientifique,  Gazette  Medicale,  Archives  Veter- 
inaria,  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  Echo  Veterinaire,  Presse  Yeterinaire, 
Veterinarian,  Yeterinary  Journal, 

HOME. — Medical  Record,  Annals  of  Hygiene,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Turf,  Field 
and  Farm,  Scientific  Journal,  Prairie  Farmer,  Country  Gentleman,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 

JOURNALS. — Gazette  of  Montreal,  Hearth  and  Home,  Practical  Farmer,  Ohio 
Farmer,  Maine  Farmer,  &c.,  &c. 

BOOKS. — Operative  Veterinary  Surgere,  (by  G.  Fleming),  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  (of  Maine),  Animal  Castration,  (by  A.  Liautard), 
Physiological  Cruelty. 

CORRESPONDENCE.— G.  W.  Smith,  J.  C.  Meyer,  Jr.,  J.  Winchester,  H.  T. 
James,  W.  H.  Pendry,  Thos.  Sturgis,  W.  L.  Zuill,  M.  D.,  C.  L.  Moulton, 
Prof.  M.  Stalker,  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.  McEachran,  W.  C.  Conklin,  F.  S.  Bil¬ 
lings,  J.  D.  Hopkins,  W.  H.  Hoskins,  J.  A.  Waugh,  A.  A.  Holcombe,  R.  S. 
Huidekoper. 
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American  Veterinary  Review, 

DECEMBER,  1884. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 

At  the  Opening  of  the  Veterinary  Department,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

October  2nd,  1884, 

By  Rush  Shippen  Huidekoper. 

Professor  of  Internal  Pathology  and  Contagious  Diseases  (pro  tempore  of  Anato¬ 
my),  and  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Alfort, 
France;  Major  and  Surgeon,  1st  Brigade,  N.  G.  of  Pennsylvania; 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia;  Member  of 
the  U.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Association;  Ex-Coroner’s 
Physician  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 


“11  poco  e  niun  conto  in  cui  6  tenuta  la  Veterinaria  presso  di  noi,  6  cagione 
de  gravissimi  danni,  non  dico  alia  scienza  ma  agli  interessi  economici  di  tutto  il 
paese.  Onde  me  parve  de  non  errare,  prefiggendomi  lo  scopo  di  aiutare  i  giovani 
cultori  la  Veterinaria  a  comprendere  l’importanza  della  loro  scienza,  ed  a  presen- 
tire  i  luminosi  destini  a  cui  4  chiamata  nell  ’avvenire.” — Eroolani. 

Mr.  Provost  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  have  to-day  the  honor  to  deliver  the  first  address  of  this  new 
Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  instruction 
of  Veterinary  Medicine.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pride  I  take  in  the  position  you  have  awarded  me,  as  a 
Pennsylvanian,  an  alumnus  of  this  university,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  the  founder  of  its  Medical  Department,  which 
for  one  hundred  and  nineteen  years  has  stood  at  the  head  of 
medical  teaching  in  the  United  States;  but  I  am  awed  by  the 
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responsibility  which  it  places  upon  me.  At  the  founding  of  the 
Medical  Department  the  country  was  new,  any  advance  given  to 
the  people  for  their  education  was  a  boon,  which  they  welcomed 
no  matter  how  small  it  was.  The  physician  and  surgeon  were  so 
needed,  that  they  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  which  was  socially 
better  than  it  had  been  in  the  mother-country  ;  every  addition  to 
the  ranks  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a  public  benefaction,  for 
life  is  always  man’s  greatest  care. 

in  founding  a  veterinary  school  we  have  much  to  labor 
against.  While  a  few  people  fortunately  look  upon  the  philan¬ 
thropic  side  of  veterinary  medicine,  the  majority  only  employ  a 
veterinary  surgeon  as  a  means  of  saving  or  of  utilizing  so  many 
dollars  and  cents  in  the  form  of  a  domestic  animal.  Popular 
prejudice  has  classed  the  “ horse  doctor ”  and  the  “ cow  leech” 
with  the  most  ignorant  farrier,  and  has  tainted  him  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  for  dishonesty  of  the  proverbial  horse  dealer ;  medical  men 
have  classed  him  the  least  educated  empiric  of  their  own  cast, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  individuals,  no  one  has  thought 
for  a  moment  that  the  responsibility  of  the  average  ignorance 
was  upon  himself  and  his  government.  Happily  there  are  always 
men  enterprising  beyond  their  fc-llows,  and  throughout  the  country 
are  many  practitioners  wdio  have  had  the  diligence  to  labor  and 
the  intelligence  to  appreciate  what  their  experience  has  shown 
them  ;  the  want  of  journals  and  the  small  demand  for  and  high 
price  of  veterinary  books,  except  of  the  “Universal  Stock  Book 
and  Veterinary  Compendium”  order,  has  prevented  these  men 
from  being  known  outside  their  own  locality.  Medical  publishers 
hesitate  to  print  the  work  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  unless  it  is  of 
exceptionable  merit,  and  books  of  technical  worth  are  only  bought 
by  the  few  physicians  whose  personal  tastes  interest  them  in 
animals,  as  a  pastime  or  for  laboratory  research ;  books  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  layman’s  understanding  are  of  little  accu¬ 
racy  and  value,  and  are  apt  to  condemn  the  author  in  the  eyes  of 
the  scientific  man. 

Iu  establishing  an  institution  for  the  advancement  of  veter¬ 
inary  knowledge,  and  in  asking  intelligent  and  reputable  men  to 
select  it  for  a  profession  whereby  they  may  gain  a  reputation  and 
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livelihood,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  prejudice  which  ignorance 
has  attached  to  veterinary  surgeons  as  a  class,  and  with  the  re¬ 
luctance  which  the  aspirants  for  this  title  feel,  in  offering  to 
devote  a  long  period  of  hard  work  to  gain  that  which  their  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  farrier,  acquired  the  day  he  opened  a  suppurating  corn  in 
a  lame  horse  and  sent  it  home  sound,  or  the  cow-leech  took  to 
himself  when  he  gave  some  chance  herb  to  a  cow  down  with  the 
milk  fever  and  she  recovered,  as  they  sometimes  do  by  the  aid  of 
nature.  Before  entering  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  department  of  the  university  and  its  aims  for  the 
future,  I  will  give  a  short  review  of  the  development  of  veterinary 
medicine  in  other  countries  and  in  our  own. 

Veterinary  medicine  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  “  veter¬ 
inarians, ”  “  veterinaria,”  veterinary  medicine,  “  veterinarius  ”  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  these  terms  coming  from  the  “Veterinse”  or 
“Veheterinse,”  the  general  term  used  by  the  Romans  for  beasts 
of  burden  or  pack  animals,  from  “  vehere  ”  to  carry.  Lenglet, 
however,  claims  that  the  term  is  of  much  older  and  of  Celtic 
origin,  being  derived  from  “vee”  or  “vieli”  cattle,  and  the  verb 
“teeren”  to  be  sick.  Nearly  all  languages  employ  words  from 
this  same  root;  French  “  veterinaire,”  Italian  “veterinaria,” 
South  Germany,  Hungarian  and  Russian  “  veterinar,”  but  in 
North  Germany  “  thierarzt”  and  “thier-medizin”  (animal  doctor 
and  animal  medicine)  are  more  generally  used. 

Veterinary  medicine  comprises  not  only  the  study  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  materia  medica  and  diseases  in  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  animals,  but  includes  with  equal  importance  the  laws 
of  breeding  animals  and  of  raising  and  training  them  to  be  of 
greatest  service  to  man,  whether  as  motors  or  as  machines  for  the 
production  of  milk,  food  and  clothing ;  these  uses  in  turn  necessi¬ 
tate  a  knowledge  of  farriery  and  the  inspection  of  meat  when 
used  as  food. 

The  earliest  references  to  the  diseases  of  animals  are  found 
contemporaneously  with  the  first  medical  writings.  HCsculapius 
in  mythological  history  includes  a  knowledge  of  horses,  which  he 
derived  from  Chiron,  the  Centaur.  Hippocrates  (460-377  B.  C.) 
described  the  symptoms  of  diseases  and  the  remedies  to  be  used 
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in  animals.  Zend  A  vesta,  the  Arab,  and  Charaka,  the  Hindoo, 
mention  several  of  their  maladies.  Ebers  shows  that  dissection 
was  carried  on  during  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties,  and  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  frequently  in  animals  than  in  man,  on  account  of 
the  rigid  religious  rules  in  regard  to  the  dead.  The  Egyptians 
•  had  as  many  specialties  as  a  medical  school  of  to-day,  and  distinct 
mention  is  made  of  doctors  for  fowls.  Numerous  references  are 
made  in  the  Bible  to  diseases  of  animals  and  to  herbk  used  in 
curing  their  troubles,  and  in  the  Mosaic  laws  we  have  clear  orders 
for  the  inspection  of  meat  and  the  division  of  animals  into  the 
pure  and  impure.  Diodes  (360  B.  C.)  derived  most  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  anatomy  from  animals,  and  Xenophon  (445  B.  0.)  in  his 
treatise  on  cavalry  describes  some  of  the  ailments  of  horses  and 
especially  speaks  of  founder.  Aristotle  (384-322  B.  C.)  wrote  a 
work  of  some  size  on  animal  medicine  which  has  been  translated 
with  great  care  by  Doctors  Anbert  and  Wimmer.  Pamphylus  of 
Alexandria  (200  B.  C.)  Florentius,  and  Magon  of  Carthage  at 
about  the  same  date  wrote  works  which  were  complete  for  the 
time;  the  latter  was  translated  by  Dionysius  of  Utica. 

In  early  times  the  practice  of  animal  medicine  was  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  shepherds  and  farriers,  who  rarely  raised 
themselves  above  the  common  ignorance  of  the  day.  The  sur¬ 
gical  operations  were  limited  to  castration  of  the  male  of  all 
species,  and  to  the  castration  of  female  swine,  which  was  also 
done  by  the  earliest  nomad  races,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Era  was  a  well  known  operation  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  In 
the  prime  of  the  Grecian  rule  of  the  world,  we  find  accounts  of 
doctors  for  horses,  who  had,  however,  but  a  summary  knowledge 
of  diseases  and  blemishes,  but  who  kept  in  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  proposing  great  numbers  and  varieties  of  curative 
medicines.  The  writings  of  these  men,  composed  almost  entirely 
of  letters,  were  collected  in  the  10th  century  by  order  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  Constantine  Porphyrogennetors,  and  were  printed 
in  the  16th  century  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  text.  The  Koman 
Emperors  employed  veterinary  surgeons  in  their  armies  and  the 
Emperor  Augustus  ordered  the  erection  of  hospitals  for  sick 
animals,  styled  u  Veterinarium,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  “vale- 
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tudinarium”  or  hospital  for  sick  soldiers.  The  Roman  writers  on 
agriculture  described  numerous  diseases  of  sheep,  goats  and 
swine,  but  their  works  are  only  of  historical  interest.  Cato  (234 
149  B.  0.),  Varro  (116  B.  C.),  in  his  “De  re  rustica”  and  Celsus 
(40  B.  C.)  are  full  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  and  ascribe  to 
the  stars,  to  the  moon  and  the  various  natural  phenomena  the 
greatest  influence  on  diseases  of  animals  and  the  remedies  to  be 
used  in  healing  them.  Columella  (40  A.  13.)  in  volumes  six  and 
seven  of  his  twelve  volume  “De  re  rustica,”  treats  extensively  of 
animals  ;  he  recommends  bleeding,  describes  castration  and  the  use 
of  the  hot  iron,  and  splints  for  fracture.  Pedanius  Dioscoridius, 
20  years  latter,  gives  an  account  of  hydrophobia.  Pliny,  the 
younger,  and  Galen  speak  of  the  scab  in  sheep.  In  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  Apsyrtus  established  the  diagnosis  of  strangles 
from  glanders,  gave  a  description  of  moon  blindness,  founder, 
tetanus,  cough,  tuberculosis  and  several  of  the  contagious  diseases, 
and  he  proposed  curative  means  of  extreme  common  sense.  At 
latter  end  of  the  same  century  Vegetins  Renatus,  a  Latin,  col¬ 
lected  most  of  the  known  writings  of  his  predecessors  and  com¬ 
piled  a  work  of  veterinary  medicine.  From  the  7th  to  the  13th 
centuries  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  literature  on  veterinary 
subjects,  except  from  the  pens  of  Abu  Bekr,  Avicenna  (980-1037 
A.D.)  and  Ibu  el  Beilhar  (1248  A.D.),  all  of  them  Arabs.  Then 
as  now  among  the  Arabs  the  art  of  healing  a  horse  was  regarded 
as  a  gift  of  God,  belonging  to  special  families  and  transmitted  by 
them  to  their  descendants.  To  offer  them  pay  would  be  an  insult, 
and  their  only  reward  is  the  most  profuse  hospitality  from  their 
neighbors. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  rulers  of  states 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  too  much  occupied  with  wars  to 
devote  any  thought  to  the  advancement  of  science  or  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  agriculture.  Under  Frederick  II,  however,  Jordanus 
Ruff  us  (1194  to  1250  A.  D.)  wrote  a  book  of  considerable  value, 
in  which  spavin  is  described,  among  other  blemishes,  with  great 
credit.  In  1270,  Theodoric,  Bishop  of  Servia,  also  wrote  a  book 
of  value.  The  superstition  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  days,  which 
perverted  the  symptoms  of  diseases  and  rendered  all  study  of  a 
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rational  nature  futile,  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  replaced  by  a 
superstition  more  deleterious  still  to  the  advancement  of  any 
knowledge  of  animal  diseases.  The  epidemics  of  the  contagious 
diseases  were  considered  a  visitation  and  punishment  of  God,  and 
it  was  thought  improper  to  treat  such  sick  beasts  or  to  dissect 
their  dead  bodies.  During  the  15th  century  a  school  of  cavalry 
was  established  in  Naples  and  from  it  developed  men  with  con¬ 
siderable  veterinary  attainments.  Carraccioli,  Grisone  and  others 
have  left  us  books  in  quantity. 

The  16th  century  is  the  real  commencement  of  a  practical 
Veterinary  Era.  At  this  time  the  wars  of  Europe  were  at  per¬ 
fection,  the  warriors  had  learned  to  protect  their  horses  with 
heavy  armor  and  required  good  horses  to  carry  it,  the  gentler 
amusement  of  tournaments  was  indulged  in  alike  by  warriors  and 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  princes  and  nobles,  and  required 
horses  of  spirit  and  speed  to  satisfy  their  ambition ;  hawking, 
other  sports  and  the  advancing  refinement  of  civilization  which 
brought  ladies,  priests,  scientific  men  and  the  artist  followers  into 
the  amusements  and  travels  of  the  courts,  demanded  palfreys  and 
hinnies  for  their  use.  All  this  led  to  the  breeding  of  better  ani¬ 
mals  and  produced  numerous  writers  concerning  the  raising  and 
care  of  the  horse,  his  diseases  and  blemishes,  the  mode  of  curing 
them  and  equitation.  The  breeds  of  horses  at  this  period  in  Italy 
had  attained  such  a  reputation  that  popes,  cardinals,  princes  and 
all  the  greater  nobles  had  their  special  brands  and  marks,  and 
most  of  the  books  contained  cuts  of  them,  with  a  description  of 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  animals. 

In  1590  the  Senator  Carlo  Ruini  of  Bologna,  a  celebrated 
teacher  of  medicine  in  several  of  the  North  Italian  universities 
and  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  published 
a  large  and  valuable  work  in  folio  on  the  anatomy  and  blemishes 
of  the  horse.  He  founded  in  the  university  at  Bologna  the  first 
and  to-day  the  greatest  veterinary  museum  in  the  world.  In 
the  17th  and  L8th  centuries  horses  had  acquired  a  relatively 
high  value  and  the  numerous  works  which  appeared  on  Hippology 
contained  additional  chapters  on  the  diseases  of  animals.  Some 
attention  was  at  this,  the  so  called  “Stable-master’s  period,”  paid 
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to  dogs,  hawks  and  other  sporting  animals ;  officers  of  the  army 
and  officials  of  the  breeding  studs  were  obliged  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cure  of.  their  ailments.  In  the  18th  century  the 
rinderpest  ravaged  over  the  most  of  Europe,  princes  and  govern¬ 
ments  commissioned  the  celebrities  in  medicine  of  the  day  to 

«/ 

search  for  a  remedy  for  the  treatment  or  prevention  of  this  per¬ 
nicious  disease.  Several  of  the  governments  recognized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  institutions  for  veterinary  studies,  but  the  jealousies  of 
the  stud  masters  on  one  hand  and  the  military  and  epidemic  police 
authorities  on  the  other,  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  any 
definite  plan. 

In  1762  Claude  Bourgelet,  a  French  advocate,  who  was  a 
lover  of  horses,  and  as  an  amateur  had  attained  considerable 
knowledge  of  animals  and  of  medicine,  placed  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  and  his  extraordinary  intellect  to  use.  He  founded  from 
his  own  resources,  which  were  limited,  a  school  for  teaching  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine,  at  Lyons,  in  the  centre  of  France;  the  only 
qualification  demanded  from  scholars  was  a  good  character ;  the 
course  extended  over  one  year  and  treated  principally  of  the 
horse.  The  success  and  fame  of  this  school  was  immediate  and 
great ;  not  only  were  a  large  number  of  French  scholars  attracted 
to  it,  but  most  of  the  neighboring  governments  sent  students  to 
learn  the  merits  of  it.  The  French  government,  which  has  always 
been  the  foster  mother  of  science,  now  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  institution,  enlarged  it,  and  in  1765  called  Bourgelat  to 
Paris  to  establish  a  second  school.  This  was  placed  at  Alfort  on 
the  site  of  the  .Royal  Menagerie,  and  special  attention  was  paid 
to  cattle  and  sheep.  There  was  at  this  time  in  Paris  a  private 
school,  rich  in  the  teaching  of  Lafosse  the  younger,  but  from 
unfortunate  personal  and  political  differences  between  Lafosse 
and  Bourgelat  no  fusion  of  their  teaching  could  ever  be  accom¬ 
plished.  While  Austria,  Prussia  and  the  greater  German  States, 
England,  Denmark  and  Italy  resolved  at  once  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  France,  the  realization  of  their  plans  differed  greatly 
and  was  not  everywhere  immediately  completed.  Italy  and  the 
Teutonic  races  were  the  first  to  follow  with  success ;  their  institu¬ 
tions  were  started  under  two  distinct  plans,  one  the  founding  of  a 
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complete  veterinary  faculty,  the  other  the  addition  of  a  single 
veterinary  chair  to  the  existing  universities.  The  university 
plan  suffered  from  being  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  clinical  ma¬ 
terial  ;  enough  instruction  in  anatomy  and  the  teaching  was  allied 
too  closely  to  that  of  human  medicine,  too  little  practical  instruction 
was  given  in  the  elementary  parts  of  proper  veterinary  training 
aud  in  the  study  of  animal  epidemics.  The. co-education  of  vet¬ 
erinary  and  medical  students  was  strongly  urged  in  a  memoir  of 
Cothenius,  the  body  physician  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  he  also 
argued  that  medical  students  should  have  a  knowledge  of  animal 
epidemics  so  that  they  might  afterwards  officiate  as  veterinary 
inspectors.  The  first  veterinary  school  to  follow  those  in  France 
was  in  Turin  in  Fiedmont,  under  Charles  Emanuel  III,  King  of 
Sardinia,  1769;  that  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  founded  in 
1773  with  Abildgaard  in  charge. 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  an  advanced  farrier’s  school,  where  a  few 
operations  were  performed,  existed  from  1767  to  1777.  Vienna 
had  long  been  renowned  for  its  guild  of  farriers,  of  whom  a 
monument  stands  to-day  in  the  Graben,  in  the  form  of  a  tree 
stump  converted  into  a  column  of  iron  by  the  horse  shoe  nails 
which  each  smith  drove  into  it  on  becoming  a  member  of  the 
guild.  In  1764  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  sent  a  soldier  named 
Scotti,  an  apothecary  named  Mengman,  and  a  certain  Haller  to 
Lyons  for  two  years,  who  upon  their  return  gave  a  limited  course 
of  instruction  with  success..  In  1769  the  Empress  sent  a  surgeon 
named  Wolstein,  accompanied  by  a  smith,  to  Alfort,  where  they 
remained  two  years  taking  advantage  also  of  Lafosse’s  clinic  in 
Paris;  they  then  travelled  through  England,  Holland,  Denmark  and 
Germany  and  returned  in  1775,  having  spent  six  years  in  preparing 
themselves  for  their  work.  This  complete  training  entitled  Wol¬ 
stein  to  the  consideration  he  received  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor, 
who  granted  him  his  demands  for  a  con  se  of  two  years,  embracing 
anatomy,  exterior  anatomy,  diatetics,  breeding,  shoeing,  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  botany  and  chemistry,  also  a  staole  for  30 
horses,  6  to  8  cows  and  swine  and  15  to  20  smaller  animals.  The 
result  of  this  foundation  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  method¬ 
ical  schools  of  Europe.  The  teachers  for  other  schools  were 
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mostly  recruited  from  surgeons  and  smiths  who  were  sent  by 
their  governments  to  the  French  schools,  and  a  number  of  insti¬ 
tutions  were  rapidly  founded  in  Hanover,  1778,  Dresden,  1780, 
Milan,  1787,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1790,  London,  1791,  Madrid, 
1793,  Gressen,  1798,  Petersburgh,  Russia,  1808,  Naples,  1815, 
Berne,  1816.  Zurich,  1819,  Skara  in  Sweden,  Stutgart  and  Utrecht, 
1821,  Edinburgh  and  Toulouse,  1825,  Alexandria  in  Egypt  and 
Lisbon,  1830,  Cureghem,  near  Brussels,  1832,  Warsaw,  1840, 
Constantinople,  1842,  and  others. 

In  England  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was 
founded  in  1791  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  rich  cattle  owners, 
at  the  instigation  of  a  French  veterinarian,  Vial  de  Saint  Bel, 
who  became  the  first  director.  It  never  received  government  aid, 
but  has  been  supported  by  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  society, 
by  scholars’  fees,  by  an  annual  subscription  from  the  Agricultural 
Society  and  by  the  board  of  the  animals  in  its  hospital.  Two 
institutions  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  undertaken  in  recent 
years  in  London,  by  Ainslie  and  Gamgee,  but  they  were  short 
Jived,  though  the  latter  did  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  scien¬ 
tific  training  The  Dick  College  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
founded  in  1825,  has  furnished  many  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
renown,  and  by  recent  rich  bequests  promises  to  take  on  renewed 
vigor.  Tlie  New  School  in  Edinburgh,  under  Prof.  Williams, 
lias  just  been  re-established  in  fine  buildings.  Dublin  and  Glasgow 
have  each  a  school.  In  Italy  the  schools  of  Turin,  Milan  and 
Naples  draw  the  largest  number  of  students,  while  there  are  also 
institutions  rich  in  their  museums,  libraries  and  laboratories,  at 
Bologna,  Pisa,  Parma  and  Modena,  with  secondary  schools  at 
Perugia  and  several  smaller  towns.  The  teachers  are  all  govern¬ 
ment  officers. 

In  Germany  many  of  the  veterinary  chairs  in  the  universities 
have  disappeared,  or  are  little  known,  but  that  of  Giessen  has 
always  held  a  well  deserved  reputation,  and  in  Halle  Professor 
Putz  is  making  a  name  for  his  chair  through  his  valuable  scien¬ 
tific  work  on  the  contagious  diseases.  The  Berlin  school  is  the 
great  clinical  school  of  Germany,  while  Dresden  and  Munich  are 
well  known  for  their  work  in  anatomy  and  laboratory  research. 
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In  addition  to  the  schools  of  Warsaw  and  Petersburgh,  in 
Russia,  others  have  been  founded  in  Cracow,  Dorpat,  in  Livonia 
and  in  the  Kassan ;  these  schools  are  attached  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  faculties  and  require  five  years  study.  The  course  is 
most  thorough  and  from  each  graduating  class  are  selected,  by 
competitive  examination,  two  students,  who  under  pay  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  are  sent  to  the  other  schools  of 
Europe  to  perfect  themselves  in  special  branches  ;  on  their  return 
they  pass  an  examination,  which,  if  satisfactory,  attaches  them  to 
the  faculty,  which  they  enter  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  and  military  standing  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  Russia 
is  probably  the  highest  rank  attained  in  any  country.  In  Italy 
the  graduates  rank  as  doctors,  and  the  diploma  is  a  university 
degree.  In  Austria  the  faculty  must  possess  both  the  veterinary 
diploma  and  that  of  doctor  of  medicine.  In  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  the  faculties  are  recruited  from  among  veterinary  surgeons, 
but  while  the  military  veterinary  surgeons  enter  as  officers  in 
France,  they  only  attain  that  grade  in  Germany  on  becoming 
senior  veterinary  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  military  surgeons  in  Prussia  were  non-commissioned 
officers  in  1840.  In  Holland  the  faculty  was  composed  entirely 
of  medical  men  until  1851,  when  veterinary  surgeons  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  teachers.  In  England  the  position  of  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  has  much  improved  in  recent  years ;  while  the  military  vet¬ 
erinarian  became  an  officer  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the 
position  of  the  practitioner  kept  steadily  in  the  background  of  the 
medical  man,  who  in  turn  remained  an  apothecary  until  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  was  entered  by  men  with  titles  to  their  names.  It 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Fleming,  the  Chief  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  army,  that  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  profession,  and  the  last  ostracism 
was  removed  in  June,  1883,  when  he  obtained  for  the  military 
veterinary  surgeon  the  entree  to  Court. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  European  schools,  while  every 
where  thorough,  varies  considerably  in  its  details.  It  is  shortest  in 
England,  where  three  partial  years  only  are  demanded.  These  are 
devoted  essentially  to  making  practitioners,  and  during  the  long 
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vacations  the  students  are  supposed  to  be  serving  with  preceptors. 
For  many  years  English  instruction  was  too  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  horse,  but  recently  much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
cattle  and  other  animals,  and  laboratories  for  practical  teaching 
are  being  added,  which  promise  a  greater  amount  of  scientific 
medical  education.  The  Veterinarian,  a  monthly  journal,  was 
established  in  1828,  and  has  continued  uninterruptedly  since ; 
there  are  many  veterinary  books  in  English,  but  unfortunately 
too  many  of  them  are  of  a  routine  character,  and  better  suited  to 
the  stable  man  than  to  the  medical  man.  There  are,  however, 
numerous  exceptions,  and  the  names  of  Bracy  Clark,  Percivall, 
Williams,  Fleming  and  others  will  always  be  honored.  French, 
German  and  Italian  books  are  comparatively  limited  in  numbers, 
but  are  of  scientific  value.  The  oldest  of  veterinary  journals,  the 
Receuil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  was  established  in  1824,  and  the 
oldest  German  journal,  the  Vierteljakrschrift  fur  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Veterindrkunde ,  in  Vienna  in  1851.  The  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  Institution  teach  for  three  years  with  a  two  years 
course  for  higher  grade  farriers.  In  these  there  is  much  more 
laboratory  work.  The  magnificent  new  institution  at  Buda-Pesth 
has  just  been  built  on  ample  ground,  and  fitted  with  every  facility 
for  theoretical  and  practical  work.  At  its  side  the  Agricultural 
School  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  many  of  the  chairs  will  be 
common  to  both.  The  German  schools  teach  for  three  and  a 
half  years,  while  the  Belgian,  Italian  and  French  cover  four 
years  in  their  course  of  study.  The  school  at  Alfort,  near  Paris, 
is  par  excellence  the  greatest  clinical  school,  where  a  hundred  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  seen  each  day.  Berlin,  Lyons,  Vienna  have  large 
clinics  and  do  more  laboratory  work.  The  Toulouse  and  Swiss 
schools,  with  that  at  Utrecht,  have  the  greatest  reputation  for  cattle 
practice,  and  at  Munich  special  attention  is  given  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  in  the  lower  animals,  and  for  this  branch  a  journal  is 
now  published. 

While  there  have  often  been  individual  veterinary  surgeons 
well  known  outside  of  their  own  profession,  it  has  been  within 
very  recent  years  that  we  can  count  with  pride  enough  scientific 
men  to  show  a  marked  elevation  in  the  standing  of  our  colleagues. 
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lint  recently  we  have  lost  Ercolani  of  Bologna,  who  was  known 
throughout  the  scientific  world  for  his  researches  in  comparative 
anatomy,  histology  of  the  organs  and  animal  parasites  ;  greater 
perhaps  to  an  Italian  was  his  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  states¬ 
man  in  aiding  the  consolidation  of  Italy.  Gurlt  also  was  a  vet¬ 
erinary  teacher ;  Thiernesse,  the  late  Director  of  the  Cureghem 
School,  was  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Brussels; 
Bouley,  to-day  Vice-President  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  in 
Paris  and  professor  at  the  side  of  Milne-Edwards  in  the  Museum, 
was  the  greatest  veterinary  clinician  ever  known.  Chauveau,  the 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  is  Director  of  the  Veterinary  School 
in  Lyons,  and  professor  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  in  which  posi¬ 
tions  he  preferred  to  remain  when  he  refused  the  chair  of  Claude 
Bernard ;  Bollinger,  Siedemgrotszky,  Heusinger,  Goubaux  and 
others,  whose  names  are  well  known  in  scientific  journals,  are  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons.  In  the  staff  of  assistants  who  accompanied 
Pasteur  to  Egypt  to  study  the  cholera  was  Nocard,  a  veterinary 
teacher  in  Alfort. 

While  preparing  myself  for  my  position  here  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  many  of  the  schools  of.  which  I  have  just 
spoken,  and  working  in  several  of  them,  and  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
this  occasion  to  publicly  testify  my  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the 
almost  universal  courtesy,  politeness  and  aid  which  I  received. 
It  was  first  shown  me  as  your  representative,  although  in  many 
cases  it  developed  into  warm  personal  friendships,  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  especially  mention  M.  Bouley,  M.  Goubaux  and  the 
Faculty  of  Alfort,  M.  Chauveau,  and  the  Faculty  of  Lyons,  M. 
Marey,  the  Faculty  of  the  Vienna  school,  Professors  Dieck- 
erhoff  at  Berlin,  and  Leisering  at  Dresden,  Lanzillotti  Buonsanti 
at  Milan  and  Mr.  Fleming  and  Professor  Williams  in  England 
and  Scotland.  To  the  memory  of  Ercolani  I  can  only  add  the 
feeling  of  reverence  which  everyone  had  who  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally. 

In  America  the  advance  in  veterinary  medicine  has  been  far 
from  keeping  pace  with  our  national  reputation  for  energy  and 
self-preservation . 

In  1806  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  this  University,  who  had  just 
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been  in  Europe,  and  had  seen  the  success  of  the  institutions  then 
a  few  decades  old,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  urged  the  importance  of  adding  a  Veterinary 
Department  to  the  University.  He  called  attention  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  prospects  of  the  country,  and  his  letter  was*discussed  before 
the  Society  in  1807,  but  nothing  practical  was  done.  Our  do¬ 
mestic  animals  have  steadily  increased  in  number  and  in  value 
since  that  time.  We  had  in  1852,  horses,  5,000,000;  cattle,  17,- 
000,000 ;  sheep,  22,000,000 ;  swine,  30,000,000 ;  value,  $600,- 
000,000;  and  to-day  we  have  in  the  United  States,  horses,  10,- 
838,111;  value,  $765,041,308  ;  mules,  1,871,079;  value,  $148,- 
732,390  ;  milch  cows,  13,125,685  ;  value,  $396,575,405  ;  oxen, 
&c.,  28,046,477  ;  value,  $611,549,109.  Total  cattle,  41,171,762  ; 
value,  $1,009,114,514;  sheep,  49,237,29  L;  value,  $124,365,835  ; 
hogs,  43,270,086  ;  value,  $291,951,221 — a  total  of  176,488,329 
animals,  representing  a  value  of  $2,338,215,268  ;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  in  the  United  States  only  some  500  veterinary  surgeons 
who  hold  certificates  showing  that  they  are  properly  qualified  to 
practice.  An  importation  of  the  Russian  rinderpest  into  the*  port 
of  New  York  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
thirteen  millions  of  cattle,  or  three  hundred  million  dollars’  worth 
of  property  in  twelve  months. 

Valuable  breeds  of  animals  have  been  imported  and  developed 
here  until  individual  horses,  cows  and  sheep  reach  the  enormous 
value  of  thousands  of  dollars.  With  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  the  ordinary  accidental  and  sporadic  diseases  have  of 
course  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  but  with  the  augmented  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  animals  wanted  here  and  there  over  the  country 
for  breeding  purposes,  with  the  increased  number  of  horses  sent 
to  the  large  cities  for  motors,  and  the  thousands  of  cattle  shipped 
for  food  in  dirty,  non-disinfected  cars  and  boats,  the  increase  of 
traumatic  and  contagious  diseases  have  been  in  much  greater  pro¬ 
portion.  Our  Government  lias  not  done  the  first  thing  toward 
furnishing  men  capable  of  combating  these  scourges ;  even  in  the 
army  the  handful  of  veterinary  surgeons  are  not  recognized  as 
officers,  and  have  so  little  authority  that  on  an  outbreak  of  glan¬ 
ders  they  have  not  the  power  to  condemn  or  sequestrate  an  animal 
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if  the  Colonel  thinks  it  has  the  disease  in  what  his  ignorance 
calls  a  non-contagions  stage.  The  still  smaller  number  of  officers 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  establish  quarantine  in 
order  to  protect  us  from  imported  diseases  has  been  composed  of 
competent  men,  but  too  few  in  number,  and  without  sufficient 
means  and  law  at  their  disposal  to  take  proper  precautions.  The 
contagious  diseases  are  left  for  the  States  to  cope  with 
alone,  each  protecting  itself  as  it  sees  fit,  regardless  of  its 
neighbors. 

The  first  veterinary  record  made  in  the  United  States 
was  made  in  Philadelphia,  1818,  when  we  find  in  the 
registry  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Eastern  District  that,  “James 
Carver  hath  deposited  in  this  office  the  title  of  a  book 
the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  the  words  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘The  Farriers’  Magazine;  or,  Archives  of  Veterinary 
Science,’  containing  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  horse  and  other  domestic  animals.”  Nine  years  later  John 
Rose,  a  Prussian  graduate,  settled  in  New  York,  about  the  same 
year  the  well  known  Mr.  Michener  began  practice  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  In  1851  a  Mr.  (J.  H.  Dadd,  a  self-named  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  started  a  veterinary  journal  in  Boston  which  lived  but  a 
year,  to  be  revived  again  in  1855  as  the  American  Yeterinary 
Journal ,  and  the  same  year  Mr.  Dadd  and  several  associates 
formed  the  first  veterinary  school  in  the  country  which,  however, 
soon  disappeared.  The  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  was  chartered  in  1857,  and  up  to  1875  led  a  feeble  exist¬ 
ence,  during  which  time  it  issued  some  eighteen  diplomas.  The 
Pennsylvania  College,  chartered  in  1866,  has  continued  its  organi¬ 
zation,  but  without  a  regular  course  of  instruction.  Two  years 
later  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  and  Cornell  added  Dr. 
Prentice  and  Professor  James  Law  to  their  faculties  and  have 
given  regular  lectures.  They  were  followed  by  Amherst  (1869), 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  College  (1870),  and  Ames,  Iowa.  In  1875 
the  American  Veterinary  College  was  formed  in  New  York  from 
the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  with  Professor 
Liautard,  a  French  graduate,  at  its  head.  This  school  has  steadily 
increased  in  value  and  number  of  stndents.  It  was  the  first  rced- 
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ical  school  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  require  a  matriculation 
examination.  It  has  issued  diplomas  to  133  of  its  students,  many 
of  whon^  are  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1862  a  school  was  established 
in  Toronto  which,  like  the  New  York  school,  demands  but  two 
years’  study.  The  Montreal  school,  founded  in  1866,  and  directed 
by  Mr.  MaeEachran,  requires  three  winters.  .Recently  a  new 
school  lias  been  established  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  Minneapolis. 
These  schools  are  dependent  on  scholars’  fees  for  support,  and 
with  the  precedents  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  country,  find 
that  two  winters  are  all  that  can,  with  pecuniary  profit,  be  de¬ 
manded  for  forcing  into  the  heads  of  young  men,  often  with  but 
little  previofis  education,  the  elements  of  medicine  with  its  vast 
amount  of  practical  details,  and  the  long  row  of  diseases  with 
their  variations  in  half  a  dozen  widely  differing  species  of  animals 
— less  time  than  it  takes  for  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice  to  learn  to 
cobble  shoes,  a  clerk  to  become  a  book-keeper,  or  a  farrier’s  boy 
to  be  trusted  to  put  ordinary  shoes  on  a  horse.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  established  a  veterinary  department  last  year  and  has  a 
hospital  of  some  size.  It  requires  three  years’  study  and  gives  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lyman.  The  American  Veterinary  Review  published 
in  New  York  since  1877,  has  continued  a  journal  of  scientific 
merit.  The  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
formed  in  1863,  is  composed  of  the  leading  veterinary  surgeons 
throughout  the  country  and  has  held  semiannual  meetings  at 
New  York  and  Boston  until  the  present  autumn,  when  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Cincinnati.  In  1870  the  late  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross, 
with  the  keen  appreciation  and  ready  heart  for  the  demands  of 
medical  education,  framed  and  presented  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  but  his  noble  attempt 
to  advance  our  profession  failed — was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

“  Whereas ,  We  regard  the  cultivation  of  veterinary  science  of 
the  most  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  advancement  of  hu¬ 
man  medicine,  but  also  for  reasons  of  political  economy  and  agri¬ 
cultural  interest, 

“ Resolved ,  First. — That  we  recommend  the  State  and  County 
Medical  Societies  to  use  their  influence  in  the  establishment  and 
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support  of  veterinary  schools  in  their  respective  States.  Second. 
— That  they  ask  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States  to  re¬ 
commend  in  their  messages  to  thier  Legislatures  the  importance  of 
establishing  veterinary  colleges,  and  that  appropriations  be  made 
to  support  them.  Third. — That  they  recommend  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Legislature  when  organizing  Boards  of  Health  to 
appoint  one  or  more  thoroughly  educated  veterinary  surgeons  to 
be  associated  as  commissioners  with  other  medical  officers. 

“ Resolved ,  That  we  recommend  the  employment  of  veterinary 
surgeons  in  the  army,  and  one  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
with  rank  and  pay  of  other  medical  officers.” 

Our  Veterinary  Department  has  been  contemplated  for  some 
time,  and  was  rendered  practicable  through  the  acquisition  by  the 
university  of  this  piece  of  land  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Gillingham,  who  have  furnished  the  means  for  these  substantial 
buildi:  gs  and  outfit.  Unfortunately  a  veterinary  school  cannot 
be  ordered  and  completed  like  a  primary  school  house,  and  we 
have  but  the  corner  stone  of  what  I  believe  will  be  a  great  insti¬ 
tution. 

We  open  to-day  with  the  veterinary  course  of  the  first  year 
only ;  our  matriculants,  twenty  in  number,  have  been  required  to 
show  a  sufficient  previous  education  or  have  passed  a  preliminary 
examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Medical  Department.  This 
requirement  is  too  little  for  men  who  should  be  qualified  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  mathematics  needed  in  a  problem  of  chemical  analy¬ 
sis,  electricity,  or  the  value  of  a  muscular  movement  in  the  physi¬ 
ological  study  of  an  animal,  or  to  handle  easily  the  technical 
terms  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  which  medicine  has  found 
it  proper  to  employ  for  nomenclature,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  student  has  enough  education  to  appreciate  what 
will  be  taught  him,  with  great  diligence  and  labor  on  his  own 
part. 

Our  students  will  learn  this  year,  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  the  medical  department,  the  study  of  chemistry  with  its 
practical  courses  under  Professor  Wormley;  they  will  follow  the 
course  of  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  under  Dr.  Miller  and 
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Dr.  Alexander  Glass,  V.S.,  in  order  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
specialties  required  in  compounding  veterinary  medicines ;  they 
will  have  the  full  course  of  physiology  from  Professor 
Allen,  and  where  this  is  inadequate  for  veterinary  instruction,  as 
it  is  necessarily  prepared  for  the  students  of  human  medicine, 
there  will  be  supplementary  lectures  by  Professor  Smith,  who 
will  also  direct  them  in  practical  work  with  special  reference  to 
the  domestic  animals;  the  elementary  course  in  general  pathology 
under  Professor  Tyson  will  be  the  same  for  the  veterinary  and 
medical  student.  Professor  Rothrock  will  not  only  give  them 
general  botany,  but  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  plants  used 
for  forage  and  their  nutrient  value.  Professor  Parker  in  his 
course  of  zoology,  after  giving  them  the  general  laws  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  classification  of  animals,  will  dwell  upon  the 
helminths'and  animal  parasites;  the  course  of  anatomy  will  em¬ 
brace  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  dogs,  cats  and  poultry, 
and  in  the  course  of  histology,  the  tissues  of  these  animals  will 
be  used ;  from  the  microscope  the  student  will  go  to  the  black¬ 
smith  shop,  where  he  will  learn  to  forge  and  to  shoe  the  horse’s 
foot.  This  last  course  has  never  been  practically  carried  out  in  the 
English  speaking  schools,  but  is  essential  to  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  ;  he  will  never  be  a  farrier  and  in  practice  will  avoid  even 
taking  off  a  shoe  when  he  can  get  anyone  else  to  do  it  for  him,  but 
shoeing  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  surgical  evils  in  the 
horse,  and  without  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  it,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  from  or  show  to  a  blacksmith  what  one  wants. 

In  the  second  year,  medical  or  organic  chemistry  will  be 
taught  and  examinations  will  be  held ;  the  course  of  physiology, 
botany,  zoology  and  anatomy  will  be  finished  ;  the  students  will 
commence  their  lectures  in  therapeutics,  with  practical  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  effects  of  drugs  on  the  domestic  animals  ;  they 
will  continue  the  course  of  general  pathology ;  with  the  second 
year  will  commence  the  lectures  on  surgical  pathology,  internal 
pathology  and  the  contagious  diseases  or  practice  of  medicine. 
These  same  lectures  will  be  continued  the  third  year  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  lectures  on  obstetrics  and  zootechnics,  or  the  laws  of 
breeding  and  raising  animals,  and  the  modes  employed  for  obtain- 
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ing  the  greatest  use  from  them,  as  they  may  be  destined  for  animal 
motors  or  machines  for  the  production  of  milk,  wool  or  flesh. 
A  course  will  be  given  on  the  preparation  of  butcher  meat,  show¬ 
ing  the  most  humane  methods  for  slaughtering  animals  for  food, 
the  preparation  of  the  meat  and  the  signs  of  unhealthy  or  dis¬ 
eased  flesh  in  the  living  or  dressed  animal  ;  there  will  also  be  lec¬ 
tures  on  sanitary  police  familiarizing  students  with  the  inade¬ 
quate  laws  of  this  country  and  those  of  other  countries  which 
they  may  use  as  models  when  called  upon  to  consult  in  these 
matters.  With  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  enter  the  hospital  and  during  it  and  the  following  year 
will  have  direct  charge  of  the  sick  animals ;  they  will  keep  the 
clinical  records,  administer  the  medicines,  perform  minor  opera¬ 
tions,  and  in  case  of  death  make  the  autopsies.  Each  in  turn  will 
serve  in  the  hospital  pharmacy,  and  prepare  all  medicines  re¬ 
quired  in  the  institution. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  plan  of  study  which  we  have  laid  out 
for  making  veterinary  surgeons.  This  training  thoroughly  car¬ 
ried  out  will  give  us  men  fully  capable  of  being  the  scientific 
peers  of  any  doctor  of  medicine ;  it  will  form  men  completely 
fitted  for  any  trust  in  an  animal  epidemic  or  in  the  minor  details 
of  a  routine  practice.  A  man  with  this  education  will  hold  his 
head  up  among  his  fellows,  and  when  a  stableman  calls  for  the 
“  horse  doctor  ”  will  feel  that  he  is  called  out  as  a  respected  pro¬ 
fessional  man  to  do  good,  and  that  he  is  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
being  asked  to  use  his  knowledge  to  share  in  a  deception  or  a 
fraud. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  first  year  we  are  as  fully  equipped 
as  a  school  can  be  at  its  beginning,  with  but  a  small  museum  and 
the  rough  edges  of  the  various  parts  of  this  educational  machine 
still  unworn. 

For  the  second  and  third  years  we  are  not  yet  prepared,  and 
we  depend  upon  your  generosity  and  that  of  your  neighbors  to 
complete  this  department.  We  have  here  such  a  piece  of  ground 
as  is  unobtainable  in  any  other  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  we  take  advantage  of  it  before  it  is  appropriated  to  other 
needs  we  will  have  an  establishment  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  We 
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need  stables  for  at  least  fifty  sick  horses  at  once,  which  should  be 
built  with  the  prospect  of  enlarging  in  the  future.  In  this  hos¬ 
pital  we  will  take  sick  animals  to  board,  and  it  in  part  will  be  self- 
supporting,  but  there  wdl  be  many  animals  with  diseases  tedious 
to  treat,  which  will  be  abandoned  by  their  owners,- and  we  need  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  such  cases.  There  are  many  cases  of 
disease  among  the  horses  of  poor  carters,  which  are  readily  cura¬ 
ble,  but  the  owner  cannot  afford  the  fees  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  nor  the  expense  of  an  animal  standing  idle  and  eating 
the  food  which  its  work  should  be  paying  for ;  these  are  the  cases 
which  furnish  many  of  the  examples  of  misery  that  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  called  upon  to  alleviate. 
In  many  cases  the  driver  is  not  naturally  brutal,  but  at  home 
there  are  wife  and  children  to  be  supported,  and  the  suffering 
beast  is  the  best  he  can  afford.  We  need  a  fund  for  the  support 
of  such  animals,  which  will  be  judiciously  sent  us  by  the  agents 
of  the  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
and  by  the  practicing  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  town. 
Such  a  fund  will  be  a  double  charity — the  suffering 
animal  will  be  relieved,  and  the  knowledge  that  it 
can  be  done  without  depriving  a  poor  owner  of  his  daily 
bread  will  induce  the  latter  to  be  more  charitable  himself.  We 
need  a  cattle  dairy  of  at  least  fifty  cows.  This  should  be  largely 
self-supporting  after  once  established  ;  it  wdl  enable  us  to  teach 
the  student  practical  obstetrics  and  many  of  the  details  of  cattle 
practice  of  which  the  usual  veterinary  graduate  is  absolutely  igno¬ 
rant.  We  need  dormitories  for  the  students,  where  those  from 
away  can  be  comfortably  lodged,  and  learn  that  their  alma  mater 
is  their  home  for  the  time.  For  our  veterinaiy  students  who  are  to 
give  personal  supervision  to  the  animals  in  the  hospital,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  ;  for  the  entire  University,  it  is  a  necessity.  Harvard, 
Yale  or  Princeton  alumni  meet  each  other  like  Free  Masons  and 
though  otherwise  strangers,  they  become  rapidly  intimate  over 
the  past,  present  and  future  of  their  college,  because  they  roomed 
in  the  same  building,  messed  at  the  same  table,  and  had  the  same 
associations;  this  feeling  is  absent  in  the  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  medical 
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graduates,  who  had  their  small  cliques  in  their  boarding  houses. 
Dormitories  will  do  much  to  make  the  university  popular,  they 
will  tie  the  Graduate’s  memories  to  his  student  life  and  induce 

o 

him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  institution.  We  need 
a  botanical  garden,  and  with  ample  frontage  for  all  our  buildings 
on  the  sides  of  this  triangle,  a  beautiful  spot  is  left  in  the  centre 
for  its  construction ;  there  exists  already  a  small  fund  for  this 
purpose  left  by  the  late  Dr.  George  B.  Wood.  We  need  endow¬ 
ments  for  the  chairs.  The  chair  of  surgery  must  be  filled  be¬ 
fore  the  next  year,  and  we  should  be  nntramelled  in  our  choice 
and  be  able  to  select  the  best  talent  without  being  influenced  by 
the  pecuniary  value  of  so  many  students. 

In  fino,  gentlemen,  we  need,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  have,  your 
support  for  this  undertaking. 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  CERTAIN  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES, 

TUBERCULOSIS,  ANTHRAX,  RABIES. 

By  Prof.  A.  Liautakd,  M.D.,  Y.S. 

(A  Paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Veterinary 

Medical  Association.) 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Science,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  has,  obviously,  no  exclusive  nationality.  Her  genius 
is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  and  though  different  countries  may 
partially  appropriate  the  fame  of  their  native  scientists,  and  these 
again  may  distinguish  themselves  in  special  and  select  fields  of 
exploration,  yet,  whatever  may  be  the  discoveries  achieved,  they 
must  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  entire  scientific 
community.  They  become  the  common  possession  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent,  beyond  the  limitations  of  copyright  or  the  restrictions  of 
the  patent. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  those  important  discoveries  which,  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period  of  time,  have  rewarded  the  labors  of  the 
investigating  scientists  of  Europe,  and  that  I  present  myself  be¬ 
fore  yon  to  ask  your  kind  attention  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
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certain  new  facts  bearing  an  intimate  relation  to  the  practical 
duties  of  our  own  profession,  through  the  questions  of  sanitary 
medicine  which  they  involve. 

The  days  of  guess-work  and  unsnstained,  though  more  or  less 
plausible  hypothesis,  are  gone  by.  .  The  theories  of  spontaneous 
growth,  of  the  climateric  influences,  and  the  old  errors  of 
hygiene,  have  vanished  in  the  presence  of  the  truths  which  have 
become  the  offspring  and  reward  of  close  observation  and  rigid 
experiment ;  of  microscopic  research,  and  of  practical  medicine, 
as  tested  in  the  labraotory.  And  in  respect  to  many  and  the  most 
important  of  the  contagious  diseases,  and  especially  as  to  tubercu¬ 
losis,  anthrax  and  rabies,  it  is  in  our  power,  thanks  to  the  works 
of  Koch,  of  Pasteur,  of  Chauveau,  and  others,  not  only  to  know 
their  true  nature,  but  also  to  apply,  at  least  to  the  last  two, 
positive  prophylactic  measures,  the  application  of  which  lies  within 
our  own  domain  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Allow  me  then  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  new  facts 
which  concern  these  three  affections. 

My  first  reference  will  be  to  tuberculosis,  that  protracted,  in¬ 
sidious  and  fatal  disease,  which  every  year  terminates  so  many 
human  lives,  and  destroys,  besides,  so  large  an  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  property  in  its  animal  victims,  and  upon  which  so  much  has 
been  written ;  which  has  been  attributed  to  so  many  specific  orig¬ 
inating  causes;  whose  contagious  nature  has  been  so  well  demon¬ 
strated  by  Professor  Villemin  first,  and  subsequently  by  Chau¬ 
veau,  Koch,  Toussaint  and  others ;  and  which  is  now  well  under¬ 
stood  as  to  its  cause  and  nature,  through  the  invaluable  researches 
of  Koch  and  Toussaint.  To  whom  belongs  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  is  a  question  still  in  doubt.  In  1881  Toussaint  de¬ 
scribed  “  a  mass  of  granulations  ”  which  he  had  observed  on  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  in  examining  tuberculosis  cultures,  and 
he  formed  the  judgment  that  these  granulations  were  the  agents 
of  virulency.  These  were  small  inicroccocci,  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  liquid,  either  isolated,  germinated  or  disposed 
in  varying  series  of  five,  six,  ten  or  more. 

At  a  later  period,  however,  Koch  published  the  result  of  his 
observations,  and  in  his  view,  these  agents  became  a  bacillus,  pre- 
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senting  itself  in  the  forms  of  rods  or  bagnette,  morphologically 
like  those  of  anthrax.  In  these  he  saw  the  cause  of  the  lesions 
which  are  always  found,  and  which  can  be  discovered  and  made 
evident  by  various  manipulations,  and  they  are  of  such  value  that 
they  become  the  only  means  by  which  the  true  type  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis  can  be  determined. 

Whether  the  parasite  of  this  disease,  like  that  of  anthrax,  can 
be  found  under  two  forms,  that  of  true  bacillus,  as  made  out  by 
Koch,  and  that  of  spores  as  by  Toussaint,  are  facts  which  will 
serve  to  settle  the  question  of  priority  of  title  in  the  claim  to  the 
credit  of  the  original  discovery.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
to-day  admitted,  and  to  all  appearances,  until  proof  is  brought 
to  the  contrary,  with  justice,  that  Dr.  Koch  of  Beilin  was  the 
first  one  to  prove,  not  only  its  existence,  but  its  presence  in  the 
various  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body,  where  tuberculosis  de¬ 
posits  are  found.  We  all  know  that  lesions  are  often  discovered 
at  post  mortem  examinations,  which  in  their  general  appearance 
assume  many  of  the  characters  presented  by  tuberculous  deposits, 
but  have  only  an  external  resemblance,  and  are  not  the  true,  but 
have,  as  they  have  been  determined,  the  ‘‘  pseudo  ”  tubercles. 
For  example,  the  different  varieties  of  helminthes  which  in 
sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  produce  the  pe¬ 
culiar  disease  known  as  bronchitis  vermicnlaris,  also  produce  in 
the  lungs,  minute  tumors,  tuberculous  in  appearance,  of  pale  yel¬ 
low  color,  slightly  greenish,  and  of  various  sizes,  in  which  micro¬ 
scopical  strongyli,  either  isolated  or  rolled  together  in  numbers, 
are  found.  These  are  really  pseudo  tubercles.  In  glanders,  and 
in  the  pathological  changes  accompanying  an  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  tumors  found  of  tuberculous  appearance 
are  all  of  the  pseudo  variety.  Their  true  nature  is  proved  by  the 
absence  of  the  bacillus  of  Koch. 

True  tuberculosis  is  then  a  parasitic  disease,  and  we  owe  to 
the  establishment  of  this  fact,  notwithstanding  its  insidious  form, 
and  its  slow  and  latent  progress,  that  its  diagnosis  can  be  posi¬ 
tively  established,  simply  by  the  presence  of  this  little  parasite, 
it  now  matters  no  more  that  the  symptoms  may  not  yet  be  well 
marked.  There  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  a  failure  in  the 
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diagnosis.  All  uncertainty  disappears  the  moment  the  micro¬ 
scope  reveals  the  bacillus  in  its  natural  condition. 

What  important  discoveries  are  these,  not  only  to  the  physi¬ 
cian,  but  to  us  veterinarians  !  I  have  said  that  the  contagious 
character  of  the  disease  from  man  to  animals,  and  from  animals 
to  animals,  had  been  proved.  We  know  that  the  feeding  of  ani¬ 
mals  with  the  tuberculous  matter  either  of  man  or  animals,  has 
been  followed  by  the  development  of  the  disease.  We  also  know 
that  inoculation  has  produced  it,  aud  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
as  yet  any  positive  evidence  has  been  recorded  of  contagion  to 
man  by  feeding  on  tuberculous  products  of  animals,'  we  can 
understand  and  believe,  however,  that  it  may  take  place.  One  of 
our  members,  Or.  Peabody,  has  informed  me  of  a  case  of  un- 
•  doubted  contagion,  in  a  child  who  died  in  Providence  some  years 
ago,  from  tuberculous  meningitis.  The  father  of  the  child  had  a 
cow,  whose  milk  was  used  as  food  for  the  little  one  ;  the  cow  hav¬ 
ing  subsequently  died,  a  post  mortem  examination  revealed  ex¬ 
tensive  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lungs.  Without  doubt  her 
udder  was  also  diseased,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  child  was 
inoculated  through  the  milk  with  the  disease  which  carried  him 
off. 

In  the  presence  of  facts  like  this,  and  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  obtained  by  the  experiments  instituted  and  recorded,  what 
must  be  our  obvious  duties  in  the  case  ?  Must  we  not  prevent 
the  keeping  of  animals  thus  affected,  and  prevent  the  use  of  their 
products?  Put  to  do  this,  must  we  not  be  sure  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  our  diagnosis,  and  while'  admitting  that  tuberculous  ani¬ 
mal  food  cannot  only  produce  tuberculosis  in  other  animals,  but 
in  man  also,  must  we  not  be  certain  that  the  victim  we  are  about 
to  condemn  to  destruction  is  truly  tuberculous  ? 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Koch  has  already  proved  itself  highly 
beneficial  in  human  medicine,  and  I  have  already  published  an 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review, 
explaining  the  method  of  applying  it  to  veterinary  diagnosis  by 
Professor  Nocard  of  Alfort.  fie  hud  several  cows  upon  which 
he  had  pronounced  a  verdict  of  phthisis-pulmonalis,  and  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sputa  of  these  animals  under  the  microscope 
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confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  the  bacillus  being- 
present  in  the  lesions  found  at  the  post  mortem  investigation. 
The  same  diagnosis  made  upon  another  animal  was  proved  to 
have  been  erroneous  by  the  absence  of  the  bacilli  of  Koch  from 
the  sputa,  and  the  corresponding  absence  of  true  tuberculous 
lesions,  as  proved  by  the  autopsy.  As  many  of  us  in  this  assem¬ 
bly  may  not  have  the  article  referred  to,  I  beg  to  describe  briefly 
the  manipulations  required  by  which  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
can  be  rendered  evident  in  any  specimen  in  which  it  exists  in 
nature. 

The  solution  of  Erlich,  which  is  used,  is  made  by  shaking 
firmly  100  grammes  of  distilled  water  and  40  grammes  of  oil  of 
aniline,  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oil  of  aniline,  and 
filtering  the  whole.  Of  this,  take  100  grammes,  with  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuschine.  A  shade 
of  mucosity  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  between  two  glasses ;  each 
of  these  is  then  rapidly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the 
flame  of  an  alcoholic  lamp,  to  dry  and  coagulate  the  albumen. 

A  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  Erlich  is  then  poured  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  over  the  surface  of  this  liquid  the  glass  thus  pre¬ 
pared  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  side  on  which  the 
mucosity  is  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  coloring  matter.  The 
duration  of  this  contact  is  from  12  to  24  hours,  if  one  operates 
under  the  ordinary  temperature;  or  it  may  be  reduced  to  15  or 
20  minutes,  if  the  watch-glass  is  placed  over  an  alcoholic  lamp 
and  left  until  a  slight  vapor  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid. 

The  colored  glass  is  then  washed  with  distilled  water,  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  to  the  third,  just  the  time  necessary 
for  all  coloration  to  disappear.  This  time  varies,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mucosity  dried  on  the  glass,  from  ten  seconds  to 
a  minute.  The  glass  is  again  washed  with  distilled  water,  then 
put  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
blue  of  methylene  or  of  vesuvine:  washed  a  last  time  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  then  dried ;  the  glass,  which  had  taken  a  handsome 
blue  or  marine  color,  is  mounted  with  Canadian  balsam.  The 
bacilli  of  Koch  appear  strongly  colored  in  red ;  all  the  other 
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'elements  of  the  preparation,  cells,  nuclei  or  microbes,  have  a  blue 
Dr  brown  coloration. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  already  grand  results.  It  remains  for 
us,  however,  to  learn  how  far,  in  the  more  practical  point  of 
therapeutics,  the  discovery  may  be  useful  to  mankind,  and  until 
then,  and  especially  for  us  veterinarians,  the  works  of  Pasteur, 
Chauveau,  Arloing  and  others,  in  relation  to  other  diseases  of 
our  domestic  animals  are  probably  of  greater  value  and  import¬ 
ance. 

The  history  of  anthrax  is  too  well  known  to  us,  for  to  make 
it  necessary  for  me  to  treat  it  very  largely.  Looking  back  for 
centuries,  among  authors  of  works  on  animal  husbandry,  we  find 
this  disease  described  more  or  less  accurately.  Its  existence  is 
acknowledged  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  we  know  that  our 
own  country  is  not  exempt  from  its  presence.  But  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  appears  between  the  anthrax  of  times  past  and  that  of 
our  modern  epoch — between  that  of  those  days  and  that  of 
to-day!  And  what  distinction  must  we  make  between  what  was 
called  anthrax,  anthrax-fever,  splenic  apoplexy,  gloss-anthrax, 
black-leg,  black  murrain",  and  what  not  else,  and  that  which 
to-day  we  are  mentioning  under  the  names  of  bacteridian  and  bac- 
terian  anthrax;  a  change  which  is  due  to  the  world-famed  dis¬ 
coveries  of  French  investigators,  at  the  head  of  which  we  must 
name  Pasteur  ! 

t 

This  affection,  which  for  }"ears  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  a  single  malady,  whose  true  cause  was  ignored  ;  whose 
etiology  was  surrounded  with  so  many  various  theories,  more  or 
less  plausible  or  fanciful;  which  presented  itself  to  the  observers 
under  numerous  and  variable  forms,  but  proved  almost  always 
uniform  in  the  fatality  of  its  result,  is  to-day,  by  experimental 
medicine,  and  by  investigations  in  the  laboratory,  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  to  be  two  diseases  essentially  different  in  their 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  in  their  prognosis  and 
appearance,  and  bearing  so  close  a  likeness  in  several  of  their 
manifestations.  One  is  known  to-day  in  the  scientific  world  as 
bacteridie,  or  the  bacteridian  anthrax;  the  other  is  the  disease  of 
bacteria,  the  baeterian  anthrax,  and  corresponding,  the  first  to 
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anthrax  proper,  carbunculous  fever ;  the  second  to  symptomatic- 
anthrax. 

The  first  is  dne  to  the  presence  and  the  development  in  the 
body  of  an  animal,  of  a  small  individual  parasite,  aerobic  in  its  na¬ 
ture — that  is,  living  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  body — 
a  bacteridie ;  the  second  being  also  dne  to  a  small  creature,  a 
bacteria.  But  these  individuals  are  so  different  in  their  nature, 
that  if  the  first  one  is  introduced  in  the  general  circulation  it 
gives  rise  to  an  affection  sure  to  be  fatal  in  the  end,  while  the 
second  treated  in  the  same  manner  produces  merely  a  slight  and 
temporary  disturbance,  and  besides  this  imparts  to  the  animal  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  an  immunity  which  protects  him  against  direct 
inoculation.  Death,  or  at  least  serious  accidents,  occur  only  when 
the  bacteria  or  the  liquid  that  contains  it  is  introduced  into 
the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  in  which  it  finds  elements' 
for  rapid  proliferation,  and  produces  its  fatal  effects. 

These  facts  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Messrs. 
Arloing,  Cornevin  and  Thomas,  and  published  in  their  excellent 
monogram  on  bacterian  anthrax,  for  which  they  received  the 
prizes  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  and  that  of  Society  National© 
d’ Agriculture  of  France. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  true  element  and  life  of  the  bac¬ 
teridie  is  due  to  Pasteur.  Arising  at  first,  it  may  be  said,  as  a 
result  of  his  numerous  researches  on  the  subject  of  fermentation, 
they  brought  him  later  to  prove  the  true  nature  of  those  contagi¬ 
ous  diseases  which  by  degrees  are  coming  to  be  classed  under  the 
more  positive  name  of  parastic  affections,  and  amongst  which 
various  affections  of  the  silk  worm,  the  pebrine  and  the  flacherie, 
septicoemia,  chicken  cholera,  hog  cholera,  etc.,  have  been  placed. 

The  second  discovery,  that  of  the  bacteria  of  symptomatic 
anthrax  is,  so  to  speak,  but  the  consequence  and  fruit  of  the  first. 
But  with  both  discoveries  a  series  of  investigations  and  researches 
brought  this  great  chemist  and  his  followers  to  another  of  no  less 
importance.  I  refer  to  the  prophylaxy  of  these  diseases.  And  it 
is  thus  that  to-day  we  possess  the  same  means  of  prevention 
against  them  that  the  human  physician  has  a‘t  his  disposal  for 
the  protection  of  mankind  from  that  terrible  scourge  of  our  race, 
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small-pox.  If,  then,  to  Jenner  we  owe  the  grand  process  of 
vaccination  against  small-pox,  to  Pasteur,  Arloing  and  their  co¬ 
workers  we  owe  the  vaccination  of  both  species  of  anthrax,  as 
well  as  the  bacteridian  as  the  bacterian  form. 

The  time  is  too  short  for  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  all  the 
writings  that  have  been  published  on  these  subjects,  or  to  detail 
the  successful  experiments  that  have  been  reported,  as  well  as  the 
failures  that  were  against  them.  It  is  now  an  admitted  fact 
throughout  the  world,  and  demonstrated  in  every  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  living  witnesses 
in  the  forms  of  the  animals  whose  lives  it  has  saved,  that  vacci¬ 
nation,  if  we  may  use  that  word,  is  the  grandest  thing  resulting 
from  these  modern  discoveries.  I  use  the  word  vaccination,  as,  to 
quote  the  expression  of  Pasteur  and  Bouley,  it  is  a  true  vaccina¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  introduction  of  the  modified  virus,  of  the  attenu¬ 
ated  virulent  element,  which  is  just  changed  into  vaccine  by  the 
peculiar  manipulations  of  the  laboratory,  which  though  they 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  virus,  do  not  remove  its  entire 
vitality,  since  when  placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  likely 
to  return  to  its  former  condition  and  become  as  dangerous  as  be¬ 
fore. 

As  the  two  forms  of  anthrax  are  quite  common  in  various 
parts  of  this  country,  and  satisfied,  as  I  am,  of  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  vaccination,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  pres¬ 
ent  this  meeting  with  the  material  used,  as  well  as  to  say  a  few 
words  on  their  application,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  in 
relating  the  process  of  application,  I  have  no  wish  to  ignore  other 
methods,  but  present  these  as  being  considered  by  me,  at  present, 
as  most  practicable,  and  with  the  hope  that  some  amongst  ns  will 
be  pleased  to  try  them  either  as  a  mere  experiment  or  in  actual 
practice. 

The  process  inaugurated  by  Pasteur  is  based  upon  this  princi¬ 
pal  : — that  when  an  animal  has  suffered  from  a  mild  attack  of 
anthrax,  he  is  protected  at  least  for  a  certain  time  by  an  acquired 
immunity,  and  has  become  refractory — and  if  the  attack  of  the 
disease  is  produced  by  the  introduction  under  the  skin  of  bacteri- 
dies,  ttenuated  in  heir  virulency,  the  subject  is  also  protected, 
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and  cannot  be  killed  with  anthrax,  at  least  for  a  certain  time 
whose  length  is  now  determined  to  he  from  18  to  20  months. 

This  being  established,  and  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  animals 
a  disease  which  might  prove  fatal  for  some,  two  protective  inocu¬ 
lations  are  made.  The  first  is  with  a  very  attenuated  bacteridie, 
the  first  vaccine,  which  give  to  the  animal  only  a  very  slight  fever, 
characterised  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature;  the  second,  made 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  later,  with  a  more  virulent  bacteridie.  It  is 
the  second  vaccine  which  would  kill  a  certain  number  of  animals, 
were  they  not  already  partially  protected  by  the  preceding  vac¬ 
cination.  But  this  partial  protection  exempts  them  from  all  in¬ 
fection  beyond  a  slight  fever,  and  when  relieved  of  this  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  perfectly  vaccinated,  and  have  become  entirely  refractory 
to  the  disease. 

The  liquids  of  inoculation  are  delivered  in  closed  tubes,  and 
are  introduced  with'  the  syringe  of  Pravaz.  The  first  inoculation 
is  made  on  the  inside  of  one  leg  in  sheep,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
neck  or  of  any  part  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  thin  in  other 
animals;  the  second  being  introduced  on  the  opposite  leg  or  side. 
The  rod  of  the  syringe  is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 
For  sheep  the  quantity  to  be  injected  is  indicated  by  each  one  of 
these  divisions,  the  dose  for  the  large  animals  being  double.  In 
this  way  one  will  see  that  a  syringe  full  which  may  serve  to 
operate  on  eight  small,  will  serve  but  four  large  animals.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  instrument  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  when  not  a  new  one, 
and  when  it  has  already  been  used,  to  have  it  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  heated  whenever  a  new  operation  is  to  be  performed. 
I  present  you  with  some  of  these  tubes,  which  I  have  had  re¬ 
cently  imported  for  this  occasion.  I  understand  the  liquid  has  to 
receive  a  special  preparation  when  exported  from  Europe.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  very  interesting  to  all  to  see  the  trial  made,  and 
the  result  made  known. 

This  is  the  process  of  vaccination  for  anthrax  proper — splenic 
apoplexy.  But  as  this  disease  differs  entirely  from  rymptomatic 
anthrax,  gloss  anthrax,  black  leg,  etc.,  etc.,  the  process  which  pro¬ 
tects  from  the  attack  of  the  first  disease  will  be  without  result 
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for  the  second.  To  prevent  its  development  a  special  vaccine 
has  to  be  employed.  Here  are  samples.  As  you  observe,  there 
are,  again,  two  kinds  or  degrees  of  vaccine  substance,  one  much 
reduced  in  strength,  the  other  less  so.  How  are  they  prepared  ? 
By  exposing  the  virus,  taken  from  curbuncular  tumor,  at  various 
temperatures.  One  has  been  exposed  at  100°  heat,  the  other  at 
85°.  The  first  gives  and  the  second  strengthens  immunity  in 
sheep  and  cattle.  Both  of  them  must  be  introduced  at  an  in. 
terval  of  from  five  to  eight  days. 

To  operate,  a  hypodermic  syringe  of  the  capacity  of  five  cubic 
centimeters  (a  little  more  than  one  fluid  drachm)  is  necessary, 
having  a  divided  rod,  in  order  to  make  the  piston  of  the  syringe 
to  contain  a  given  number  of  doses. 

The  contents  of  one  of  the  papers  of  prepared  vaccine,  that 
which  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100°,  is  placed  in  a 
mortar  which  must  have  been  carefully  cleaned  by  being  passed 
through  boiling  water.  Upon  this  powder  two  or  three  drops  of 
water  are  poured  and  it  is  triturated,  water  being  added  to  it  un¬ 
til  about  ten  cubic  centimetres  (or  two  a  half  fluid  drachms)  is 
used,  that  quantity  being  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  vaccine.  The 
operator  has  then  a  brownish  liquid,  which  is  then  run  through  a 
linen  sifter  to  remove  any  soft  particles  that  may  have  escaped 
trituration.  The  sieve  must  first  have  been  moistened,  so  that 
the  amount  of  liquid  solution  of  vaccine  after  filtration  is  about 
ten  cubic  centimetres,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  up  the 
syringe  twice. 

The  operation  is  simple.  It  having  been  demonstrated  by 
experience  that  the  tail  is  the  best  spot  to  vaccinate,  it  is  done  as 
follows :  The  hairs  of  the  lower  end  of  the  organ  being  cut 
short,  upon  a  given  surface,  and  this  being  carefully  washed  off, 
a  little  cavity  is  made  with  a  small  trocar  under  the  skin  in  such 
a  way  that  when  the  tail  hangs  down  the  cavity  is  turned  down¬ 
wards.  The  syringe  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  made 
by  the  trocar  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  liquid,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  is  slowly  and 
carefully  introduced.  A  slight  pressure  upon  the  opening  will 
afterwards  prevent  the  exit  of  any  portion  of  the  injected  fluid. 
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A  second  vaccination  is  performed  some  ten  or  thirteen  days 
after,  a  little  behind  and  on  one  side  of  the  first,  carefully  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  method. 

The  result  of  these  manipulations  will  be  a  state  of  immunity. 
Inoculations  performed  some  days  afterwards  with  the  strongest 
virus  will  fail  to  produce  any  bad  result,  and  this  protection 
against  the  disease  will  last  for  a  length  of  time  extending  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Grand  and  beneficial  as  these  results  are  in  the  various  points 
of  view  from  which  they  may  be  considered,  I  do  not  know  if  they 
are  not  surpassed  by  those  already  obtained  in  relation  to  another 
disease,  hydrophobia. 

This  disease,  so  terrible  in  its  aspect  and  results,  so  treacher¬ 
ous  in  its  development,  and  so  insidious  that  its  name  alone  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  a  frightful  death,  has  now  lost  a  great  deal 
of  its  character  by  the  recent  discovery  which  we  also  owe  to 
Pasteur  and  to  his  collaborators.  And  when  we  consider  j  that 
we  are  on  the  point  of  mastering  it,  of  protecting  from  its  at¬ 
tacks  an  animal  which  is  often  almost  a  member  of  our  house¬ 
holds,  and  thus  in  many  instances  of  protecting  ourselves,  and 
perhaps  preventing  its  development  in  the  unfortunate  human 
being  who  may  have  become  inoculated  with  it,  I  cannot  help 
repeating  it,  the  question  must  present  itself,  which  of  these  two 
discoveries  of  Pasteur,  that  of  anthrax  or  that  of  rabies,  will  be 
the  more  beneficial  to  mankind. 

Mysterious  in  its  incubation,  and  so  horrid  in  its  symptoms 
and  results,  Mr.  Pasteur  has  been  studying  its  nature  since  1880, 
and  at  last  has  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  of  its  parasitic 
nature,  and  more  than  that,  of  giving  by  various  processes  a  re¬ 
fractory  condition  to  animals  properly  inoculated  with  attenuated 
virus.  I  specify  the  “  attenuated,”  for  it  has  been  proved  that 
by  the  successive  passages  through  given  organisms,  the  virus 
would  lose  a  certain  amount  of  its  virulency  and,  so  to  speak,  be¬ 
come  attenuated. 

The  results  that  were  obtained  in  his  laboratory  were  ac¬ 
counted  to  be  so  important  that  a  committee  of  scientists  were 
appointed  to  test  them.  What  were  those  results?  Firstly,  the 
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fact  that  the  virus  could  be  attenuated,  and  secondly,  that  dogs 
could  be  rendered  refractory  to  rabies,  just  as  other  animals  may 
be  rendered  refractory  to  anthrax  by  vaccination,  and  as  man¬ 
kind  is  rendered  refractory  to  small  pox  by  a  similar  operation. 

The  Commission  reports : 

“  We  are  happy  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  ad 
vanced  by  Mr.  Pasteur.  Yes,  science  at  his  hands  has  solved 
the  important  problem  rendering  the  dog  refractory  to  rabies  by 
the  preventive  inoculation  of  an  attenuated  virus  of  that  disease, 
as  it  lias  already  succeeded  by  an  identical  process  to  give  the 
organism  of  sheep  a  complete  immunity  against  anthrax.  There 
can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it.  All  the  dogs  that  Mr. 
Pasteur  has  shown  us  as  refractory,  by  the  immunity  given  to 
them  by  him,  have  stood  the  experiments  of  inoculation  to  which 
they  were  submitted,  with  the  strongest  virus  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  known  manner,  while  most  of  the  dogs  used  as  witnesses,  or 
those  which  were  submitted  to  the  same  experiments  without 
having  first  been  protected  against  their  effects  by  a  preventive 
inoculation,  did  not  resist  them  and  have  died  with  rabies.” 

Of  the  value  of  these  results  we  veterinarians  will  be  able  to 
judge  appreciatively,  and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  take  advantage  of 
them.  Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  only  one 
first  step,  and  it  most  probably  means  the  ultimate  slow  stamping 
out  of  hydrophobia ;  this,  perhaps,  depending  also  on  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  immunity.  This  is  yet  to  be  studied. 

Mankind  is  protected  from  small  pox  for  a  number  of  years 
by  vaccination,  and  cattle  from  anthrax  for  months,  but  how 
long  this  immunity  of  dogs  against  hydrophobia  will  sontinue  is 
a  question  that  cannot  yet  be  answered. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Commission  has  another  important 
question  to  solve,  partly  presented  by  Mr.  Pasteur,  and  which 
was  suggested  to  him  by  his  observations  on  the  animals  upon 
which  be  has  experimented.  It  is  that  of  the  prophylaxy  of  the 
disease  in  mankind.  It  is  to  know  whether  after  a  bite  has  been 
inflicted,  the  preventive  action  of  the  inoculation  with  the  atten¬ 
uated  virus  can  be  efficacious  in  destroying  the  effect  of  the  inoc¬ 
ulated  virus  when  introduced  by  a  wound. 
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Experiments  upon  animals  in  the  laboratory  seem  to  solve 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  But  before  it  can  be  applied  or 
tested  on  human  subjects,  many  positive  facts  will  have  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  order  to  justify  its  application  in  human  medicine. 

Let  us  hope  that  at  a  date  not  remote  the  dreadful  fear  of  hy¬ 
drophobia  will  no  more  exist,  and  that  once  again  science  will 
have  succeeded  in  mastering  and  in  remedying  another  of  those 
contagious  scourges  which  have  made  such  fearful  havoc 
amongst  men  and  animals. 


EDITORIAL 

CHICAGO  CATTLE  RAISERS’  CONVENTION. 


The  immense  value  of  the  property  embodied  in  the  live  stock 
of  the  West,  and  the  bxtent  and  imminence  of  the  dangers  to 
which  it  has  in  late  years  been  exposed,  has  excited  a  degree  of 
anxious  interest  in  those  whose  fortunes  are  involved  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  which  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  discussion  and  set¬ 
tlement,  sooner  or  later,  of  tbe  vital  and  practical  questions  nat¬ 
urally  suggested  by  the  experience  and  the  necessities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  stockmen.  It  has  for  some  time  been  evident  that  the 
period  for  this  could  not  long  be  postponed,  and  the  matter  has 
at  length  culminated  in  a  convention  of  cattle  raisers,  who  assem¬ 
bled  in  Chicago  on  the  14th  of  .November.  This  meeting  was 
the  result  of  a  suggestion  originating  wdth  Mr.  Thomas  Sturgis 
Secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Territory  Cattle  Association,  and  was 
attended  by  some  two  hundred  representative  stockmen.  A 
number  of  prominent  veterinarians  were  also  in  attendance  as 
delegates  and  in  other  capacities,  among  whom  Drs.  J.  W.  Gads¬ 
den,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  D.  Hopkins,  of  Cheyenne;  E.  Salmon, 
of  Washington  City  ;  W.  H.  Paaren,  of  Chicago,  and  others,  are 
mentioned.  A  number  of  interesting  papers  wrere  read  by  these 
gentlemen,  and  the  respectful  attention  with  which  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  convention  gave  ample  proof  of  a  well-merited  ap. 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  which  the  professional 
raining  and  experience  of  the  authors  had  qualified  them  to  offer. 
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The  subjects  principally  discussed  were  Pleuro-Pneumonia,  Vet¬ 
erinary  Sanitary  Medicine,  and  the  labors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Law,  whose 
deep  interest  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  institution  of  sanitary 
measures  in  this  country,  was  not  present.  He  was  represented, 
however,  by  a  letter,  which  was  read  before  the  convention,  em¬ 
bodying  some  severe,  and,  perhaps,  not  unmerited  strictures  upon 
the  labors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  We  notice  some 
excellent  suggestions  in  this  letter,  and  especially  commend  his 
views  where  he  writes  :  “  As  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  speak 
without  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  possible  personal  in¬ 
terest,  I  will  further  suggest  that  the  convention  should  urge,  in 
all  States  and  Territories,  the  appointment  of  a  State  Veterina¬ 
rian,  whose  duties,  besides  attention  to  all  outbreaks  of  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  in  animals  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction, 
should  be  to  keep  up  a  supervision  of  animals  imported  in  the 
State.”  This  suggestion  is  one  of  which  we  have  all  for  a  long 
time  thought  favorably,  and  which  we  must  hope  will  not  be 
longer  overlooked  in  legislation. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  veterinarians 
may  expect  to  be  recognized  or  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  con-, 
templated  organization,  if  the  labors  of  the  convention  should  re¬ 
sult  in  its  formation,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  our  en¬ 
terprising  colleagues,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  be  sure  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  its  operation,  and  prove  their  ability  to 
contribute  valuable  service  by  the  practical  application  of  their 
experience  and  skill  in  the  laws  of  sanitary  veterinary  medicine. 


ONLY  A  FEW  CASES  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  several  of  our 
recent  issues,  to  the  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  be  interposed 
in  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to  compass  the  stamping 
out  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  They  were  to  arise,  among  other 
causes,  from  the  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  certain  veter¬ 
inarians  in  the  Eastern  States  who  denied  the  existence  of  that 
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disease,  especially  amongst  the  cattle  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Until  recently  the  expression  of  this  opinion  has  been  confined  to 
the  local  newspapers,  but  we  now  find  it  copied  in  the  Western 
papers.  The  Chicago  Evening  Journal,  in  publishing  the  report 
of  a  meeting  of  veterinarians  held  in  that  city,  says :  “  A  meet¬ 

ing  of  unofficial  veterinary  surgeons  has  been  in  progress  in 
Chicago  during  the  week.  It  has  been  attended  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  members  of  this  profes¬ 
sion  that  the  country  contains.  At  one  of  their  sessions  the 
question  of  pleuro-pneumonia  was  discussed,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  expressed  that  but  few  cases  of  this  disease  had  ever 
existed  in  the  United  States ,  and  that  the  cattle  slaughtered  under 
the  humbug  pretense  that  they  were  affected  by  it  were  suffering 
from  merely  ordinary  complaints.”  This  article  refers  probably 
to  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  “National  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,”  and  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  from  the  set  of 
resolutions  which  follow,  and  which  we  publish  to  show  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  those  who  issued  it : 

+ 

To  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  live  stock : 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
held  at  the  Sherman  Hourse,  Chicago,  Nov.  11,  1884,  composed  of  delegates 
representing  the  different  State  organizations,  it  was  resolved  that  some 
official  action  be  taken  by  this  organization  looking  forward  to  legislative  action 
for  the  better  protection  of  live  stock  from  diseases  of  a  contagious  type,  by  calling 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  advisability  of  appointing  properly  qualified  veter¬ 
inary  surgeons  to  official  positions ,  and  believing  that  stock  raisers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature, 
that  are  transmissable  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  from  animal  to  mankind, 
and  vice  versa ;  and  it  being  the  especial  province  of  the  educated  veterinarian 
to  deal  with  disease  in  its  various  aspects,  particularly  so  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  relieving  those  affected  ; 

Resolved :  That  we  ask  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  stock  growers,  agricul¬ 
tural  societies,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  live  stock  interests  of  our  country 
in  furthering  this  object  in  view. 

Great  numbers  of  valuable  stock,  as  we  believe,  have  bpen  lost  through  lack 
of  proper  treatment,  which  might  have  been  saved  if  treated  by  properly  qualified 
practitioners,  who  could  discriminate  between  diseases  of  a  contagious  and  non- 
contagious  character,  which  discrimination  would  be  a  financial  benefit  to  all 
concerned. 

This  being  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  that  copies  of  the  above  be  drafted  and 
presented  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  live  stock. 
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Believing  that  by  concerted  action  only  in  a  matter  of  snch  grave  import  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  appointing  power  to  confer  with  the  National  Veter¬ 
inary  Medical  Associations,  and  the  various  State  organizations  of  which  it  is 
composed,  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  what  is  desired,  namely,  the  better 
protection  of  live  stock  from  contagious  diseases. 

Respectfully, 

Dr.  R.  W.  FINLAY, 

President  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and 
Veterinary  Editor  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

T.  BENT.  COTTON,  V.S.,  Ontario, 
Second  Vice  President  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

A.  H.  BAKER,  V.S.,  Montreal, 

Principal  of  the  Chicago  Veterinary  College  ;  Veterinary  Editor  of 
The  American  Field  and  The  Chicago  Horseman 

LOUIS  A.  GREINER,  Sr.,  V.S., 

Delegate  of  the  Veterinary  State  Association  from  Indiana1 

(The  italics  are  ours,  but  we  are  thankful  that  the  syntax  of 
the  circular  is  not.) 

The  impression  which  an  uninformed  reader  would  receive 
from  the  above  must  necessarily  be  that  so  far  no  “  properly  qual¬ 
ified  veterinary  surgeons”  had  ever  been  appointed  to  official  posi¬ 
tions;  that  the  work  done  by  Professors  Law,  Salmon,  Paaren, 
McLean,  Lyman,  Miller,  Gadsden,  Michener,  Hopkins  and  many 
other  has  been  out  of  their  province  ;  that  they  were'not  “  veter¬ 
inarians  educated  to  deal  with  disease  in  its  various  aspects,”  and 
especially  such  diseases  as  those  which  they  have  actually  treated  ; 
and  that  the  report  of  Dr.  Loring  before  the  cattle  convention, 
where  he  reported  that  560  cases  had  been  condemned  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  must  have  been  at  least  exaggerated,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few 
cases  of  this  disease  had  ever  existed  in  the  United  States  ! 

This  question  of  pleuro-pneuinonia  has  already  brought  the 
veterinary  profession  of  America  before  that  of  the  whole  world 
in  rather  a  ridiculous  light,  and  the  effect  of  new  publications 
like  this  will  certainly  not  improve  the  condition.  We  must  have 
been  laughed  at.  What  next  ? 


THE  COLUMBIA  AND  AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 

We  promised,  in  the  November  number  of  The  Review,  to 
present  the  profession  with  an  answer  to  the  accusation  made  in  a 
communication  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine. 
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Having,  on  further  consideration,  thought  proper  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameii- 
cau  Veterinary  College,  these  gentlemen,  after  consultation,  have 
asked  us  to  publish  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  that  journal : 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine: 

Gentlemen — The  communication  in  the  last  issue  of  your  journal  relative 
to  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  has  been  brought  to  my  notice. 

In  reply,  I  would  say  that,  from  papers  presented  to  me  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  to  the  American  Veterinary  College  of  all  the  privileges  and  charter  of 
the  Columbia,  including  resignations,  resolutions,  &c.,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
final  extinguishment  of  that  institution,  and  that  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  in¬ 
stitution  or  to  reinvest  it  with  corporate  powers,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
pretended  so  to  do,  will,  if  persisted  in,  pave  the  way  to  serious  complications, 
and  result  in  discomfiture  to  any  one  attempting  to  continue  in  such  a  course.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  proofs  of  the  above  statement,  and  hope  to 
satisfy  you  of  the  veracity  and  propriety  of  our  action  in  the  matter. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Marsh, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  American  Veterinary  College. 
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LACERATION  OF  THE  LONG  WASTUS  MUSCLE— FRACTURE  OF  THE 

TIBIA. 

By  W.  H.  Pendry,  D.V.S. 

I  was  called  some  distance  out  of  the  city  to  see  a  bay 
gelding,  eight  years  old,  about  fifteen  hands  high,  said 
to  have  a  dislocation  of  the  patella.  On  my  arrival  at  the 
stable  I  found  the  animal  in  a  loose  box,  and  at  once  saw  that 
my  information  as  to  the  trouble  was  incorrect.  At  first  sight,  I 
at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I.  had  a  fracture  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  near  hind  leg  to  deal  with,  and  so  examined  for 
that  trouble;  I  tried  to  get  the  horse  to  move,  but  he  refused  to 
go  a  step  unless  actually  forced,  and  a  few  minutes’  examination 
soon  convinced  me  that  I  had  no  ordinary  case  of  lameness. 
There  was  apparently  little  or  no  swelling,  hardly  any  increased 
heat,  but  the  slightest  pressure  about  the  middle  of  the  femur 
gave  great  pain.  1  proceeded  to  get  the  history  of  the  case, 
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which  was  as  follows:  The  present  owner  had  had  the  horse 
about  one  month,  having  bought  him  for  a  fast  road  horse,  for 
eight  hundred  dollars,  having  got  a  record  of  about  2:40.  About 
ten  days  before  the  day  I  was  called,  he  started  for  his  usual 
drive,  when,  on  leaving  the  stable,  he  found  the  horse  went 
slightly  lame,  j  .e  drove  for  three  or  four  miles,  when  he  got  so 
dead  lame  that  he  was  left  at  the  first  stable  that  could  be 
reached ;  some  liniment  was  got  and  applied  to  the  parts  that 
seemed  affected,  and  in  about  a  week  the  owner  found  him  so 
much  better  that  he  told  them  at  the  stable  to  turn  him  out.  They 
did  so,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  grass  the  horse  got  down 
and  had  a  good  roll,  and  when  he  went  to  get  up  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  doing  so,  and  when  up  was  on  three  legs.  After  review- 
ins  the  historv  and  a  further  examination,  I  came  to  the  cpnclu- 
sion  that  there  was  either  an  incomplete  fracture  of  the  sub- 
trochanterian  crests  of  the  femur,  or  a  laceration  of  some  of  its 
attachments,  which  of  the  two  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  and  so 
informed  the  owner,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  treatment  in 
either  case  would  be  the  same,  viz.:  perfect  rest  of  the  parts,  and 
blistering.  I  was  instructed  to  treat  the  case  as  I  thought  best.  I 
at  once  secured  a  sling,  into  which  I  put  the  horse,  applied  a 
cantharidis  blister,  and  left  him,  after  giving  instructions  as  to 
management.  Everything  was  apparently  going  along  all  right, 
when,  on  the  14th,  I  received  a  telephone  message  to  come  at 
once,  as  the  horse  had  got  down,  and  his  leg  was  broken  ;  I  at 
once  went  there  and  found  him  slung  all  right,  but  his  leg  was 
broken  sure;  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia  was  badly 
fractured.  I  at  once  destroyed  the  horse  and  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstances — unfortunate  or  otherwise — to  satisfy  myself 
as  to  the  exact  original  injury.  I  made  a  careful  incision  along 
the  line  of  the  femur  carefully  laying  back  each  muscle  as  I  cut 
through  it,  I  arrived  down  to  the  external  face  of  that  bone;  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  all  right,  and  so  with  its  third  trochanter,  but 
I  noticed  there  was  a  dark  coloration  just  behind  it,  and  on  further 
dissection  found  there  had  been  considerable  hemorrhage,  there 
being  large  ante-mortem  clots.  I  inserted  my  finger  into  the  mus¬ 
cle  attached,  and  found  it  tore  very  easily.  I  dissected  still  fur- 
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ther  and  found  I  had  a  laceration  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
long  wastus  muscle.  The  interesting  question  is,  could  this  injury 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  first  slight  lameness,  resulting  in  ex¬ 
cessive  lameness  while  driving,  there  must  have  been  considerable 
violence  to  have  caused  it,  and  I  think  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
was  due  to  the  kicking  while  rolling;  but  did  the  trouble  originate 
then  ?  I  think  not.  Some  weakness  was  caused  by  a  breaking 
away,  which,  no  doubt,  with  proper  treatment,  could  have  been  re¬ 
paired;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  any 
treatment  would  have  been  successful  after  the  second  injury. 
After  the  post  mortem,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  injury 
discovered  could  not  have  been  successfully  treated,  yet  claimed 
I  was  justified  in  recommending  treatment  such  as  I  did. 

I  ought  to  say  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  sling  proper  that 
gave  way  and  let  the  horse  down,  but  an  additional  part  added 
by  the  parties  at  the  stable,  out  of  kindness,  in  trying  to  make 
the  horse  more  comfortable. 


MULTIPLE  CAUDAL  ABSCESSES  AND  FISTULOUS  TRACTS  CAUSED 

BY  INGROWING  HAIRS. 

By  W.  H.  Gribble,  D.Y.S. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  fellow  members  of  the  veterinary 
fraternity  if  they  have  met  with  cases  that  correspond  with  the 
following : 

Case. — No  history  whatever;  a  bay  colt,  very  large  for  its 
age,  was  brought  to  me  with  a  large  swelling  at  the  base  of  the 
tail.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling,  at  about  where  the  hair 
of  the  tail  proper  commences,  was  a  small  opening,  discharging  a 
very  little  pus,  and  obtaining  fluctuation  at  the  swelling.  I  con¬ 
cluded  it  to  be  an  abscess,  that  had  been  discharging  from  the 
opening  mentioned  and  had  become  plugged,  giving  rise  to  the 
enlargement  by  accumulation  of  pus.  I  found  that  the  pus  was 
contained  in  several  sacs,  each  of  which  was  lanced,  and  a  seton 
passed  through  to  secure  drainage,  and  the  animal  taken  home. 
In  a  few  days  it  was  returned  with  a  hard  swelling  about  six 
inches  below  the  one  already  mentioned. 
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The  owner  now  called  my  attention  to  a  curiosity,  which  was 
that,  about  fourteen  inches  below  tlij3  opening  I  have  spoken  of, 
there  seemed  to  grow  out  of  a  depression  a  bunch  of  white  hair 
about  as  large  as  my  finger,  very  closely  packed  to¬ 
gether,’  and  eacli  individual  hair  much  coarser  than  the 
black  hairs  of  the  tail.  I  pulled  a  few  of  these  and 
found  they  appeared  to  withdraw  fully  an  inch  from  the 
tail,  whereas  the  root  proper  was  as  any  other  hair. 
Concluding  there  must  be  a  sinus,  I  pulled  out  the  white  hairs, 
inserted  a  probe,  which  passed  to  the  opening  fourteen  inches 
above.  Obtaining  the  consent  of  the  owner,  the  sinus  was  opened, 
when  imagine  my  surprise  to  find  white  hair  growing  in  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  the  hair  of  the  upper  part  reaching  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  I  having  pulled  out  all  that  had  passed  through. 
Dissecting  an  inch  of  the  upper  part,  took  hold  of  it  and  stripped 
off  the  whole  in  one  piece,  sewed  up  wound  with  wire  interrupted 
sutures,  sent  animal  home  and  have  not  seen  it  since.  Now,  what 
caused  the  fistula  ?  The  owner  says  there  had  been  no  swelling  to 
his  knowledge  until  brought  to  me ;  no  discharge  of  pus  from 
where  the  white  hairs  were ;  these  last,  he  first  noticed  some  six 
months  past. 

My  opinion  is,  that  there  was  an  injury  received,  pus  formed 
and  infiltrated  between  the  superior  coccygeal  muscles  until  it 
reached  a  weak  spot  in  the  skin  of  the  tail  and  there  found  exit, 
continued  discharging  until  a  fistula  with  indurated  wall  was 
formed,  became  plugged  superiorly,  and  the  pus  then  made  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  opening  mentioned,  when  I  saw  it,  then  it 
again  became  stopped  above  this  opening  and  caused  the  swell¬ 
ing.  But,  now,  what  caused  the  formation  of  white  hair  the 
whole  length  of  the  sinus,  from  where  came  the  hair  follicles  to 
produce  this  hair?  At  its  superior  part  it  was  probably  due  to 
the  turning  of  the  skin  and  the  hair  becoming  bleached  by  grow¬ 
ing  through  the  sinus.  As  nature  produces  no  hair  on  parts  that 
have  been  destroyed,  even  by  a  strong  blister,  then  how  could  she 
produce  it  on  parts  that  had  not  been  covered  with  skin  ?  or  could 
this  fistula  be  present  at  birth,  and  the  swelling  and  pus  at  the 
upper  alone  be  due  to  injury? 
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ANIMAL  CASTRATION,  by  A.  Liatttard,  M.D.,  H.F.R.C.V.S.,  etc.,  etc. 

(Wm.  R.  Jenkins,  New  York,  and  Balliere*Kindall  &  Cox,  London/ 1884.) 

This  concise  and  complete  little  book  of  148  pages  is  a  verit¬ 
able  godsend  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  and  to  the  rural  econo¬ 
mist,  in  these  days  of  superstition,  when  animals  are  still  gelded 
at  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  educated  veterinary  surgeons  buy 
“  secrets  ”  of  “  difficult  operations  ”  from  self  educated  gelders, 
whose  long  practice  has  simply  made  them  expert  in  performing 
what  any  good  anatomist  should  do.  Professor  Liautard  com¬ 
mences  with  a  short  review  of  the  early  history  of  castration,  and 
designates  tlie  causes  which  demand  the  operation.  He  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  change  of  form  which  gelding  produces  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  animals,  but  might,  perhaps,  have  laid  more 
stress  on  the  value  of  this  change  in  selecting  the  age  at  which 
an  animal  is  to  be  castrated,  so  as  to  remedy  defects  of  breeding, 
and  reduce  or  increase  the  proportion  of  development  in  the  fore 
and  hind  quarters,  and  adapt  the  animal  to  the  use  for  which  he 
is  intended — draught,  hunter,  etc.  The  author  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  age  of  the  animal  and  season  of  the  year  at  which  castra¬ 
tion  is  to  be  performed  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  opera¬ 
tor.  After  the  preparation  of  the  animal  as  for  any  surgical 
operation,  the  author  compares  the  merits  of  operating  standing 
or  after  casting  the  horse,  he  calls  attention  to  the  risk  of  injury 
in  casting  young  animals  being  nul,  while  the  risk  of  struggles  in 
the  standing  animal,  the  pulling  of  the  spermatic  cords,  predis¬ 
posing  to  champignon,  formation  of  hernia,  etc.,  is  great,  and 
says,  “  we  submit  the  point  to  the  intelligent  judgment,  whether 
in  the  presence  of  the  possibilities  of  extremely  dangerous  acci¬ 
dents,  it  does  not  become  the  duty  of  the  veterinarian  to  prefer 
the  mode  of  securing  this  patient  in  the  supine  position,  both  in 
his  own  hehalf  and  that  of  his  employer.”  The  anatomy  of  the 
iuguinal  region  and  of  the  testicular  organs  is  clearly  treated,  and 
the  understanding  of  it  is  aided  by  several  good  plates  through 
the  book. 
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Three  methods  of  operation  are  given  :  1.  Section  of  the 

cord  immediately  after  opening  the  envelopes  of  the  testes,  which 
includes  “  scraping,  tearing,  torsion,  linear,  crushing,  by  the 
ecraseur  and  firing  by  the  actual  cantery.”  2.  Slow  section  by 
the  ligature  and  clamps.  3.  Crushing  and  double  twisting  with¬ 
out  opening  the  scrotum — bloodless. 

These  various  methods  are  treated  in  detail,  and  special  point 
is  made  of  the  dangers  of  each,  and  their  application  to  different 
species  of  animals  and  to  individuals.  A  number  of  cuts  show 
the  instruments  used  in  torsion  and  the  method  of  applying  them, 
and  will  favor  the  introduction  of  a  useful  operation  for  young 
animals,  too  little  employed  in  the  United  States.  The  ecraseur, 
House  clamp  and  clamps  for  firing,  are  each  described  and  pic¬ 
tured.  The  method  by  clamps,  and  especially  the  covered  opera¬ 
tion,  are  described  at  length.  Dr.  Liautard  believes  that  the 
safety  of  the  operation  by  clamps  more  than  compensates  the 
owner  for  the  second  visit  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  which  this 
method  necessitates.  The  several  operations  for  castration  of 
cattle  and  other  animals  are  described,  and  some  of  them  may 
prove  new  and  interesting  to  the  American  practitioner.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Dr.  Liautard  has  not  devoted  more  space  to  the 
anatomy  of  cryptorchids,  which  he  was  so  especially  fitted  to  do. 
Th  ree  good  plates  give  the  types  of  the  hidden  testicle.  The 
ordinary  sequelae  of  the  operation,  the  mode  of  healing  and 
needed  care  of  the  animal  are  briefly  reviewed.  The  complica¬ 
tions  are  thoroughly  reviewed,  commencing  with  the  minor  acci¬ 
dents  of  colics  and  tearing  of  clamps;  detailed  attention  is  given 
to  champignon,  but  more  would  have  been  acceptable  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  hernia.  After  reviewing  the  merits  of  the  various  methods 
of  castration,  the  author  decides  for  that  of  “castration  by  clamps,” 
“  it  is  easy  and  quick  in  its  performance ;  performs  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  hemostasis  upon  the  artery,  and  notwithstanding  some  slight 
objections,  merits  a  preference  over  all  others.” 

The  chapter  on  castration  of  females  will  be  a  novelty  to 
many  Americans,  and  will  remind  others  of  their  neglect  of  one 
of  the  valuable  operations  in  veterinary  surgery,  which,  in  Europe, 
is  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  dairyman.  After  a  few  words 
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on  the  merits  of  the  operation  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  it, 
Dr.  Liautard  describes  the  anatomy  of  the  genital  organs  in  the 
cow  and  mare,  and  aids  the  description  by  plates,  giving  also 
plates  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  various  methods.  Spaying 
of  the  sow — bitch  are  described,  but  only  the  lateral  operation  in 
the  latter,  no  notice  being  taken  of  the  valuable  medium  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  chapter  ends  with  the  castration  of  cocks,  accompanied 
by  a  good  plate.  The  only  regret  felt  by  the  veterinary  reader 
of  this  well-worded  and  accurate  book,  will  be  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it,  while  the  farmer  and  owner  of  animals  will  lind  it 
interesting  reading,  and  will  learn  that  while  castration  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  operation,  it  may  be  attended  with  great  dan¬ 
gers,  and  that  it  requires  all  the  care  and  knowledge  that  should 
be  given  to  any  surgical  operation  that  is  always  attended  with 
danger.  Huidekoper. 


ART  OF  TAMING  AND  EDUCATING  HORSES,  by  D.  Wagner. 

This  large  volume  of  over  1,000  pages  is  divided  in  a  number 
of  chapters  which  treats  of  the  various  means  by  which  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  horses,  so  far  as  taming  and  breaking  is  concerned  is 
handsomely  treated  and  presented  to  the  readers  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  after  reading  them,  every  one  will  feel  thankful  to  the 
author  for  the  large  amount  of  information  which  is  collected 
in  the  first  twenty  chapters  of  the  book. 

For  us  veterinarians,  however,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
work  does  not  stop  there,  and  we  would  certainly  have  consid¬ 
ered  it  of  much  greater  value  had  the  part  which  treats  of 
diseases  and  of  their  treatment  been  omitted.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  too  many  of  those  works,  k‘  every  man  his  own  horse  doc¬ 
tor,”  and  we  too  well  know  of  their  little  value  to  say  any  more 
of  this  new  addition. 

Mr.  Wagner  deserves,  however,  great  credit  for  the  researches 
he  must  have  made  to  collect  the  material  he  offers  in  his  book, 
and  though  the  great  majority  of  the  plates  which  illustrate  it 
are  reproductions  from  others,  they  are  so  handsomely  printed 
that  their  examination  will  gratify  the  most  particular.  We  hope 
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“  Art  of  Taming  and  Educating  Horses  will  find  a  large  sale  to 
repay  the  author  for  all  the  labor  he  must  have  done  to  com¬ 
plete  it. 


PHYSICIANS’  VISITING  LIST  FOR  1885,  (H.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.) 

This  forms  a  small  porte  feuille ,  which  not  only  answers  the 
purposes  of  the  physician,  but  suits  also  very  well  those  of  the 
veterinarian.  Each  page,  representing  the  attendance  of  the 
week,  gives  room  to  rcord  twenty-live  patients,  a  number  which,  if 
necessary,  can  be  increased  to  fifty  by  the  purchase  of  an  inter¬ 
leaved  list.  It  is  as  compact  and  complete  as  it  can  be  made, 
and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  all  others. 


SIMPLE  AILMENTS  OF  HORSES,  by  W.  T.  (Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  should  have  seen  proper  to 
abbreviate  his  name  in  signing  this  peculiar  form  of  vade  mecum,  in 
which  the  diseases  are  treated  in  alphabetic  order.  It  is  concise, 
written  in  his  peculiar  manner,  and  will  prove  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  for  those  who  will  carefully  read  it.  The  subject  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  concise  list  of  prescriptions  which  completes  the 
work  render  it  still  more  useful. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
Society  was  held  at  the  American  Veterinary  College,  New 
York,  on  Tuesday,  October  14th,  l$-84,  at  8  p.  m.,  the  prtfeident, 
Dr.  Liautard,  in  the  chair. 

Members  present  were:  Drs.  Burden,  Coates,  Robertson,  Liau¬ 
tard,  Dixon,  Burget,  Michener,  Bretherton,  Bath,  Pendry,  Ryder, 
L.  McLean,  Charum  and  Allen;  Dr.  Miller,  of  Camden,  N.  J., 
being  present  on  invitation. 
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Min  utes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  on  motion  adopted. 

The  essayist  of  the  evening,  Dr.  Charum,  then  read  a  paper 
on  Insolation,  which  more  particularly  spoke  of  those  cases  of 
sunstroke  that  had  come  under  Ids  notice,  giving  the  result  of  his 
particular  treatment  in  each  case,  some  of  winch  he  had  treated 
with  sedatives,  others  with  stimulants.  The  paper  did  not  seem 
to  satisfy  Dr.  L.  McLean,  who  wanted  to  know  what  real  or 
special  disease  the  essayist  had  reference  to,  what  was  his  reason 
of  giving  in  one  case  sedatives,  and  in  another  the  opposite,  and 
with  his  usual  persistency,  pressed  him  for  minute  particulars  of 
the  disease  he  had  reference  to,  wanting  the  pathology  in  the  diff¬ 
erent  stages,  etc.  Dr.  Charum  gave  a  general  answer,  in  which  he 
stated  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make  post-mortems  in  the 
cases  he  had  treated,  and  so  was  unable  to  give  the  lesions  ;  he  had 
simply  treated  symptoms.  Where  there  was  excessive  prostration 
and  loss  of  vital  power,  he  had  used  sedatives,  and  were  the  pulse 
hard  and  there  was  threatened  congestion,  he  had  used  stimulants. 

Dr.  Coates  said  he  had  one  case  where  the  temperature  was 
over  110°  F.,  which  recovered  under  his  treatment,  which  was 
always  stimulants ;  they  were  certainly  indicated,  as  there  was 
exhaustion. 

Dr.  Burden  mentioned  two  cases  he  lost  where  the  temperature 
was  respectively  110  and  109.  He  had  generally  found  the  tem¬ 
perature  very  high;  his  treatment,  which  was  generally  successful, 
was  stimulants  and  injection  of  cold  water.  In  reply  to  Dr. 
McLean,  said  the  disease  he  had  reference  to  was  sunstroke. 

Dr.  L.  McLean  said,  he  considered  the  term  altogether  too 
general.  He  congratulated  the  essayist  on  his  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  “symptoms,”  and  did  appear  willing  to  accept  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  under  discussion  as  scientific  knowledge  of  the  trouble 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  treat. 

In  reply  to.  Dr.  Bretherton,  the  essayist  said  that  he  would 
give  sedatives  where  he  found  the  temperature  high  and  the  pulse 
full.  In  treating  cases  of  sunstroke,  he  relied  mostly  on  aconite, 
whiskey  and  liquor  ammonia  aeetatis,  applying  cold  water  to  the 
head  and  lower  extremities  ;  although  he  had  never  seen  laminitis 
follow  sunstroke,  yet  he  had  always  found  the  lower  extremities 
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very  hot;  lie  applied  ice  water  to  the  head  when  he  feared  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain  ;  and,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Michener,  said  he  did 
not  think  that  injections  of  ice  water  would  have  been  of  service 
in  the  cases  he  had  treated. 

Dr.  Liautard  said  he  thought  the  Society  would  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  paper  one  asking  for  information  more  than  giving  any. 
The  questions  asked  by  the  essayist  ought  to  be  answered  by  the 
chair,  if  not  by  individual  members.  Some  were  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reply  to,  but  he  thought  that  if  he  would  procure  a  copy  of 
the  revised  edition  of  Stonehenge,  which  was  published  about  14 
years  ago,  in  which  Dr.  Large  took  the  question  up,  with  another, 
at  considerable  length,  he  would  find  much  valuable  information. 
In  reference  to  the  cold  water  treatment  he  had  seen  it  applied 
all  over  the  body  with  very  great  benefit.  He  could  not  see 
why  laminitis  should  not  follow  sunstroke;  he  thought  it  could. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  Dr.  Cliarum  for  his  paper. 

Application  for  membership  was  received  from  Dr.  W  G. 
Hollingsworth,  which  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  the  secretary  reminded 
the  meeting  of  the  question  of  the  proposed  legislative  bill,  which 
had  been  laid  over  for  consideration. 

Dr.  L.  McLean  said  he  did  not  consider  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  was  ripe  to  advocate  any  legislative  bill,  or  in  a  position 
to  oppose  empiricism,  and  would  move  that  the  question  of  legis¬ 
lative  law  be  dropped. 

Dr.  Pendry  considered  the  veterinary  profession  was  never 
in  a  better  state  to  advocate  legislative  law  than  at  the  present 
moment;  the  motion  and  remarks  of  Dr.  L.  McLean  were  not  fair 
to  the  profession,  nor  to  the  gentleman  who  had  drafted  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  and,  in  his  absence,  he  would  move  that  the  subject 
of  legislation  be  not  dropped,  but  be  made  a  special  order  of 
business  for  the  next  meeting.  The  motion  being  seconded  by 
Dr.  Coates,  and  there  being  no  seconder  to  that  of  Dr.  L.  McLean, 
it  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  and  the 
chair  having  appointed  Dr.  Dixon  essayist  for  the  following 
meeting,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  carried. 
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KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  was  held  on  October  2nd,  1884.  President 
Zuill  tilled  the  chair.  On  roll  call  Drs.  Zuill,  Gaentner,  Glass, 
Hoskins,  Campbell  and  Hance  responded.  The  minutes  of  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  essayist,  Dr.  T.  F.  Hance,  brought  forth  the  subject  of 
nephritis,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  pathology  of  the  same,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  miscroscope  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
o-ans,  from  a  diagnostic  point.  In  connection  with  his  remarks  a 
number  of  slides  were  shown  under  the  raicroscrope,  presenting 
the  normal  as  well  as  pathological  appearance  of  the  kidneys. 
He  believed  that  nephritis  was  more  frequently  present  than 
diagnosed,  though,  in  this,  he  was  strongly  combatted  by  other 
members.  Many  interesting  points  were  brought  out,  among 
them  the  probable  connection  of  edematious  limbs  and  diseases 
of  the  kidneys  of  a  functional  character. 

It  being  thd  annual  meeting,  an  election  of  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  was  held,  and  the  following  members  were  elected  : 
President,  W.  Horace  Hoskins  ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  F.  Hance  ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Charles  T.  Gaentner  ;  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  Drs.  S.  C.  Campbell,  W.  B.  E.  Miller,  W.  L.  Zuill,  T.  B. 
Rogers  aud  Ward  B.  Rowland. 

In  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  past  history  and  work  of  the 

Association,  the  new  President  assumed  the  chair,  after  which  a 
motion  for  adjournment  was  received  and  carried. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HONEST  CRITICISMS. 

Editor  A  merican  Veterinary  Review  : 

Dear  Sir. — It  is  quite  evident  from  official  reports  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  American  Veterinary  Review,  that  a  great  many 
veterinary  surgeons  are  only  too  glad  and  willing  to  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous  by  the  indiscriminate  and  illegitimate  appropria¬ 
tion  and  use  of  the  title  “  Dr.” 
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Some  veterinarians  are  legitimately  entitled  to  the  title  of 
“  Dr.”  because  they  have  been  duly  graduated  from  schools  or 
colleges  which  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  or  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  surgery.  Some  vet¬ 
erinarians  are  graduates  of  schools  or  colleges  which  confer  the 
degree  of  veterinarv  surgeon. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  gross  injustice,  which  savors  strongly  of 
quackery  and  fraud,  to  appropriate  or  assume  and  use  a  profes¬ 
sional  title  which  one  has  no  more  right  to  than  a  maniac  or  a 
wild  Indian. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  members  of  reputable  veterinary 
medical  associations  have  utterly  disregarded  and  criminally  vio¬ 
lated  the  code  of  ethics  and  by-laws  of  their  respective  associa¬ 
tions.  In  perusing  the  veterinary  periodicals,  and  reputable  vet¬ 
erinary  text-books  published  in  Great  Britain,  one  observes  and 
admires  the  honesty  and  modesty  of  our  British  colleagues  in  the 
legitimate  use  of  professional  titles.  Is  it  any  wonder  (?)  that 
British  veterinarians  are  highly  amused,  and,  perhaps,  disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  their  professional  brethren  in  America  ? 

J.  A.  Vaugh,  V.S., 

Vet.  Sarg.  Qth  Cavalry ,  U.S.A. 


VETERINARIAN  WANTED. 

Hamden,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1884. 

Dear  Sir. — I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  you  concerning  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  This  entire  neighborhood  is  sadly  in  need  of 
one.  The  nearest  men  here  to  attend  to  calls  in  that  line  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  (licensed),  and  another  who  is  not.  They  live  eight  miles 
from  here.  Those  men  are  constantly  on  the  go,  and  are  called 
off  as  far  as  thirty  miles,  to  my  certain  knowledge. 

I  have  endeavored  to  persuade  some  of  our  young  men  to  go 
to  your  place  and  go  through,  and  I  think  two  will  leave  here  for 
your  college  this  winter. 

Last  Sunday  night  a  farmer  had  several  cows  affected  by  a 
singular  complaint,  and  I  ordered  one  of  the  stomachs  brought  to 
me.  Upon  examination  I  found  paris  green  ;  he  has  lost  four 
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cows  since  last  Sunday  night,  and  two  more  look  as  if  they  would 
go  too.  I  am  called  upon  very  frequently  myself,  but  knowing 
that  I  am  not  fully  competent,  am  compelled  to  do  what  I  can, 
and  that  is  very  little.  I  am  a  druggist  doing  business  here,  and 
am  considered  an  expert  in  chemistry,  and  for  that  reason  am 
supposed  to  know  more  than  what  I  really  do.  While  I  cannot 
guarantee  a  man  just  so  much  business  every  year,  I  will  say, 
there  is  an  opening  here  that  I  do  not  think  exists  anywhere 
else.  This  is  a  large  farming  and  dairy  country,  and  the  farmers 
are  all  well  to  do,  and  will  pay  well  and  cash.  The  quicker  one 
will  come  here  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned.  Hamden  is 
a  village  on  the  Delhi  Branch  of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R.  If 
you  should  know  of  any  one  who  would  like  to  come,  and  would 
like  to  correspond  or  come  and  see  himself,  I  will  give  him  full 
particulars,  and  the  entire  community  will  be  gratified. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Rosenmlller, 
Druggist,  Hamden,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College  desires  the  present  address  of  every  member 
of  the  Association  and  any  information  of  their  work  that  will 
add  to  the  history  of  the  Association. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins,  Secretary. 

254  South  15th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWS  AND  SUNDRIES, 

Hog  cholera  has  presented  itself  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Philadelphia,  and  is  causing  some  very  heavy  losses.  In  many 
cases  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  skin  are  of  a  most  marked 
type.  It  also  prevails  in  several  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 


EXCHANGES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 
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FOREIGN. — Repertorium  der  Thierheiikunde,  Schweizer  Arckiv  fur  Thierheil- 
kunde,  Tidskrift  fur  Veterinarer,  Revue  fur  Tliierheiikunde  und  Tkierzncht, 
Clinica  Veterinaria,  Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Recueil  de  Medecine 
Veterinarie,  Archives  Veterinaria,  Presse  Veterinarie,  Echo  Veterinaire, 
Journal  de  Zootechnie,  Revue  d’Hygiene,  Revue  Scientiflque,  Gazette  Med- 
icale. 

HOME. — Journal  of  Comparative  Medecine,  Medical  Record,  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  Country  Gentleman,  American  Agriculturist, 
National  Live  Stock  Journal,  Breeders’  Gazette,  Science,  Scientific  American, 
Prairie  Farmer,  etc.,  etc. 

JOURNALS. — Polyclinic,  Home  Farmer,  Western  Rural,  Practical  Farmer, 
Spirit  of  the  Farm,  Maine  Farmer,  Medical  Herald,  Kentucky  Stock  Farmer, 
Our  Country  Home,  Sporting  Life,  Racine  Daily  Times,  Missouri  Repub¬ 
lican,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Chicago  Express,  etc.,  etc. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. — Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba ;  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture ; 
Precis  di  Polic6  Sanitavie  par  Peuch  ;  Anlutung  zar  Mikroskopischen  und 
Chemischen  diagnostik  der  Kraukheiteis  der  Haustliiere  von  Dr.  O.  Siedam- 
grotzky  und  Dr.  V.  Holmeister;  Praies  Verbal  de  lo  Soci6t6  Veterinaire 
d’Alsace-Lorraine  ;  Srijks  Veeartsenij school  te  Utrecht. 

COMMUNICATIONS. — J.  D.  Hopkins,  R.  S.  Huidekoper,  F.  Ryder,  W. 
Gribble,  H.  W.  Hoskins,  C.  B.  Michener,  J.  F.  Winchester,  W.  Wilson, 
Secretary,  W.  Pendry,  W.  R.  Howe,  F.  H.  Parsons,  D.  Dixon,  J.  Myers,  Sr. 


Works  by  Prof.  A.  Liantarl  H.F.R.C.V.S, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Operative  Surgery  to  the  American  Veterinary  College. 


THE 

VADE  MECUM  OF  EQUINE  ANATOMY, 

For  the  use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Veterinarians. 
PRICE ,  $ 1.75 ,  POSTPAID. 


HYDROPHOBIA  : 

MEANS  OF  AVOIDING  ITS  PERILS  AND  PREVENTING  ITS  SPREAD, 
By  H.  Bouley,  (translated). 

Price  75  Cents. 


Clarlof  tie  Ap  of  tbG  Domestic  Animals, 

HORSES*  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  DOGS  AND  PIGS. 

From  the  excellent  works  of  European  authorities,  illustrated  by  handsome 

photo-engravings. 


TRANSLATION  OF 

ZUNDEL  ON  THE  HORSE’S  FOOT. 

Price ,  $1.50. 


ANIMAL  CASTRATION. 

The  only  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

Illustrated  with  nearly  fifty  Engravings. 

12 mo,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  book  is  divided  into  several  chapters,  treating  of  all  the 
various  methods  of  castration  of  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
fowls,  including  the  operation  on  cryp  torch  ides,  and  of  the  accidents 
and  complications  arising  as  secondary  to  the  operation. 


American  Veterinary  Review, 

JANUARY,  1885. 


ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


A  FEW  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  EQUINE  ENZOOTIC 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, 

By  J.  C.  Meyer,  Sr.,  Y.S. 

(Paper  presented  at  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical 
Association — Cincinnati  Meeting. ) 

The  familiarity  of  practitioners  with  lung  diseases  in  particu¬ 
lar  permits  me  to  treat  my  subject  in  a  general  manner,  as  it 
does  not  deviate  materially  from  sporadic  cases. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  this  pulmonary  complaint  how¬ 
ever,  characterized  by  a  uniform  course,  and  undoubtedly  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  same  agencies,  induces  me  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  form  of  enzootic,  which  is  enrolled  by  the 
majority  of  contributors  to  veterinary  literature  in  the  category 
of  influenza,  “  erroneously  so  called,”  Prof.  Williams  asserts,  and 
Prof.  Vogel  coincides  with  him.  My  reason  for  considering  it  of 
an  enzootic  nature,  is  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  diseases ; 
for  instance:  when  the  epizootics  of  1872  and  1881  (the  genuine 
influenza)  set  in,  the  enzootic  pulmonary  complaint  in  question 
disappeared,  and  not  another  case  turned  up  for  half  a  year  or 
more.  Now,  if  they  were  of  the  same  pathological  nature,  both 
might  exist  simultaneously. 

Spring,  autumn  and  winter  are  the  most  favored  seasons  in 
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which  this  disease  generally  manifests  itself  as  a  unilateral 
pneumonia  and  pleuro-pneumonia.  Fortunately  the  bilateral 
cases  were  in  the  minority.  As  long  as  the  morbidity  was  con¬ 
fined  to  one  lobe,  and  even  when  two-thirds  or  more  became  in¬ 
durated,  recovery  could  be  confidently  relied  upon,  but  the  bilat¬ 
eral  cases  generally  declined  into  hydrothorax. 

Age,  sex,  breed,  locality  and  nutriment  had  but  little  influence 
upon  susceptibility. 

Symptoms. — The  chills  usually  heralding  the  sporadic  lung 
fever  were  scarcely  ever  observed.  Anorexia  and  want  of  spirit 
were  the  chief  symptoms  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the  respira¬ 
tion  and  circulation  remained  almost  tranquil ;  at  this  stage,  how¬ 
ever,  the  thermometer  invariably  indicated  the  disturbance  going  on 
in  the  system  with  103°-4°  and  sometimes  rising  to  105o-7°  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  though  only  when  the  disease 
reached  its  highest  pyretic  point.  The  short  dry,  sometimes  soft 
cough  which  was  heard  in  the  beginning,  soon  grew  less,  or  changed 
into  a  mere  attempt  until  crisis  set  in.  The  Schneiderian  mem¬ 
brane  presented  a  hypersemic  aspect.  A  thin,  yellowish,  or  rust- 
colored  discharge  emanated  from  the  nose,  very  often  of  a  flocu- 
lated  character ;  this  discharge  was  generally  visible  between  the 
third  and  seventh  day,  and  then  only  periodically ;  occasionally 
it  was  expectorated.  Already  at  the  outset  auscultation  and  per¬ 
cussion  furnished  reliable  evidence  as  to  which  lobe,  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  affected.  But  if  the  attack  was  located  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  lungs,  as  some  authors  explain  it,  or  that  the 
exudation  had  not  yet  taken  place,  (which  theory  is  just  as  plaus¬ 
ible)  the  uncertainty  continued  one  or  two  days  longer,  and  in 
rare  exceptions  four  or  five  days,  when  the  vesicular  murmurs  in 
the  afflicted  portion  either  diminished  or  ceased  entirely,  or  were 
succeeded  by  a  brushing  noise  “  fremitus  ”  corresponding  in  time 
with  the  movements  of  either  the  lungs  or  heart.  In  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  the  respiration  was  indistinct  at  one  time,  tubular  at 
another,  and  in  the  portions  which  were  still  intact  it  was  supple¬ 
mentary.  The  complication  with  pleuritis  pericarditis  and  the 
various  changes  and  conditions  of  the  parenchimatose  infiltra¬ 
tions  causes,  as  is  known,  characteristic  acoustic  sounds,  of  which 
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it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  special  description,  since  they  do  not 
vary  from  sporadic  cases.  The  result  of  the  percussion  is  omitted 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  number  of  respirations  varied  from  24  to  60.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  tension  gave  way  to  a  relaxity  as  soon  as  exudation 
took  place,  indicated  by  increased  action  of  ribs  and  flanks.  If 
hydrothorax  was  developing  this  phenomenon  was  very  obvious 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day.  The  breathing  then  became 
emphysematous.  The  thoracic  organs  were  intercepted  in  their 
functions  by  serous  fibrinous  exudation,  manifested  by  the  funnel- 
shaped  expansion  of  nostrils,  oedematous  tumefaction  of  limbs, 
sternum,  abdomen  and  extremities,  and  the  shapeless  alimentary 
evacuations,  which  in  the  beginning  were  usually  dry,  tough, 
glossy  and  sometimes  coated. 

On  examining  the  heart’s  action,  its  beats  were  found  rather 
feeble,  and  in  the  stage  of  convalesence  often  intermittent.  The 
pulse  also  lacked  energy  and  was  most  frequent  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  day,  generally  recording  56  to  80.  Those  with  90 
and  over  had  scarcely  any  chance  of  recovery.  Concomitent 
symptoms,  current  in  one  or  the  other,  were  a  paresis-like  inca¬ 
pacity  of  controlling  locomotion,  unusual  stupidity,  dullness,  poly¬ 
dipsia,  profuse  diuresis,  enteralgia  and  frequent  lying  down, 
though  apparently  resting  comfortably.  Notwithstanding  the 
unfavorable  aspect  some  of  these  patients  presented,  all  of  them 
made  a  good  recovery. 

Post  Mortem  Examination. — Time  would  not  permit  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  post  mortem  examination  on  them  all,  but  those  that  were 
examined  revealed  in  general  a  combination  of  parenchimatous 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  partial  hepatisation,  suppuration,  anaemia, 
and  profuse  effusion  of  serum  and  plastic  exudation,  completely 
covering  visceras  and  other  surfaces,  etc. . 

Of  forty-six  recorded  bilateral  cases,  eighteen  died  wtili  hydro¬ 
thorax.  Twenty-four  were  operated  upon,  six  of  which  recovered. 

I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  specific  causes  ;  those  already 
known  were  only  now  and  then  suitable  to  the  case.  The  much 
abused  cold  could  not  be  held  accountable  in  hardly  any  of  these 
instances,  for  frequently  horses  were  found  sick  after  several 
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days  or  weeks  rest,  not  having  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  or 
any  other  causes  sufficient  to  produce  such  a  morbid  condition. 

The  sneaking  entry  and  uniform  course  of  this  disorder,  its 
appearance  in  localities  where  no  infection  or  contagion  by  others 
could  be  traced,  warrants  me  in  believing  that  it  must  have  its 
origin  in  the  same  source  as  diseases  for  which  miasmatic  agents 
are  conceded  as  bein^  the  instigators. 

A  very  plausible  view  pertaining  to  the  genesis  of  lung  fever 
is  offered  by  an  eminent  medical  pathologist,  who  claims  that  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  is  a  general  blood  poisoning  disease,  and 
that  the  deposit  of  the  morbid  agents  into  the  lungs  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  secondary  and  not  as  a  primary  process,  etc. 
He  furnishes  exemplary  evidence  to  substantiate  these  and  other 
convincing  assertions. 

That  there  is  an  incongruity  of  the  elementary  constituents  of 
the  blood  present  when  the  attack  sets  in,  leaves  no  doubt  in  my 
mind.  But  how  this  condition  is  brought  about,  whether  by 
microscopic  organisms,  or  imperfect  functions  of  one  or  more  of 
the  cardinal  organs,  is  not  quite  clear  to  me. 

As  long  as  the  affection  was  limited  to  one  lobe  prognosis  was 
favorable,  but  when  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  other,  which 
usually  took  place  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  grave  omen  owing  to  its  hydropsical  tendency.  The 
gangrenous  smell  of  the  expirum  in  some  cases  required  the 
greatest  caution  in  the  prognosis,  as  the  alarming  symptoms  may 
sometimes  subside  and  the  case  take  an  unexpected  favorable  turn. 

Treatment. — Venesection  was  never  resorted  to,  the  character 
of  the  disease  seeming  to  forbid  such  procedure,  though  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  see  it  carried  out  without  changing  the  course  very  obvi¬ 
ously.  The  internal  remedies  employed,  more  or  less,  were  tinct. 
or  fld.  extr.  verat-virid.,  40  grs.  to  3  i  per  dose,  given  three  to 
eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  spts.  niter  dule.,  3  vj, 
tinct.  lobelia  3  ij»  and  dilnt.  sucei.  liquirit  §  ss,  injected  into  the 
mouth  by  means  of  a  half  ounce  syringe,  and  continued  with  the 
same  treatment  until  a  perceptible  reduction  of  fever  was  noticed. 
In  individual  cases  the  fld.  extr.  verat-virid.  caused  retching,  when 
the  dose  was  reduced.  In  diarrhoea  and  diabetes,  parese,  or  gen- 
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eral  apathy,  tinct.  opii.,  simple,  tinct.  cinchona,  tinct.  nnx  vomica, 
or  whiskey.  In  total  aversion  to  food  and  nourishing  beverage, 
an  enema  of  whiskey,  eggs  and  milk  was  given.  In  exceptional 
cases  purgatives  were  administered  ;  one-half  to  two  third  doses 
of  any  of  the  usual  laxatives  were  sufficient  to  restore  the  slug- 
glish  peristaltic  in  the  alimentary  tract.  To  facilitate  expectora¬ 
tion  ammon.  muriat  inwardly,  and  inhalation  of  water  vapors  were 
resorted  to.  Diureties  and  diaphoretics  were  brought  into  action 
when  pleuritic  exudation  was  suspected,  among  which  was  fid. 
extr.  jaborandi,  §ij  per  dose,  with  an  infusion  of  juniper,  ad^ 
ministered  for  three  days  in  succession,  without  producing  any 
sweating ;  nor  did  pilocarpine  1^  grs.,  given  hypodermically  to 
one  patient,  produce  that  effect,  but  caused  profuse  salivation, 
dyspnce,  coughing,  frequent  defecation,  etc.  The  excitement 
was  intense,  but  the  pathological  condition  was  unconquerable,  as 
the  obduction  revealed  a  few  days  later.  Pericardic  complica¬ 
tions,  nearly  always  present,  prevented  me  from  experimenting 
with  the  pilocarpine  any  further.  Ole.  terebinth  never  failed  to 
stimulate  the  urinary  organs. 

Though  this  operation  does  not  prove  successful  very  often,  I 
had  recourse  to  thoracenthesis  as  soon  as  I  was  convinced  of  the 
presence  of  hydrothorax,  for  at  this  stage  I  put  but  little  faith  in 
tonics  and  diuretics.  To  disregard  this  technical  performance 
wholly  is  censurable,  even  if  we  knew  in  advance  that  the  result 
would  be  but  a  palliative  one.  By  all  means  operate  before  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  upon  the  lungs  and  heart  inflicts  irredeem¬ 
able  damage.  It  is  not  necessary  to  withdraw  the  whole  con¬ 
tents,  as  most  of  our  authors  assert.  Should  any  diagnostic  un¬ 
certainty  exist,  the  exploring  trocar  will  clear  up  all  doubts. 

My  modus  operandi  still  consists  in  the  old-fashioned  one;  a 
trocar  with  a  caliber  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  After  parting  the  skin  with  a  bistourie,  the  trocar  is  care¬ 
fully  introduced  into  the  chest  two  or  three  inches  deep,  where¬ 
upon  the  liquid  will  flow  immediately  after  the  withdrawing  of 
the  stillet.  Should  the  flow  cease  instantly,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  a  flexible  catheter  is  put  through  the  canulse,  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  flow  again.  For  full  and  methodic  description  of  the 
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operation  refer  to  Prof.  Williams’  Principle  and  Practice  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine,  or  Prof  liering’s  Operationslehre. 

The  more  modern  apparatus  for  evacuating  the  thoracic  cavity 
is  the  aspirator,  which  has  become  indispensable  in  human  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
differ  in  regard  to  its  merits  in  extracting  the  serous  exudation 
concealed  in  the  cavuum  thoracis.  Notwithstanding  its  commend¬ 
able  quality  of  preventing  the  penetration  of  atmosphere  into  the 
chest,  different  reports  in  medical  literature  show  that  the  con¬ 
tents  were  found  purulent  in  the  second  aspiration.  But  I  have 
already  met  with  the  turbid  quality  and  foetid  smell  at  the  first 
operation,  while  in  other  cases  tapped  three  to  four  times, 
whereby  the  entering  of  air  (more  or  less)  by  the  old  modus  oper- 
andi  cannot  be  prevented,  the  liberated  liquid  presented  no  other 
change  than  a  sanguinolent  color;  consequently,  the  so  much 
dreaded  contact  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  incarcerated  serum 
is  not  alone  to  be  blamed  for  this  change,  and  even  if  it  should 
be  found  in  a  state  of  approaching  purulency,  the  chances  for 
recovery  are  not  hopeless.  As  an  example,  I  will  cite  the  follow¬ 
ing  case :  I  withdrew  from  a  seven  year  old,  tolerably  well  kept 
horse,  about  thirty-five  pints  slightly  foetid  smelling  whitish 
serum  ;  two  days  later  a  purulent  foetid  smelling  discharge  from 
the  nose  took  place.  Before  hydro  thorax  set  in,  he  received  the 
buccal  injection  mentioned  above,  and  now  carbolic  acid,  3  ij  and 
infus.  juniper  twice  per  day.  After  the  gangrene  smell  subsided 
milk  and  gin  were  given  him  twice  per  day,  for  a  week  or  more, 
until  his  appetite  returned.  One  month’s  pasturing  was  sufficient 
to  restore  him  to  health,  which  was  the  tenth  week  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  illness. 

The  question,  whether  my  operative  procedure  might  not  have 
been  crowned  with  better  success  by  using  the  aspirator  invented 
principally  for  this  purpose,  I  intend  to  solve  [in  the  future,  an¬ 
imated  greatly  by  two  interesting  and  instructive  clinical  reports, 
one  entitled  “  The  value  of  thoracenthese  in  saving  life  by  re¬ 
moving  pleuritic  exudations”  in  the  Thierarztlichen  Jahrbilcher , 
by  the  late  Prof.  Falke,  third  vol.,  1880,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
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G.  Fleming,  entitled  “  Pleuritis  Purulenta,”  in  the  Veterinary 
Journal ,  April,  1880. 

N.B. — At  present  some  changes  in  the  nature  of  this  disease 
have  taken  place.  Although  occurring  less  frequently  than  in 
former  years,  the  bilateral  cases  are  turning  up  in  proportion  to 
the  unilateral  ones,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction  the  majority  of 
cases  terminate  in  recovery. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE  AND 

EDUCATION. 

By  W.  H.  Hoskins,  D.V.S. 

(Paper  read  before  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association.) 

— 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — 

The  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Education  beg  leave  to 
offer  you  these  remarks,  as  their  report.  Since  our  last  meeting  in 
Boston,  they  have  been  diligent  in  garnering  information  from 
many  sources,  and  hnd  the  past  six  months  fraught  with  changes  of 
a  good  character  in  the  forward  movement  of  our  profession. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  91  graduates  from  veter¬ 
inary  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  over  400 
students  have  attended  these  schools  during  the  past  year.  Aside 
from  these  a  large  number  of  young  men  have  attended  the 
courses  of  veterinary  instruction  at  Cornell,  Lansing,  and  several 
other  schools  which  have  established  veterinary  chairs.  The  com¬ 
ing  collegiate  year  promises  a  larger  body  of  students  than  any 
year  in  the  history  of  science  on  this  side  of  the  water.  During 
the  present  year  the  American,  the  New  York,  the  Montreal,  the 
Toronto,  the  Harvard,  the  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  European  schools,  will  be 
working  zealously  in  our  field  for  the  sending  forth  of  veterinary 
practitioners ;  and  who  can  estimate  the  scope  and  extent  of  their 
work  in  our  midst.  While  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  of  these 
schools  can  be  a  positive  scientific  success,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  should  become  our  duty  as  a  national  association  to  watch 
carefully,  zealously  and  earnestly  their  every  movement,  giving  our 
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earnest  support  to  their  every  advanced  step  toward  an  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  our  profession :  alike  the  laying  firmly  of  our 
voice  and  hand  of  censure  and  just  criticism,  on  any  of  their 
movements  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonor  our  calling. 
The  present  collegiate  year  will  witness  the  advent  of  the  largest 
body  of  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  workers  in  our  calling,  and  It 
behooves  us,  fellow  members,  to  look  forward  to  a  higher  standard 
of  admission  to  our  Association.  These  schools,  I  am  convinced, 
are  not  all  the  growth  of  necessity,  but  of  a  mushroom  character, 
and  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  gain  national  or  state 
notoriety,  from  the  position  of  a  place  and  honor  accorded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  in  their  respective  faculties.  The  failure 
of  our  national  government  to  recognize  any  of  the  professions  in  a 
national  way,  or  to  adopt  a  national  standard,  makes  it  the  work 
of  this  Association  to  establish  a  standard  of  excellence  that  shall 
impress  upon  our  country  a  high  regard  for  our  labors,  and  make 
it  an  honor  to  be  desired  by  every  qualified  practitioner  to  gain 
an  entrance  into  its  ranks.  The  scope  of  our  country  may  in  the 
future  require  a  division  of  our  Association,  but  this  will  not  ne¬ 
cessitate  any  difference  in  standard  of  excellence.  We  have  lived 
already  to  see  the  misuse  in  several  marked  instances  of  powers 
conveyed  to  corporate  bodies  of  fitting  men  for  the  profession ; 
and  noted  with  profound  regret  the  long  range  of  difference  in 
the  individual  requirements  of  these  institutions  of  learning. 
With  some  the  only  apparent  requisite  seemed  a  stated  length  of 
time  within  their  walls,  or  a  given  amount  of  money ;  while  the 
range  of  knowledge  seemed  a  secondary  consideration.  Boasting 
of  their  large  number  of  graduates,  as  well  as  students,  has  seemed 
the  highest  aim  of  some  schools,  and  a  low  sum  for  tuition  and 
other  similar  encouraging  features  has  called  into  our  profession 
many  totally  unfitted  members.  Infancy,  my  fellow  members,  is 
the  season  for  bending  and  directing  our  efforts  toward  rectifying 
these  grave  evils,  and  in  this  regard  I  would  suggest  a  convention 
of  the  faculties  of  ail  our  veterinary  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  that  a  mutual  and  single  standard  of  excellence  might 
be  discussed  and,  I  hope,  adopted.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  veterinary  schools,  with  one  or  two  chairs  filled  by  veter- 
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inary  practitioners  and  graduates,  the  remainder  by  graduates  of 
human  medicine,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  fitting  of  students 
for  practical  work  in  our  calling.  The  exacting  demand  of  a 
growing  nation  like  America  seems  hardly  willing  yet  to  find  a 
place  for  veterinary  theorists  in  the  ranks,  but  demand  positive 
results  with  a  practical  and  definite  face  upon  them,  to  win  them 
as  supporters.  The  branches  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics, 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  anatomy,  theory  and  practice  for  all  the 
classes  of  animals,  over  which  we  exercise  a  rigid  care,  are  not 
such  as  can  be  properly  filled,  save  only  by  veterinary  graduates 
and  practitioners,  and  each  of  them  is  wide  enough  to  demand 
the  whole  labors  of  individual  members.  If  schools  are  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  forth  men  with  a  large  range  of  storage 
knowledge,  impractical  and  to  a  large  degree  useless,  then  strong 
becomes  the  reasoning  of  those  who  have  secured  their  knowledge 
by  hard  knocks,  with  a  foundation  of  good  common  sense  judg¬ 
ment  ;  potent  becomes  their  power  in  many  ways,  for  success  is 
seldom  questioned  of  its  means,  while  their  blunders  are  excused 
and  mitigated  because  of  the  paucity  of  opportunities  afforded  them 
in  their  education;  while  on  the  other  hand  our  failures  bring 
us  much  severe  criticism,  and  in  a  great  measure  justly  too,  for 
the  power  we  claimed  to  have  gained  through  the  channels  by 
which  we  secured  our  education,  but  when  the  latter  are  shallow 
and  superficial,  we  are  perplexed  to  find  a  fair  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  cutting  thrust  of  unlicensed  criticism. 

A  wise  and  well  timed  suggestion  was  made  some  time  ago 
by  one  of  our  esteemed  and  revered  members,  when  he  proposed 
a  National  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
various  veterinary  colleges  and  schools.  I  deem  it  worthy  of  our 
consideration  here  to-day,  and  would  suggest  the  appointing  of  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  expediency  of  such  a  body,  to 
report  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  profession  in  general  on 
this  all-important  subject  at  a  future  meeting. 

Since  our  'last  meeting,  the  bill  that  rested  before  Congress 
for  the  suppressien  of  contagious  diseases  has  become  a  reality, 
and  a  large  corps  of  efficient  men  are  now  laboring  in  affected 
localities  for  the  rooting  out  of  these  threatened  calamities.  But 
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eleventh  hour  vigilance  has  resulted  in  the  stamping  upon  our 
western  herds  a  disease  whose  ravages  are  calamities  and  far 
reaching  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Had  the  warnings  of  this 
Association  been  accepted  years  ago,  our  veterinary  sanitary  police 
would  have  averted  this  danger,  and  made  our  western  territory 
the  greatest  positive  source  of  wealth  of  our  nation,  in  maintaining 
a  class  of  animals  from  whose  limits  the  civilized  world  have 
looked  for  a  partial  sustenance.  The  narrow  views  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  national  legislators,  whose  greatest  ambition 
during  their  first  term  was  to  plan  for  a  second  one,  by  securing 
for  the  creeks  and  rivulets  a  share  of  the  gigantic  appropriations 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  or  by  securing  an  appropri¬ 
ation  for  their  town  or  borough  to  build  a  post-office,  that  had 
not  a  single  shadow  of  excuse  as  a  necessity,  and  their  second 
term  was  for  the  purpose  of  lining  their  own  pockets  with  the 
ill  gotten  spoils  of  the  most  profligate  government  in  the  world  ; 
while  the  grave  questions  that  imperil  our  people  as  a  nation  of 
power,  were  flagrantly  overlooked  or  turned  aside.  The  influence 
and  bearing  the  outbreak  may  have  on  our  greatest  and  truest 
wealth  cannot  be  estimated,  but  to-day  clouds  are  gathering  over 
the  nations  of  Europe,  that  threaten  to  endanger  this  most 
prominent  interest  of  the  United  States.  While  it  is  yet  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  I  trust  that  efforts  will  be  made  and  encouraged 
by  this  Association  in  making  it  a  barrier  for  the  great  western 
reserve,  for,  should  it  ever  reach  there,  America  has  not  money 
or  means  large  enough  to  eradicate  it,  and  it  must  then  become 
a  national  scourge. 

o 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  formation  of  State 
Veterinary  Associations.  Much  has  been  done  on  the  part  of 
qualified  members  of  the  profession  to  belittle  and  discourage 
the  efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  make  them  valuable  and  per¬ 
manent  institutions.  Directly  and  indirectly  have  these  influ¬ 
ences  found  expression  in  dissuading  members  from  joining  them. 
Few  have  been  the  arguments  advanced  why  such  a  position  was 
assumed,  and  of  these  scarce  one  has  failed  but  to  fall  powerless 
of  its  own  weight.  These  associations  are  and  should  be  the 
recognized  authority  on  veterinary  subjects  in  every  State,  and 
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being  looked  upon  by  the  laity  as  the  representative  body  of  the 
profession  will  no  doubt  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  States  where 
they  exist.  While  I  do  not  uphold  or  commend  much  of  the 
work  brought  out  by  these  associations,  nor  do  I  approve  of 
their  aims  and  efforts  in  certain  respects,  still  where  they  have 
faltered  and  gone  astray,  I  charge  the  responsibility  upon  those 
to  whom  it  belongs,  and  that  is  upon  the  regular  members  of  our 
calling,  and  I  am  here  to  defend  to-day  the  necessity,  usefulness, 
powers  and  achievements  of  these  associations,  when  kept  within 
the  proper  bounds.  Alike,  1  am  here  to  condemn  the  one  main 
argument  offered  by  opponents  of  these  associations  ;  that  they 
are  not  strong  enough  in  numbers  in  individual  States  to  form 
such  organizations.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  -3,000 
practitioners  in  the  United  States  ;  over  1,000  qualified  members, 
being  an  average  of  25  to  each  State.  I  care  not  if  your  number 
is  less  than  30  ;  I  care  not  if  your  number  is  less  than  20,  or  even 
10  ;  the  labors  of  ten  zealous  and  earnest  men  closely  banded 
together  are  capable  of  accomplishing  much,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  less  than  this  number  compose  the  active  workers  of 
almost  every  veterinary  association  in  this(  country.  When  you 
realize  and  think  of  the  importance  given  to  these  associations 
by  the  press  of  the  various  States,  you  will  alike  realize  why, 
fellow  members,  you  should  identify  yourselves  with  them.  You 
should  be  a  component  part  of  these  bodies  to  first  control  and 
guide  them,  and  I  claim  that  it  was  possible  for  a  few  resolute 
men  to  have  gone  into  these  bodies  and  directed  them,  but  by 
your  indifference  and  denied  support  you  keep  out  so  long  that 
some  of  them  have  gotten  beyond  your  control  now.  Your  first 
efforts  should  have  been  to  have  elected  the  prominent  officers 
and  in  your  battle  you  would  have  found  this  a  fair  test  of  your 
strength.  Failing  in  this  you  could  have  waged  your  battle  on 
the  Board  of  Censors,  the  real  governing  body  ;  composed  of 
five  members,  you  certainly  could  have  secured  a  ruling  or  at 
least  a  working  majority ;  from  here  you  could  have  marked  out 
your  field  of  labor,  not  by  accepting  a  cut  and  dried  set  of  rules, 
but  by  distinctly  stating  who  and  how  members  should  be 
admitted.  In  my  own  State,  that  of  Pennsylvania,  we  admit 
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graduates  of  recognized  colleges  only  without  examination,  they 
presenting  their  diplomas  or  being  duly  qualified  for  by  another 
member.  All  others  are  only  permitted  to  come  before  the 
Board  of  Censors,  often  having  been  in  practice  for  ten  conse¬ 
cutive  years  ;  where  a  liberal  examination  is  given,  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  as  Chairman  that  the  most  exacting  members 
of  the  Board  are  the  minority,  or  self-made  men.  After  a  year’s 
labor  you  may  find  some  objectionable  members,  and  these  may 
be  removed  from  your  association  in  one  of  many  ways  ;  either 
by  expulsion,  a  petition  for  resignation,  or  the  discussion  and 
adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics,  and  it  will  go  to  show  the 
earnestness  of  self-made  men,  when  I  note  here  that  at  our  last 
meeting  the  resignation  of  one  of  our  members  was  received  as 
a  result  of  a  petition  sent  him,  but  when  brought  before  the 
meeting,  one  of  our  self-made  men  moved  to  lay  the  same  on  the 
table  and  to  my  surprise,  only  two  members  stood  up  with  me  to 
receive  his  resignation.  Following  this  a  motion  emanating  from 
the  same  source  moved  to  expel  the  member,  and  a  vote  being 
called  for,  every  member  in  the  meeting  rose. 

The  work  of  these  associations  is  a  vast  one.  The  first  is  to 
complete  your  organization  all  over  your  State,  following  this  by 
cnltivating  a  better  fraternal  feeling,  and  remember,  fellow  mem¬ 
bers,  what  I  have  to  say,  that  you  will  find  among  your  self-made 
members  many  very  able  practitioners,  men  who  are  honored  and 
respected  in  their  homes  and  fields  of  labor  ;  men  who  by  years 
of  hard  knocks,  associated  with  good  careful  judgment,  or  who 
absorbed  the  best  opportunities  then  offered,  when  they  entered 
practice,  are  more  successful  practitioners  than  college  bred 
laborers.  Among  them  you  will  find  men  whose  whole  lives 
-have  been  spent  by  the  fireside  or  bedside  of  their  patients  in 
earnest  thought  and  study  over  their  labors.  These  men  are  an 
honor  and  a  credit  to  the  profession,  and  deserve  much  commen¬ 
dation,  for  the  methods  of  empiricism  so  popular  they  have 
utterly  scorned,  without  the  safeguards  and  support  as  well  as 
guidance  of  an  association.  And  as  practical  results  are  what 
are  exacted  from  us  as  practitioners,  in  this  line  you  will  find 
many  of  these  superior  to  us,  who  have  garnered  our  education 
from  veterinary  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  securing  of  State  laws  to  govern  the  practice  of  veter¬ 
inary  surgery  is  an  early  movement  to  be  encouraged,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  without  the  aid  and  interest  as  well  as  zealous 
efforts  of  these  men,  your  attempt  to  secure  the  same  will  be 
ineffectual.  '  You  can  formulate  a  bill  that  will  bring  two-thirds 
of  these  men  to  your  support,  and  such  a  one  as  will  be  accept¬ 
able  and  gladly  welcomed  by  every  qualified  practitioner.  You 
will  find  among  your  most  regular  attendants  these  men  who  are 
anxious  to  learn  and  who  act  as  watch-dogs  in  every  movement  in 
their  locality  of  a  professional  character  ;  thus  you  are  able  to 
secure  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  matters  in  your  State  per¬ 
taining  to  your  calling.  The  value  of  this  cannot  be  estimated. 
Popular  fallacies,  ignorant  and  crude  ideas,  are  what  to-day  de¬ 
grade  our  profession  more  than  anything  else,  and  have  led  to 
many  futile  attempts  to  secur  laws  of  a  proper  character,  for 
the  intelligent  management  of  our  contagious  diseases,  etc.  By 
bringing  these  men  together  and  discussing  these  popular  points, 
and  dealing  less  in  the  abstract  theories  of  physiological  research, 
etc.,  etc.,  you  will  convince  these  men  of  their  errors,  and  wipe 
out  many  popular  fallacies,  as  well  as  silencing  those  or  making 
them  more  guarded  in  their  expression,  all  of  which  will  redound 
to  a  higher  and  more  exalted  standard  of  your  profession. 

The  moulding  of  popular  opinion  finds  a  useful  place  here, 
and  careful  and  wise  efforts  of  the  qualified  members  will  find  a 
hundred  channels  to  penetrate  and  impress,  which  without  your 
association  would  long  be  localized  in  their  force  and  value.  To 
this  association  there  should  be  delegates  regularly  sent,  to  make 
grander  and  more  powerful,  as  well  as  wideu  the  scope  of  use¬ 
fulness  we  should  represent.  But  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to 
further  enumerate  the  useful  labors  for  such  associations,  as  time 
will  not  permit,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  answer  in  argument 
any  questions,  etc.,  that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  this  report. 
Only  one  more  point  will  I  revert  to  in  this  direction,  and  that 
is  to  say  that  calumny,  cutting  thrusts  of  criticism  and  the  belit¬ 
tling  of  humble  but  honest  efforts  will  never  elevate  or  place 
your  profession  on  the  high  plane  we  all  hope  it  may  eventually 
occupy,  but  will  belittle  and  degrade  your  own  position  in  the 
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opinion  of  your  own  constituents,  as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  at  large. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  New  Jersey  State  Veterinary 
Association  has  been  organized  and  is  equipping  itself  for  much 
useful  work  in  the  future.  The  association  formed  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  destined  to  become  a  powerful  one  in  that  State  and  will 
no  doubt,  in  the  high  rank  of  education  she  claims  in  all  her  pro¬ 
fessions  and  occupations,  soon  show  forth  on  her  statutes  a  good 
law  governing  the  practice  of  the  profession  there.  She  has  able 
workers  in  her  ranks  and  I  trust  they  will  individually  feel  the 
responsibility  resting  on  them,  toward  the  profession  at  large. 
An  association  has  been  found  in  Missouri,  but  is  yet  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  intelligently  of  its 
scope  of  work  and  promised  usefulness. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  support  and  mark  of  disappro¬ 
bation  placed  on  these  associations  by  qualified  practitioners,  we 
are  confronted  to-day  with  two  associations  claming  a  national 
character,  and  what  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  can  be 
hardly  foreseen.  Expressing  my  own  personal  opinion,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  the  one  recently  formed  may  be  dissolved, 
by  a  liberal  and  earnest  movement  on  the  part  of  this  Association. 
I  am  ready  to-day,  if  given  the  required  power,  I  think,  to  bring 
to  this  association  the  support  of  our  organization  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  wisely  directed  efforts  I  think  will  be  able  to  win 
the  others  ;  by  accomplishing  this  you  will  withdraw  the  base 
upon  which  the  second  Association  rests,  and  collapse  must  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  its  career.  In  this  respect,  I  suggest,  fellow 
members,  the  appointing  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  these  Asso¬ 
ciations  or  the  representative  members  of  the  same,  toward  a 
consolidation  by  representatives  with  this  Association. 

During  the  past  year  or  more,  many  State  Agricultural 
Societies  and  Granges  have  been  securing  veterinary  practitioners 
to  deliver  plain  talks  and  lectures  on  emergencies  and  slight 
cases,  that  the  surgeon  may  be  assisted  and  saved  many  useless 
points  in  slightly  indisposed  cases.  This  form  of  work  is  to  be 
encouraged,  for  it  will  bring  a  greater  amount  of  work  to  the 
surgeon,  as  well  as  stimulate  dormant  interests  among  those  who 
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most  need  real  scientific  aid,  and  no  doubt  will  bring  many  new 
and  efficient  workers  into  the  profession.  This  also  will  tend  to 
exterminate  many  ignorant  beliefs,  such  as  “  hollow  horn,” 
“  wolf  in  the  tail,”  and  other  and  greater  absurdities.  In  this 
connection  I  also  note  that  the  lectures  on  veterinary  science  at 
agricultural  colleges  are  becoming  a  compulsory  course  and  where 
it  is  still  an  elective  study,  is  being  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  classes. 

The  recent  investigations  into  the  nature  of  that  most 
horrible  form  of  disease,  hydrophobia,  by  that  wonderful  inves¬ 
tigator  Prof.  Pasteur,  whose  labors  in  the  lines  of  original 
research  have  astounded  the  world,  and  won  for  him  the  most 
sacred  homage  of  any  living  being,  are  such  that  merit  our  pro- 
foundest  gratitude,  and  it  would  seem  fitting  for  us  here  to  place 
his  name  at  the  top  of  the  honorable  of  our  association,  that 
another  link,  the  highest  we  possess,  may  be  added  to  the  chain  of 
glory  now  encircling  his  powers,  from  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
In  his  successful  separation  of  the  active  agent  producing  this 
much  dreaded  affliction,  and  the  cultivation  and  final  detei- 
mination  of  the  same  to  a  point  where  it  by  inoculation  so 
stamps  the  tissues  of  those  animals,  with  a  freedom  from  con¬ 
tracting  the  same,  is  a  step  that  makes  us  feel  like  bowing  our 
heads  in  profound  respect  and  admiration  to  the  wisdom  and 
powers  of  intellect  of  this  wonderful  man.  It  makes  it  possible 
that  in  future  years  we  may  be  made  free  from  the  possibility 
almost  of  many  of  these  calamitous  and  awful  afflictions. 

The  proven  identity  of  the  bacilli  of  human  and  animal  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  the  positive  method  now  of  diagnosing  the  same,  is 
a  remarkable  revelation,  and  wins  for  those  deep  searchers  in  these 
heretofore  mysteries  our  profound  thanks.  One  by  one  these 
ravaging  scourges  are  being  well  delineated,  in  their  nature,  form 
and  power,  and  the  already  written  volumes  on  the  same  warrant 
a  belief  in  an  early  solution  of  the  means  of  handling  and  less¬ 
ening  their  former  fatality  and  direful  results.  And  what  with 
these  astounding  results,  and  the  rapid  advances  in  every  other 
line  of  reasoning  intelligence,  the  present  generation  of  scientists 
are  destined  to  heights  of  power  and  lucid  reasoning  that  enst 
in  shadow  the  philosophers  and  scientists  of  the  dead  worlds. 
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Ilj  conclusion,  fellow  members,  I  would  refer  to  the  labors  of 
one  of  our  fellow  members,  who  within  the  past  year  has 
separated,  cultivated  and  made  many  valuable  discoveries,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  contagious  principle  of  pleuro-pneutnonia.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  him  present  here,  that  his  pathological  re¬ 
searches  might  have  been  shown  us. 

And  now,  hoping  that  our  labors  in  the  future  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  interests  and  nation  we  represent,  and  that  every  individ¬ 
ual  member  of  this  Association  will  feel  the  weight  of  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  upon  him,  and  be  up  and  doing,  I  submit  these  re¬ 
marks  to  your  will  and  pleasure. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.,  16,  1884. 


EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEVER, 

A  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS  OF  HORSES. 

By  James  Albright,  Y.S. 

General  History  of  the  Disease. — This  species  of  disease  is 
usually  more  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following  a  wet 
and  cold  heavy  damp  air,  one  day  cold,  next  day  hot.  By  some 
it  is  thought  to  be  contagious;  I  do  not  think  it  is  contagious,  or 
is  produced  by  a  parasite,  but  is  simply  caused  by  too  sudden 
changes  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  animal 
is  changing  his  winter  coat  of  hair  for  his  summer  coat.  While 
the  animal  is  undergoing  this  change  the  pores  are  more  open,  and 
the  system  is  therefore  more  subject  to  disease.  The  animal 
has  not  done  much  through  the  winter  months.  Taking  these  sev¬ 
eral  causes,  no  wonder  that  they  take  bad  colds.  Sometimes,  a 
great  many  times,  if  a  little  care  were  taken,  the  animal  would 
not  get  affected  very  badly  with  the  disease  ;  but  the  animal  takes 
a  trilling  cold,  and  the  owner  thinks  it  will  not  amount  to  much, 
so  he  does  not  render  any  medical  aid,  and  the  disease  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  hard  work  and  exposure ;  getting  wet,  worked  until 
warm,  left  standing  in  rain  and  cold  winds  to  suddenly  check 
the  perspiration.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  usage  we  will  have 
in  this  kind  of  disease  in  its  worst  form  and  very  difficult  to  treat. 
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The  animal  generally  dies  of  high  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  A  great  many  times,  if  not  killed  in  the  commencement 
of  the  inflammation,  they  will  linger  a  long  while,  and  dropsy 
of  the  chest  will  put  an  end  to  the  animal. 

The  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  most  generally  laid  to 
the  medical  attendant’s  medicine,  or  he  did  not  understand  the 
case.  They  do  not  think  how  the  animal  was  exposed,  or  the 
disease  was  working  on  the  system  for  some  time  before  any 
medical  aid  was  called  in  to  see  the  patient. 

I  lost  a  horse  this  spring  from  this  disease.  When  I  was 
called  by  the  owner  to  see  the  case  he  said,  “  I  was  working  my 
horse  some  days  before  in  the  three  horse  plow ;  a  rain  came  np 
when  I  was  plowing  ;  I  did  not  go  to  the  barn  right  away  with 
the  horses ;  they  were  warm  and  got  wet ;  next  day  he  com¬ 
menced  to  cough  very  bad.  For  two  days  before  calling  you,  he 
coughed  so  I  thought  he  would  choke.”  On  examination  I  found 
the  top  of  the  wind  pipe  very  sore,  and  the  lung  and  pleura  very 
badly  affected. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  made,  “I  have  two  or  three  horses 
or  colts  that  are  coughing  very  bad,  and  do  not  eat ;  if  they  do  not 
soon  get  better  I  will  call  on  you  for  medical  treatment.”  If 
nature  begins  to  rally  the  animals  make  a  slight  recovery ;  but 
the  disease  is  stubborn  ;  it  does  not  entirely  leave  the  system  ;  it 
causes  a  thickening  in  the  membranes  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
the  animal  has  asthma  and  chronic  bronchitis;  which  is  produced 
in  thousands  of  horses  in  this  country. 

These  cases  could  almost  all  have  been  cured  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  affection.  Some  cases  that  have  been  treated  are 
left  the  same  by  being  worked  too  soon,  exposed  again  to  the 
former  influences  before  the  system  is  prepared  for  the  change, 
and  they  are  left  diseased  through  life. 

The  symptoms  vary  some  in  its  attack  upon  the  animal.  The 
first  usually  noticed  is  a  short  dry  cough;  next  the  animal  is  off 
his  feed,  seems  sore  in  turning  around,  slight  watery  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  mouth  hot  and  feverish,  breathing  heavy,  draw¬ 
ing  up  his  flanks.  The  animal  is  debilitating  rapidly  ;  the  parotid 
and  sub-maxillary  glands  somewhat  tumefied ;  the  head  of  the 
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animal  pointing  as  in  poll  evil  ;  does  not  like  to  have  his  throat 
handled ;  gulps  his  water ;  does  not  in  the  commencement  drink 
very  much;  some  days,  in  drinking,  the  water  runs  out  of  the 
nostrils;  the  ears  and  legs  do  not  get  so  cold  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  lungs;  in  bad  cases  the  pulse  increases  in  beat;  from 
the  start  the  animal  does  not  hang  his  head,  keeps  it  well 
up  ;  does  not  look  at  his  sides.  In  some  cases,  in  the  last  few  days 
of  the  disease,  all  the  organs  in  the  body  seem  affected ;  the 
brain,  bronchial  tubes,  lungs  and  kidneys ;  in  fact,  no  part  seems 
to  escape  the  inflammation. 

I  treat  the  case  the  way  the  animal  seems  affected  ;  external 
if  the  brain  seems  affected.  I  use  cold  water  over  that  organ ; 
if  the  lungs  and  pleura  seem  affected,  I  counter-irritate  the  side 
of  that  organ  ;  if  the  throat  is  very  sore,  I  counter-irritate  there. 
For  the  internal  treatment,  I  give  tr.  aconite  root  and  fid.  ext. 
belladonna  combined  in  medical  doses  every  four  hours ;  also  give 
tartar  emetic  with  minute  doses  of  aloes,  every  four  hours,  given 
alternately  with  the  aconite  and  belladonna.  When  the  animal 
has  made  a  decided  improvement  and  begins  to  lie  down,  I  use 
the  tartar  emetic  and  aloes  alone,  given  only  three  times  a  day. 
When  the  case  seems  out  of  danger  and  eats  well,  give  tonics  and 
stimulants  in  his  food.  If  the  disease  was  not  produced  by  too 
bad  exposure,  they  generally  make  a  good  recovery. 
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VETERINARY  FRAUDS. 

We  reprint  from  one  of  our  exchanges  an  article  with  the 
above  title,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  both  the  public  and 
the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

After  referring  to  the  necessity  which  is  making  itself  mani¬ 
fest,  for  the  cultivation  of  veterinary  medicine,  because  of  the 
important  part  it  is  called  to  play  in  the  interest  of  our  domestic 
animals,  the  writer  brings  forward  the  subject  of  the  organization 
of  private  veterinary  schools  and  their  necessary  consequences, 
viz.:  the  letting  loose  upon'  the  country  of  a  cloud  of  veterinary 
graduates,  with  the  influence  that  this  may  exert  because  of  the 
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issue  of  official  reports  signed  by  “V.S.,”  1).V.M,” — or,  perhaps 

half  the  balance  of  the  alphabet — and  urging  the  paramountimpor- 
tance  of  the  owner  of  such  a  title  being  worthy  of  the  right  to 
use  it,  together  with  the  danger  that  threatens  the  public  if  the 
education  given  at  such  private  schools  is  imperfect. 

Especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  these  points  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  writer  had  before  him  the  catalogue  of  an  institution 
which  offers  to  graduate  after  one  course  of  lectures  !  “Heaven,” 
says  he,  “  save  the  country  from  the  infliction  of  such  veterin¬ 
arians  !”  We  will  add,  “God  save  us  from  such  representatives 
of  our  profession.” 

Thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Rust  for  his  forcible  and  timely 
article  and  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  lays  the  evil 
before  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States.  We  can  only  re¬ 
gret  that  a  feeling  of  excessive  delicacy  has  not  allowed  him  to 
name  the  school  (!)  to  which  he  refers,  as  we  believe  that  places 
of  such  a  character  ought  to  be  publicly  known. 

There  are  organizations  in  some  of  our  States  that  are  known 
to  deliver  certificates  of  membership  to  men  who  are  often  un¬ 
worthy  of  it.  Such  certificates  are  exhibited  to  the  unsuspecting 
public  as  evidence  of  a  graduation,  and  they  are  often  granted  to 
parties  who  have  never  been  inside  of  a  veterinary  or  medical 
school.  These  are  bad  and  worthless,  and  the  people  at  large 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  accepting  them  as  an  evidence  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  they  are  not  worse  than  those  engraved  diplomas  of 
an  institution  which  offers  to  give,  after  one  course  of  lectures,  the 
certified  acknowledgment — by  a  number  of  so-called  professors — 
of  an  education  which  we  all  know  requires  years  of  hard  study 
to  obtain. 

The  public  exposure  of  such  so-called  colleges  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations  is  due  to  the  veterinary  profession,  to  those  who  intend 
to  enter  its  ranks,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 


SANITARY  VETERINARY  STATEMENTS. 

1884  has  passed  by,  and  we  can  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  veterinary  medicine,  compile  yearly  statistics 
of  contagious  diseases  as  correct  and  truthful  as  can  be  expected, 
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when  the  material  to  be  gathered  depends  upon  private  reports 
and  collections  of  facts,  and  the  willingness  to  make  them  public 
without  being  in  any  manner  constrained  by  higher  authority. 
Onr  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  calls  we  made  upon  them  some 
time  ago,  and  they  have  seen  how  we  submitted  to  the  profession 
at  large  the  statements  we  had  secured ;  but  these  were  only  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  last  semester  remains  to  be 
heard  from,  and  we  hope  that  every  member  of  the  profession — 
readers  of  our  paper  or  not — will  feel  it  his  duty  to  send  us  the 
necessary  information  to  complete  our  reports.  A  glance  at  the 
September  number  of  the  Review,  page  279,  will  show  the  dis¬ 
eases  upon  which  we  desire  information. 


ADDITION  TO  OUR  REGISTER  OF  REGULAR  GRADUATES. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  Howe,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  we 
are  able  to  record  the  name  of  John  Crotty  as  an  alumnus  of  the 
London  School.  The  example  of  Dr.  Howe  ought  to  be  followed 
by  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  observed  similar  omissions 
in  our  preceding  pages. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES. 


LUXATION  OF  THE  PATELLA  OF  SEVERAL  MONTHS’  STANDING- 
DIVISION  OF  THE  LONG  VASTUS  MUSCLE— RECOVERY. 

By  Dr.  J.  Ryder,  D.V.S.,  House  Surgeon  American  Veterinary 

College  Hospital. 

Description  and  History. — A  brown  stallion,  three  years  old, 
had  been  in  training  at  the  Long  Branch  race  ground,  when  about 
the  middle  of  May  he  was  found  in  his  stall  with  his  off  hind 
leg  extended  backwards,  unable  to  carry  it  forward,  moving  with 
great  difficulty.  When  the  door  of  his  stall  was  open,  he  fell 
down  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  regained  his  feet. 
A  veterinarian  was  called,  who  made  the  diagnosis  of  sprain  of 
the  anterior  tibial  muscles,  and  treated  him  as  such  until  the 
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end  of  July,  when  the  owner  had  him  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
an  ambulance. 

Condition  at  Admission. — The  animal  being  unable  to  back 
from  the  conveyance  in  which  he  was  moved,  was  turned  and 
led  out.  He  was  a  fine  looking  colt,  and  in  good  condition.  In 
walking,  he  carried  his  off  hind  leg  in  excessive  extension,  back¬ 
wards  first,  then  by  a  sudden  movement  in  abduction,  bringing  it 
forward  without  any  flexion  of  the  leg  below  the  coxo-femoral 
articulation.  The  muscles  of  the  anterior  crural  region,  and  espec¬ 
ially  the  fascia  lata,  seemed  atrophied.  Those  of  the  gluteal  were 
much  smaller  on  that  side.  As  the  animal  arrived  late  in  the 
evening,  he  was  placed  in  a  stall  and  left  until  the  next  morning 
for  more  careful  examination. 

On  the  29th,  he  was  with  difficulty  backed,  or  rather  pushed 
back  from  his  stall.  He  was  in  the  same  condition,  had  not  laid 
down  during  the  night.  The  off  leg  was  then  seized  by  an  assis¬ 
tant,  brought  well  forward,  and  held  in  that  position  while  by 
manipulations  and  pressure  upon  the  external  face  of  the  patella 
from  behind  forwards,  the  bone  was  felt  slipping  from  under 
the  hand,  and  with  a  sharp  cracking  sound  returned  to  its  place. 
The  leg  flexed  suddenly,  and  the  animal  led  forward  moved  freely 
with  perfect  flexion  of  the  stifle  joint:  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  ceased,  and  the  animal  had  made  but  two  or 
three  steps,  the  same  condition  returned,  of  extension  and  of  ina¬ 
bility  to  walk.  This  was  repeated  several  times  with  like  results. 

The  ordinary  simple  treatment  of  hot  fomentations  being  con¬ 
sidered  of  little  advantage  in  a  case  of  such  standing,  a  severe 
blister  was  applied  all  over  the  joint,  extending  a  good  distance 
all  around.  The  effects  of  the  application  seemed  to  be  at  first 
satisfactory*.  An  enormous  swelling  took  place  ;  the  scabs  of  the 
blister  formed  a  firm  bandage,  but  the  result  was  nevertheless 
negative.  No  improvement  was  obtained;  the  leg  remained  in 
the  same  condition,  perhaps  a  little  worse,  as  it  then  became  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  as 
had  been  done  at  first.  Having  been  allowed  to  walk  loose  in  a 
large  box  stall  to  wait  the  removal  of  the  scabs  of  the  blister,  he 
was  on  the  15th  of  August  returned  to  a  single  stall,  and  hobbles 
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were  placed  upon  the  legs  of  the  lateral  biped  ;  the  dislocation 
was  reduced,  and  though  he  was  kept  in  that  uncomfortable 
position  for  three  days,  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained. 

The  case  then  assumed  a  very  unfavorable  aspect.  The  leg 
was  becoming  excessively  atrophied,  the  animal  began  to  lose  flesh, 
his  appetite  became  poor,  and  everything  seemed  to  indicate  a 
failure  to  relieve  him. 

It  was  then  that  the  propriety  of  subcutaneous  myotomy  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  operation  carefully  thought  of  and  spoken  of 
to  the  owner,  was  at  last  decided  upon  and  performed  by  Dr. 
Liautard  on  the  9th  of  September.  Having  been  given  a  dose  of 
chloral  and  being  kept  under  restraint  with  a  twitch,  a  small  in¬ 
cision  was  made  at  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
biceps  femoris,  and  a  curved  blunt  bistoury  about  three  inches 
long  introduced  under  the  skin ;  when  its  sharp  edge  was  turned 
on  the  muscle  the  division  of  the  fibres  was  plainly  heard,  and 
when  the  muscle  was  thought  to  be  entirely  divided,  the  animal 
allowed  to  go,  the  patella  having  returned  at  once  to  its  position, 
to  be  followed  by  an  immediate  displacement.  After  waiting  a 
few  days  to  have  the  parts  healed,  which  they  did  with  little  sup¬ 
puration,  the  owner  was  notified  of  the  failure  of  the  operation, 
when,  being  undecided  as  to  what  course  to  pursue,  he  was  kept 
at  the  hospital. 

On  the  morning  of  September  27th,  when  the  groom  was  en¬ 
tering  his  stall  to  feed,  the  horse  made  a  sudden  turn,  slipped  and 
fell  down ;  he  rapidly  regained  his  feet,  was  up  in  a  moment,  and 
when  called  upon  to  move  was  found  moving  the  leg  with  perfect 
action,  walking  with  a  firm,  steady  step,  although  occasionally 
showing  a  slight  lancinating  pain  in  the  limb,  which  disappeared 
in  a  few  days.  He  was  exercised  every  day,  improving  rapidly 
in  form  as  well  as  in  action  until  the  14th  of  October,  when  he 
was  discharged  in  his  normal  condition. 

Remarks. —  Is  it  an  error,  when  considering  the  rapid  and 
unexpected  recovery,  to  suppose  that  the  division  of  the  muscle  at 
the  time  of  the  operation  was  imperfect,  but  was  completed  when 
the  animal  fell,  and  thus  confirming  the  propriety  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  such  long  standing? 
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FOREIGN  BODY  IN  NASAL  FOSSA. 

By  Frank  H.  Parsons,  D.Y.S. 

On  the  20th  nit.  1  was  called  upon  to  go  to  Livonia  Station, 
about  forty  miles  south  of  Rochester,  to  examine  a  horse  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Annis,  of  that  place. 

1  found  a  large  ten-year-old  gelding  which  the  owner  told  me 
had  been  discharging  large  quantities  of  a  very  foetid  matter  from 
the  right  nostril,  and  breathing  very  noisily,  in  fact  roaring  when¬ 
ever  moved  off  a  walk,  during  all  the  time  he  had  owned  him, 
some  four  or  live  months,  and  that  he  was  in  the  same  condition 
when  he  came  into  his  possession. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  face  but  close  to  the  median  line, 
and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  wing  of  nostril  to  eve,  was 
a  low  flat  tumor,  rather  irregular  in  outline,  about  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  standing  out  from  the  normal  line  of  the 
face  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  hard  and  bony 
to  the  touch. 

By  examination  per  nostril  I  found  that  the  fossa  was  almost 
completely  occluded,  I  being  able  to  And  only  one  small  passage, 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  my  finger,  leading  from  below  to 
above  the  tumor ;  here  also  the  tumor,  though  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  was  mostly  hard  and  bony. 

I  was  at  a  loss  for  a  correct  diagnosis,  but  knew  that  there 
was  something  there  that  most  come  out,  so  I  decided  to  trephine 
through  the  tumor  from  without.  This  I  did  witli  much  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  surprising  hardness  and  great  thickness  of  the  bone, 
just  one  inch. 

Within  was  first  a  quantity  of  thick  cheesy  fetid  pus,  then  a 
peculiar  feeling  substance  which  proved  to  be  coarse  sponge  ;  by 
the  aid  of  dressing  forceps  I  removed  enough  pieces  to  have 
made  a  sponge  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist. 

After  thoroughly  cleansing  the  cavity  I  ordered  simple  an¬ 
tiseptic  injections  twice  a  day. 

Have  since  learned  that  although  still  discharging  the  pus  is 
no  longer  foetid  but  of  a  laudible  character,  and  is  daily  lessening 
in  quantity.  Breathing  also  much  improved. 
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I  scud  this  as  I  think  such  a  case  apt  to  occur  anywhere  as 
long  as  “  smart  ”  horse  dealers  “sponge  ”  animals  with  any  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  for  the  sake  of  palming  them  off  on  the 
unsuspecting ;  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  some  one  else 
to  make  a  correct  diagnosis. 


RECTO-VAGINAL  RUPTURE. 

By  Robert  Yoxjng,  (Bowmanville,  Can.) 

I  s§nd  you  reports  of  two  cases  met  with  in  my  practice ; 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  June,  I  was  called  to  see  a  mare, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Win.  Stevens  of  this  town,  the  messenger 
stating  that  she  could  not  foal.  On  arriving  at  his  place  I  found 
a  four  year  old  mare,  (primapara)  with  the  four  limbs  and  head 
of  foetus  protruding  from  the  anus.  She  had  evidently  been  in 
labor  the  greatar  part  of  the  night.  I  had  her  raised  to  her  feet, 
led  to  the  edge  of  a  bill,  facing  her  down  hill  with  one  hand  in 
vaginal,  the  other  pressing  against  the  foetus  ;  during  intervals 
between  labor  pains  I  succeeded  in  bringing  it  into  the  natural 
passage,  after  which  I  had  little  difficulty  in  extracting  the  foal. 
After  removing  the  foetal  membranes,  which  was  difficult  as  they 
were  firmly  adherant  to  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  I  proceeded  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  rupture.  On  examination  per  rectum  I 
found  about  live  inches  from  the  anus  a  large  rupture,  the  walls 
of  which  from  their  previous  distention  were  loose  and  flaccid.  I 
decided  to  suture  the  rupture.  With  a  needle  armed  with  a 
strong  waxed  cord,  I  brought  the  edges  together  with  four 
sutures  which  was  easily  accomplished  per  rectum  owing  to  the 
sphincter  beiug  very  much  relaxed.  I  next  administrated  a 
strong  opiate  to  relieve  pain  and  straining,  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  She  was  now  placed  in  a  roomy,  loose  box,  ordered 
nothing  to  eat  but  small  quantities  of  grass  and  bran  mashes. 
Pulse  about  60  per  minute. 

June  14 — Mare  quite  lively,  passed  small  quantities  of  foeces 
per  anus. 

June  17 — Doing  well,  pulse  natural,  slight  discharge  of 
healthy  pus  from  vagina.  Did  not  see  her  again  for  ten  days — 
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found  her  in  the  pasture  field.  Owner  stated  that  she  passed 
foeces  naturally  and  to  all  appearances  was  as  well  as  ever,  but  on 
being  made  to  trot  there  was  an  unnatural  noise  as  of  air  being 
aspired  through  the  rupture.  Saw  her  about  a  month  after;  the 
unnatural  noise  had  ceased  altogether.  She  made  a  complete  re¬ 
covery  and  has  trotted  several  races  last  winter. 


LITHOTOMY. 

By  the  Same. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  September,  1883,  1  was 
called  to  see  a  gelding,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  England,  baker  of 
this  town.  The  following  history  of  the  case  I* obtained  from 
the  owner:  To  use  his  own  words,  he  has  been  bad  in  his  water 
for  a  long  time;  the  day  previous  while  out  driving,  he  would 
suddenly  stop  and  stretch  as  if  about  to  stool,  pass  a  small 
quantity,  continued  dribbling  of  urine  from  the  penis.  When  put 
in  the  stable  at  night  he  seemed  uneasy,  but  he  (the  owner,) 
thought  he  would  be  all  right  in  the  morning.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  I  was  called  and  found  the  animal  very 
uneasy,  moving  backward  and  forward  in  his  stall,  stretching  as 
if  about  to  stool,  pass  small  quantities  with  violent  straining.  I 
at  once  suspected  some  obstruction  in  the  bladder,  and  on  exam¬ 
ination  per  rectum,  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  obstruction 
to  be  a  large  calculus  in  the  bladder.  I  at  once  passed  the  catheter 
and  relieved  the  animal.  I  now  informed  the  owner  that  its  re¬ 
moval  could  only  be  accomplished  by  an  operation,  which  would 
,  necessarily  entail  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  He  at  once  con¬ 
sented  to  the  operation  and  wished  it  performed  at  once.  Having 
made  necessary  preparations,  I  decided  if  possible,  to  operate 
without  casting  the  animal.  I  had  the  horse  led  outside  of  the 
stable  door,  the  ground  being  about  eighteen  inches  lower  than 
the  stable  floor,  placing  a  plank  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
parallel  with  the  horse,  to  keep  him  from  moving  sideways.  I 
had  a  twitch  put  on  his  upper  lip,  held  by  an  assistant,  strapped 
up  his  fore-foot,  and  with  a  long  rope  from  the  halter  tied  back 
to  a  post  to  keep  him  from  going  forward,  I  then  passed  the 
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curved  grooved  sound  up  the  urethra  until  it  could  be  felt  in  the 
perineum.  Held  by  an  assistant,  I  then  made  an  incision  into  the 
canal,  cutting  a  little  from  the  right  side.  The  sound  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  a  straight  grooved  director  passed  into  the 
bladder  from  the  incision.  With  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  the 
incision  was  enlarged  to  freely  admit  the  forceps  which  I  intro¬ 
duced,  held  by  the  left  hand,  with  the  right  in  the  rectum.  I 
had  little  difficulty  in  guiding  the  stone  into  the  blades  of  the 
forceps,  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  they  contained  nothing 
but  the  stone,  I  gradually  withdrew  them  holding  a  large  calculi 
weighing  five  and  one-eighth  ounces.  Having  ascertained  that 
nothing  more  remained  to  be  removed,  the  wound  was  closed 

with  three  sutures,  the  animal  released  and  led  into  his  stall. 

« 

He  frequently  passed  small  quantities  of  blood,  which  in  all 
would  not  be  more  than  a  pint.  About  four  hours  afterwards 
I  called  to  see  the  animal  and  found  the  wound  rapidly  swelling, 
which  I  arrested  by  the  application  of  iced  water  continuously 
for  two  days  and  a  night. 

Sept.  16th — Swelling  gradually  subsiding ;  appetite  good  ; 
pulse  70  per  minute. 

Sept.  18th — Doing  well ;  pulse  50  ;  healthy  discharge  from 
the  wound. 

Sept.  27th — The  urine  has  ceased  to  flow  from  the  wound. 

Oct.  10th — The  horse  has  made  a  complete  recovery  ;  sutures 
are  removed  and  the  horse  is  put  to  work  and  is  now  working  as 
well  as  ever. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps,  some  of  your  readers  may  think  that 
in  performing  the  operation  without  first  casting  the  animal  was 
going  beyond  discretion.  To  them  I  would  say  I  have  seen  the 
operation  performed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  I 
consider  that  the  violent  exertion  and  excitement  necessary  in 
securing  the  animal  and  administrating  anaesthetics  prejudicial  to 
the  success  and  future  termination  of  the  operation. 


SEVERE  CASE  OF  HICCOUGH. 

By  W.  K.  Lewis.  V.S. 

A  very  rare  case  of  hiccough  in  the  horse  occurred  yesterday, 
the  subject  being  a  horse  convalescent  of  pharyngitis.  After 
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drinking  copiously  of  cold  water  was  taken  with  shivering,  fol¬ 
lowed  bj  hiccough,  the  attack  being  so  severe  as  to  lift  the  hind 
quarters  clear  off  the  floor  at  every  spasmodic  attack,  which 
occurred  every  three  seconds.  Administered  anti-spasm odics,  such 
as  nitrous  ether  and  tine.  opii.  in  full  doses,  repeating  in  two 
hours  without  any  apparent  result.  Three  hours  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  attack  administered  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphine.  Ten  minutes  later  hiccough  ceased  leaving  no 
abnormal  symptom,  save  slight  shivering  only  to  be  felt. 

If  you  consider  the  case  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
publication  in  the  Review,  so  that  some  brother  profes¬ 
sional  of  more  experience  in  such  case  than  myself,  can 
broache  some  good  idea  on  the  subject,  shall  be  delighted  to 
read  it. 


A  CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  SESAMOID  BONES. 

By  Alfred  H.  Pope,  (Student  A.  *V.  C.) 

A  grey  horse  belonging  to  a  large  and  well  known  firm  of 
livery  stable  keepers  in  this  city,  was  on  Friday,  Nov.  28th,  being 
driven  in  a  pair  horse  coupe,  when  it  slipped  on  the  near  fore-leg 
and  on  taking  the  next  step  with  that  leg,  the  pastern  and  hoof 
on  reaching  the  ground  slid  helplessly  in  front,  the  whole  weight 
consequently  coming  on  the  sesamoid  bones  and  inferior  extremity 
of  the  principal  metacarpel  bone,  the  animal  then  falling  down. 
Being  unable  to  rise  and  in  great  pain,  it  was  removed  in  an  am¬ 
bulance  to  the  stables,  where  it  was  ultimately  destroyed.  Post¬ 
mortem  examination  showed  rupture  of  the  bifurcated  branches  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  fetlock,  directly  below  their  fix¬ 
ture  into  the  summit  of  the  sesamoid  bones.  Also  rupture  of  the 
internal  collateral  vein  of  the  cannon,  resulting  in  excessive  in¬ 
ternal  haemorrhage.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
case  was  complete  fracture  of  both  sesamoid  bones,  resulting 
from  the  severe  and  sudden  concussion  on  the  hard  road. 


Hog  Cholhra. — This  disease  is  prevailing  to  a  large  extent, 
both  east  and  west. 
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VETERINARY  FRAUDS. 

By  George  W.  Rust. 

Heretofore  very  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country 
to  the  subject  of  veterinary  science.  Our  live  stock,  or  a  very 
large  proportion  of  it,  was  maintained  in  a  condition  very 
nearly  approaching  a  state  of  nature,  and  there  was  as  little  risk  of 
disease  as  could  be  imagined.  It  cost  little  to  produce  or  raise 
stock,  and  the  loss  of  an  animal  now  and  then  seemed  a  small 
matter.  There  was  plenty  of  room ;  not  many  animals  were 
kept  on  a  limited  area  or  in  same  enclosures,  and  there  was  small 
chance  for  disease  spreading  from  one  to  another.  It.  was  only 
in  exceptional  cases  that  there  were  animals  of  exceptional  value, 
for  the  protection  of  which  special  solicitude  was  felt ;  and  so, 
nature  was  generally  relied  upon  in  all  cases  of  animal  ailment, 
and  very  little  encouragement  existed  for  any  one  to  make  a 
careful  and  scientific  study  of  animal  diseases.  But  of  late  years 
these  conditions  are  undergoing  some  change.  The  conditions 
under  which  animals  are  maintained  are  becoming  year  by  year 
more  artificial;  their  production  is  recognized  as  a  clear  matter 
of  expense,  and  their  maintenance  a  positive  source  of  profit,  and 
the  control  and  treatment  of  disease  is  recognized  on  all  sides  as  a 
matter  of  decided  importance.  There  is  never  a  demand  but 
what  there  is  soon  something  with  which  to  supply  it ;  and  the 
demand  for  professional  treatment  of  live  stock  will  undoubtedly 
very  soon  produce  a  supply  of  veterinary  practitioners  in  num¬ 
bers  at  least  fully  up  to  the  requirements.  Quite  a  number  v.f 
the  agricultural  colleges  are  giving  attention  to  the  subject, 
maintain  professors  of  veterinary  science,  and  give  a  full  course 
of  instruction  in  this  important  department.  But  the  field,  it 
seems,  is  not  to  be  entirely  left  to  these  public  institutions,  but 
private  veterinary  colleges  are  springing  up  in  the  large  cities 
also,  from  whose  precincts  the  country  will  soon  be  favored  with 
a  cloud  of  veterinary  graduates. 

These  men  are  to  go  out  and  take  people’s  money  and  to  give 
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them  counsel  and  advice  upon  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
to  them  as  individuals,  and  in  many  respects  affecting  material 
public  interests.  From  their  proper  or  improper  diagnosis  of 
disease,  its  presence  is  to  be  detected  in  time  for  its  suppression, 
or  communities  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  until  it  well- 
nigh  escapes  control  and  involves  thousands  of  dollars  in  money. 
These  men  are  to  say  disease  exists  when  it  does  not  exist,  and 
keep  the  country  convulsed  with  alarm,  or  they  are  to  deny  its 
existence  until  it  is  spread  far  and  wide.  It  seems  to  me  the 
attainments  of  these  men  and  their  qualifications  to  practice  this 
high  profession  involve  questions  and  consequences  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  the  public  authorities  should  exercise  some  super¬ 
vision  over  them.  The  “  boss  doctors  ”  at  the  country  cross-roads, 
whom  everybody  knew  to  have  no  professional  training,  and  who 
made  no  pretense  of 'being  graduates  of  any  school  higher  than 
a  blacksmith  shop  or  a  livery  stable,  were  bad  enough,  but  a 
horde  of  quacks,  having  no  more  theoretical  knowledge  and  a 
great  deal  less  of  the  practical,  backed  up  by  college  diplomas, 
would  be  a  great  deal  worse  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  authorities 
should  protect  the  people  from  this  form  of  quackery,  and  see 
that  those  who  hold  themselves  out  as  veterinary  surgeons  are  so 
in  point  of  fact,  and  not  merely  by  virture  of  a  piece  of  pur¬ 
chased  paper.  The  country  cares  very  little  for  %he  opinion 
signed  by  “John  Jones,  blacksmith,”  as  to  whether  an  ailing  ani¬ 
mal  is  suffering  from  the  itch  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  because  it 
knows  that  under  no  circumstances  can  he  with  certainty  distin¬ 
guish  the  one  from  the  other.  But  when  the  report  goes  abroad 
signed  by  “  John  Jones,  Y.S.,  D.V.M.,”  and  perhaps  half  the 
balance  of  the  alphabet,  it  may  have  a  very  serious  and  far  dif 
ferent  significance. 

I  write  in  this  vein  because  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  all 
the  institutions  which  assume  to  graduate  veterinarians  are  not 
equipped  or  intended  to  give  the  country  bona-fide  professional 
men  competent  to  practice  this  profession.  If  I  were  a  veterin¬ 
arian  myself,  so  that  I  could  be  exactly  sure  of  my  ground,  I 
should  feel  like  indulging  in  plainer  talk  about  some  of  these 
institutions ;  but  as  I  can  only  regard  the  question  from  the 
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standpoint  of  a  common  fellow  “up  a  tree,1’  I  must  necessarily 
confine  myself  to  generalities.  But  1  am  convinced  the  matter 
needs  looking  after.  It  is  too  easy  a  matter  for  a  few  men  of 
uncertain  attainments  in  a  big  city  to  organize  a  college  and 
divide  among  themselves  the  professorships,  for  the  sake  of  the 
advertising  and  advantage  they  would  secure  in  the  line  of  local 
practice,  and  rope  in  students  at  good  round  fees,  to  whom  they 
could  impart  little  practical  and  correct  information.  It  is  an 
easy  matter,  I  say,  and  should  be  made  less  easy.  If  there  are 
students  who  honestly  desire  to  qualify  themselves  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  they  should  be  protected  from  the  danger  of  wasting  their 
time  and  money  in  such  quarters  as  these.  I  have  before  me  a 
catalogue  of  an  institution  which  seems  to  me  to  read  very 
strangely,  in  which  it  is  offered  to  graduate  country  practitioners 
— the  “  boss  ”  and  “  cow  ”  doctors  of  the  cross-roads,  the  erstwhile 
blacksmiths  and  stable  boys  grown  beyond  their  attainments — 
after  attending  one  course  of  lectures  !  Heaven  save  the  country 
from  the  infliction  of  such  veterinarians  !  One  course  of  lectures  ! 
As  a  rule  it  would  take  several  courses  to  unlearn  these  men  the 
vicious  and  barbarous  things  they  think  they  know  already  and 
reduce  their  minds  to  that  state  of  vacancy  where  they  could 
receive  correct  impressions.  They  would  have  the  real  profession 
to  acquire  afterwards. 


CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AROUND 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Boring,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  has  sent 
us  a  copy  of  a  very  valuable  report,  made  to  the  Department  by 
his  veterinary  inspectors  in  and  around  Hew  York  City,  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City.  The  report  is  dated  New  York,  Nov.  19,  and 
is  as  follows : 

To  Hon.  Geo.B.  Loving ,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  : 

The  undersigned  veterinary  inspectors  under  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  appointed  by  you  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  condition  of  the  cow  stables  of  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  Jersey  City,  and  the  amount  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumouia 
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found  therein,  have  attended  to  the  work  assigned  them,  and 
deem  it  important  to  make  a  preliminary  report  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  for  the  benefit  of 
this  community,  who  are  the  consumers  of  the  dairy  products  of 
this  region,  and  for  the  information  of  those  sections  of  the 
country  in  which  the  cattle  industry  is  large  and  valuable.  The 
co-operation  of  the  municipal  and  health  authorities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  and  of  the  managers  of  the 
stock  yards,  has  been  freely  and  generously  given  in  the  work, 
which  includes  the  examination  of  all  cattle  in  the  stables  and 
yards,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  quarantine  station  at  Garfield, 
N.  J.  In  the  investigations  made  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
to  examine  all  the  conditions  surrounding  the  animals — such  as 
the  location,  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  stables,  the  amount 
of  exposure  to  diseases,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  the 
cases  examined  and  the  application  of  the  best  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  obtained  by  us  has  been  uniformly  made. 

The  condition  of  the  trade  in  cattle  has  been  found  to  be 
generally  good.  The  cattle  brought  from  the  west  by  rail  have 
been  in  excellent  order,  and  have  told  well  for  the  care,  feeding 
and  breeding  of  that  section  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
came. 

The  quarantine  station,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Farrington,  has  been  well  managed,  and  the  importers  of  foreign 
cattle  have  cheerfully  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

The  inspection  of  the  cow  stables  has  been  carefully  con¬ 
ducted,  and  has  resulted  as  follows:  In  756  stables  in  New  York 
City,  containing  3^318  cows,  there  were  found  twenty-six  cows 
infected  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  On  Long  Island,  1,413  stables 
have  been  inspected,  and  among  the  10,072  cows  confined  in 
them,  there  were  found  325  cases.  In  555  stables  on  Staten 
Island,  containing  3,857  cows,  there  were  found  twelve  cases. 
In  thirteen  stables  in  New  Jersey,  containing  180  cows,  there 
were  found  eight  cases.  In  the  Jersey  City  abbattoir,  thirty-nine 
visits  discovered  thirteen  affected  animals.  In  the  New  York 
offal  dock,  out  of  sixty-three  post-mortems,  twenty  were  found  to 
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be  cases  of  pi  euro-pneumonia.  In  the  slaughter-houses  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  seventy-six  animals  were  examined  and 
fourteen  were  cases  of  the  disease.  In  many  instances  of  rein¬ 
spection  it  was  found  that  the  animals  diseased  on  first  inspection 
were  dead,  and  the  cases  which  presented  themselves  were  new 
ones.  The  result  of  the  investigation  has  been  to  give  a  definite 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  to  secure  a  great  improve- 
men  in  the  condition  of  the  stables  in  which  the  animals  are 
confined.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  owners  of  the  cows 
are  satisfied  that  the  work  of  inspection  is  of  great  benefit  to 
their  business  as  milk-producers,  and  they  have  in  many  cases 
applied  for  the  inspection  where  they  suspected  the  disease  might 
exist,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  Boards  of  Health  that  they  have 
compiled  with  the  sanitary  regulations. 

The  experiments  relative  to  the  contagiousness  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  as  found  in  the  stables  inspected,  which  are  conducted 
at  the  station  on  Barren  Island,  have  developed  many  important 
facts ;  and  in  connection  with  similar  work  at  the  station  in 
Washington  have  secured  much  valuable  information  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  public  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  chief  of 
the  bureau.  The  contagiousness  of  the  disease  found  here  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  question,  and  we  are  confident  that  further 
investigation  in  this  direction  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  as  found  in  America,  the  time  of  incu¬ 
bation  here  and  the  possibility  of  controlling  it  in  those  sections 
in  which  it  may  unexpectedly  appear.  The  Brooklyn  Board  of 
Health,  through  the  commissioner,  Dr.  J.  H.  .Raymond,  have 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  work  going  on  at  Barren 
Island  station,  as  it  enables  them  to  decide  as  definitely  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  about  which  some  doubt 
seems  still  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter  scientifically  and  economically.  The  board  has  been 
entirely  disposed  to  consider  our  work  as  that  of  professional  in¬ 
vestigators,  and  not  that  of  “  non-professional  ”  inquirers.  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  upon  enlarging  the  sphere  of  these  experiments,  as 
bearing  on  the  production  of  healthful  milk,  will  be  entered  upon 
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by  Dr.  J.  B.  White,  member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health, 
and  also  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  who  have  wit¬ 
nessed  our  experiments  with  great  interest  and  anticipate  much 
benefit  therefrom  We  are  entirely  of  opinion  that  all  possibility 
of  communicating  the  disease  by  decomposing  and  steamed  ani¬ 
mal  matter  at  or  near  stations  is  not  to  be  feared  in  any  degree  ; 
and  in  this  opinion  Prof.  C.  F.  Chandler  has  expressed  to  us  his 
concurrence,  at  a  deliberation  in  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
take  part. 

Signed  by  L.  McLean,  M.R.C.V.S.  ;  Wm.  B.  E.  Miller, 
D.Y.S. ;  Ch.  B.  Michener,  D.Y.S. ;  Thomas  J.  Herr,  M.D., 
D.Y.S. ;  James  W.  Hawk,  D.Y.S.,  and  T.  C.  Whitfield  Row¬ 
land,  D.Y.S. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
Society  was  held  at  the  American  Veterinary  College,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  11th,  at 
8  p.m.;  Dr.  R.  A.  McLean,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present:  Drs.  Kemp,  Cattanach,  Newman, 
Robertson,  Burden,  Both,  Coates,  R.  McLean,  Dixon,  Pendry,  Bretherton,  Ryder, 
Charum,  Allen  and  Foote. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved.  Dr.  Dixon  read  a  paper  on 
Equine  Purgatives,  in  which  he  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  different 
purgatives  and  laxatives  that  are  used  for  the  horse,  giving  their  respective  actions 
and  general  results.  The  paper  was  the  means  of  drawing  the  whole  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  present  into  a  very  general  and  highly  interesting  discussion,  during  which 
Prof.  Robertson  spoke  of  the  several  new  purgatives  that  were  being  brought  into 
veterinary  practice,  stating  that  podophyllum  had  been  used  with  bad  results  as 
a  rule.  The  administration  of  mild  laxatives  in  inflammatory  trouble  was  held  by 
many  present  to  have  had  good  results.  As  to  the  danger  of  repeating  purgatives 
was  shown  by  Dr.  R.  McLean,  who  reported  that  he  had  one  case  where  purgation 
did  not  set  in  till  after  the  sixth  day ;  as  did  also  Dr.  Pendry,  one  where  a  very 
free  purgation  set  in  after  seventy-six  hours.  The  different  doses,  preparation 
before  purging,  when  they  should  be  given,  and  when  not,  were  subjects  widely 
and  thoroughly  entered  into  by  the  whole  of  the  members  present,  closing  by 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist. 

In  executive  session,  the  Board  of  Censors  reported  favorably  on  the  appli 
cation  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Hollingsworth,  which  resulted  in  his  election  to  membership. 
John  H.  Jacobus,  V.S.,  and  W.  H.  Jackson,  D.V.S.,  both  of  New  York  City, 
were  proposed  as  members,  both  propositions  being  referred  to  the  Board  (J 
Censors. 
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The  subject  of  legislative  law  was  bought  forward,  when  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  they  wished  to  report  progress.  As  special 
notices  had  been  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  question  would  be  discussed  that 
evening,  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the  meeting  looked  for  something  more 
than  such  a  report,  and  the  committee  was  so  informed  and  reminded  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as  other  members  of  the  profession,  outside  the  members 
of  the  society,  had  to  be  consulted,  it  being  the  desire  that  a  bill  should  be 
framed  that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  State.  It  was  understood  that  the  committee  would  be  ready  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December. 


The  following  meeting  was  held  as  above,  at  which  were  present :  Drs.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Cattanach,  Coates,  L.  McLean,  Dixon,  Burgett,  Johnson,  Pendry,  Allen, 
Cuff  and  Ryder;  Vice-President  Dr.  Johnson  occupying  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  were  read  and  adopted.  Dr.  Ryder  read  a  paper  on  “  Frac¬ 
tures,  their  diagnosis  and  indications  for  treatment,”  which  was  followed  by  a 
good  general  discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  those  present. 

The  Board  of  Censors  reported  in  favor  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  that 
John  D.  Jacobus,  V.S.,  had  not  appeared  before  them  as  requested.  The  former 
was  duly  elected  a  member. 

The  committee  on  legislative  law  reported  progress,  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Cata- 
nach,  as  to  what  progress  had  been  made,  the  chairman  stated  it  was  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  nature ;  they  fully  expected  that  by  the  next  meeting  they  would  present  a 
bill  that  would  receive  the  favor  of  the  whole  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

On  motion,  the  members  were  requested  to  report  interesting  cases  that  came 
under  their  notice,  instead  of  reading  a  paper,  Dr.  Johnson  promising  to  read  a 
paper  for  the  February  meeting. 


KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
was  held  at  No.  1526  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  4th.  The 
president,  Dr.  Hoskins,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8:30  p.m.  Members  pres¬ 
ent,  Drs.  Rodgers,  Zuill,  Hoskins,  Glass,  Weber,  Gaentner  and  Huidekoper. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read,  and  with  slight  corrections 
were  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting,  having  completed  their  work,  were  dis¬ 
charged. 

Dr.  Hoskins  spoke  of  a  bill  that  had  eminated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Veterinary  Association,  that  would  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  during  the 
coming  session,  that  would  regulate  the  standard  of  veterinary  practitioners.  He 
recommended  this  Association  to  endorse  it,  as  it  was  believed  it  would  become  a 
law,  as  no  other  bill  had  ever  been  presented  with  the  support  this  one  had.  Dr. 
Glass  read  the  clause  in  the  bill  which  referred  to  the  qualification  necessary  to 
register  [as  existing  veterinarians.  He  alluded  to  men  who  did  occasional  jobs, 
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and  thought  it  not  fair  to  class  them  with  men  who  had  devoted  ten  years  of  con¬ 
tinued  practice.  He  thought  it  should  be  a  requirement  that  the  applicant  should 
have  spent  ten  years  in  uninterrupted  practice,  duriug  which  time  veterinary 
practice  should  be  his  source  of  livelihood.  Dr.  Rodgers  claimed  the  bill  sufficient, 
and  contended  that  its  passage  would  not  prevent  men  from  registering  who  had 
engaged  in  practice  during  ten  years  preceding  the  act.  A  discussion  followed, 
during  which  Dr.  Zuill  read  a  test  case  that  had  come  under  the  act  that  regu¬ 
lates  the  practice  of  medicine.  On  motion  by  Dr.  Rodgers  the  Association 
endorsed  the  bill. 

Dr.  Glass  recommended  that  at  each  meeting  the  President  appoint  some 
member  to  report  a  case  that  occurred  under  his  notice  during  the  month,  with 
remarks.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Zuill,  it  was  carried. 

Dr.  Rodgers  extended  an  invitation  upon  the  part  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  for  the  members  of  this  Association  to  attend  their 
quarterly  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  American  House,  Trenton,  on  December  10th, 
at  3  p.  m. 

Dr.  Rodgers  read  an  able  paper  upon  milk.  The  author  showed  that  he  had 
given  his  subject  a  great  deal  of  study.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  chemical 
composition,  the  laws  that  regulated  the  sale  of  milk  in  New  Jersey,  etc. 

A  discussion  followed  that  was  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Dr.  Huide- 
koper  suggested  that  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Rodgers  be  published  as  a  bulletin 
from  this  Association.  On  motion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Rodgers  as  to  the  publication  of  his  paper  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Glass  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  a  case  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  the  first  Thursday  evening  in  January. 

The  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical  Association  have  made  arrangements  with 
Dr.  Zuill  to  hold  their  meetings  at  his  place,  1526  Race  St.,  until  further  notice. 

Chas.  T.  Gaentner,  Secretary. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting'of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  New  Haven,  on  Tuesday 
December  2d,  the  President,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  in  the  chair ;  also  present,  Drs. 
W.  K.  Lewis,  E.  C.  Ross,  F.  E.  Rice,  E.  A.  McLellan,  A.  D.  Sturges,  Nathan 
Tibbals  and  the  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Sturges  read  a  very  lengthy  paper  on  the  various  kinds  of  lameness,  and 
exhibited  appliances  which  he  bad  used  in  particular  cases  with  success.  After 
the  usual  discussion,  the  essayist  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  President 'recommendedjhe  adoption  of  a  regular  scale  of  charges,  hu* 
the  matter  was  laid  over  for  further  consideration. 

The  first  unpleasant  duty  of  the  Society  was  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  for  conduct  unbecoming  a  professional  man  and  a  gentleman. 

The  President  was  elected  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

After  the  meeting  closed,  the  members  dined  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening 
at  Diebel’s  restaurant. 


Thomas  Bland,  Secretary. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  November  meeting  of  the  Massachussetts  Veterinary  Association 
was  held  on  the  5th  ult.,  and  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  when  twelve  members 
answered  the  roll  call,  and  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  executive  committee  reported  on  an  order  of  business,  was  accepted. 

Dr.  Soule’s,  of  Hyde  Park,  application  for  membership  was  unfavorably  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  the  executive  committee,  and  the  Secretary  was  notified  to  com¬ 
municate  the  fact  to  him. 

Dr.  Byrne  was  appointed  the  next  essayist.  Subject,  “Indigestion.” 

Adjourned. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association 
was  held  December  3d,  1884,  and  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.,  with  W.  Bryden  in 
the  chair,  when  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted.  Twelve 
members  answered  the  roll  call. 

Dr.  Soule  was  present,  and  anxious  to  find  out  why  he  was  rejected.  It  was 
moved  by  Dr.  S.  Kally  and  seconded  that  a  special  investigating  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  inquire  into  the  standing  of  the  Columbia  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  and  report  at  an  early  date.  Drs.  Skally,  Housard  and  Osgood 
were  appointed  as  this  committee.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Soule  to  the  Secretary  was 
then  read,  and  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  it  be  placed  on  file. 

Dr.  Byrne  read  an  article  on  “Indigestion  in  the  Horse,”*  and  after  a  general 
and  heated  discussion  by  the  members,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him. 

Dr.  Bunker  was  appointed  next  essayist.  Adjourned. 

W.  Bryden,  V.S.,  President.  J.  F.  Winchester,  Secretary. 


MONTREAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  college  on  the  27th  of  November,  at 
eight  p.  m.  Mr.  Wilcocks  of  Guelph,  Ont.,  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Mayor  communicated  a  case  of  flatulent  colic  which  came  under  his  no¬ 
tice  last  summer,  and  was  treated  by  the  operation  of  enterotomy,  and  proved 
successful.  This  treatment  though  not  often  resorted  to  in  Canada,  is  frequently 
made  use  of  by  some  American  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  flatulent  colic, 
and  also  by  many  English  practitioners.  If  properly  performed,  there  is  little  risk. 

Mr.  E.  Wallis  Hoare  then  read  an  interesting  and  well  prepared  paper  on 
“  Observations  on  the  Examination  of  Horses  as  to  Soundness.”  He  first  ex¬ 
plained  the  difference  between  soundness  in  the  legal  sense  and  in  a  practical 
sense,  showing  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  lias  also  to  decide  what  interferes  with 
the  usefulness  of  the  animal.  He  next  described  the  method  of  examination 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  late  Professor  Dick,  and  proved  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  all.  Also  the  defects  and  blemishes  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  each,  dwelling  specially  on  spavin  and  coarse  hocks,  showing  that  they 
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gave  most  trouble  in  examining  horses.  He  next  described  the  method  of  testing 
for  lameness  and  the  wind,  both  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
advisability  of  the  examiner  always  mounting  the  horse  himself  was  also  dwelt 
on.  Also  the  importance  of  the  natural  conformation  of  horses,  and  the  necessity 
of  constant  practice  in  order  to  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion  and  he  quick  in 
observation. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  different  points. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

•  E.  W.  Hoake, 

Member  of  Reporting  Committee. 


WISCONSIN  VETERINARY  SURGEONS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  11th  of  November  at 
Racine.  Quite  a  large  number  of  members  were  present.  The  President,  Dr. 
V.  P.  Atkinson,  read  a  long  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  legis¬ 
lative  action  to  regulate  and  protect  the  veterinarians  in  the  State,  in  which  he 
strongly  recommended  the  propriety  of  liberal  propositions,  so  as  not  to  exclude 
from  the  power  of  practice  many  worthy  gentlemen  who  are  now  engaged  in 
relieving  the  sufferings  of  animals.  After  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Ormond  of 
Milwaukee ;  D.  F.  Holmes  of  La  Crosse ;  C.  Evans  of  Racine,  and  E.  W.  Row. 
land  of  Monroe,  as  essayists  for  the  next  meeting,  the  Association  adjourned  until 
the  first  Tuesday  in  May  next,  when  they  will  meet  in  Milwaukee. 


NOTICE. 


ANNALS  OF  SURGERY. 

A  new  journal,  the  Annals  of  Surgery,  is  announced  for  the 
new  year,  with  Dr.  L.  S.  Pitcher,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  C.  B. 
Keesly,  of  London,  as  editors. 

Dr.  Pitcher  was  the  senior  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery ,  published  for  a  number  of  years;  in  fact,  the  new 
journal  will  in  some  sort  be  the  successor  of  the  other,  which 
stopped  publication  in  1884. 

Annals  of  Surgery  will  contain  articles  from  collaborators  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great  Britain  ;  and,  from  the  fact 
that  it  will  the  only  one  of  its  kind  published  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  ought  to  receive  from  the  medical  profession  a  hearty, 
welcome  and  handsome  support. 
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ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Toronto,  Canada,  Nov.  25th,  1884. 
Editor  of  American  Veterinary  Review  : — 

The  introductory  lecture  at  this  college,  for  the  session  of 
1884-5,  was  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Smith,  Y.S.,  Principal  of  the 
College,  on  Wednesday,  October  22d,  when  a  large  number  of 
students  were  present. 

There  are  192  students  registered  at  present.  As  the  regular 
term  commences  in  January,  quite  a  number  more  are  expected. 
The  large  numbers  registered  here  and  other  colleges  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  are  sufficient  proof  to  the  interest  taken  in,  and  progress 
of  veterinary  science.  v 

The  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  in  connection  with  the  col- 
legs,  meets  twice  a  week.  The  first  regular  meeting  for  the 
session,  was  held  on  Friday,  October  24th,  when  the  following 
were  elected  officers:  President,  Prof.  A.  Smith,  V.S.;  Secretary, 
William  Wilson,  Ballymoney,  County  Antrim,  Ireland  ;  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Henry  Piatt,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.,  and  A.  L. 
Hunter,  Hector,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.;  Treasurer,  Charles  H.  Pierce, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.;  Librarian,  Llewelyn  1).  Williams, 
Pontypridd,  South  Wales;  Assistant  Librarian,  George  Standish, 
Esqueezing,  Ontario. 

Wm.  Wilson,  /Secretary . 


NEWS  AND  SUNDRIES. 


Black  Leg. — Ail  enzootic,  said  to  be  black-leg,  exists  among 
cattle  in  Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

Epidemic  of  Hydrophobia  in  Vienna. — A  cable  report,  under 
date  of  November  26th,  states  that  a  veritable  epidemic  of  hydro¬ 
phobia  is  prevailing  in  Vienna.  Already  eighty  cases  have  been 
reported. — Medical  Record. 

A  Prolific  Sow. — John  L.  Smith  writes  to  the  Iowa  Home¬ 
stead  that  he  has  a  sow  that  in  June,  1883,  dropped  11  pigs ;  in 
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November  of  that  year  she  had  14 ;  in  May,  1884,  she  gave  birth 
to  16;  and  in  October  last  14  more  were  added  to  her  family, 
making  a  total  of  55  pigs  in  less  than  sixteen  months.  Of  these 
pigs  42  were  raised.  There  can  hardly  be  too  many  such  in  Iowa, 
at  present. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Artificial  Ivory. — Sheeps’  bones  are  macerated  for  15  days 
in  lime  water,  after  which  they  are  washed  and  dried.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  closed  kettle,  with  the  addition  of  scraps  of  deer 
skin,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  by  a  current  of  steam,  until  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  fluid  mass,  to  which  2  to  3  p.  c.  of 
alum  is  added.  The  liquid  is  then  Altered  through  cloth  and 
poured  into  shallow  moulds,  where  it  assumes  a  certain  consistency 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  hardening  is  completed  by  immers¬ 
ing  in  a  bath  of  alum.  The  resulting  plates  are  white  and  hard, 
and  may  be  wrought  more  easily  than  ivory.  The  material  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  tine  polish. — Druggist  Circular. 

An  Observation  Regarding  Menstruation  in  Animals. — Dr. 

t 

S.  A.  Evans,  of  Conway,  N.  H.,  writes:  “For  several  years  past 
1  have  kept  a  non-pregnant  cow,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  my 
family  with  milk.  Have  kept  a  record  of  periods  of  heat.  Find 
they  recur  once  in  twenty-one  days.  Are  accompanied,  tirst,  by 
a  discharge  of  gelatinous  material  from  vulva,  which,  after  some 
hours,  becomes  slightly  tinged  with  blood.  The  color  becomes 
gradually  more  pronounced,  until  within  twenty -four  hours  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  pure  blood.  Periods  last  about  forty-eight  hours.  At 
these  periods  only  can  the  cow  become  impregnated,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that  in  her  case  ovulation  and  menstruation  are 
simultaneous.  These  observations  have  extended  through  three 
winters,  and  in  two  different  animals.” — Medical  Record. 

The  Cheapest  Antiseptic. — M.  Pasteur  anticipates  that 
bisulphide  of  carbon  will  become  the  most  efficacious  of  all  antisep¬ 
tics,  as  it  is  also  the  cheapest,  costing  but  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  pound  in  large  quantity.  It  is  also  the  best  insecticide  known, 
and  for  this  purpose  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  preserve  wood¬ 
work  in  tropical  countries.  Some  idea  of  the  use  it  is  already  put 
to  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  over  eight  million  pounds 
of  the  substance  are  used  annually  to  check  the  ravages  of 
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phylloxera.  Carbon  bisulphide,  as  first  produced,  is  about  as  foul 
smelling  a  compound  as  it  is  possible  to  find  ;  but  it  is  capable  of 
purification  till  all  offensive  odor  is  removed,  and  it  is  sufficiently 
pure  in  smell  almost  to  mix  with  a  perfume. — Scientific  American. 

The  Antipyretic  Action  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Quebracho. — 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  at  Blois,  a  paper  was  presented  by  Drs.  Huchard 
and  Eloy  on  this  subject  ( Le  Progres  Medical ,  October  4,  1884). 
There  are  many  alkaloids  of  this  drug,  no  less  than  six  having 
been  already  isolated.  Numerous  experiments  upon  rabbits  having 
demonstrated  the  antipyretic  action  of  these  alkaloids,  the  authors 
were  led  to  make  trial  of  them  in  the  human  subject.  In  a 
certain  number  of  patients  with  typhoid  fever,  to  whom  quinine 
had  been  given  with  out  effect,  a  notable  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  was  obtained  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  the  muriate 
of  aspidospermine  in  doses  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  grains. 
This  latter  amount  should  never  be  exceeded.  The  authors  noted 
especially  the  rapid  reduction  of  temperature  following  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  these  several  alkaloids,  and  also  remarked  upon  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  blood  after  their  administration.  The 
blood  is  changed  in  color  in  a  way  very  similar  to  what  occurs 
after  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide. — Medical  Record. 

Aseptol. — A  phenol  compound,  termed  orthoxyphenylsulphu 
rous  acid,  has  been  recently  introduced  into  therapeutics  under 
the  name  of  “  aseptol,”  this  title  having  been  given  to  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  remarkable  germicide  qualities,  which  excel  those  of 
carbolic  and  salicylic  acids.  Aseptol  is  an  amber-colored  fluid,  of 
a  density  of  1,400 ;  it  has  a  slight  odor,  but  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  smell  and  is  less  poisonous  than  carbolic  acid.  Last  Novem¬ 
ber,  Drs.  Leroy  and  Van  den  Shrieek,  of  Antwerp,  studied  the 
therapeutic  applications  of  aseptol,  and  reported  most  satisfactory 
results  as  an  antiseptic.  It  has  the  following  advantages  over  anti¬ 
septics  in  common  use  :  1.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  2.  It  is  very 
slightly  caustic.  3,  It  is  free  from  irritative  qualities,  and  may 
be  applied  for  a  long  time  to  the  skin,  the  eyes,  the  bladder,  etc. 
4.  Finally,  its  slight  toxicity,  which  permits  its  use  internally  in 
considerable  doses,  and  also  the  application  of  concentrated  solu- 
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tions  in  diptheritic  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis. — La  France 
Medicate. 

Horse-Pox — Dr.  Blachez  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  an  epidemic  of  horse-pox  which  lately  took  place 
at  the  Hospice  des  Enfants-Assistes.  The  malady  was  first  ob¬ 
served  in  the  nursery  into  which  none  but  syphilitic  infants,  or  those 
suspected  to  be  such,  are  received.  One  of  the  infants  had  an 
ulcer  on  the  lower  lip  with  enlargement  of  the  neighboring  glands, 
and  the  ass  that  suckled  it  had  a  deep  excoriation  on  the  teat, 
which  was  noticed  two  days  before  the  ulcer  in  the  child.  The 
animal  so  infected  had  for  fifteen  days  suckled  another  infant  that 
had  an  ulcer  on  the  tongue,  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
of  syphilis.  That  epidemic  went  on  spending,  when  M.M.  Four- 
mier  and  Bouley  were  consulted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prevalent 
malady.  M.  Fourmier  was  doubtful  as  to  its  nature,  but  M.  Bou¬ 
ley,  the  well-known  veterinarian,  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be 
horse-pox,  the  origin  of  which  had  to  be  sought  for.  It  was 
noticed  that  another  infant,  who  had  been  admitted  twelve  days 
previously,  had  both  its  arms  covered  with  vaccine  pustules  which 
were  dressed  by  the  “  infirmier,”  who,  having  his  fingers  thus 
affected,  inoculated  the  teats  of  the  suckling  asses.  Other  asses 
were  also  similarly  affected,  which  was  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this  strange  epidemic  among  the  infants. —  The 
London  Lancet. 

The  Milk  of  Pregnant  Cows  Unfit  for  Infants. — Dr. 
Ernest  Mam  men,  of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  expresses  an  opinion  below 
which  is  important  if  true,  but  which  will  be  received  with  some 
incredulity.  He  says:  “  I  nave  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  by  Drs.  Binnie  and  Vidal  in  recent  issues  of  The  Record 
( September  13th  and  October  25th ),  and  I  heartily  agree 
with  these  writers  in  their  advocacy  of  cow’s  milk,  fresh  and  pure, 
as  the  best  substitute  for  mother’s  milk.  But  there  is  one  factor 
which,  in  my  experience,  is  often  productive  of  harm  that  neither 
of  them  has  mentioned.  The  milk  of  the  pregnant  cow  is  unfit 
for  consumptioA  by  the  human  infant.  This  fact  is  too  often 
overlooked,  when  by  careful  investigation  the  disturbance  of 
stomach  and  bowels  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea  could  be  traced 
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to  the  use  of  milk.  Where  mixed  milk  is  used  the  danger  is  that  a 
proportion  of  it  comes  from  pregnant  cows.  All  hygienic  care  of 
the  animals  cannot  make  up  for  this  condition  of  the  milk,  neither 
can  the  addition  of  sod.  bicarb.,  common  salt,  lime-water,  etc., 
destroy  the  deleterious  principle,  therefore  my  rule  is  to  avoid  it. 
I  have  recently  had  under  personal  observation  a  child  weaned  at 
six  weeks,  and  put  upon  cow’s  milk.  A  good  healthy  animal  was 
selected,  and  her  milk,  with  the  proper  dilution  and  additions, 
agreed  perfectly  for  three  months,  and  that,  too,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  cow  was  found  with  calf,  and 
the  infant’s  digestion  was  immediately  disturbed.  An  obstinate 
diarrhoea  set  in,  which  could  not  be  controlled  until  another  cow, 
not  pregnant,  was  substituted,  when  the  child  recovered  and 
digestion  was  restored.  I  could  cite  other  similar  instances,  but 
the  above  illustrates  the  importance  of  this  matter.” — Medical 
Record. 
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FOREIGN.— Veterinarian,  Veterinary  Journal,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Veterinary 
Science  in  India,  Annales  de  Medecine  Veterinaria,  Clinica  Veterinaria, 
Archives  Veterinaria,  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  Presse  Veterinarie, 
Echo  Veterinaire,  Gazette  Medicale,  Revue  d’Hygiene,  Revue  fur  Theier- 
heilkunde  und  Thierzucht. 

HOME. — Medical  Record,  Scientific  American,  Science,  American  Agriculturist, 
Breeders’  Gazette,  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  Turf,  Field  and  Farm, 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Druggists’  Circular,  Country  Gentleman,  Prairie  Far¬ 
mer,  Practical  Farmer,  Ohio  Farmer,  etc.,  etc.- 

JOURNALS.— Home  and  Farm,  Ky.,  Western  Rural,  Health  and  Home, 
Farmers’  Review,  Home,  Farm  and  Factory,  Cheyenne  Daily  Times,  Home 
and  Farm,  Me.,  Northwestern  Live  Stock  Journal,  Democratic  Leader, 
Kentucky  Stock  Farm,  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Record,  Philadelphia 
Times,  etc.,  etc. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  BOOKS. — Contagious  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals, 
Investigations  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  1883-’84,  Report  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  of  Brooklyn  City. 

CORRESPOND ANCE. — Ch.  I.  Goentner,  Thomas  Bland,  Dr.  Gadsden, 
W.  Pendry,  C.  B.  Michener,  J.  Winchester,  C.  H.  Peabody,  W.  R.  Howe' 
J.  A.  Dell. 
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INDIGESTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Dr.  Byrne,  Y.S. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association.) 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : 

In  human  medicine  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  more  has 
been  written,  and  in  veterinary  less,  than  derangement  of  the 
digestive  functions.  Most  of  the  veterinary  authors  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  a  trivial  manner,  therefore  what  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you  this  evening  is  chiefly  from  notes  of  my  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  is  true,  the  horse  is  not  subject  to  anything  like  the  variety 
of  gastric  derangements  that  man  is ;  although,  living  in  an  artifi¬ 
cial  state,  and  on  food  in  a  great  measure  artificially  prepared  for 
his  use,  he  is  not  allowed,  like  man,  to  overgorge  his  stomach  and 
derange  its  functions  by  excesses  in  eating  and  drinking,  smoking, 
etc.,  but,  as  a  rule,  has  his  food  and  water  carefully  dealt  out  to 
him  in  such  quantity  and  quality  as  will  generally  insure  him 
against  dyspeptic  attacks.  Nevertheless;  circumstances  do  occur, 
and  these  by  no  means  rare,  when  the  necessary  attention  is  not 
paid  to  his  diet,  and  serious  derangement  of  his  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus  is  the  immediate  consequence.  Before  dealing  with  indi- 
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gestion,  I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  to  you  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  process  of  digestion. 

In  the  horse,  as  in  other  domestic  animals,  the  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus  is  constituted  of  a  membraneous  and  contracted  canal,  which 
extends  under  the  vertebral  column  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus. 
This  tube  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  organization  and 
functional  properties  of  which,  in  its  abdominal  section,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  essential 
phenomena  of  digestion  ;  whilst  the  other  parts,  such  as  the  mouth, 
pharynx  and  oesophagus,  only  serve  to  take,  to  prepare  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  alimentary  materials. 

Digestion  may  be  said  to  be  the  process  by  which  those  parts 
of  the  food  which  may  be  employed  in  the  formation  and  repair 
of  the  tissues,  or  in  the  production  of  heat,  are  made  fit  to  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  added  to  the  blood.  Pressed  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
(sensations  which  express  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  general 
and  continuous  waste  of  the  system),  the  animal  secures  the  food 
which  he  meets  with,  or  is  given  to  him ;  previously,  however,  he 
takes  care  to  subject  it  to  an  examination  by  sight  and  smell. 
Once  in  the  mouth,  the  sense  of  taste  must  be  satisfied ;  whatever 
is  offensive  is  rejected,  the  residue  is  ground  down  by  the  teeth, 
and,  while  undergoing  this  process,  becomes  thoroughly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  saliva,  and  is  thus  reduced  to  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  which 
very  much  facilitates  the  next  move,  viz.,  that  of  deglutition,  or 
the  passage  of  the  food  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  into  the 
oesophagus,  from  thence  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  mucous,  which  prepares  it  to  be 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  of  the  true  digestive,  or  pyloric 
end  of  that  organ.  By  the  agency  of  this  fluid,  and  the  movement 
of  the  stomach,  it  is  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  uniform  pulp  called  chyme ;  this  is  then  transmitted 
through  the  pylorics  into  the  duodenum,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  secretion  and  intestinal  mucous.  It  is 
then  in  a  fit  state  to  have  its  nutritious  parts  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
teals,  which  form  a  close  system  of  vessels  upon  the  mucous  sub- 
face  of  the  intestines  and  to  be  carried  by  them  to  the  blood, 
while  the  indigestible  or  excreinentitious  part  is  moved  onward 
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by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  and  in  due  time  expelled 
by  the  anus. 

Having  thus  gone  over,  in  a  brief  manner,  the  healthy  func¬ 
tions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  I  am  brought  to  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  subject  of  my  paper,  viz :  indigestion  in  the  horse. 

In  order  that  digestion  may  be  perfect  and  easy,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  food  should  be  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  A  weak 
stomach  acts  slowly  or  not  at  all,  on  tough  masses  of  solid  food, 
and  horses,  like  men,  have  weak  and  dyspeptic  stomachs.  The 
greedy  feeder  swallows  a  great  part  of  his  food  half  masticated ; 
the  nibbler  frequently  disturbs  his  stomach  and  bowels  with  gas. 
In  the  former,  the  delayed  masses  undergo  spontaneous  changes 
which  are  prompted  by  the  mere  warmth  and  moisture  of  the 
stomach,  gases  are  extricated,  acids  are  formed,  and  the  half- 
digested  mass  passes  undissolved  into  the  duodenum,  and  becomes 
a  source  of  irritation  during  the  whole  of  its  journey  through  the 
intestines.  In  the  latter,  (the  nibbler)  he  disturbs  his  stomach  and 
bowels  so  frequently  with  air,  as  to  weaken  the  whole  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  powers,  and  to  render  him  a  dyspeptic  subject.  His 
rough  coat,  tight  skin,  and  emaciated  figure  prove  incontestibly 
that  his  food  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  under 
going  due  conversion,  or  without  his  deriving  that  benefit  from 
it  which  the  healthy  animal  does. 

I  will  endeavor  to  consider  this  subject  under  two  heads,  viz: 
the  mild  form  unattended  by  acute  pain,  called  chronic ;  the 
other,  which  takes  place  suddenly,  the  symptoms  of  which  are 
altogether  more  violent,  and  which  is  perilous  to  the  existence  of 
the  animal,  called  acute. 

In  a  state  of  chronic  indigestion,  a  horse  does  not  thrive  as 
others  do,  nor  is  he  capable  of  doing  the  same  amount  of  work; 
Ids  appetite  is  fastidious — good,  and  even  vivacious  at  one  time, 
and  only  indifferent  at  another ;  it  is  sometimes  depraved;  he  is 
fond  of  gnawing  his  rack  and  manger,  is  frequently  found  licking 
the  walls,  if  any,  or  whitewash  off  the  partitions.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  horses  eat  any  filth,  and  sometimes  their  own  excre¬ 
ment.  The  skin  from  sympathy  with  the  alimentary  canal,  has 
an  unhealthy  appearance ;  the  coat  stares,  and  the  animal  be- 
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comes  more  or  less  hide-bound.  The  manure  has  not  the  natural 
appearance ;  at  one  time  it  is  dark,  and  at  another  light  colored, 
and  has  a  very  offensive  smell.  It  is  usually  voided  in  small 
hard  glazed  balls,  and  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
chopped  hay  and  imperfectly  chewed  or  chomped  oats.  In  the 
stable  this  is  the  usual  state  of  the  feeces,  but  in  his  weak  state 
the  horse  is  easily  excited  when  at  work,  and  purging  is  the  con¬ 
sequence.  The  urine  is  also  scanty  and  high  colored. 

The  ordinary  seat,  particularly  of  chronic  indigestion,  is  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  disease 
may  be  defined  to  consist  of  a  congested  state  of  the  blood  vessels 
of  that  membrane ;  there  is,  consequently,  a  want  of  the  proper 
secretions,  and  constipation  is  the  result.  This  torpid,  or  abnor¬ 
mal  state  may  be  produced  by  many  causes,  such  as  irregularity 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food,  imperfect  mastication  of 
food  in  consequence  of  diseased  or  irregular  teeth,  or  from  greedy 
or  ravenous  feeding,  long  fasting  from  food  and  water,  cribbing 
and  quidding  from  irregularity  in  the  teeth,  or  bots,  previous 
attacks  of  acute  indigestion,  or  irregular  exercise,  disease  of  the 
liver,  etc.  These  are  among  the  principal  causes  of  indigestion 
in  the  horse. 

There  are  few  animals  in  their  natural  state,  that  are  supposed 
to  spend  more  of  their  time  in  feeding  than  he  does ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  biliary  receptacle,  proves  the  necessity  of  his 
doing  so,  and  ought  to  teach  a  lesson  to  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  well-being,  to  copy  the  dictates  of  nature  by  feeding 
him  frequently. 

A  long  fast  renders  a  horse  voracious,  like  the  natural  greedy 
feeder  ;  his  food  is  bolted  without  sustaining  that  thorough  grind¬ 
ing  with  the  teeth  so  essential  to  a  healthy  system.  If  allowed, 
he  will  sometimes  overgorge  himself  with  an  indigestible  mass  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about  the  partial  or  entire  suspension 
of  the  movement  and  secreting  power  of  the  stomach,  and  thus 
put  his  life  in  serious  danger  from  fermentation  and  rupture. 

Wheat  or  green  food  is  most  likely  to  produce  this  effect,  and 
especially  so,  if  he  be  put  to  severe  work  immediately,  or  very 
soon  after  feeding.  New  oats  or  new  hay  will  also  produce  it; 
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also  debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  general  system ;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  excessive 
fatigue,  producing  general  weakness ;  cold  water  given  in  large 
quantities  too  soon  after  eating,  by  washing  the  ingesta  from 
the  stomach  before  it  is  properly  chymified,  will  cause  it; 
allowing  the  body  to  cool  too  quickly  when  warm ;  bad  treat¬ 
ment;  and  so  will  irregularity  of  work  or  nervous  excitement  of 
any  kind. 

The  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  of  this  disease  will  depend 
altogether  upon  its  particular  seat.  If  the  horse  has  overloaded 
his  stomach,  he  will  have  excessive  nausea,  expressed  by  the 
drooping  of  the  head,  turning  up  of  the  nose,  attempts  to  vomit, 
eructations,  a  slow  weak  pulse  and  great  prostration  and  heavi¬ 
ness,  distention  of  the  abdomen  and  colicy  pains.  There  may  or 
may  not  be  sympathetic  affections  of  the  brain ,  producing  stupor 
and  staggers. 

There  are  many  cases  where  this  symptom  is  not  present, 
though  the  stomach  is  distended  to  the  utmost.  The  horse  is 
frequently  attacked  in  the  middle  of  his  work,  becomes  uneasy, 
and  will  lie  down,  and  at  times  at  full  length,  for  a  considerable 
period ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  mucous  membranes  are  not 
much  injected,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  the  mouth  dry  and 
clammy,  and  the  horse  has  a  peculiar  haggard  countenance,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  ghastly  as  the  disease  advances;  should 
the  stomach  burst  he  becomes  pulseless,  cold  sweats  break  over 
him,  the  mucous  membranes  are  pale  as  in  death,  he  makes  fre¬ 
quent  attempts  to  urinate  and  to  force  everything  from  the  rec¬ 
tum,  he  reels,  staggers  and  very  soon  falls  headlong  into  a  corner 
of  the  building  and  dies. 

Although  cases  of  acute  indigestion,  such  as  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  where  the  disease  is  altogether  confined  to  the  stomach, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  still  the  true  seat  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
acute  cases  will  be  found  in  the  coeeum  and  colon,  that  mighty 
receptacle,  which  indeed,  might  be  called  the  horse’s  second 
stomach,  for  it  is  indisputable  that  large  masses  of  nearly  indi¬ 
gestible  matter  lodge  there,  no  doubt  for  the  wise  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  from  it  the  last  particle  of  its  nutritive  properties ;  and  it 
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is  natural  to  expect  that  where  there  is  the  greatest  accumulation 
of  aliment,  there  should  be  the  most  frequent  derangement  of 
function,  and  so  we  find  it,  for  in  large  practice  the  treatment  of 
this  form  of  indigestion  becomes  almost  a  daily  occurrence. 

The  large  masses  so  frequently  accumulated  in  this  part  of 
the  bowels,  in  the  heavier  classes  of  horses  particularly,  becomes 
a  frequent  source  of  irritation,  producing  enteritis  ;  but  far  more 
frequently,  that  form  of  indigestion  so  well  known  to  every  ama¬ 
teur  in  veterinary  science  under  the  designation  of  flatulent 
colic.  The  causes  of  this  form  of  indigestion  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  which  produce  it  in  the  stomach,  and  which  I  have 
enumerated  before ;  but  the  most  common  are  eating  green  food 
to  excess,  and  if  wet,  the  danger  is  greater.  All  kinds  of  new 
corn  and  hay  have  a  great  tendency  to  fermentation,  or  large 
masses  of  any  indigestible  matter,  which  has  been  imperfectly 
chymified  from  a  defective  state  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  horse  be  attacked  in  the  stable,  he  ceases  to  eat,  and 
seems  to  feel  a  disgust  for  all  species  of  food  and  drink ;  the 
head  is  lowered  and  occasionally  thrown  from  side  to  side ;  if  he 
is  at  work,  he  becomes  suddenly  heavy  and  idle,  or  perhaps  works 
with  more  precipitation  then  usual ;  he  stops,  scrapes  with  his 
feet  and  makes  some  contortions,  and  strives  to  lie  down  ;  consents 
to  continue  his  journey  only  when  excited  by  the  voice  of  his 
driver  and  whip ;  he  does  not  go  far  before  he  stops  again,  looks 
at  his  belly  and  groans,  strikes  at  it  with  his  hind  feet,  lowers  the 
head  and  neck,  and  makes  another  effort  to  lie  down  in  spite  of 
whip  and  voice. 

His  driver  will  find  it  necessary  to  get  him  into  some  stable 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  for  very  soon  the  disease  becomes 
aggravated ;  the  paroxysms  of  pain  become  more  frequent  and 
violent;  the  horse  is  out  of  breath  and  covered  with  sweat;  he 
lies  down  and  rolls  from  side  to  side ;  the  pulse  as  yet  not  much 
disturbed,  except  during  the  paroxysms ;  the  belly  is  swollen  ; 
the  nostrils  are  distended,  and  the  whole  frame  seems  to  quiver 
with  agitation  ;  later  on  he  sustains  himself  with  more  difficulty, 
spreads  his  legs  to  support  himself  upright,  and  will  often  be 
found  to  lean  against  the  stable  or  wall  for  support.  He  now 
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lies  down  with  more  caution  ;  lie  dreads  the  danger  of  doing  so ; 
he  often  stretches  himself  and  makes  vain  attempts  to  pass  his 
manure  and  urine  ;  feels  a  desire  to  vomit,  manifested  by  the 
elongation  of  the  head  and  neck ;  he  frequently  belches  up  gases, 
which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  liquids,  mixed  with  par¬ 
ticles  of  food,  which  escape  by  the  nose  and  month.  The  swelling 
of  the  belly  now  augments  with  fearful  rapidity ;  the  right  flank 
becomes  elevated ;  the  countenance  is  expressive  of  the  most  in¬ 
tense  suffering ;  the  pulse  is  nearly  imperceptible ;  he  is  now 
nearly  insensible  to  everything  that  is  around  him,  and  to  every¬ 
thing  that  you  do  to  him,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  will  refuse  to 
take  any  draught  with  all  the  energy  with  which  he  is  still  capa¬ 
ble.  The  anus,  forced  out  by  the  intestines,  forms  a  sort  of  soft 
tumor  which  elevates  the  tail.  The  skin  is  now  covered  with 
cold  sweat,  and  the  pulse  completely  gone ;  the  air  can  scarcely 
penetrate  the  respiratory  organs ;  the  blood  circulates  with  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  vessels;  asphyxia  becomes  imminent;  the  animal 
staggers  and  may  fall  heavily  ;  sometimes  he  is  relieved  by  sitting 
on  his  haunches  like  a  dog,  but  this  relief  is  deceptive ;  it  is  the 
result  of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  diaphragm  allow¬ 
ing  displacement  of  gas.  A  moment  after,  he  becomes  comatose  ; 
there  is  no  further  relief  for  him,  his  vital  energy  is  exhausted, 
and  he  dies. 

I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  digestive 
derangements  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  in  this  paper, 
and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  consider  carefully 
the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  all  cases,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  in  those  of  the  milder  form  of  indigestion,  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  groom  or  stable  attendant,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  our  treatment,  that  as  much 
of  the  history  of  the  case  be  got  from  him  as  possible. 

First . — If  the  horse  has  been  irregularly  fed,  or  his  work 
more  than  ordinarily  severe,  he  should  have  absolute  rest,  change 
of  diet,  a  slight  dose  of  physic  and  a  few  vegetable  tonics. 

Second. — If  the  cause  is  greedy  feeding,  have  his  corn  ground, 
hay  cut,  and  a  muzzle  put  on  at  night  to  prevent  him  filling  his 
belly  with  indigestible  matter. 
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Third. — If  the  horse  is  a  cribber,  let  him  wear  a  strap  round 
his  neck,  and  feed  totally  off  the  ground. 

Fourth. — If  the  teeth  are  the  cause,  remove  decayed  ones, 
and  the  protruding  parts  of  others  cut  off  and  rash  down. 

Fifth. — If  from  hots  or  other  parasites,  prescribe  for  their 
removal  and  the  disease  will  subside. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  milder  cases  of  indigestion  may  be  cured 
by  rest,  change  of  diet  and  stable  management ;  the  body  and 
legs  kept  warm  with  clothing  and  bandages;  the  stall  or  box  well 
fitted  and  kept  clean ;  the  food  given  often  and  in  small  quan¬ 
tities — in  summer  a  vernal  grass  or  green  food — in  winter  carrots 
and  half  shorts  or  bran  with  his  corn  or  oats.  Occasionally  small 
doses  of  physic  followed  with  tonics.  If  the  animal  bites  the 
walls  or  licks  the  lime  of  the  same,  or  eats  earth,  it  is  indicative 
of  heartburn.  Discontinue  his  oats  and  corn  for  a  few  days  and 
feed  on  boiled  oats  and  bran  mashes  and  bi-carb.  soda  in  half  to 
one  ounce  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  also,  as  in  other  cases, 
small  doses  of  physic  and  tonics.  Severe  purging  does  harm,  but 
mild  laxatives  with  good  nursing,  change  of  diet  given  in  small 
quantities,  with  moderate  slow  exercise,  will  often  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Now,  if  the  case  be  an  acute  one,  and  the  stomach  overloaded, 
it  becomes  a  very  serious  matter,  and  it  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  extent  to  which  that  organ  is  packed,  whether 
any  treatment  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

I  have  examined  horses  that  have  died  of  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  and  found  upwards  of  forty  pounds  of  food  in  that 
organ  ;  the  ingesta  was  nearly  dry,  and  had  no  appearance  of 
having  been  acted  upon  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  gastric 
juice ;  that  secretion  must  have  been  entirely  suspended,  as  well 
as  the  movement  of  the  stomach,  by  the  excessive  weight  of  its 
contents.  Medical  treatment  in  cases  of  this  sort  must,  I  fear, 
ever  prove  futile  in  the  horse  ;  but  fortunately,  they  are  not  all  so 
bad,  and  plenty  of  cases  will  be  met  with  where  the  stomach  is 
overloaded,  but  only  to  such  a  degree  that  active  treatment  is 
often  efficacious.  In  such  cases,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  most  natural 
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way  is  to  rouse  that  organ  to  increased  action  ;  and  to  accomplish 
that  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  stimulants  and  purgatives. 
Apply  mustard,  hot  fermentations,  warm  injections ,  and  order  as 
much  gruel  to  be  given  as  he  will  take. 

While  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are  so  distended,  there  is  no 
danger  of  inflammation ;  should  there  be  any  cerebral  symptoms, 
such  as  heaviness  of  the  head,  leaning  the  head  on  the  manger, 
or  thrusting  it  against  the  wall,  a  good  free  bleeding  should  be 
added  to  the  stimulants  and  purgatives. 

If  the  disease  should  take  the  tympanitic  or  gaseous  form, 
the  coecum  or  colon  is  its  usual  seat;  the  cures  for  it  are  innumer¬ 
able  ;  every  quack  has  his  own  infallible  specific,  and  most  veter¬ 
inarians  have  a  remedy,  which  they  think  nearly  a  cure  ;  but 
although  many  cases  no  doubt  are  cured,  still  it  is  beyond  doubt 
many  die,  and  from  gaseous  distention  alone,  without  a  particle 
of  inflammation.  Like  the  previous  cases  I  have  dealt  with, 
where  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food,  expulsion  is  the  object 
we  have  to  attain.  To  have  the  bowels  distended  with  gas,  we 
must  have  fermentation,  and  to  have  fermentation  there  must  be 
a  mass  of  imperfectly  digested  matter  in  the  gut.  All  agree 
giving  the  most  powerful  stimulants,  and  there  are  few  who  don’t 
think  it  necessary  to  combine  with  them  some  active  purgative. 

I  condemn  the  fashion  of  walking  and  trotting  the  animal  in 
such  cases. 

In  despite  of  all  treatment,  however  sound,  both  in  theory 
and  practice,  our  cases  will  sometimes  die,  and  others  appear  upon 
the  point  of  bursting. 

In  such  cases  I  have  used  the  trocar  in  thirty-one  instances, 
with  nine  successful  results.  I  believe,  however,  if  it  were  used 
earlier  than  it  usually  is,  the  results  would  be  more  successful. 


WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN-WHAT  WE  MAY  BECOME. 

By  Dr.  D.  V.  Dixon,  D.V.S. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
Cincinnati,  September  16tb,  1884.) 


On  the  ninth  of  June,  1863,  a  number  of  gentlemen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  veterinary  profession,  assembled  in  convention  at  the 
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Astor  House,  Hew  York  city,  with  the  object  of  organizing  an 
association,  whose  membership  should  not  be  confined  to  any 
State  or  section,  but  which  would  have  for  its  object  the  drawing 
together,  in  closer  union,  of  all  members  of  the  profession  wherever 
practicing  in  the  United  States. 

Thirty-eight  gentlemen  composed  the  convention,  and  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  was  a  permanent  organization,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  code  of  laws  and  the  election  of  a 
board  of  permanent  officers.  In  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  we 
find  that,  “  after  considerable  discussion  the  name,  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  was  adopted.” 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that,  “  several  interesting 
papers  were  read,  after  which  the  convention  adjourned.”  It  had 
remained  in  session  two  days,  viz  :  June  9th  and  10th,  1863,  and 
must  be  considered  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

From  this  time  forward,  meetings  were  held  annually,  and 
after  a  time  semi-annually,  the  third  Tuesday  in  March  and  Sep¬ 
tember  of  each  year,  the  meeting  in  September  being  considered  the 
anniversary  meeting.  These  meetings  have  been  held  regularly 
up  to  the  present  time,  alternately  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1876,  when  the  anniversary 
meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia. 

During  this  time  the  Association  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
It  has  established  a  closer  fellowship  among  its  members  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  enjoyed.  It  has  held  together  the 
active  workers  of  the  profession,  especially  those  of  the  East, 
and  through  their  contributions  to  science,  and  their  successful 
efforts  to  advance  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  is  to-day  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  representative  body  of  the  profession  in  America, 
wherever  the  science  is  cultivated  in  all  the  outside  world.  At 
home  its  leadership  has  been  questioned,  and  in  some  parts  dis¬ 
puted,  but  of  the  merits  of  its  would-be  rival  many  of  you  are 
better  judges  than  myself,  and  to  attempt  comparison  would 
not  be  becoming  at  this  time.  We  do  not  claim  infallibility;  the 
Association  has  made  its  mistakes,  as  like  institutions  are  bound  to 
do,  especially  when  the  work  performed  is  that  of  the  pioneer- 
Although  this  is  its  twenty -first  anniversary,  its  active  member- 
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ship  is  not  quite  double  what  it  was  when  the  organization  was 
effected.  This  evidence  gives  ground  for  the  charge  that  has 
sometimes  been  advanced,  viz :  that  while  the  institution  was 
respectable,  and  contained  many  leaders  of  the  profession  in  this 
country,  it  is  lethargic  and  approaching  decline.  To-day  the 
regular  practitioners  of  the  country  number  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand,  and  it  seems  no  more  than  reasonable  that  the  membership 
of  the  Association  should  reach  far  into  the  hundreds. 

The  idea  of  increasing  the  membership  and  extending  the 
Association,  was  the  principal  argument  used  by  those  who  advo¬ 
cated  this  pilgrimage,  by  which  means  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  mingle  with  and  become  acquainted  with  our  brethren  of  the 
West.  No  more  fitting  time  could  have  been  selected,  for  it  is 
auspicious,  that  now  as  the  Association  has  attained  its  majority 
it  seeks  new  fields  of  labor. 

Aside  from  the  regular  routine  business,  a  glance  at  the 
future  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
means  to  extend  our  Association.  The  question,  where  shall  we 
hold  our  meetings,  that  all  may  be  done  justice  to,  must  be 
considered.  Semi-annual  meetings,  held  alternately  in  the  East 
and  West,  will  not  be  practicable.  Should  that  be  attempted,  the 
Association  will  be  exposed  to  one  of  two  evils,  and  in  a  manner 
to  both,  viz :  slim  attendance  at  its  meetings  and  a  burdensome 
tax  on  the  time  and  money  of  the  individual  membership.  The 
question  how  to  obviate  this  difficulty  must  be  solved  if  we 
would  reap  the  full  harvest  of  the  benefits  that  await  us  in  the 
immediate  future.  One  plan  seems  practicable  ;  others  may  be 
suggested  equally  good  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

By  all  means  let  the  organization  remain  a  unit,  presided 
over  by  one  officer  as  now,  the  President. 

Let  the  Association  be  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
division,  each  provided  with  a  full  corp  of  officers,  Vice-President, 
etc.  These  to  constitute  the  “comitia  minora”  of  each,  with  the 
additional  duty  of  conferring  together,  whenever  the  welfare  of 
the  organization  should  require  it,  and  at  such  meetings  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  present  to  act  as  Chairman.  With  one  constitu¬ 
tion  and  one  code  of  laws,  with  a  common  aim,  viz  :  the  advance- 
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ment  of  science  and  the  union  of  the  profession  throughout  our 
broad  land,  we  would  be  strong  to  withstand  attack  and  be 
able  to  accomplish  more  than  the  most  sanguine  might  prophesy. 
At  stated  and  reasonable  times  union  meetings  could  be  held  at 
central  points,  which  would  be  executive  in  part,  and  also  as 
now,  for  the  discussion  of  papers,  etc.  These  meetings  would 
be  convenient  times  for  the  calling  of  Congresses  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States.  Already  our  constitution  provides  for 
the  admission  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  various  State  and 
county  societies ;  so  that  in  the  early  organization  of  our  institu¬ 
tion  we  see  some  such  plan  as  this  foreshadowed.  Our  Associa¬ 
tion  should  continue  to  foster  the  State  and  county  societies,  but 
let  its  membership  permeate  all,  and  by  this  means  we  may  some 
day  see  one  grand  union  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and 
the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  the  central 
society. 


TWO  CASES  OF  COMPLETE  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE 

STENON  DUCT. 

By  J.  C.  Meyer,  Jr. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Yeterinary  Medical  Association.) 

This  accident,  if  I  may  designate  it  as  such,  is  one  of  compar¬ 
atively  rare  occurrence,  but  every  practitioner  of  any  reasonable 
amount  of  practice  encounters  this  condition  of  things  every  now 
and  then.  At  any  rate,  so  frequently  as  to  warrant  special  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  veterinary  profession,  so  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  detect  and  remove  the  cause  at  once,  thus  arresting  an 
extensively  destructive  process.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  of  two  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  within  an  interval  of  fifteen  months. 

Case  No.  1  is  a  chestnut  gelding  aged  nine  years.  He  is 
brought  to  me  June  10,  1883,  with  an  extensively  diffused  swell¬ 
ing  reaching  from  his  left  ear  along  the  left  parotid  and  buccal 
regions  to  the  lips.  It  is  rather  firm  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
His  appetite  is  suspended,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  mastication. 
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This  being  a  purely  local  trouble,  his  pulse  and  temperature  are 
not  much  altered. 

June  12th. — The  presence  of  pustules  are  already  discernable 
by  fluctuations  in  a  number  of  spots  along  the  swelling.  These 
are  accordingly  evacuated.  The  discharged  pus  is  of  an  offensive 
watery  character,  commingled  with  gases  and  debris  tissue — a 
typical  gangrenous  condition. 

June  13th. — Swelling  decreasing,  and  pustules  more  nu¬ 
merous. 

June  14th. — To-day  I  discover  the  origin  of  this  trouble,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  presence  of  the  top  of  a  spear  of  timo¬ 
thy  hay,  lodged  within  the  Stenon  duct,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
mouth,  opposite  the  upper  third  molar  on  the  left  side.  This 
obstruction  I  removed  with  ease,  by  taking  hold  of  its  short  stalk 
and  drawing  it  out,  it  being  well  saturated  with  offensive  mucous, 
having  the  appearance  of  being  lodged  there  a  number  of  days. 
The  seeds  easily  dropped  off  after  being  exposed  to  the  air. 

June  15th. — The  destructive  process  seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum.  Suppuration  is  well  established,  and  the  swelling  is 
diminishing  rapidly.  Sloughing  of  the  skin  over  the  entire  left 
parotid  gland  is  going  on.  Prehension  and  mastication  are  car¬ 
ried  on  with  more  ease. 

June  18th. — All  the  dead  tissue  has  by  this  time  exfoliated, 
leaving  a  clean  wound,  studded  with  healthy  granulations. 

June  22d. — Suppuration  is  considerably  checked.  The  healing 
of  the  wound  is  quite  obvious.  The  horse  is  annoyed  somewhat 
by  the  collection  of  food  between  his  upper  left  molars  and  cheek. 
These  quids,  however,  are  easily  displaced  by  means  of  a  flat 
stick  (a  sweat  scraper)  whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 

June  25th. — The  patient  is  discharged  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
Instructions  are  given  to  perfect  the  closure  of  the  wound. 

Case  No.  2  is  a  grey  gelding  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 
He  is  brought  to  my  hospital  Dec.  3,  1884.  The  right  side  of 
his  head  is  greatly  swollen,  involving  the  base  of  his  ear,  the 
parotid  and  buccal  regions,  also  the  orbital  process  to  such  an  ex_ 
tent  as  to  almost  close  his  right  eye.  This  swelling  has  been  in 
progress  for  two  days.  I  immediately  made  an  examination  of  his 
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mouth.  The  examination  was  hindered,  owing  to  the  limited  mo¬ 
bility  of  his  temporo-maxillary  articulation.  With  ali  ttle  perse¬ 
verance,  however,  I  succeeded  in  introducing  my  hand  into  his 
mouth,  and  without  searching  long,  I  felt  the  stalk  of  a  spear  of 
timothy  hay.  This  I  secured  between  my  index  finger  and  thumb 
and  extricated  it  without  any  difficulty.  The  seeds  to  a  great 
extent  had  fallen  off.  An  examination  of  the  swelling  reveals 
the  presence  of  pus  in  several  places.  Gases  are  also  perceptible 
by  a  crepitating  sensation  conveyed  to  the  finger.  An  outlet  is 
made  for  the  effete  substances  by  means  of  a  bibtoury. 

Dec.  4th. — The  discharge  of  a  thin  foetid  pus  is  copious. 
Several  new  abscesses  appear.  They  are  also  evacuated.  Appe¬ 
tite  is  considerably  impaired. 

Dec.  5th. — A  quantity  of  debris  tissue  is  removed  from  the 
cavities  of  the  abscesses,  followed  by  an  abundant  flow  of  thick 
white  pus.  He  opens  his  eye  again. 

Dec.  6th. — More  defunct  tissue  is  removed,  swelling  greatly 
diminishing,  flow  of  pus  is  considerable,  appetite  improving. 

Dec.  7th— 10th  (at  which  time  he  was  discharged)  nothing 
unusual  occurred.  He  has  been  improving,  and  from  present  in¬ 
dications,  he  will  be  restored  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

The  most  unpleasant  feature  about  these  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  Stenon  duct  is  the  extensive  sloughing  of  the  skin,  which 
requires  a  long  time  to  repair. 

Now  in  Case  2  no  sloughing  of  the  skin  took  place.  The 
prevention  of  this,  1  ascribe  to  the  timely  removal  of  the  foreign 
substances  obstructing  the  duct,  thereby  arresting  the  destructive 
process  to  a  great  extent. 

I  am  convinced,  that  if  the  obstruction  be  removed  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  its  inception,  no  abscesses  would  be 
developed,  and  the  case  would  terminate  in  two  or  three  days. 

I  have,  on  various  prior  occasions,  met  with  the  same  exag¬ 
gerated  state  of  affairs,  where  sloughing  of  the  skin  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  This  might  have  been  obviated  had  I  detected  the  real 
cause  of  the  obstruction. 
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POST-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS-SUDDEN  DEATH. 

By  F.  H.  Osgood,  M.R.C.V.S. 


On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  November,  I  was  called  to  see  a  well- 
bred  bay  stallion,  seven  years  old  and  standing  fifteen  hands  three 
inches  high.  He  had  been  in  possession  of  the  owner  for  about 
three  weeks,  one  week  of  which  he  had  been  under  treatment  be¬ 
fore  I  saw  him.  On  examination  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  pharnyx  were  present:  appetite  good,  but  unable  to  swal¬ 
low,  solids  producing  violent  coughing  spells,  while  fluids  were 
thrown  back  through  the  nostrils;  slight  febrile  symptoms;  res¬ 
piration  was  normal ;  no  external  swelling  or  soreness  apparent ; 
profuse  discharge  from  nostrils,  muco-purulent  in  character.  I 
ordered  warm  poultices  to  be  applied,  with  fumigation  of  the 
head  with  medicated  steam,  electuaries  composed  of  belladonna 
and  camphor,  also  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  be  injected 
into  the  mouth. 

November  30th. — Symptoms  the  same  at  six  p.  m. 

December  1st,  9  a.  m. — Nasal  discharge  more  profuse.  After 
repeated  attempts  patient  succeeded  in  swallowing  about  four 
quarts  of  gruel.  5  p.  m. — Deglutation  less  difficult;  ate  two 
quarts  wet  bran,  drank  four  quarts  lukewarm  water. 

December  2d. — Animal  brighter,  appetite  good,  ate  all  that 
was  allowed,  with  but  little  difficulty ;  pulse  and  temperature  nor¬ 
mal.  Treatment  continued  the  same.  All  continued  well  till 
the  morning  of  December  4th,  when  I  found  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  discharge  from  nostrils  diminished,  with  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  touch  solid  food,  and  could  swallow 
but  sparingly  of  liquid.  Chlorate  of  potash  gargle  replaced  by 
chlorine  water  spray ;  treatment  otherwise  the  same.  6  p.  m. — 
No  improvement.  Quinine  and  hydrastin  ordered  given  three 
times  daily. 

December  5th. — Symptoms  favorable.  Took  small  quantity 
of  nourishment ;  nasal  discharge  more  profuse. 

December  6th. — Respiration,  temperature  and  pulse  normal } 
extremities  warm,  animal  bright,  appetite  good  and  a  reasonable 
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quantity  of  nourishment  was  taken,  but  with  great  difficulty 
throughout.  Repeated  examinations  of  the  pharnyx  were  made 
by  means  of  the  speculum  ;  no  abscess  discovered.  Nasal  dis¬ 
charge  continued  profuse  and  without  odor.  Blisters  were  tried 
without  effect. 

All  continued  the  same  till  January  5th,  when  solid  food  was 
again  refused.  I  then  made  an  examination  and  behind  the  soft 
palate  discovered  a  swelling  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  post-pharyn¬ 
geal  abscess. 

Dr.  Liautard,  called  in  consultation,  confirmed  the  diagnosis. 
He  had  also  recognized  the  presence  of  a  swelling  pressing  down¬ 
wards  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  but  did  not  think  the 
fluctuations  sufficiently  marked  to  justify  opening  with  the  knife. 
The  post-mortem  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  this,  as  it  proved  after¬ 
ward  that  surgical  interference  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
given  only  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  same  treatment  of  warm  poultices,  fumigation,  soothing 
electuaries  and  artificial  feeding  was  continued.  On  Tuesday, 
the  8th,  no  nutrition  was  taken  by  the  mouth;  artificial  feeding 
increased  ;  animal  wasting  rapidly. 

Friday,  January  9th,  the  groom  reported  that  the  animal 
breathed  heavily  all  night ;  pulse  100  and  very  weak.  Died  Sat¬ 
urday  morning. 

Post-mortem . — But  two  important  lesions  were  found:  1st. 
Slight  congested  spot  on  the  lower  third  of  the  right  lung,  and  2d. 
The  abscess  in  the  head.  The  lower  jaw  having  been  removed, 
the  lingual  canal  cleared  of  its  contents,  and  the  pharynx  being 
opened,  showed  no  signs  of  disease.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  guttral  pouches  was  depressed  downwards  towards  the  parti¬ 
tion  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  infiltrated.  The  muscles  attached 
at  the  inferior  face  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  perystaphyleus  muscles 
were  infiltrated.  On  the  right  side  of  the  base  of  the  cranium 
there  was  an  abscess  as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple,  situated  in  the 
condyloid  fossa  of  that  side  of  the  head,  filled  up  with  a  mass  of 
hardened,  blackish  cretaceous  suppurations.  When  the  cavity 
was  well  washed  of  its  contents  the  bones  wpre  found  the  seat  of 
extensive  caries,  the  condyloid  fossa,  the  corresponding  styloid 
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process  of  the  occipital  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sphenoid 
being  involved ;  even  the  internal  face  of  the  occipital  towards 
the  condyloid  foramen  showed  signs  of  the  diseased  process.  All 
the  other  organs  were  found  healthy. 


VETERINARY  FRAUDS. 

By  Jas.  Allbkioht,  V.S. 

Heading  the  Review  articles  relating  to  veterinary  frauds  and 
bills  to  protect  the  veterinary  profession,  I  thought  proper  to 
write  a  few  lines  on  the  subject  now  under  controversy.  There  is 
no  room  for  doubt  but  that  there  are  a  great  many  frauds  prac¬ 
ticing.  Some  of  these  frauds  have  diplomas  to  show  to  their 
patrons.  These  I  consider  the  worst  of  frauds.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  get  them  from  some  private  institution  very  limited  in 
veterinary  teachers.  Money  bought  the  sheep  skin,  without  study 
or  much  brain  work.  This  kind  of  fraud  is  far  worse  than  the  self- 
made  horse  doctor  that  does  not  have  ready  tact  for  the  business. 
The  graduate  should  be  one  from  a  responsible  institution  chartered 
by  the  State,  and  fully  equipped  with  an  efficient  force  of  veterinary 
teachers.  The  graduate  from  this  kind  of  school  will  be  fully 
prepared  to  successfully  combat  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  equine 
race.  The  self-made  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  past  was  something 
that  was  needed,  for  there  was  no  other  way  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  agriculturists.  The  evidence  we  have  of  some  of  the 
work  done  by  the  self-made  horse  doctors  is  very  good.  They 
have  educated  their  minds  with  study  and  practice.  They,  as  the 
graduates  of  a  school,  practice  from  a  standpoint  of  principle,  not 
of  witchcraft  and  old  sayings.  The  principles  which  they  are 
governed  by  are  taken  from  the  records  of  some  of  our  foremost 
writers  on  the  veterinary  art.  Our  country  is  making  progress  in 
this  direction.  There  is  no  need  now  of  self-education  in  this 
direction.  We  have  colleges  of  a  responsible  nature  that  will 
produce  veterinarians  and  not  quacks.  Let  every  American  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  our  stock,  encourage  these  schools,  and 
before  long  the  quack  will  be  something  of  the  past.  If  the 
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dumb  and  innocent  animal  could  talk,  there  might  be  a  great 
amount  of  quackery  exposed  that  now  is  in  the  darkness.  Yet,  in 
my  practice  I  have  discovered  a  great  deal  of  cruel  and  barbarous 
treatment  based  on  nothing  to  support  them.  It  takes  a  great  a- 
mount  of  study  and  practice  to  fully  overcome  this  terrible  evil — 
quackery.  I  think  it  right  and  proper  for  the  legislators  to  enact 
laws  to  protect  this  branch  of  industry,  for  is  it  not  a  great  benefit 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  does  it  not  save  life  and  money  both  ? 
Then  why  not  protect  it?  Every  other  branch  of  industry  is  pro¬ 
tected,  but  this  one  is  under  par.  This  is  not  right  nor  proper  to 
men  spending  their  money  and  time,  besides  lots  of  brain  work, 
for  something  as  yet  in  low  standing  in  society.  The  time  I  think 
is  near  at  hand  when  this  will  be  remedied  by  our  law  makers. 

My  claim  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  I  acquired  with  my  own 
effort  in  that  direction,  with  fifteen  years  of  diligent  study  and 
practice,  but  if  the  law  is  so  passed  as  to  shut  me  off,  or  that  I  am 
not  competent  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  and  dying  animal,  I  will 
gladly  throw  up  the  sponge. 


EDITORIAL 

REGULATION  OF  VETERINARY  PRACTICE. 

With  the  reopening  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  veterinary  surgeons  are  again  considering  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  seeking  to  secure  from  their  State  governments  laws  to 
protect  them  and  to  regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine. 
Several  of  the  State  societies  and  associations  have  already  set  to 
work  with  this  object  in  view,  and  the  New  York  State  Associations 
have  within  a  few  days  also  entered  upon  the  same  line  of  action. 
For  several  years  past  the  veterinarians  of  this  great  State  have 
made  attempts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  bills  in  their  interest, 
by  the  Legislature,  but  for  various  reasons  have  failed — on  account 
probably  of  the  divisions  which  have  existed  amongst  the  members 
of  the  profession.  To-day,  however,  the  chances  seem  to  be  in 
favor  of  success,  for  the  veterinary  societies  and  associations  of 
the  State  have  at  last  agreed  upon  the  frame  of  a  bill  which  seems 
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to  secure  the  object  desired,  and  to  harmonize  the  various  sections 
in  existence. 

The  subject  was  already  under  discussion  by  each  individual 
society,  when,  to  try  to  bring  all  interested  parties  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding,  a  meeting,  composed  of  the  committees  of  these 
societies,  was  called  to  meet  at  the  American  Veterinary  College. 
At  that  meeting  the  frame  of  a  bill  was  agreed  upon  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  a  mass  meeting  of  the  societies  represented. 

That  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  of  January.  Each  section 
of  the  proposed  bill  was  discussed,  adopted,  and  is  now  in  fair 
way  to  be  sent  to  the  Legislature.  For  the  benefit  of  the  veterina* 
rians  who  were  not  at  the  meeting,  we  publish  it  in  this  issue  and 
gladly  offer  the  pages  of  the  JReview  to  those  who  may  desire 
to  make  remarks  upon  it. 

As  will  be  seen,  there  are  three  principal  sections  in  the  bill, 
the  object  being,  in  general,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  veterinary 
medicine,  with  special  provisions  looking  to  the  ultimate  extirpa¬ 
tion  of  quackery  in  every  form. 

Section  two  makes  it  imperative  for  all  veterinarians  to  be 
regular  graduates  or  holders  of  a  certificate  of  membership  of  a 
legally  incorporated  society  or  association  in  existence  for  five 
years ;  the  certificate  having  been  granted  one  year  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  act. 

Section  three  makes  it  imperative  that  all  who  do  not  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  Section  2  shall  have  been  practitioners  for 
ten  years,  and  shall  pass  a  proper  practical  examination  before 
they  can  be  allowed  to  continue  practice. 

Section  four  prescribes  how  the  examinations  are  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  the  Board  of  Examiners  being  elected  partly  from  the 
societies  and  associations,  and  partly  by  those  so  chosen  electing 
a  member  from  among  outside  practitioners. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  first  two  sections. 

Section  four,  however,  may  be  objected  to,  and  we  are  afraid 
is  going  to  produce  a  poor  impression  or  give  strong  evidence  of 
our  lack  of  harmony,  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  that  the 
discussion  upon  that  section  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the 
meeting  and  that  when  it  was  voted  upon,  opposition  to  its  ac~ 
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ceptance  was  made  by  quite  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
convention — a  minority  it  is  true,  but  quite  numerous  nevertheless. 

At  the  informal  meeting  held  at  the  American  Veterinary 
College,  it  had  been  agreed  unanimously  that  one  society  alone 
should  form  the  Board  of  Examiners — the  Board  of  Censors  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Veterinary  Society.  A  change  in  the  opinion  of  some 
who  voted  for  this  arrangement  brought  on  the  result  referred  to. 
The  reasons  for  which  a  unanimous  vote  had  granted  the  power  to 
examination  to  the  Board  of  Censors  of  the  N.Y.  State  Veterinary 
Society  were,  that  it  would  show  better  feeling ;  that  in  the  eye 
of  the  Legislature  it  would  simplify  the  work  ;  that  this  society 
was  the  oldest  in  the  State — the  first  one  organized,  and  that  by 
this  action  a  union  or  amalgamation  of  the  existing  State  organi¬ 
zations  could  be  brought  about. 

Why  these  reasons,  good  on  Tuesday,  proved  bad  on  Friday, 
cannot  well  be  understood.  It  is,  however,  to  be  greatly  re¬ 
gretted.  The  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society  in  this  whole 
transaction  had  shown  herself  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
secure  harmonious  feeling  and  friendship ;  she  had  met  in  a  fair 
and  honest  manner ;  she  was  decided,  and  is  yet  decided  to  go 
with  the  majority ;  the  bill  which  has  been  agreed  upon  was 
framed  by  one  of  her  members  and  had  already  been  discussed 
and  accepted  by  her ;  there  was  no  good  reason  to  go  back  on  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which  she 
submitted  herself  in  all  the  movement  ought  to  have  been  suffic¬ 
ient  to  preclude  any  such  expressions  as  fell  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  veterinarians  at  the  meeting,  who  exclaimed  that  unless  the 
Board  of  Examiners  should  be  voted  as  it  afterwards  was,  he 
would  fight  the  bill  to  the  bitter  end  and  use  all  means  possible 
to  kill  it. 

At  any  rate  the  frame  of  the  bill  is  now  adopted.  Some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  veterinarians  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
vicinity  have  said  so.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  accepted  throughout 
our  State.  If  we  succeed  it  places  us  upon  a  standing  which  we 
could  not  probably  obtain  at  a  later  period.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession  has  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  in  obtaining  its 
present  position  before  the  law,  and  it  has  only  partly  succeeded 
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iu  its  aims.  The  veterinary  profession  is  yet  small  in  number. 
These  can  therefore  be  easier  harmonized  and  as — after  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  few  that  are  yet  without  certificates — examinations 
which,  according  to  the  word  and  spirit  of  the  law,  must  take 
place  with  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  will  cease  to  have  reasons  to  exist.  No  new  crop  of 
self-made  veterinarians  will  rise.  The  final  result  for  the  State  of 
New  York  will  be  that  none  but  regular  graduates  will  be  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine.  This  happy  time  may  be 
far  off,  but  the  importance  of  the  result  is  worth  waiting  for  for 
the  few  years  necessary  to  pass  before  it  is  realized. 


POST-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

Under  this  name  we  publish  this  month  the  report  of  a  case 
which  we  have  seen  in  consultation  with  the  author  of  the  report, 
Ur.  Osgood.  The  length  of  the  disease,  its  peculiar  features, 
its  fatal  termination,  and  the  post  mortem  examination  will  no 
doubt  render  it  most  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  definition  of  post-pharyngeal  abscess  as  given  in  Williams’ 
Surgery,  will  probably  not  cover  the  lesion  found  in  this  subject, 
but  that  which  we  generally  found  in  works  of  human  surgery 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Ac. 
cording  to  Quain,  “it  is  a  collection  of  pus  which  connects  the 
pharynx  with  the  muscles  lying  upon  the  vertebral  column,  namely 
the  longus  colli  and  the  vastus  anticus-major.”  One  of  its  com¬ 
mon  causes  being  a  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  of  their 
cartilages. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy  of  that  region  in  our  solipeds, 
the  position  that  the  pharynx  occupies,  the  presence  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  forms  the  guttural  pouches,  and  the  distance 
between  this  organ  and  the  cervical  vertebrae,  it  can  be  easily 
approciated  that  simple  iodiopathic  caries  of  some  of  the  bones 
of  the  base  of  the  cranium  must  also  be,  as  in  this  very  case, 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  development  of 
that  affection.  The  treatment  which  is  recommended  in  the  clas¬ 
sical  work  in  surgery,  viz.:  the  puncture  of  the  abscess  through 
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the  mouth,  could  never  have  been  entertained  in  this  case.  The 
only  possible  chance  of  relief  would  have  been  by  a  dissection 
under  the  superior  extremity  of  the  parotid  gland — an  operation 
that,  besides  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  complicated  anatomi¬ 
cal  structures,  conld  scarcely  have  been  successful,  taking  into 
consideration  the  disease  of  the  sphenoid  and  of  the  occipital 
bones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reported  numerous  cases 
of  post-pharyngeal  successfully  treated  either  through  or  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  parotid,  were  nothing  else  but  collections  of  the 
guttural  pouches  or  deep  sub-parotid  abscesses. 


OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION. 

The  case  reported  by  Dr.  Ryder,  as  extracted  from  the  book 
of  reports  of  cases  of  the  Hospital  Department  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College,  offers  in  its  description  many  interesting 
features. 

If  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  animal  re¬ 
mained  for  twenty-nine  days  in  that  condition  without  having  a 
single  passage,  and  only  by  being  relieved  of  a  handful  of  calca¬ 
reous  mass,  remaining  unmoved  by  not  only  all  the  agents  indicated 
for  its  relief,  but  without  any  benefit  from  the  administration  of 
eserine  administered  to  him  twice,  it  must  be  considered  as  prob¬ 
ably  one  unique  in  its  character  and  one  in  which  the  paralyzed 
condition  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestines  must  have  been 
the  principal  acting  agent  of  the  difficulty.  The  peculiar  corking 
condition  of  the  foecal  matters  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and 
floating  colon,  justified  to  a  very  great  extent  the  supposition  of 
an  obstacle  to  defecation  in  the  presence  of  intestinal  calculus. 


REPORTS  OF  CASES. 

FOUR  OBSTETRICAL  CASES  FROM  A  NOTE-BOOK. 

By  C.  H.  Peabody,  D.Y.S. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1882, 1  was  called  to  see  a  Scotch  terrier 
bitch  that  had  given  birth  to  a  small  dead  pup  in  the  morning. 
I  found  her  lively.  Made  an  examination  per  vagina,  as  well  as 
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the  smallness  of  the  pelvis  would  allow,  being  only  able  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  little  finger.  I  could  not  detect  any  more  pups.  The 
next  morning  she  was  lively  and  played  as  usual,  and  continued 
so  until  the  19th,  when  she  was  taken  with  sharp  pains,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  gave  birth  to  another  live  pup.  Both  mother 
and  little  one  have  since  done  well. 


On  the  evening  of  January  6th,  1884,  I  was  called  to  see  a 
setter  slut,  which  during  the  day  had  given  birth  to  two  live  pups, 
but  since  four  in  the  afternoon  had  been  straining,  and  would  not 
whelp.  I  found  her  exhausted,  being  hardly  able  to  stand.  On 
examination  per  vagina,  I  discovered  wedged  into  the  pelvic  cav¬ 
ity  the  back  of  a  pup.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that  the  owner 
had  tried  to  assist  her  and  had  pulled  on  a  foot  he  had  got  hold 
of,  so  hard  that  he  had  pulled  it  out  from  the  body  of  the  pup. 
He  had  then  tried  to  shove  the  foetus  in,  and  then  failing,  had 
sent  for  me.  I  gave  the  bitch  brandy  and  milk  of  each  §iii, 
then  with  a  pair  of  obstetrical  dog  forceps,  guided  by  my  index 
finger,  I  ripped  up  a  section  of  the  skin,  shoved  the  pup  well  for¬ 
ward,  and  getting  a  good  hold  of  the  nose,  got  the  head  straight. 
Then  with  a  good,  strong,  steady  pull,  delivered  of  a  whelp  with 
one  fore  and  one  hind  leg  gone,  both  having  been  pulled  away  by 
the  owner.  The  slut  being  exhausted,  I  left  orders  to  give  brandy 
and  milk,  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours  during  the  night. 
Calling  next  morning,  1  found  five  more  lively  little  ones  and  the 
mother  doing  well.  The  question  arises  in  my  mind,  is  it  not 
better,  after  removing  the  obstruction,  to  let  such  patients  alone 
for  a  few  hours  and  not  be  too  hasty  in  trying  to  deliver,  in  case 
there  should  be  any  whelps  left. 


A  CASE  OF  DISTOKIA. 

On  May  19th,  1884,  I  was  called  to  see  a  small  terrier,  which 
had  been  sick  for  twenty-four  hours.  She  weighed  about  eight 
pounds,  and  was  in  labor  pain,  and  I  so  informed  her  mistress. 
But  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  informed  me  she  had  not  been 
exposed.  1  informed  her  that  I  could  not  help  that,  but  such  was 
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the  case,  and  on  enquiry  of  the  boy  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the 
animal  for  exercise,  he  stated  to  me  that  she  had  been  lined  by 
quite  a  large  bull  terrier.  By  the  fetor  I  diagnosed  a  dead  foetus 
On  examination  I  found  a  breech  presentation.  By  careful  ma¬ 
nipulation  I  got  a  small  fine  wire  over  the  pelvic  bones  and  a 
string  to  each  hind  foot,  when,  with  a  steady  pull,  I  got  the  body 
and  forward  extremities  out,  but  the  head  resisted.  Taking  a 
curved  needle  I  passed  it  through  the  neck  as  close  to  the  vulva  as 
possible,  and  passed  through  a  stout  piece  of  twine,  by  which  I 
separated  the  body  from  the  neck  as  close  to  the  vulva  as  I  could. 
Then  pushing  the  head  forward  with  a  pair  of  spoon  forceps 
having  a  well  curved  shank,  by  external  manipulation  I  succeeded 
in  getting  hold  of  the  head  and  crushing  it.  Repeating  this  pro¬ 
cess  three  times,  I  then  drew  on  the  string  and  removed  the  head 
without  any  trouble.  Feeling  nothing  more,  I  gave  a  good  stim¬ 
ulant  and  left,  having  been  engaged  about  two  and  one  half  hours. 
Next  day  the  animal  looked  well.  I  drew  milk  with  a  breast 
pump.  Her  condition  improved  until  the  eighth  day,  when  she 
became  very  dumpish  and  refused  to  eat  or  drink,  and  the  tenth 
day  I  made  an  autopsy.  I  found  all  the  organs  healthy,  but  in 
the  right  horn  of  the  uterus  I  found  an  ulceration  about  one  and 
a  half  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  wide,  which  had  perforated  the 
walls  of  the  organ.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  fetor  its  mistress  had 
injected  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  rose  water  into  the  vaginal 
cavity.  I  would  say  I  found  quite  a  lot  of  fluid  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Was  this  done  in  trying  to  crush  the  head,  by  getting  a  fold 
of  the  uterus  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps,  or  was  it  done  by 
the  end  of  the  metallic  tube  used  on  the  end  of  the  syringe  ?  And 
again,  would  it  have  been  better,  as  the  foetus  was  dead,  to  have 
had  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  section  to  get  rid  of  the  head  ? 


A  SEVERE  CASE  OF  DISTOKIA— DOUBLE  PREGNANCY. 

On  July  14th,  1884, 1  was  requested  to  see  a  large  Dutch  cow 
which  had  been  sick  for  three  or  four  days.  I  was  told  that  she  had 
received  about  two  gallons  of  different  stuffs,  that  she  had  frequent 
pains  and  was  about  eight  months  pregnant.  By  the  fetor  and 
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vaginal  examination  I  made  the  diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  a  dead 
foetus.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  hard  and  rigid.  Taking  a  piece 
of  hose  pipe  and  a  funnel,  I  introduced  one  end  of  the  rubber  into 
the  vagina  and  gave  a  good  thorough  washing  to  that  part.  Then 
cutting  a  piece  of  dry  compressed  sponge  into  a  wedge  shape,  I 
introduced  it  into  the  os  as  far  as  I  could.  Ordered  her  fed  on 
sloppy  food,  and  gave  her  a  stimulant  of  gin  and  milk  every  four 
hours. 

On  the  15th  I  removed  my  home-made  sponge-tent,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  my  hand  through  the  os.  Another  tent 
was  cut,  larger  than  the  first,  and  used  as  before.  The  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  womb  being  very  weak,  the  animal  received  ergot  in 
3  ii  doses  every  four  hours. 

On  the  16th  the  introduction  of  both  hands  through  the  os 
was  comparatively  easy.  The  contractions  were  stronger,  but  I 
thought  it  not  yet  advisable  to  try  to  remove  the  foetus.  Same 
treatment  ordered  continued.. 

18th.  Strong  contractions  intermittently  appearing.  Ergot 
ordered  every  six  hours. 

19th.  The  os  is  flabby  and  dilated  to  its  fullest  extent.  La¬ 
bor  pains  quite  hard  and  frequent.  Examination  revealed  a  ver- 
tebro-pubic  presentation.  Cutting  an  incision  through  the  skin  of 
the  foetus  and  pushing  it  well  forward  with  the  handle  of  a  fork 
pressed  in  it,  I  began  to  control  the  dead  mass,  getting  hold  of 
one  forward  extremity  and  bringing  it  outwards  and  securing  it 
with  a  rope.  I  then  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  head,  but  failed. 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  secure  it  by  pushing  the  foetus  for¬ 
ward,  but  I  failed  to  succeed,  as  the  foetus  lay  on  its  near  side  with 
the  head  doubled  under  and  between  the  front  extremities.  I 
then  concluded  to  cut  off  the  neck  as  near  the  body  as  possible. 
Taking  a  small  steel  hook  and  getting  a  solid  hold  through  skin 
and  muscles,  I  secured  a  rope  to  it,  and  when  good  and  steady 
traction  was  put  on  began  to  cut  from  upwards  downwards  until 
I  came  to  the  bones  of  the  neck.  Then  I  passed  the  blade  of  my 
knife  as  far  under  as  I  could  and  cut  up,  continuing  to  do  so 
until  I  had  separated  the  bone.  After  much  trouble  I  succeeded 
in  separating  the  head  and  neck  from  the  trunk.  The  head  was 
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then  pulled  out.  It  was  enormous,  measuring  28^  inches  around 
at  the  base  of  the  ears.  Then  having  with  the  hook  secured 
another  good  hold  of  the  stump  of  the  neck,  I  pulled  upwards  as 
well  as  I  could  and  proceeded  to  the  cutting  of  the  leg  which  had 
already  been  secured,  dividing  well  down  on  the  scapula  and  ex¬ 
tending  my  separation  towards  the  neck.  By  tearing  the  muscles 
I  got  the  scapula  free  and  by  hard  manipulation  came  to  be  able 
to  cut  the  skin  clear  to  the  knee,  where  the  leg  was  disarticulated. 
Calling  upon  my  assistants  to  stand  upon  a  box  close  by,  I  di¬ 
rected  them  to  pull  on  my  hook  and  the  fold  of  the  skin  hanging, 
and  thus  raise  the  foetus.  By  this  process  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  the  other  leg,  which  was  not  without  difficulty  brought  out  and 
secured.  Pulling  then  with  hook,  skin  and  leg,  the  remains  of  the 
carcass  were  brought  into  the  pelvic  opening,  but  could  not  be 
extracted.  Letting  it  go  forward  a  little,  so  that  I  could  get  my 
hand  and  arm  in,  I  plunged  my  knife  deep  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  foetus,  and  cutting  forward  on  it  until  I  came  to  the 
sternum,  which  I  divided  close  to  the  neck ;  then,  letting  one  side 
of  the  chest  shut  over  the  other,  with  a  long,  strong  and  last 
steady  effort,  the  remains  were  all  removed. 

Another  examination  showed  the  pressure  of  another  foetus 
with  a  breach  presentation.  Without  much  trouble  both  hind 
extremities  were  secured,  and  a  good  pull  by  two  men  soon  had  it 
lying  beside  its  brother. 

What  remained  of  the  placenta  was  cleared  out,  the  womb  was 
well  washed,  the  cow  given  a  pint  of  whiskey  and  milk  and  left 
alone. 

The  next  day  she  was  bright,  ate  well  and  has  continued  so 
since.  Both  calves  weighed  186  pounds. 


LARGE  FATTY  TUMOR  OF  THE  GREAT  MESENTERY— STRANGU¬ 
LATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES— DEATH. 

By  I.  Miohenek,  Y.S. 

I  was  called  at  five  o’clock  on  the  16th  of  Dec.,  1884,  to  see 
an  aged  horse  that  had  always  appeared  to  be  well  until  the  night 
before,  when  he  was  taken  with  pain  so  severe  that  through  the 
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course  of  the  night,  in  pawing  and  rolling,  he  broke  the  manger 
and  stall  into  pieces.  Symptoms  :  temperature  slightly  elevated, 
expanded  nostrils,  short  respiration,  which  was  particularly  strik¬ 
ing  and  unusual  for  any  disease  of  the  bowels.  Continued  ab¬ 
dominal  pain.  Diagnosis:  obstruction  in  the  small  bowels,  giving 
rise  to  inflammation  of  the  same.  Through  the  course  of  the  day 
it  was  evident  he  was  getting  worse.  In  the  evening  I  prognosti¬ 
cated  death  by  the  morning,  which  took  place  about  7  o’clock, 
a.  h.,  on  the  17th. 

Post-mortem.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  small 
intestines  were  presented  to  view,  a  pear-shaped  tumor  was  pre¬ 
sented,  to  the  neck  of  which  was  attached  what  appeared  to  be  a 
peritoneal  membrane  enveloping  the  upper  and  smaller  part  of 
the  tumor,  without  being  at  any  point  attached  to  it,  leaving  it  free 
to  vibrate  like  a  pendulum.  This  membranous  sack  was  thrown 
together  at  the  upper  end  like  the  drawing  strings  of  a  money 
purse  into  a  flat  tough  membranous  band  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  be  lapped  twice  around  the 
bowel,  and  then  spread  out  or  radiated,  forming  a  finer  membra¬ 
nous  substance  which  I  think  was  attached  to  the  mesentery. 

Here  I  must  digress  to  make  au  apology  for  saying  that  I 
think  it  was  attached  to  the  mesentery,  because  I  should  be  able 
to  say  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  further  I  should  have  examined 
in  every  particular  to  have  made  an  intelligent  and  interesting 
report,  which  I  did  not  do.  As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  tumor, 
I  severed  its  band  that  surrounded  the  bowel  without  stopping  to 
look  for  its  attachments  (or  from  whence  it  originated),  and  whilst 
I  was  looking  at  the  tumor  those  standing  by  plunged  bowels  and 
horse  into  his  grave  together,  which  cut  off  all  further  examina¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  jejunum  that  was  strangulated  with  the  membra¬ 
nous  ligament  having  lapped  twice  around  it.  This  must  have  been 
done  by  the  motion  of  the  horse  in  traveling ;  the  weight  of  the 
tumor  (three  pounds)  flapping  up  and  down  had  jumped  the  bowel 
twice.  For  the  width  of  one  and  one-half  inches  of  the  bowel 
around  which  this  band  was  lapped,  the  bowel  was  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  normal  size,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  rope 
that  had  been  tied  in  a  hard  knot  for  a  long  time.  The  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  intestine  for  two  feet  each  side  of  the  band  was 
enormously  distended  with  congestive  inflammation,  beyond  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw.  The  omentum  greatly  in¬ 
flamed  and  ragged.  The  peritoneum  was  not  affected  worth 
noticing.  The  colon  had  several  blushes  of  inflammation  scattered 
over  it ;  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  greatly  distended. 


OBSTINATE  CONSTIPATION  OF  TWENTY-NINE  DAYS  DURATION — 

DEATH. 

By  J.  E.  Ryder,  D.V.S.,  House  Surgeon  American  Veterinary  College,  Hospital 

Department. 

The  subject  of  this  case  is  a  chestnut  gelding,  five  years  of  age, 
used  for  saddle  purposes.  While  ill  with  pneumonia  of  the  left 
lung,  had  become  convalescent  after  ten  days  of  treatment,  and 
was  exercised  previous  to  being  allowed  to  resume  his  work.  On 
the  third  day  following  his  recovery,  and  as  he  was  discharged, 
information  was  received  that  since  the  night  before  he  had  not 
passed  any  feces.  At  that  time  everything  about  him  was  nor¬ 
mal,  his  pulse,  respiration  and  temperature,  but  he  showed  now 
and  then  a  slight  colicky  pain.  Little  anxiety  was  felt  concerning 
his  case,  and  a  pint  of  liuseed  oil  with  one  ounce  tinct.  opii  was  ad¬ 
ministered,  with  directions  to  place  him  on  low  diet  of  sloppy  food. 
The  next  day,  Dec.  6th,  he  was  in  about  the  same  condition,  his 
pains  a  little  more  frequent,  no  defecation.  Seven  drachms  of 
aloes  was  given  and  tinct.  of  opium  prescribed  as  the  pains  in¬ 
dicated. 

On  Dec.  7th  there  was  no  change;  no  action  of  the  bowels; 
colics  quite  continuous.  He  was  very  restless,  laying  down  and 
getting  up.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  he  presented 
the  above  mentioned  condition.  The  treatment  prescribed  for 
him  consisted  in  the  administration  of  opii.  and  belladonna  to  allay 
his  pains,  and  in  rectal  injections  three  times  a  day. 

Dec.  8th.  The  treatment  had  brought  negative  results.  The 
abdominal  pains  were  better  and  not  so  frequent  or  severe ;  he 
would  now  and  then  place  himself  in  oue  corner  of  his  box-stall 
and  paw  repeatedly  ;  he  would  lay  down  carefully  and  at  times 
stretch  himself  flat  on  his  side.  Same  treatment  was  ordered  con- 
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tin ued,  with  a  drench  of  two  quarts  of  soap  suds  and  walking 
exercise  when  the  colics  should  he  too  severe. 

On  the  10th  and  11th  the  rectum,  which  theretofore  had  been 
constantly  empty,  was  relieved  of  a  small  handful  comprising 
three  or  four  balls  of  a  gray  mass,  calcareous  and  very  brittle. 

On  the  12th  no  improvement  being  obtained,  he  received  hy¬ 
podermically  two  grains  and  a  half  of  sulph.  of  eserine  without 
any  result.  This  was  renewed  the  next  day,  giving  rise  to  the 
general  effects  of  the  medicine,  some  slight  nervous  excitement, 
and  strong  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  with  pro¬ 
fuse  perspiration,  but  with  no  effect  upon  the  intestinal  action. 
No  foecaT matters  were  passed  off  by  the  rectum. 

On  Dec.  14tli  his  pulse  had  risen  to  88,  his  respiration  24  and 
temperature  to  1031°.  No  change  having  been  obtained  by  the 
treatment  of  the  previous  day,  with  the  injections — which  were 
continued,  he  was  given  four  drachms  of  aloes,  two  of  belladonna 
and  eight  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  The  collicky  pains  having  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  opium  was  stopped. 

From  this  to  the  19th,  the  animal’s  general  condition  seemed 
to  improve,  his  symptoms  were  better,  he  had  some  appetite  and 
partook  of  some  liquid  and  sloppy  food.  He  had  no  colics,  but 
still  had  passed  nothing. 

On  the  20th  the  colics  reappeared ;  no  change  otherwise. 
The  case  of  constipation  was  undoubtedly  becoming  complicated 
with  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Quinine 
and  nux  vomica  in  drachm  doses,  with  alcoholic  stimulants,  were 
prescribed  three  times  a  day. 

On  the  24th  the  temperature  and  pulse  had  come  down  to 
101°  and  70  respectively.  The  treatment  was  changed  to  podoph- 
yllin  grs.  v.,  pulv.  aloes  gr.  xv.,  sulf.  quinine  grs.  xx,  nux  vomica 
3  iss,  thriaca  §  ii,  aqua  3  iv.,  given  in  drenches  three  times  with 
injections  as  usual. 

This  treatment  was  kept  up  until  January  2d,  and  no  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticed.  On  that  morning  a  last  attempt  was  made  to 
soften  the  foecal  impackment  of  the  colon, and  an  eight-drachm  ball 
of  aloes  was  given  in  the  morning.  He  showed  no  change  during 
the  day.  In  the  evening  had  some  slight  abdominal  pains,  and 
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died  during  the  night,  having  been  twenty-nine  days  since  the  last 
action  of  the  bowels. 

During  his  illness  he  had  two  large  bed  sores,  one  upon  the 
left  elbow  and  the  other  at  the  right  temple.  These  were  very 
large  and  gave  him  much  pain,  but  were  in  rapid  condition  of 
cicatrization  when  he  died. 

Post-mortem. — After  removing  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
there  was  found  a  laceration  about  six  inches  in  length,  through 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  great  oblique  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  near  side.  The  abdomen,  when  opened,  was  found  inflamed 
all  through.  The  intestines  were  removed  and  laid  on  the  floor ; 
appeared  greatly  congested  throughout  their  whole  extent  and 
rupturing  upon  the  slightest  manipulation.  The  large  colon  was 
tilled  with  softened  fceces  in  its  two  first  portions.  When  reaching 
the  diaphagmatic  curvature  it  was  found  filled  to  its  greatest 
capacity  with  hard,  dry  fceces ;  and  when  reaching  toward  the  small 
colon  a  large  mass,  dry,  calcareous  in  feeling,  pointed-like  shape, 
was  firmly  pushed  into  the  first  part  of  the  small  colon,  with  the 
base  continued  into  and  resting  on  the  end  of  the  large.  This  cork 
of  foecal  matter  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length,  was  two  feet 
nine  inches  around  at  its  base,  eighteen  inches  as  it  entered  the 
small  colon  and  thirteen  inches  at  its  apex  ;  it  weighed  ten  pounds. 

The  remaining  organs  were  found  healthy. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  FOREIGN  JOURNALS. 

CONTAGIOUS  MAMMITIS  IN  COWS. 

During  six  years,  that  disease  had  existed  in  a  dairy.  It 
assumed  a  chronic  form  and  was  characterized  by  indurated 
nodules  and  hard  lumps  in  the  glands.  It  is  known  that  dairy¬ 
men  frequently  renew  their  stock  by  replacing  a  cow  that  has  a 
tendency  to  become  dry  by  another  freshly  calfed.  But  in  this 
case,  the  new  cows,  after  being  introduced  into  the  stables,  did 
not  remain  long  without  becoming  affected  with  the  same  mam- 
mitis. 

The  owner  had  already  used  a  large  quantity  of  external  ap- 
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plications  when  lie  decided  to  call  Messrs.  Mollereau  and  Nocard. 
At  that  time,  out  of  twenty-live,  ten  cows  were  more  or  less 
affected.  Thinking  it  might  be  tuberculous  mammitis,  the  milk 
was  carefully  examined,  but  no  trace  of  the  bacillus  of  Koch 
could  'be  discovered.  In  its  place,  a  spinal  organism,  of  very 
small  dimensions,  agglomerated  in  mass  to  form  a  long,  regular 
rod,  strongly  colored  by  aniline  preparations,  very  distinct  from 
the  lactic  ferment  of  Pasteur,  was  cultivated  in  milk,  chicken 
broth,  etc.,  and  propagated  extensively. 

It  seemed  certain  that  this  organism  developed  itself  in  the 
thickness  of  the  diseased  mammae  and  by  direct  experiment  of 
the  introduction  of  the  liquid  of  culture  into  the  teat  of  a  cow, 
the  disease  soon  manifested  itself  in  the  udder  of  the  animal. 
The  same  inoculation  in  the  teat  of  a  goat  and  in  that  of  a  slut 
gave  a  similar  result  in  the  first  and  a  negative  in  the  second. 

The  conclusion  naturally  being  that  this  organism  was  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  that  this  extended  by  contagion,  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  were  ordered,  viz. :  that  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  milking  should  wash  her  hands  and  the  teats  of  the  cows  with 
a  phenic  solution  at  three  per  cent,  previous  to  the  operation  ; 
this  washing  being  made  every  time  the  operation  was  to  be 
made  on  a  new  animal.  The  milk  of  diseased  animals  was  for¬ 
bidden  for  human  food  and  given  to  the  pigs. 

Diseased  cows  were  treated  by  the  injection  in  each  teat  of 
blood-warm  solution  of  boric  acid  at  four  per  cent,  once  for  two  or 
three  weeks  in  succession.  This  was  followed  by  excellent  results 
and  the  glands  returned  to  their  normal  function. — Receuil  de 
Mede.  Veterinaire. 


^ECHINOCOCCUS  IN  THE  TIBIA  OF  THE  OX. 

By  Mr.  Ralliet. 

This  is  a  pathological  rarity.  The  tibia  of  an  ox  was  entirely 
filled  in  its  medullary  cavity  by  a  hydatid  tumor,  with  all  the 
characters  of  a  toenic  echinococcus.  The  animal  from  which  it 
was  obtained  was  in  perfect  condition  of  health,  and  presented  no 
other  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite.  Two  similar 
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cases  have  already  been  observed  in  England,  in  bovines,  and  one 
in  France,  in  the  horse. —  Recuil  de  Mede.  Veterinaire. 


CURIOUS  ANATOMICAL  ANOMALY.  STRIATED  MUSCULAR  TISSUE 
IN  THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC  NERVE. 

By  Dr.  Gratia. 

This  was  found  in  an  old  animal  used  for  dissection  at  the 
school  of  Brussels. 

One  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  presented  in  the  middle  of 
the  cervical  portion  a  fusiform  enlargement,  from  eight  to  ten 
centimeters  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  thrice 
that  of  the  normal  nerve.  The  enlargement  was  formed  of  two 
port  ons,  viz. :  one,  white,  representing  the  tissue  of  the  nerve; 
and  another,  red,  band-like,  simply  adhering  to  the  first  at  its 
middle,  but  mixing  entirely  with  it  at  its  terminal  extremities. 


DIAPHRAGMATIC  HERNIA  IN  A  MARE. 

By  Mr.  Carette. 

An  animal  suffering  with  colic  had  been  taken  shortly  after 
her  midday  meal  of  meal,  that  she  had  taken  with  avidity.  Sup¬ 
posing  a  simple  case  of  indigestion,  treatment  was  ordered  to  that 
effect  and  directions  to  report  as  to  her  condition  if  not  better  in 
three  or  fcur  hours.  It  was  not  until  after  thirty-six  hours  that, 
seeing  no  improvement,  medical  attendance  was  again  looked  for, 
and  when  the  animal  was  seen  at  this  second  visit  a  fatal  prog¬ 
nosis  was  given.  The  poor  brute  had  suffered  much ;  the  pulse 
was  small,  thready,  120 ;  no  foeces;  gangrene  of  the  intestines 
existed.  Death  took  place  the  next  morning.  At  the  post-mor¬ 
tem  a  hernia  of  the  diaphragm,  of  long  standing,  probably  a  year, 
was  found.  In  the  left  half  of  the  muscle,  there  was  an  oval 
opening,  running  to  the  phrenic  portion,  with  thin,  smooth  bor¬ 
ders,  hard  and  of  a  fibrous  consistency.  This  opening  measured 
five  centimeters  in  length,  two  and  one-half  to  three  centimeters 
in  width.  Nearly  a  yard  of  small  intestines  were  passing  through 
it ;  it  was  gangrenous  and  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts. — 
A  nnales  de  Brussells. 
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PELVIC  HERNIA  IN  A  WORKING  OX— LAPAROTOMY- RECOVERY. 

By  Mr.  Mathieu. 

A  large  ox,  suffering  with  colie  since  midnight,  was  brought 
to  the  author,  who  after  a  superficial  examination,  considering  the 
case  as  one  of  simple  colic,  ordered  a  simple  treatment.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  animal  not  improving,  the  case  was  taken  into 
more  careful  consideration.  His  pulse  and  respiration  were 
accelerated,  the  mucous  membranes  injected,  the  abdomen  some¬ 
what  tympanitic,  the  foeces  dried  and  coated,  urine  scanty  and 
dark,  continued  abdominal  pains,  complete  anorexia.  Rectal  ex¬ 
amination  showed  an  intestinal  mass,  very  large  and  distended  with 
gas,  in  front  of  the  pubis  and  a  little  to  the  right.  This  was  pain¬ 
ful  to  the  touch  and  could  not  be  displaced. 

A  diagnosis  of  intestinal  strangulation  was  correct;  but  what 
was  its  true  nature  ?  Pelvic  hernia  was  thought  of,  but  could  not 
be  positively  established.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  in  about 
the  same  condition — colics  were  not  so  violent ;  no  improvement 
of  the  bowels  had  taken  place.  Forty-eight  hours  later  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  undoubtedly  worse,  the  pulse  being  very  small  and  accel¬ 
erated ;  mucous  strongly  injected  ;  muzzle  dry  ;  extremities  cold  ; 
thick  mucosities,  without  excrements,  are  thrown  out  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  ;  gangrene  is  progressing.  The  operation  of  laparotomy  was 
decided  upon. 

The  animal  was  thrown  on  the  left  side,  the  right  flank  care¬ 
fully  shaved  off,  and  a  large  incision  made  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  hand  introduced  into  the  abdomen  felt  the  intestines 
twisted  three  times  round  the  right  spermatic  cord,  in  a  greatly 
inflamed  condition,  with  thickened  walls  and  its  external  surface 
covered  with  a  thick  grayish  exudation,  principally  at  the  point 
of  strangulation.  Being  unable  to  untwist  the  intestine  from 
around  the  cord,  it  became  necessary  to  tear  that  organ  in  two. 
This  done,  and  the  intestine  free,  the  exudation  covering  it  was 
carefully  removed,  the  membranes  rubbed  softly  to  stimulate  the 
circulation,  and  the  parts  returned  to  their  position.  The  wound 
of  the  abdomen  was  closed  with  a  double  suture. 

The  animal  soon  began  to  improve,  rumination  returning 
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towards  the  sixth  day,  and  the  entire  cicatrization  of  the  wound 
being  complete  twenty-six  days  from  that  of  the  operation. — An¬ 
nates  de  Brussells. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  ANIMALS. 

(Extract  from  the  Revue  Sdentifique.) 


In  Cats. — One  morning,  in  1884,  my  cat  came  in  my  bed¬ 
room,  holding  a  bird  which  he  had  caught.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
he  let  it  go,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  playing  with  it,  as 
cats  often  do  with  tpiee  before  killing.  The  bird  having  a  wing 
broken  could  not  think  of  flying  away,  but  bravely  fought  his 
enemy,  striking  on  the  nose  with  his  beak  as  hard  as  he  could. 
The  cat  found  his  master  and  retreated.  Since  that  time  both 
lived  in  harmony.  They  ate,  slept  and  walked  about  together. 
Often  they  were  seen  going  about,  the  bird  on  the  cat’s  back,  and 
sometimes  even  held  by  the  cat  in  its  mouth,  but  released  at  first 
request.  One  day,  however,  the  bird  flew7  away  and  brought  to 
an  end  this  brotherly  friendship. — Emile  Boiiant. 

In  Dogs. — I  had  two  dogs,  a  large  setter  and  a  small  terrier, 
the  first  as  large,  the  other  as  small  as  they  are  found  in  these 
breeds.  They  were  always  with  me.  Once  the  mayor  of  the 
towm  thought  proper  to  prevent  dogs  from  going  freely  in  the 
streets.  They  had  to  be  muzzled  or  held.  Following  the  request 
partly,  I  went  out,  with  the  setter  held  witli  a  rope,  but  the  terrier 
was  left  free.  When  I  stopped  at  the  place  where  I  was  going 
the  big  dog  was  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  table  to  prevent  his 
going  about,  and  the  little  terrier  allowed  his  liberty.  Full  of 
play  as  she  was,  she  began  to  run  about  in  the  large  room  w'here 
I  was,  calling  her  big  friend  to  come  with  her.  He  tried,  but 
finding  himself  secured  he  gave  up  the  attempt.  Then  the  small 
dog  went  to  the  rope  and  began  to  gnaw  it,  and  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  had  not  my  attention  been  brought  to  it.  I  changed  the 
setter  from  one  place  to  another,  and  at  every  change  she  kept 
coming  back  to  cut  the  cord,  which  she  always  was  careful  to 
gnaw  at  the  same  place.  She  had  at  last  succeeded.  The  passive 
condut  of  the  setter,  which  was  very  intelligent,  made  a  great  con- 
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trast  with  the  anxiety  of  the  terrier,  to  whom  I  had  never  been 
able  to  teach  anything. — L.  Davy. 

In  Horses.-— In  1862  I  was  called  to  attend  a  ten-year  old 
mule  which  had  an  enormous  abscess  at  the  left  elbow.  I  opened 
it,  and  the  animal  recovered.  In  March,  1864,  the  same  animal 
was  sick  with  a  gourmy  sore  throat.  She  would  not  allow  anyone 
to  approach  her,  even  chasing  her  owner  out  of  the  stable,  when¬ 
ever  I  was  there  with  him.  In  October,  1869,  she  became  lame 
with  chronic  sprain  of  the  tendons  of  a  front  leg.  Brought  to  me 
in  harness,  she  would  not  let  me  come  close  to  her.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  veterinarian,  whom  I  requested  to  examine  her,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  without  any  trouble,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  me 
she  became  uncontrollable.  Her  harness  was  then  put  on  her  and 
she  was  placed  between  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  with  her  head 
towards  it  and  her  hind  quarters  where  her  head  ought  to  have 
been.  She  then  let  me  handle  her  and  even  operate  her  without  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Evidently  she  remembered  the  operation  performed  on 
hdr  in  1862,  and  was  bound  to  revenge  herself  if  she  had  the 
opportunity. 

In  Dogs. — In  1867  a  friend  of  mine,  a  butcher,  while  chop¬ 
ping  off  meat,  let  his  knife  drop  upon  the  nose  of  his  dog,  which 
was  close  by  him  picking  up  the  small  pieces  of  meat  falling  on 
the  floor.  The  nose  was  hanging  only  by  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
and  was  bleeding  freely.  Being  called  io  see  him,  I  immediately 
sewed  it  with  a  continued  suture,  and  after  a  few  days  the  animal 
was  cured.  Since  that  day  it  became  impossible  to  enter  the 
house  of  my  friend,  and  when  the  dog  would  see  or  hear  me  he  man¬ 
ifested  his  gratitude  by  significant  growlings.  During  five  years 
after,  until  he  died,  he  evidently  proved  that  he  remembered  the 
pain  lie  had  endured  when  I  tried  to  save  his  nose. — Emile  Thierry. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  KANSAS. 

Extracted  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  State  Veterinarian, 

Dr.  A.  A.  Holcombe. 


Glanders  and  Farcy. — Sixty-seven  counties  in  the  State 
have  reported  glanders.  Reports  of  new  cases  from  new  local- 
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ities  are  constantly  coming  in.  About  half  of  our  communications 
are  in  regard  to  this  disease.  Our  reports  show  that  1,739  sus¬ 
pected  cases  of  the  disease  exist  in  the  67  counties  making  report. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  these  cases 
will  prove  to  be  something  else  than  glanders.  I  think  then  that 
of  these  suspected  cases  there  are  at  least  869  of  them  glanders. 
That  this  number  represents  all  the  cases  of  this  disease  in  the 
State  is  quite  doubtful,  since  we  generally  tind  in  a  county,  on 
making  an  inspection,  that  there  are  as  many  cases  unreported  as 
reported.  Being  distributed  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory, 
the  danger  of  infection  to  other  animals  is  not  only  increased,  but 
the  labor  of  exterminating  it  is  made  maay  times  greater. 

Texas  Fever. — One  hundred  and  forty-eight  communications 
have  been  received  on  this  subject.  Thirty-seven  counties  re¬ 
ported  this  disease  during  the  summer  and  autumn  just  past. 
The  estimated  number  of  deaths,  according  to  these  reports,  is 
3,983. 

Hog  Cholera. — Forty-nine  communications  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  relative  to  the  diseases  of  swine,  47  of  which  were  upon 
the  subject  of  hog  cholera.  These  47  correspondents  reported 
the  death  of  9,584  animals  from  this  disease.  The  principal 
losses  have  been  confined  to  a  few  counties,  and  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  is  probably  greatly  in  excess  of  the  figures  above 
stated. 

Black  Leg. — From  forty-six  counties  1,904  cases  of  black  leg 
have  been  reported.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  these  figures 
represent  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  actual  losses  in  the  State. 
Of  the  seventy-six  communications  received  . in  relation  to  this 
disease,  but  few  have  requested  an  investigation — the  great 
majority  asking  for  information  as  to  the  proper  preventive 
measures  to  be  adopted. 

Tuberculosis  (Lung  Consumption  of  Cattle.) — 1  have  been 
called  to  see  but  two  cases  of  this  disease  during  the  year.  One 
case  was  in  its  last  stages,  and  could  readily  be  made  out. 

Hydrophobia. — Twenty-eight  reports  on  hydrophobia  have 
been  received.  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis  in  some  of  these  cases.  On  the  13th  of  June  I  saw  a 
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cow  belonging  to  John  Patch,  of  Lyon  county,  supposed  to 
have  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  some  time  previously.  She  pre¬ 
sented  all  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  disease,  and  died  after 
a  short  illness.  The  deaths  from  this  disease  are  reported  as 
follows:  Dogs,  74;  horses,  18;  cattle,  49;  sheep,  12;  hogs,  17. 
How  best  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  is  a  question  well 
worthy  of  consideration. 


VETERINARY  LEGISLATION. 

AN  ACT  to  Regulate  the  Practice  of  Yeterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly ,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  practice  veterinary  medicine  or 
surgery,  or  any  branch  thereof,  in  this  State,  for  compensation, 
or  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  receive  or  accept  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  practitioner  of  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery,  any  fee 
or  reward,  except  he  be  duly  registered  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  the  book  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resides. 

§  2.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  register  as  such  prac¬ 
titioner  unless  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  legally  incorporated  veter¬ 
inary  college  or  university,  or  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  from  a  legally  incorporated  veterinary  society,  organized  at 
least  five  years  before  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  such  certificate 
shall  be  issued  at  least  one  year  previous  to  January  1st,  1885. 

§  3.  Any  person  who  has  been  continuously  practicing 
veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  in  this  State,  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  this  Act,  without  having  previously 
obtained  a  diploma  or  certificate  from  a  legally  incorporated  vet¬ 
erinary  college,  university  or  society,  as  provided  in  section  2  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  allowed  to  register  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
upon  making  and  filing  with  the  Clerk  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides,  an  affidavit  proving  that  he  has  been  continuously 
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practicing  veterinary  medicine  or  surgery  for  the  period  herein¬ 
before  prescribed,  and  by  passing  a  satisfactory  practical  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  hereinafter  designated. 

§  4.  Such  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  designated  from  the  New  York 
State  Veterinary  Society,  two  from  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  fifth  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  four  members  already  designated.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
sha11  meet  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  at  stated  times 
and  places,  for  the  examination  of  applicants.  With  each  applica¬ 
tion  filed  with  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  deposited  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  which  shall  be  forfeited  should  such 
applicant  not  be  granted  a  certificate.  Should  such  certificate  be 
granted,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  said  Board  of  Examiners  the 
further  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

§  5.  The  County  Clerk  of  each  county  shall  provide  a 
book,  to  be  known  as  the  veterinary  medical  register,  in  which 
shall  be  recorded  the  name  of  the  applicant ;  the  name  of  the 
college  or  university  grauting  his  diploma,  or  the  society  granting 
his  certificate,  or  should  the  applicant  not  present  such  diploma 
or  certificate,  then  the  Clerk  shall  file  the  affidavit  prescribed  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  the  certificate  of  qualification  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  after  which  such  applicant  shall  be 
permitted  to  register  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  presented  a 
diploma  or  certificate  from  a  veterinary  college,  university  or 
society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  continue  the  practice  of  veter¬ 
inary  medicine  or  surgery.  Every  applicant  who  shall  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  foregoing  provisions  and  shall  be  admitted  to 
registration,  shall  pay  to  the  Clerk  of  said  county  the  sum  of 
two  dollars,  which  shall  be  received  as  full  compensation  for  such 
registration. 

§  6.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  present  to  the 
Clerk  for  the  purpose  of  registration,  any  diploma  or  certificate 
which  has  been  fraudulently  obtained,  or  is  in  whole  or  part  a 
forgery,  or  shall  wilfully  make  affidavit  to  any  false  statement  to 
be  filed  or  recorded,  or  shall  practice  veterinary  medicine  or 
surgery,  without  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  or 
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shall  otherwise  violate  or  neglect  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  for  each  and  every  offense  be  punished  by  a  line  of  not  less 
than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
ninety  days  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

§  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


School  Hygiene  in  relation  to  its  influence  upon  the  vision  of 
children  ;  or,  School  Sanitation.  By  A.  W.  Calhoun,  M.D. 

Third  Annual  Announcement  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  of  Harvard  University. — Shows  the  progress  made  by 
that  department,  and  the  usual  information  to  intending 
matriculates. 

Stud  Book  Mulassier. — A  circular  issued  by  a  commission 
formed  by  several  departments  of  France,  where  the  breeding 
and  raising  of  mules  forms  one  of  the  principal  revenues  of 
those  departments. 

Opening  Announcement  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. — Presents  the  requirements  for 
admission,  length  and  course  of  studies,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  the  Veterinary  Faculty,  Prof. 
R.  S.  Huidekoper. 

Bulletin  du  Comite  Consultatif  pour  les  affaires  relatives  aux 

Epizootics,  etc.,  etc.  By  J.  M.  Wehenkel. 

This  forms  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  is  a 
pamphlet  most  interesting  to  read.  Not  only  treating  of  diseases 
pertaining  to  sanitary  veterinary  medicine,  it  also  gives  the  reports 
of  numerous  special  interesting  cases,  which  renders  it  almost  a 
resume  of  pathology  for  the  cases  attended  to.  We  shall  reprint 
some  of  these  in  a  future  issue. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Commission  and 
State  Veterinarian  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

This  pamphlet  presents  to  the  readers  a  long  statement 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  live  stock  of  that  State.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  report  of  the  State  Commission,  which  covers  the 
first  ten  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  the  balance  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  the  report  of  State  Veterinarian  Dr.  Holcombe. 
Naturally  the  first  disease  which  the  reader  would  expect  to  find 
is  the  outbreak  of  last  March,  regarding  which  so  many  different 
veterinary  opinions  were  given.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  Neosho 
Valley  Disease.  Everybody  remembers  the  sensation  produced 
by  the  news  that  foot  and  mouth  disease  had  appeared  in  Kansas, 
and  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  opinions  expressed,  not  only  by 
private  practitioners,  but  by  official  veterinarians  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  In  his  report,  Dr.  Holcombe  presents  what  seems 
to  be  a  different  state  of  affairs  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
reports  already  published,  and,  after  some  pretty  hard  remarks, 
concludes  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  at  first,  making 
only  the  exception  “  that  the  only  reason  he  had  for  believing 
that  it  was  not  continental  foot  and  mouth  disease,  is  the  fact 
that  sheep  and  pigs  would  not  take  it.”  The  confirmation  of  the 
disease  by  Prof.  McEachran  is  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Hol¬ 
combe  as  strengthening  an  opinion  which  he  yet  thinks  was 
correct. 

Glanders  and  farcy,  Texas  fever,  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
hog  cholera,  anthrax,  tuberculosis,  contagious  ophthalmia  in  cattle 
and  hydrophobia  are  the  various  contagious  diseases  which  are 
also  mentioned  in  the  report. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Horse. — A  dissection  guide.  By  J.  Mo. 
Fadyeau,  M.B.,  C.M.,  B.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
(Dick’s)  Veterinary  College,  Edinburg. 

A  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Equine  Medicine.  By 
J.  B.  Cresswell  and  Albert  Cresswell. 

These  last  two  books  were  received  too  late  for  review,  but 
will  be  considered  in  our  March  number.  W.  R.  Jenkins,  the 
veterinary  bookseller  of  New  York,  has  the  publication  of  both 
in  the  United  States. 
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ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 

The  December  examination  concluded  on  Thursday,  December  23d,  when 
the  following  gentlemen,  third  session  students,  passed  a  final  examination  and 
were  awarded  the  deploma  of  the  council :  J.  J.  Irving,  Hoekley,  Ontario ;  W.  I. 
Oliver,  Brampton,  Ontario ;  Albert  Curtiss,  Limcoe.  Ontario ;  George  F.  Kelly, 
Markham,  Ontario ;  A.  F.  McMaster,  Maryland,  U.  S. ;  D.  and  K.  Seltzer, 
Havana,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. ;  I.  E.  Campbell,  Alliance,  Ohio,  U.  S. ;  Fred.  O’Brien, 
Laskay,  Ontario;  E.  D.  Hayden,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.;  W.  A.  Meredith, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  M.  O’Brien,  passed  with  great  credit.  Messrs. 
Meredith,  McMaster  and  Oliver,  with  honors. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  VETERINARY  SOCIETY. 

A  special  meeting,  by  order  of  the  President,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  30th, 
1884,  at  the  American  Veterinary  College,  to  take  urgent  action  on  the  question  of 
legislative  law,  and  to  hear  important  communication^  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Society. 

Members  present  were  Drs.  Dixon,  Burget,  Johnson,  Bath,  Pendry,  Waters, 
Walton,  Newman,  Ryder,  Allen,  Parsons,  Cuff,  Jackson,  Liautard,  Robertson, 
Cattanach,  Coates,  Burden,  Foote,  Crane,  Duane,  L.  McLean,  Wray,  R.  McLean 
and  Devoe.  The  President,  Dr.  Liautard,  in  the  chair,  who  in  stating  the  reason 
of  the  meeting,  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  the  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Veterinary  Association,  in  reference  to  legislative  law,  stating  they 
were  going  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  9th  of  January,  to  which  all  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  were  invited,  expressing  the  wish  that  a  unity  of  opinion  be  reached  on  the 
subject,  and  asking  that  a  committee  of  the  Society  meet  a  committee  of  the 
Association,  with  a  view  of  framing  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession,  etc. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter,  it  was  thought  best  to  read  and  discuss  the 
drafts  made,  three  of  which  were  laid  before  the  meeting ;  one  by  Dr.  A.  McLean, 
and  two  by  Dr.  Pendry.  The  principal  clause  of  the  former  was  that  non-grad¬ 
uates  be  allowed  to  register  on  proof  of  ten  years’  practice.  One  of  the  latter  was 
much  to  the  same  effect,  except  that  it  was  a  shorter  bill.  The  other  provided 
that  they  should  be  in  practice  for  five  years  and  pass  a  practical  examination 
before  a  Board  of  Censors.  After  the  reading  of  the  three  drafts,  it  was  decided 
to  take  up  the  draft  made  by  Dr.  R.  McLean,  as  it  had  been  before  the  committee 
on  legislative  law;  but  Dr.  L.  McLean  strongly  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  call  for  an  examination.  A  long  discussion  took  place,  when  a  motion 
was  made  by  Dr.  L.  McLean,  and  carried,  changing  the  draft  to  that  effect, 
nineteen  members  voting  for  the  motion  and  six  against.  The  clause  was  finally 
adopted  calling  for  an  examination  and  five  years  in  practice.  The  remaining 
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clauses  were  not  of  material  interest,  except  Clause  3,  which  provided,  when 
finally  adopted,  for  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  eight  was  appointed  to  meet  a  like  number  of 
members  of  the  Association,  as  described  in  the  letter  received.  The  President, 
in  naming  the  committee,  called  attention  to  the  wish  for  harmony  as  expressed 
in  the  letter  he  had  received.  He  considered  it  a  very  hard  matter  for  harmony 
to  exist  when  there  were  three  societies  in  the  State,  and  the  difficulty  would  re¬ 
main  until  two  of  the  three  societies  had  passed  away.  All  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  would  have  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  equal  footing.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  say  which  of  the  two  societies  should  be  blotted  out ;  perhaps  age  would  be  a 
guide,  and  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society  was  certainly  the  oldest;  some 
means,  he  hoped,  could  be  presented  by  which  this  could  be  arranged.  Providing 
the  passage  of  a  bill  that  called  for  an  examination,  who  were  to  be  the  examining 
board.  It  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  ask  any  faculty  to  act.  If  we  were  only 
one  body,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  the  bill  could  call  for  members  of  the  State 
Society  to  act.  The  committees,  as  appointed,  met  on  January  6th,  when  each 
were  asked  to  lay  before  the  meeting  their  respective  drafts  of  bills,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  one  that  had  been  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Veterinary  Society  was  the  only  one  present.  It  was  on  motion  re-discussed,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section.  The  first  objection  was  made  by  members  of  the  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  N.  Y.  County  Medical  Society  asking  to  have  the  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  issued  by  them  to  its  members  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  a  regular  issued 
diploma,  and  so  recognized,  so  that  their  members  could  register  without  under¬ 
going  an  examination.  There  was  quite  a  strong  opposition  by  those  present,  who 
considered  a  large  fee  had  been  charged  for  membership,  and  insinuating  that 
they  had  been  issued  freely.  Dr.  R.  W.  Finlay  said  this  idea  was  entirely  wrong. 
Members,  before  being  admitted  to  membership,  had  had  to  give  proof  that  they 
had  been  ten  years  in  practice,  and  they  had  to  undergo  an  examination  before  a 
Board  of  Censors.  No  certificates  had  been  issued  for  over  a  year,  nor  were  any 
more  going  to  be  issued. 

After  this  there  was  a  better  feeling  on  the  question,  resulting  in  all  certificates 
issued  over  one  year  by  societies  of  five  years’  standing  being  recognized.  On 
reaching  the  clause  which  provided  for  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
there  was  a  dead  stop.  Dr.  R.  W.  Finlay  stating  that  that  clause  should  so  read 
that  the  Board  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  Society,  and  only  one.  If  the 
bill  was  sent  to  Albany  with  a  provision  that  it  be  composed  of  members  of 
several  bodies,  he  thought  that  in  itself  would  kill  it,  and  he  wished  some  arrange¬ 
ment  could  be  made  by  which  this  could  be  done.  A  reply  was  made  that  this 
could  easily  be  done  if  they  would  agree  that  there  should  be  only  one.  Prof. 
Liautard  said  they  had  got  to  the  point  he  had  long  been  wishing  to  get  at.  He 
considered  one  society  for  the  State  was  enough.  Where  there  were  two  or  three 
it  was  impossible  to  have  an  harmonious  feeling.  If  there  was  one  good  State 
society,  we  would  be  quite  a  strong  body,  have  large  meetings,  and  there  would 
be  a  much  better  feeling  among  the  profession  generally.  The  only  question  of 
any  difficulty  that  presented  itself,  was  which  of  the  three  organizations  should 
absorb  the  other  two.  The  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society  was,  by  consid¬ 
erable,  the  oldest,  it  had  done  good  work,  and  why  not  they  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration,  join  that  society,  and  let  it  be  the  only  one  in  the  State. 
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Dr.  R.  W.  Finlay  said  for  one,  he  was  quite  willing  to  do  this,  and  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  the  only  trouble  would  be,  would  that  society  rec¬ 
ognize  the  National  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Plagemau,  President  of  that  organization,  said  he  did  not  see  how  this 
could  be  done,  the  State  Association  was  affiliated  with  the  National  Association. 

Dr.  Pendry  conceded  that  both  committees  had  come  together  with  about  the 
same  idea.  The  only  difference  being  that  one  had  made  up  its  mind  to  try  and 
swallow  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society.  They  had  come  prepared  to 
take  everything  and  give  nothing :  he  thought  they  had  undertaken  more  than 
they  could  do. 

The  discussion  waxing  warm,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  appointed,  and  as  how  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  made  by  which  there  would  be  only  one  society.  That  sub-com¬ 
mittee  was  then  appointed,  being  composed  of  Drs.  Plagemau,  R.  A.  McLean, 
Liautard,  R.  W.  Finlay,  Robertson  and  R.  A.  Finlay. 

That  sub-committee  at  once  met,  the  result  of  which,  they  reported  that  the 
whole  difficulty  had  been  solved,  the  Board  of  Examiners,  as  called  for  in  the 
bill,  were  to  be  named  by  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society,  and  the 
other  two  organizations  would  join  that  one.  The  meeting  then  adjourned,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  meet  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Association  on  the  following  Friday,  which  took  place,  both  committees 
being  present.  The  draft  of  bill  was  discussed  again  section  by  section,  and  on 
coming  to  the  section  that  the  sub-committee  had  acted  and  agreed  upon,  one 
of  its  members,  Dr.  Plageman,  made  a  motion  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  be 
appointed  from  the  two  organizations,  instead  of  the  one  as  agreed  upon.  Dr. 
R.  W.  Finlay,  another  of  that  sub-committee,  strongly  advocating  the  passing  of 
that  motion.  Dr.  R.  A.  Finlay  alone  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  reports  of 
the  sub-committee,  and  an  amendment  to  this  effect  was  made,  but  the  Chair 
would  not  put  it  to  the  meeting,  until  he  had  got  a  fresh  motion  made  and  car¬ 
ried,  that  ignored  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.  The  other  sections  were  con¬ 
siderably  altered,  and  finally  adopted,  and  referred  to  Drs.  R.  A.  McLean,  Plage- 
man  and  Cattanach,  Sr.,  as  a  joint  committee,  to  have  it  put  in  proper  legal  form, 
and  send  it  to  Albany. 

On  January  13th,  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  Society  held  its  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  meeting,  when  the  action  of  their  committee  was  reported,  and  the 
draft  of  bill  read  as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  the  9th.  Dr.  L.  McLean  said 
he  had  conceded  many  things  at  the  last  meeting,  a  bill  had  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  joint  committee,  and  asked  why  they  should  accept  any  alterations  made  by 
another  body.  Dr.  Berus  considered  the  Society  had  acted  most  liberally,  and 
conceded  largely. 

Prof.  Liautard  said  Section  III  of  the  bill  had  been  unfortunately  so  altered  as 
to  make  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  standing,  an  entirely  different  bill ;  he  had  gone 
to  the  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Union,  fully  expecting  that  what  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  would  be  carried  out ;  as  an  officer  of  the  Society,  he 
however,  advocated  and  recommended  that  all  members  work  and  unite  with  him 
in  helping  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  even  agreed  upon  at  that  meeting.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  not  a  Board  that  would 
be  required  to  act  for  life ;  he  thought  two  or  three  meetings  would  be  the  most 
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that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  have,  and  so  it  mattered  little,  after  all,  from 
what  body  they  were  appointed ;  one  thing  he  would  strongly  recommend,  that 
the  bill  as  agreed  upon  be  presented  as  a  bill  coming  from  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  Society.  If  the  bill  was  not  altered,  as  it  now  stands,  we  ought  to  do 
all  we  could  to  have  it  passed ;  if  it  was  altered  in  any  way,  we  should  just  as 
strongly  work  against  it :  it  would  have  to  be  watched,  as  gentlemen  who  counted 
their  word  as  nothing  could  hardly  be  trusted. 

After  several  motions  were  passed,  one  to  the  effect  that  the  subject  of  legis- 
islative  law  be  dropped,  and  another,  that  Dr.  R.  McLean  represent  the  Society 
on  the  joint  committee,  and  act,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  best  interest  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  veterinary  profession  at  large,  the  subject  was  brought  to  a  close. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Berns  was  elected  as  a  member, 
and  the  name  of  Dr.  John  F.  Mustoe  was  nominated,  which  nomination  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  H.  Pendry,  Secretory. 


OHIO  STATE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
was  held  at  the  parlors  of  the  Burnett  House,  Toledo,  President  Dr.  W.  C.  Fair, 
of  Cleveland,  presiding.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  P.  Yonkerman, 
of  Cleveland,  was  elected  Secretary  'pro  tem. 

At  the  morning  session  Dr.  Townsend,  of  the  State  Agricultural  University, 
Columbus,  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  some  observations  made  during  a  tour 
abroad  among  the  agricultural  schools  and  veterinary  institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Scotland.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  existing  between 
agriculturists  and  veterinarians  and  the  exalted  social  position  of  the  latter  as 
compared  to  this  country ;  also  of  the  thoroughness  of  education  and  examina¬ 
tion  in  European  institutions. 

Dr.  Pooley,  of  Toledo,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  He  spoke  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  domestic  animals  to  man,  the  necessity  of  caring  for  them,  and  also 
of  the  obstacles  sometimes  thrown  in  our  way  by  members  of  the  medical 
fraternity,  which  he  regretted,  as  he  not  only  considered  the  veterinary  profession 
essential,  enobling  and  humane,  but  necessary  and  of  vast  monetary  importance 
to  the  commonwealth. 

Among  the  other  visitors  present  were  Dr.  Sutherland,  President  of  the 
Michigan  Association ;  Dr.  Dell,  Secretary  of  the  same ;  Dr.  Hawkins,  of 
Detroit,  and  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Park  Hill,  Ontario. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  White,  of  Delaware,  read  a  paper  on  influenza, 
which  led  to  an  interesting  discussion.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuring  year :  President,  J.  V.  Newton,  Toledo ;  1st  Vice-President,  J.  C. 
Meyer,  Cincinnati;  2d  Vice-President,  D.  P.  Yonkerman,  Cleveland;  3d  Vice- 
President,  W.  Howe,  Dayton;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  M.  Waddell,  Columbus; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  C.  Fair,  Cleveland;  Treasurer,  T.  B.  Hellock, 
Columbus ;  Board  of  Censors,  W.  Deer,  W.  Howe,  L.  B.  Chase. 

A  committee  composed  of  Dr.  Chase,  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Yonkerman,  of  Cleve- 
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land,  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  White,  of  Delaware,  was  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  cause,  nature  and  sanitary  measures  to  be  pursued  in  connection 
with  new  and  contagious  disease  which  may  occur  throughout  the  State. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Meyer  then  read  a  paper  on  “Obstruction  of  the  Stenon  Duct  in 
Horses.”  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  June  1st,  1885. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

VETERINARIAN  WANTED. 

Dear  Editor  : 

I  think  Hackensack  would  afford  a  good  business  to  a  veter¬ 
inary  surgeon  of  experience  and  character,  as  there  is  no  regular 
practitioner  in  the  county  (Bergen.) 

If  there  is  one  wanting  to  locate  whom  you  could  recommend, 
I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  him  to  those  most  interested  in  his 
coming.  .Respectfully, 

D.  St.  John,  M.D. 


PROFESSIONAL  HONORS. 

By  decree  of  his  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
France,  dated  December  27th,  1884,  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  of  the 
American  Veterinary  College,  has,  amongst  others,  been  dec¬ 
orated  Chevalier  de  l’ordre  du  M6rite  Agricole. 


NEWS  AND  SUNDRIES. 


Anthrax  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. — A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer  reports  that  cases  of  anthrax  have  occurred  in  his  herd, 
and  the  Indiana  Farmer  contains  a  letter  stating  that  a  number 
of  young  cattle  in  Tippecanoe  County,  Indiana,  died  this  fall  of 
the  same  malady. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Ergotism  in  Indiana. — Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  cattle  are 
suffering  from  ergotism.  This  is  the  disease  that  was  mistaken 
about  a  year  ago  by  those  not  well  acquainted  with  ailments  of 
cattle,  for  the  highly  contagious  foot  and  mouth  disease.  It  will 
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be  remembered  that  Dr.  N.  H.  Paaren,  Illinois  State  Veterinarian, 
declared  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  cattle  afflicted  by  this  disease,  in 
Illinois  last  spring,  that  it  was  ergotism. — Prairie  Farmer. 

Infectious  Osteomyelitis. — Dr.  Rodet  has  found  that  when 
the  micrococci  of  the  pus  in  cases  of  osteomyelitis  are  injected 
into  the  venous  system  of  rabbits,  and  therefore  free  to  choose 
their  seat,  they  show  a  marked  preference  for  the  bones,  and 
more  especially  for  those  parts  which  are  in  process  of  active 
growth,  where  they  set  up  a  severe  suppurative  or  necrotic  form 
of  osteitis  analogous  to  osteomyelitis  in  man. — Medical  Rceord. 

The  most  Powerful  Antiseptics. — Studied  by  their  power  to 
prevent  the  development  of  micro-organisms  in  sterilized  broth, 
the  biniodid  of  mercury  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  anti¬ 
septics.  It  is  three  times  as  strong  as  the  bichloride.  A  solution 
of  a  Ttf&rnr  strength  renders  life  impossible  to  any  form  of  mic¬ 
robe,  says  M.  Miguel,  while  of  bichloride  the  strength  must  be 
TrAny.  Iodide  of  silver  is  also  more  powerful  than  the  bichloride 
of  mercury. — Medical  Record. 

Inspection  of  Hog  Products  Abroad. — Secretary  Freling- 
huysen  has  instructed  the  American  ministers  to  England,  France 
and  Germany  to  secure  all  the  i  formation  in  their  power  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  system  of  inspection  of  hog  products  in  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  respectively  accredited,  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  discrimination  against  American  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  abroad.  It  is  expected  that  replies  from  these  ministers 
will  be  received  at  Washington  in  time  for  the  convention  of 
swine  breeders  and  pork  dealers,  to  be  held  in  that  city  on  the 
14th. — Country  Gentleman. 

Snow  Water  Impurities. — Under  the  heading  of  “The 
Beautiful  Snow,”  the  Microscope  points  out  the  kind  of  organic, 
impurities  found  in  snow,  which  very  conclusively  shows  the 
fallacy  of  the  idea  that  melted  snow  forms  a  good  substitute  for 
distilled  water.  The  impurities  are  as  follows  :  Living  infusoria 
and  algae,  bacilli  and  micrococci,  mites,  diatoms,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  of  fungi  spores ;  also  tibres  of  wood,  mouse  hair,  pieces  of 
butterfly  wings,  skin  of  larvae  of  insects,  cotton  fibres,  pieces  of 
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grass,  epidermis,  pollen  grains,  rye  and  potato  Hour,  grains  of 
quartz,  minute  pieces  of  roofing  tile,  and  bits  of  iron  and  coal. — 
Scientific  American,  October  11  th,  1884. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Eve. — The  Revue  Medicate ,  October 
18th,  1884,  gives  the  case  of  a  child  who,  eight  weeks  after  an 
injury  to  the  eye,  showed  cheesy  masses  on  the  conjunctiva  near 
the  external  canthus.  On  microscopical  examination  they-  were 
found  to  be  tubercular  infiltrations.  The  same  journal  also 
contains  the  following  general  remarks  regarding  ocular  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  eye  may  be  invaded  by  tubercle  either  primarily  or 
secondarily.  Every  part  of  the  organ  where  vascular  tissue 
occurs  may  become  the  seat  of  tubercle.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
in  the  iris,  choroid,  conjunctiva,  and  once  or  twice  primary 
tubercle  has  been  observed  in  the  retina.  The  ciliary  body  may 
also  be  invaded  by  primary  or  secondary  tubercle,  the  latter 
usually  following  a  tubercular  granuloma  of  the  iris. 

Fatal  Lung  Disease. — A  Mr.  J.  J.  Ingalls,  residing  near 
Dresden,  in  Muskingum  Co.,  O.,  lost  no  less  than  thirteen  cattle 
in  a  single  day  from  a  malignant  disease  of  the  throat.  The 
matter  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  local  newspaper,  the 
opinion  was  published  that  the  malady  might  be  the  dreaded  lung 
plague.  But,  on  inquiry,  I  learn  the  facts  to  be,  that  the  lot  of 
steers  affected  were  purchased  last  spring  at  Chicago,  and  had 
been  on  the  same  farm  and  doing  well  ever  since,  until  about  two 
weeks  since  this  malignant  inflammation  of  the  throat  suddenly 
appeared,  the  cattle  dying  in  twenty-four  hours  from  its  first 
appearance.  The  steers  were,  at  the  time,  running  in  the  stalk 
fields.  Is  this  another  outbreak  of  ergotism?  It  certainly  has 
not  che  slightest  resemblance  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  it  has  already  disappeared. 

Do  Calcareous  Concretions  of  the  Lungs  contain 
Bacilli  ? — The  Baris  correspondent  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  writes  that  M.  D.  jerine  has  made  a  series  of  researches 
to  ascertain  if  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  present  in  the 
calcareous  concretions,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  iuterstitial  pneu¬ 
monia,  often  observed  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  of  old  people. 
There  are  different  varieties  of  these  concretions  ;  some  are  as 
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hard  as  stone,  others  calcareous  and  cheesy,  or  as  soft  as  pulp. 
In  veritable  cretaceous  concretions,  M.  Dejerine  only  once  ascer¬ 
tained  the  presence  of  two  or  three  bacilli ;  these  were  used  for 
inoculating  rabbits,  which,  after  seven  months’  interval,  were  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  tuberculous  lesion.  In  the  calcareous  cheesy 
masses  the  cretaceous  concretion  is  always  in  the  centre  of  the 
cheesy  portion.  M.  Dejerine  invariably  detected  bacilli  in  the 
non-calcareous  part,  and  they  contained  more,  spores  than  the 
bacilli  of  a  tuberculous  lesion  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
These  remains  of  an  arrested  disease  of  parasitic  origin  are  of 
special  interest,  as  an  examination  may  establish  the  distinction 
between  the  cheesy  calcareous  masses  of  tuberculosis,  and  similar 
degenerations  found  at  the  necropsies  of  syphilitic  patients.  M. 
Dejerine  observes  that  the  absence  of  bacilli  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  tuberculosis  does  not  exist ;  he  has  been  unable  to 
detect  the  presence  of  a  single  bacillus,  although  the  necropsy 
clearly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  tuberculosis.  M.  Malassez 
says  that  the  spores  of  bacilli  appear  or  disappear  according  to 
the  coloring  substance  used.  If  fuchsine  be  used  they  assume 
the  appearance  of  unbroken  rods ;  if  gentian  violet,  of  spotted 
rods  or  a  row  of  seeds.  This  difference  of  aspect  may  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  two  different  ways  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  substance 
which  unites  the  seeds  or  spots  can  be  colored  by  fuchsine  and 
not  by  gentian ;  it  is  also  possible  that  the  appearance  is  an  optical 
effect  due  to  the  nature  of  the  coloring  substance. — Medical 
Record. 
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Besides  the  usual  medical,  veterinary  and  scientific  papers,  with  which  we 
exchange  at  home  and  abroad,  the  editor  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  manuscripts :  on  The  Rupture  of  Vents,  with  the  report  of  a  case  in  which 
the  rupture  of  a  deep  femoral  vein  was  successfully  treated  by  ligation  of  the 
ruptured  vessel,  by  H.  B.  Sands,  M.D.;  The  Practical  Treatment  of  Abdominal 
Hernia ,  by  W.  B.  De  Garmo,  M.D.;  Bulletin  and  Memoires  de  la  Society  Centrale 
de  Medecine  Veterinaire,  par  II.  Bouley  and  P.  Cagny. 

Communications  were  also  received  from  W.  Pendry,  C.  H.  Peabody, 
J.  E.  Ryder,  J.  C.  Meyer,  Jr.,  D.  Dixon,  F.  H.  Osgood,  J.  Allbright,  I.  Mich- 
ener,  D.  P.  Yonkerman,  Prof.  A.  Smith,  D.  St.  John,  M.D.,  C.  B.  Michener, 
A.  A.  Holcombe,  Dr.  J.  A.  Dell,  W.  R.  Howe,  J.  Lindsay. 
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AZOTURIA. 

By  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Westville. 

(Paper  read  before  the  Association  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10th,  1884. 

I  purpose  to-day  to  call  your  attention  to  Azoturia,  the  hemo¬ 
globinuria  of  the  Germans.  The  first  notice  of  this  condition  in 
English-speaking  literature  is  found  in  Haycock’s  contribution  to 
veterinary  pathology — article,  Hysteria. 

Haycock  observed  the  disease  only  in  mares,  and  was  led  to 

the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  abnormality  of  the  sexual  function 

/ 

somewhat  analogous  to  lymphomania.  Subsequent  writers  have 
shown  that  it  is  almost  as  frequent  in  horses  as  in  mares. 

Symptoms. — These  follow  usually  in  a  well  worn  groove.  The 
horse  after  a  number  of  days  of  confinement,  during  which  time 
he  has  received  his  usual  allowance  of  highly  nutritious  food,  is 
taken  out  to  drive ;  he  goes  well  up  the  bit,  indeed  the  driver 
often  remarks  that  he  could  hardly  hold  him  at  times;  then,  with¬ 
out  premonition  he  falls  in  the  shafts,  unable  to  rise  with  or  without 
assistance.  The  animal,  retaining  all  his  powers  of  mind,  exhausts 
himself  in  fruitless  struggles  to  rise,  breaks  out  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  if  urine  is  discharged  during  this  time  it  is 
usuallj7  dark  in  color,  coagulating  rapidly  on  cooling.  Sometimes 
this  condition  persists  until  death,  at  others  the  symptoms  amelj- 
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orate  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  show  themselves.  There  is 
swelling  of  the  glutei,  hard  and  board-like  in  appearance.  The 
horse  is  usually  well  on  the  road  to  recovery  or  dead  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  temperature  is  elevated. 

Differential  diagnosis — The  conditions  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  azoturia  are  apoplexy,  simple  paralysis  due  to  nervous  lesion, 
spinal  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  From  apoplexy  it  may  he 
distinguished  by  the  retention  of  the  sensory  functions,  the  absence 
of  oral  breathing  and  the  character  of  the  urine.  From  simple 
paralysis,  by  the  fact  that  in  azoturia  neither  sensation  nor  motion 
are  totally  in  abeyance,  and  again  by  the  characteristic  urine.  In 
paralysis  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  iliacs,  examination  of  the 
aorta  post  and  its  quadrifurcation  will  establish  the  diagnosis,  anil 
abnormal  coldness  of  one  or  botli  hind  legs  will  lead  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  make  such  examination.  Again  the  urine. 

From  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  it  may  be  differentiated  by  the 
difference  in  temperature — in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  below  nor¬ 
mal  or  normal,  in  azoturia  always  elevated ;  the  swelling  of  the 
quarters  is  absent  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  there  is  usually 
difficulty  in  deglutition  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  often 
alterations  in  the  higher  sensory  functions.  The  urine  in  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis  may  be  dark,  but  is  usually  of  a  redder  tint  than 
in  azoturia;  microscopically  the  diagnosis  is  potent.  We  find 
bloody  urine  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  urine  dark,  from  the 
presence  of  free  hajmoglobine  or  its  derivatives,  in  azoturia, — in 
spinal  meningitis  a  rare  condition.  I  have  only  seen  four  cases 
in  a  practice  of  five  years.  The  symptoms  are  not  usually  fulmi¬ 
nant.  If  the  animal  is  in  harness  there  are  short  periods  of  great 
lameness  amounting  to  mobility  of  progression,  followed  by  the 
animal  falling.  There  is  a  straddling  squatty  gait,  the  symptoms 
much  aggravated  by  rectal  examination  (this  also  in  azoturia),  the 
horse  often  gets  up  and  dcwn,  has  chronic  spasms  of  the  muscles 
of  the  entire  body.  These  are  very  characteristic,  as  are  also  the 
intervals  of  ease.  There  is  straddling  and  paddling  of  the  hind 
legs  as  in  kidney  troubles,  no  hardness  of  the  quarter  and  usually 
little  discoloration  of  the  urine.  The  struggles  when  down  are 
not  all  confined  to  efforts  to  rise,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  azoturia* 
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but  are  made  without  reason,  though  not  without  rhyme,  as  they 
are  usually  rhythmical  in  character.  Later  on  in  azoturia  we  have, 
however,  similar  convulsive  efforts. 

From  blind  staggers  it  may  be  diagnosed  by  the  difference  in 
situation.  Blind  staggers,  probably  anthracoid  in  character,  is  only 
seen  in  animals  pastured  on  low  rich  bottomed  meadows  in  sum¬ 
mer  time;  azoturia  is  usually  a  disease  of  winter  and  of  the  stabled 
animal. 

Causation.— Azoturia  is  a  disease  of  the  functions  of  nutrition — 
a  disease  of  nutritious  excess.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  well-to-do 
man’s  horse. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  health  is  that  the  excess  of  nutrition 
be  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  It  is  conveyed  again  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  along  the  thoracic  duct,  and  again  poured  into 
the  current  of  the  circulation  to  nourish  the  tissues.  In  azoturia 
there  is  so  great  nutritive  excess  that  a  large  portion  of  nutritive 
matter  is  thrown  back,  undergoes  retrograde  decomposition  into 
urea  or  the  analogues  of  urea,  and  acts  as  a  poisonous  substance 
on  the  nerve  centers.  Centrally,  it  is  probably  a  failure  of  the 
liver  to  perform  its  scavenger-like  function  of  burning  up  the 
waste  proteids.  What  I  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to, 
however,  is,  that  whatever  its  exciting  cause,  azoturia  is  urcemia. 
You  have  to  deal  with  imemie  poisoning,  and  whether  this  is 
caused,  as  in  this  case,  by  the  inaction  of  a  surplus  of  nutrition 
on  a  healthy  hard-working  organism,  or  is  due  to  inability  of  the 
kidneys  to  separate  retrograde  material  from  the  blood,  matters 
little  as  regards  your  treatment. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  is  azoturia  more  common  in 
mares  than  horses.  I  think  the  question  admits  of  ready  answer. 
The  female  organism  is,  so  to  speak,  more  conservative  than  the 
male.  Intended  by  nature  to  care  for  and  support  her  parasitic 
offspring,  she  lays  up  with  greater  readiness  than  does  the  male  a 
supply  of  nutritive  matter  in  excess  of  her  own  requirement,  and 
I  think  this  part  of  my  explanation  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  mares  in  foal  rarely  have  azoturia. 

Secondly,  the  function  of  reflex  irritation  is  higher  in  mares 
than  in  horses.  Dr.  Zuill,  of  Philadelphia,  informs  us  that  he 
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has  found  as  high  as  22  per  cent,  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  azoturia. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — Congestion  of  the  meninges.  The 
hlood  often  chocolate  colored  or  somewhat  tarry  but  not  abnorm¬ 
ally  fluid,  asin  the  tarry  hlood  of  anthrax,  or  deficient  in  red  disks, 
as  in  leucocythemia.  The  color  is  probably  due  to  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  effete  lymph.  The  liver  is  usually  yellowish,  en¬ 
larged,  friable  ;  kidneys  enlarged  and  congested,  sometimes  con¬ 
taining  pus  in  their  pelves,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blad¬ 
der  inflamed.  The  condition  of  the  bladder  is  due  to  ammoniacal 
decomposition  of  the  urine  in  a  similar  way  to  that  found  in  old  men 
with  enlarged  prostrate,  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  the 
mucous  thrown  out  by  the  irritated  viscus  on  the  urine  and  the 
irritation  of  the  urine  assuring  the  secretion  of  the  mucous. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  sequel  of  azoturia,  not  mentioned,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  English  works.  It  is  an  almost  complete  atrophy 
of  the  crural  triceps  of  the  muscle  of  the  fascia  lata  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  glutei  of  one  side.  The  first  case  I  saw  was  in 
Philadelphia.  I  was  called  to  “put  in  the  stifle  ”  of  a  horse.  I 
found  the  patella  in  its  place,  but  imagined  that  I  had  a  disloca¬ 
tion  of  the  femoro-tibial  articulation.  I  was  satisfied  that  I  could 
place  mv  hand  on  the  tibial  spine,  and  to  show  you  that  this  great 
error  of  diagnosis  was  not  due  to  my  carelessness,  two  thoroughly 
qualified  Philadelphia  veterinarians  agreed  with  me  and  also 
agreed  t*  at  attempts  at  reduction  would  be  futile,  as,  if  by  exten¬ 
sion  and  counter-extension  on  the  limb  while  the  horse  was  recum¬ 
bent  the  dislocation  could  be  reduced,  the  condition  would  recur 
on  rising.  A  big  blister  was  placed  on  the  affected  side,  and  the 
horse  was  left  to  his  fate.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  saw  the 
horse  last  summer  as  sound  as  a  dollar,  without  a  trace  of  the  old 
trouble. 

Since  then  I  have  been  consulted  in  several  similar  cases ; 
have  advised  as  treatment  repeated  blisters  and  the  battery,  with 
a  long  run  at  grass.  This  has  been  successful  in  each  case,  hut 
has  required  many  months  to  bring  about  the  result.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  is  peculiar.  There  is  apparently  a  big  hole  in  the  affected 
flank  and  the  femur  is  almost  denuded  of  musculature  anteriorly. 

Dr.  Iluidekoper  suggested  to  me  that  rupture  of  the  psose  was 
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partly  the  cause.  This  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  though  none  of 
mine  had  sufficiently  marked  abduction  of  the  limb  to  warrant 
the  diagnosis.  The  cause  may  he  a  tissue  change  of  pyrexia, 
local  embolism  interfering  with  nutrition,  or  altered  nervous 
action  due  to  pressure.  One  of  my  cases  was  complicated  with 
a  most  distressing  vesico-vaginal  catarrh. 

Treatment. — Starting  from  the  standpoint  that  we  are  dealing 
with  uraemia,  the  endeavor  of  the  intelligent  practitioner  will  be 
addressed  to  ridding  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the 
poisonous  matter  I  well  remember,  when  a  student,  seeing  these 
cases  brought  in,  usually  to  be  carried  out  again  heels  up.  The 
routine  treatment  is  to  purge  and  bleed.  The  first  part  of  the 
treatment  I  will  pass  over  with  the  remark  that  if  the  patient  would 
be  accommodating  enough  to  live  until  the  purgative  acted,  it  would 
be  very  good  treatment  indeed.  Usually  he  dies  before  the  purge 
acts.  If  he  lives  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  and  goes  on  to 
recovery,  there  is  the  open  question  as  to  whether  the  purge  or 
the  vis  medicatrix  natures  is  to  be  thanked  for  it.  Bleeding  is,  I 
think,  to  be  recommended.  It  offers  a  means  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  rapidly  remove  a  large  amount  of  urea  from  the  body, 
and  also  tends  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  remaining  poison  on  the 
nerve  centers.  To  bleed  and  purge,  however,  is  to  knock  down 
with  one  hand  and  set  up  with  the  other,  as  nature,  ever  tenacious 
of  her  balance,  will  rapidly  withdraw  from  the  body  fluids  enough 
to  make  up  the  mass  of  blood,  and  thus  hinder  the  action  of  a 
purge,  depending  as  it  does  for  its  action  in  great  degree  on  the 
maxim  “  ubi  irritato  ibi  affluxusT  When  I  tell  you  that  I  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  morphia,  and  my  practice  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  last  winter  about  nine  cases,  most  of  them  bad  ones, 
made  good  recoveries,  it  may  provoke  a  smile  from  those  of  you 
who  are  intensely  practical.  Let  us  see.  What  does  morphia  do 
for  us  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  puts  a  stop  to  the  action  of  urea  on 
the  nerve  centers ;  it  quiets  the  irritable  patient ;  it  allows  him  to 
stand  quietly  in  a  sling,  and  so  avoid  knocking  the  bark  off  him¬ 
self  in  futile  struggles.  You  may  be  still  more  incredulous  when 
I  tell  you  that  my  principal  reason  for  the  use  of  this  remedy  is 
to  get  its  eliminator  action,  and  you  won’t  get  this  from  the  use 
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of  tc'ii  or  twenty  grains.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  nar¬ 
cotic  may  be  pushed  much  further  in  the  lower  animals  than  in  man; 
their  action  is  directed  more  to  the  cord  and  less  to  the  higher 
faculties  than  in  man,  and  to  get  good  results  from  the  morphia 
treatment  of  azoturia,  you  must  push  it  far  enough  to  get  its  toxic 
action — you  must  give  ten  or  fifteen  grains  every  hour  until  the 
patient  rests  quietly  and  sweats  profusely.  You  may  push  it  so 
far  that  it  induces  automatic  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs, 
simulating  trotting  or  galloping,  and  you  will  do  no  harm  by  this 
course.  To  reassure  you,  I  may  state  that  the  same  treatment  is 
frequently  adopted  in  the  uraemia  of  mankind  with  equally  good 
results.  I  have  given  a  drachm  in  twelve  hours  without  producing 
sleep  and  with  excellent  results.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  it ;  use 
it  freely  and  it  will  do  you  good  service. 

With  regard  to  other  treatment,  I  advise  you  to  get  the  horse 
into  slings  as  early  as  possible.  If  he  entirely  loses  the  control  of 
Ids  hind  limbs,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  lower  him,  and  I 
may  add  that  a  smart  stroke  of  the  whip  will  often  make  him 
stand  when  hanging  in  them.. 

The  local  complication,  the  “  kidney  trouble,”  attracts  usually 
most  attention  from  the  laity  and  the  ignorant  horse  doctor. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  most  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  kidney  affection.  The  kidneys  are  doing  their  work — 
are  working  up  to  the  very  limit  of  their  power.  Do  not  aggra¬ 
vate  them  by  the  use  of  diuretics,  especially  of  those  resinous  in 
character.  If  you  must  use  them,  and  then  when  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  use  squill  and  digitalis.  If  there  is  retention,  shown 
by  examination  of  the  bladder,  you  may  pass  the  catheter — and 
here  again  a  word.  Do  not  do  it  until  your  horse  is  comfortably 
in  slings  and  has  had  a  dose  or  two  of  morphia,  as  I  have  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  seen  the  irritation  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
catheter  cause  convulsions  and  the  getting  down  of  the  animal 
Of  course,  if  you  find  your  patient  recumbent  with  a  full  bladder, 
it  is  well,  especially  in  the  horse,  to  put  on  the  hind  hobbles  and 
take  away  the  water,  though  personally,  I  prefer  to  pass  the 
catheter  standing. 

A  hint  about  catheters.  You  will  find  the  thick  foreign  in- 
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strurnent  with  bluntish  point  much  less  liable  to  lose  its  way  than 
the  thin  American  one — fit  only  to  pass  in  the  stretched  urethra 
of  a  bull. 

Have  you  vaginitis  or  cystitis  following,  treat  them  on  general 
principles.  Host  the  bladder  by  the  use  of  purgatives,  sheath  it 
by  the  administration  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  soothe  it  by  warm 
rectal  injections,  and  you  may,  do  you  deem  it  necessary,  supple¬ 
ment  these  means  by  washing  out  the  bladder  through  the  cathe¬ 
ter.  What  food?  ISo  food  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  food  pool 
in  nitrogen.  Preventive  measures :  thorough  ventilation,  good 
drainage,  good  grooming,  regular  exercise,  even  if  the  hired  man 
has  to  be  sent  out  sleighing,  and  a  diminished  ration  if  the  quiet, 
ude  is  imperative. 

You  will  find  the  question  as  to  the  use  of  nerve  stimulants 
and  blisters  discussed  in  the  scanty  and  disgraceful  veterinary 
literature  of  this  subject.  Their  use  could  only  arise  from  a 
mistaken  notion  regarding  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  and  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  if  you  would  aid  in 
the  advance  (now  so  great)  of  veterinary  science  in  this  country, 
you  must  go  to  comparative  medical  literature  for  aid.  You  art' 
not  competent  to  treat  diseases  of  the  lower  animals  unless  you 
are  able  to  appreciate  human  pathology.  Confine  yourselves  to 
the  scanty  pabulum  afforded  you  by  veterinary  literature,  you 
will  be  routine  practitioners  at  best,  groping  in  the  dark,  not  after 
science  but  dollars,  and  although  the  ability  you  may  discover  in 
finding  these  last  may  be  a  surprise  to  your  neighbors  and  your¬ 
selves,  you  will  never  benefit  your  chosen  profession  one  ha’worth  ; 
nay,  yon  will  aid  to  drag  it  down,  to  clip  its  wings  and  keep  if 
where  it  has  been  so  long,  in  the  dog-eared  volume  of  “  Every  Man 
His  Own  Horse  Doctor,”  in  the  chest  where  the  blacksmith  keeps 
his  spare  nails  and  oakum,  or  the  livery  stable  man  his  winter 
blankets. 

If  you  can  do  no  more,  make  a  careful  record  of  facts  and 
publish  them  every  once  in  a  while,  for  those  more  favored  by 
circumstances  to  draw  inferences  from.  Report  your  unsuccessful 
cases,  as  well  as  those  redounding  to  your  credit,  and  so  aid  in 
suppressing  the  worm  in  the  tongue,  the  wolf  in  the  tail,  and  the 
salt  mackerel  for  the  loss  of  cud  of  our  generation. 
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SALICYLIC  ACID. 

By  H.  F.  James,  Y.S. 

\ 

Was  called  on  January  7th  to  see  a  brown  horse  ten  years  old, 
said  to  be  very  stiff  and  unfit  for  work  in  consequence ;  had  been 
laid  up  for  two  weeks  to  see  if  rest  would  benefit,  but  grew 
worse  every  day.  Owner  had  lately  paid  $250  for  him,  and 
looked  on  him  in  his  present  state  as  almost  valueless.  Temper¬ 
ature,  101° ;  pulse,  75  and  intermittent ;  gait  so  tied  up  that  he 
could  only  step  about  six  inches,  and  turned  with  great  difficulty  ; 
no  swelling  of  any  of  the  articulations.  Foeces  slimy  and  hard ; 
urine  scanty,  and  poor  appetite. 

Diagnosis. — Sub-acute  rheumatism.  Prognosis. — Cautious. 

Treatment. — Blanketed  warmly  ;  bandages  to  legs ;  nitrate  of 
potash  freely  in  drinking  water;  scalded  oats  and  bean-mash,  and 
a  handful  of  clean  timothy  three  times  a  day.  From  January  7th 
to  the  12th,  gave  half-ounce  doses  of  salicylic  acid  three  times  a 
day,  giving  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine  on  the  13th,  which 
operated  freely.  I  now  reduced  the  salicycle  acid  to  half-an-ounce 
daily  until  the  26th,  when  another  good  purge  was  given,  and  his 
recovery  was  complete.  Flis  appetite  returned  after  three  or  four 
days  of  the  treatment,  and  you  could  almost  see  him  mend. 
Tried  to  obviate  stomach  derangement  as  far  as  possible  by  care¬ 
ful  dieting  and  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  gentian  in  bolus. 


COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SPORADIC  PNEUMONIA  AND  CON¬ 
TAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  OF  CATTLE. 

By  Messrs.  Coulon  and  Olivier.* 


HISTORY. 

The  existence  of  sporadic  pneumonia  of  cattle  is  a  question 
that  remains  still  unsettled,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  dis¬ 
cussions  it  has  given  rise  to. 

The  most  different  and  contradictory  opinions  have  been  given. 

♦Translated  from  the  Memoires  de  la  Soci€t6  Centrale  de  Medecine  Veterin- 
aire  of  Paris. 
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Some  believe  in  its  existence  and  have  described  its  differential 
characters  ;  others  have  denied  it  entirely  or  have  mixed  it  with  the 
contagious  disease  which,  according  to  them,  is  but  an  accidental 
variation  of  it;  then  others  again,  without  giving  settled  opinions, 
pretend  that  the  cases  of  sporadic  disease  were  not  sufficiently 
evident  to  conclude  as  to  its  presence. 

In  France,  Cruzel,  Leblanc  and  Zundel  are  of  the  first  opinion  ; 
in  Germany,  Kreulzer,  Hildebrand,  Spinola  and  Furstenberg  not 
only  accept  it,  but  claim  that  it  is  quite  common.  The  last  named 
author  has  even  indicated  some  characteristic  and  necropsical 
symptoms,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  contagious  disease. 

But  other  German  authors  and  practitioners  have  doubted  the 
value  of  the  symptoms  given  by  Furstenberg,  and  Lydtin  espec¬ 
ially  has  said  that  the  lesions  mentioned  by  him  were  those  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  contagiosa. 

From  recent  discussions  upon  this  subject,  it  is  evident  that 
the  opinions  differ  yet  essentially.  While  H.  Bouley,  Camille 
Leblanc,  Trasbot  and  Cagny  admit  that  the  lungs  of  ruminants 
can  be  the  seat  of  true  contagious  inflammation ;  others,  Sanson, 
Nocard  and  Weber,  consider  the  cases  recorded  as  errors  of  diag¬ 
nosis,  and  say  that  the  pretended  cases  of  sporadic  disease  were 
isolated  pleuro-pneumonia,  pulmonary  congestion,  vernicular 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  echynoccoci,  etc.,  etc. 

Tins  variety  of  opinion  can  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the 
differences  which  still  exist  in  some  minds  in  relation  to  the  con¬ 
tagious  or  non-contagious  nature  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  preventive  inoculation. 

Those  who  do  not  admit  of  the  sporadic  disease,  may,  indeed, 
have  in  some  cases  where  they  have  unknowingly  met  it,. made 
inoculations,  powerless  to  grant  immunity ;  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood  that  in  the  presence  of  these  negative  results,  and  of  the 
aptitude  of  the  inoculated  to  take  the  contagious  disease,  their 
faith  in  inoculation  may  have  been  shaken. 

It  is  also  in  the  presence  of  some  cases  of  sporadic  pneumonia 
that  some  practitioners  have  concluded  to  the  want  of  the  conta¬ 
gious  power  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  from  that  of  the  propagation 
in  the  observed  cases. 
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This  state  of  incertitude  becomes  to-day  still  more  to  be  re 
gretted  when  the  contagious  character  of  the  disease  is  recognized 
by  law,  and  when  pecuniary  indemnity  is  paid  to  owners  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  destroyed  for  the  interests  of  all. 

The  official  veterinarian  who  in  some  cases,  for  reason,  wishes 
to  avoid  the  prescribing  of  excessive  sanitary  measures,  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  possibility  of  meeting,  in  isolated  cases,  a  non- 
contagious  disease,  independent  of  sanitary  regulation. 

It  is  important  to  elucidate  this  question  and  establish  a  posi¬ 
tive  difference,  especially  in  relation  to  the  lesions  between  the 
two  forms  of  disease.  This  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

Does  sporadic  pneumonia  exist  ?  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  a  spe¬ 
cific,  parasitic  affection,  and  from  that,  out  of  the  ordinary  nosolog¬ 
ical  list,  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of  the  sporadic  disease  is 
denied,  the  lung  will  be  the  only  organ  of  the  economy  which  will 
have  no  pathological  condition :  an  abnormal  fact,  which  is  in¬ 
creased  by  that  other  fact  that  its  special  function,  its  great 
vascularity,  its  close  functional  sympathies  with  the  skin,  expose 
it  more  than  others  to  external  influences.  This  exception  would 
be  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  general  pathology  that  reason 
refuses  to  accept  it. 

Acute,  true  pneumonia  exists  in  ruminants ;  a  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  many  years  convinces  us  of  it.  That  it  is  less  frequent 
than  in  horses,  we  will  not  deny.  Besides  that  the  two  species  of 
animals  are  in  different  conditions  of  life,  the  respiratory  appar¬ 
atus  of  cattle  is  considerably  less  irritable.  This  irritation  will 
be  followed  more  by  bronchitis  than  by  pneumonia;  and  again, 
the  pleura  resists  irritation  so  much  that  this  condition  is  seldom 
met  with  except  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 

But  it  is  not  less  certain  that  accidental  causes,  that  give  rise 
to  a  congested  condition  of  the  lungs,  do  not  remain  entirely 
harmless. 

These  pathogenic  causes  of  true  pneumonia  act  principally  in 
working  animals  in  which  the  respiratory  apparatus,  physiologi¬ 
cally  excited  during  work,  is  the  natural  reservoir  towards  which 
the  blood  accumulates  if  the  circulatory  equilibrium  is  interfered 
with  by  a  p'eripherical  cooling  effect. 
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Its  frequency  in  working  animals  explains  the  opinion  of 
Cruzel,  who  claims  to  have  seen  it  frequently  in  the  South. 

The  action  of  these  causes  is  much  less  in  animals  kept  in 
permanent  stabulation,  where  absolute  rest,  uniform  and  constant 
temperature  protect  them  from  cold.  It  is  no  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  practitioners  in  the  North  of  France  have  observed 
only  the  contagious  affection. 

But  it  is  also  common  in  animals  kept  in  low  and  damp  lands, 
when  aqueous  evaporation  gives  rise  in  all  seasons  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

We  have  often  seen  them,  and  by  cohabitation  and  inoculation 
confirmed  our  diagnosis  of  the  sporadic  nature  of  the  disease  we 
were  called  to  observe. 

SYMPTOMS  OE'  SPORADIC  PNEUMONIA. 

These  are  the  symptoms  we  have  observed.  They  vary  in 
their  form  and  intensity  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease. 

When,  by  exception,  the  animal  is  seen  at  the  outset,  a  slight 
fever  may  be  observed,  characterized  by  an  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  between  38.5°  and  39°,  with  a  slight  acceleration  of  respira¬ 
tion  and  circulation,  viz.,  20  to  25  respiratory  motions  and  a  pulse 
of  15  to  50.  The  conjunctiva,  never  red  in  cattle,  is  then  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  injected  and  turning  to  a  more  or  less  saffron  red. 
Appetite  still  remains,  rumination  takes  place  after  each  meal; 
there  is  no  tympanitis,  no  colic ;  the  nose  is  yet  cool,  moist  and 
all  these  symptoms  exclude  the  possibility  of  digestive  troubles. 

Soon  a  short,  aborted  cough  shows  itself.  It  is  easily  stimu¬ 
lated  by  pressure  of  the  trachea,  and  accompanied  by  a  whitish  al¬ 
buminous  but  not  abundant  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

Examination  of  the  chest  by  percussion  indicates  a  normal 
resonance,  slightly  weakened  on  the  lower  part,  and  generally 
only  on  one  side.  Auscultation  reveals  an  exaggerated  respiratory 
murmur,  except  below,  where  it  is  sensibly  diminished,  and  even  at 
times  one  of  the  respiratory  sounds  is  absent,  ordinarily  at  the 
time  of  expiration. 

After  a  few  days  these  symptoms  increase.  The  cough  is  yet 
small,  aborted,  but  more  frequent.  Respiration  is  increased  to 
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35°.  The  temperature  goes  up  to  39°  and  39.5°.  The  pulse  hard 
and  bouncing,  gives  from  50  to  60  pulsations  to  the  minute. 
Percussion  shows  evident  dulness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chest, 
on  one,  or  at  times,  both  sides;  and  above  this  dulness,  which 
occupies  about  the  lower  third  or  quarter  of  the  lung,  it  is  re¬ 
placed  by  the  resonance.  Upon  auscultation,  the  respiratory 
murmur  has  disappeared  and  replaced  by  a  moist  crepitant  rale, 
very  often  mixed  with  mucous  rale.  In  the  upper  part  the  respi¬ 
ratory  murmur  is  strongly  increased.  Appetite  has  diminished, 
but  has  not  entirely  disappeared ;  still  animals  began  to  lose 
flesh. 

The  disease  is  well  established  and  slowly  progressing  in  its 
various  stages.  The  respiration  is  more  and  more  embarrassed, 
the  pulse  small,  accelerated  and  weak,  the  temperature  rises  to 
40°-45°.  The  dulness  increased  upwards,  involving  the  half,  the 
two-thirds,  or  perhaps  the  entire  extent  of  the  lobe.  The  dulness 
as  well  as  the  resonance,  is  not  defined  by  a  regularly  horizontal 
but  on  the  contrary  by  an  irregular  line.  Auscultation  reveals  on 
the  dull  portion  a  mixture  of  moist  crepitant  and  sibilant  rales, 
not  always  constant  and  easily  displaced. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  moist  crepitant  rale  is  heard 
in  the  entire  extent  of  the  dulness  as  long  as  this  exists  ;  it  seems 
as  if  the  engorged  condition  of  the  lung  is  never  so  complete  as 
to  prevent  the  access  of  air  and  prevent  the  vesicular  murmur. 

The  apparition  of  the  symptoms  requires  some  five  or  six  days, 
though  at  times  the  disease  assumes  a  more  acute  character,  and 
two  or  three  days  only  are  necessary  for  their  manifestation.  In 
this  more  active  form  the  pain  from  difficult  breathing  becomes 
more  marked.  Intermittent  at  first  and  heard  only  when  the 
animal  lays  down,  it  soon  becomes  continued,  loud  and  strong. 
Tubular  breathing  has  also  become  manifest  from  the  second  or 
third  day,  at  the  large  bronchial  division. 

Sporadic  pneumonia  may  terminate  by  resolution  or  asphyxia, 
the  first  being  announced  by  the  diminution  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  improvement  in  the  respiratory  function,  change  in  the 
cough,  which  becomes  moist,  abundant  discharge  from  the  nose, 
improved  appetite,  moist  crepitant  rale  in  auscultation,  diminution 
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and  disappearance  of  the  dulness.  This  termination  is  the  most 
frequent,  and  generally  happens  in  six  out  of  ten  cases. 

Asphyxia  is  almost  the  only  fatal  termination  of  the  pneumonia 
of  cattle  ;  it  kills  from  a  third  to  a  quarter  of  the  patients.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  dark  red  coloration  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
by  a  small,  thready  almost  imperceptible  pulse,  contrasting  much 
with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  which  are  strong  and  accelerated. 
Respiration  is  labored,  70  to  the  minute.  The  animal  keeps 
standing  up,  with  legs  wide  apart,  head  low  and  hanging  down, 
the  features  are  contracted,  respiration  becomes  stertorous,  much 
of  the  breathing  is  done  by  the  month,  the  dulness  of  the  lung 
extends  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  lobe,  and  the  animal  soon  dies. 

Termination  by  gangrene  and  suppuration  are  also  sometimes 
met.  Passage  to  the  chronic  condition  we  have  not  observed. 

DIFFERENTIAL  SVMPTOMS. 

The  symptomatic  study  of  both  diseases  shows  that  while  they 
have  characters  common  to  both  they  also  possess  some  peculiar 
to  each. 

These  are  few,  and  perhaps  not  very  positive  when  they  are 
considered  separately,  but  they  may  by  a  close  and  attentive  ex¬ 
amination  give  positive  data  by  which  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be 
made. 

The  outset  of  both  diseases  is  announced  by  a  general  fever, 
with  its  common  symptoms,  but  a  well  marked  difference  exists 
in  the  mode  of  elevation  of  the  temperature.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  that  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  while  all  conditions  of  health  may 
yet  remain,  the  thermometer  will  still  register  an  elevation  of  38°, 
40°,  or  even  41°.  In  sporadic  pneumonia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rise  is  progressive,  reaching  its  highest  degree  only  after  sev¬ 
eral  days.  It  is  however  in  this  first  stage  that  this  can  be  of  any 
advantage  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia,  in  the  beginning,  digestive  troubles  are 
almost  always  observed.  Frequent  indigestion,  tympanitis,  gen¬ 
eral  uneasiness  of  the  patient,  intermittent  slight  colicky  pains, 
constipation  followed  by  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  ordinarily 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  the  pleuretic  effusions. 
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All  these  are  missing  in  the  sporadic  form,  animals  preserving 
even  to  an  advanced  period  a  certain  amount  of  appetite. 

A  third  differential  diagnostic  character  is  the  complaint  or 
grunting  which  shows  itself  from  the  beginning  in  pleuro-pneu- 
rrionia,  and  of  which  it  is  for  many  the  pathognomical  symptom. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceptional  in  sporadic  pneumonia,  and 
when  heard  there,  it  is  only  by  intermittence  and  when  the  dis¬ 
ease  assumes  a  rapid  and  severe  form. 

The  tubular  breathing  is  also  a  good  symptom  ;  seldom  hear 
in  the  sporadic  affection,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  frequent  in  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia.  In  that  disease,  when  the  pleura  becomes  well  dis¬ 
eased,  the  chest  shows  evidence  of  an  exaggerated  sensibility;  in 
the  true  pneumonia,  where  the  pleura  remains  intact,  percussion 
is  apparently  painless. 

And  again,  the  cedematous  infiltration  of  the  dewlap  is  a  very 
important  differential  symptom,  as  it  never  exists  in  the  sporadic 
disease. 

To  resume  :  Sporadic  pneumonia  differs  from  the  contagious 
affection  by — 

1st.  A  gradual  increase  of  the  temperature,  reaching  its 
highest  degree  only  in  the  second  stage. 

2d.  By  the  absence  of  all  digestive  trouble  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  and  principally  at  the  first  stage. 

3d.  By  the  manifest  insensibility  of  the  chest. 

4th.  By  the  ordinary  absence  of  the  grunt  and  of  the  tubular 
breathing,  which  is  never  missing  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 

5th  and  last.  By  constant  absence  of  the  swelling  of  the 
dewlap,  which  generally  exists  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 

LESIONS  OF  SPORADIC  PNEUMONIA. 

On  the  opening  of  the  chest  there  is  no  effusion  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  There  are  no  adhesions  between  the  pleura,  except  when 
little  superficial  abscesses  of  the  lung  have  pushed  out  and  irri¬ 
tated  the  visceral  and  produced  its  adhesion  to  the  costal  layer. 
With  this  exception,  the  serous  remains  transparent,  smooth  and 
soft,  as  in  the  normal  state. 

The  lung  fills  up  the  chest  exactly  ;  does  not  collapse  to  the 
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contact  of  the  air,  but  preserves  the  same  size  when  removed 
from  its  cavity.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  keeps  the  impression  of 
the  finger,  except  at  the  topmost  part,  where  it  has  yet  a  certain 
elasticity. 

The  pleura,  when  sound,  shows  through  its  transparency  the 
coloration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  rutilant  red,  then  strong 
purple  in  the  superior  part  of  the  lung,  growing  gradually  to  a 
red  brick  color  in  the  middle,  to  become  of  a  dirty  red  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  organ. 

Upon  this  coloration  is  seen  a  network  of  various  tints,  divid¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  lobe  in  a  great  number  of  irregular  poly- 
edrical  surfaces.  This  network,  formed  by  the  interlobular 
sections  under  the  pleura,  is  not  seen  in  the  healthy  tissue.  Of 
a  blackish  purple  in  the  superior  congested  portion,  it  becomes  of 
a  yellowish  white  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs. 

Upon  a  transversal  section  of  a  lobe  are  found,  ordinarily, 
lesions  which  indicate  that  the  inflammatory  process  has  started 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  organ  to  spread  by  degrees  towards 
the  superior,  in  such  a  way  that  the  density,  the  coloration,  the 
texture  of  the  parenchym  of  the  organ  varies  from  one  region  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  length  of  standing  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

The  parenchym  of  the  upper  portion,  only  hyperhemic,  lias 
the  same  cellular  texture  and  elasticity;  it  is  difficult  to  cut, floats 
in  water,  and  towards  the  superior  border  is  evidently  em¬ 
physematous. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lung  the  color  is  of  a  darker  red,  the 
tissue  heavier,  easier  to  tear,  less  elastic,  aud  exhibits  the  first 
degree  of  hepatization.  And  then  in  the  lower  region  the  colora¬ 
tion  has  passed  from  the  brick  red  to  a  dirty  tint,  comparable  to 
that  of  boiled  meat.  There  the  tissue  is  very  heavy,  very  easily 
tore,  entirely  hepatized,  its  cut  is  even,  and  when  torn  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  granular. 

•  On  that  section  is  seen  again  the  subpleural  interlobular 
arborization,  dividing  the  parenchym  in  as  many  irregular  poly- 
edrical  surfaces  as  there  are  of  lobes.  These  divisions,  emphy¬ 
sematous  towards  the  superior  border  of  the  lobe,  are  not  very 
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distinct  from  the  parenchymatous  structure  at  that  point;  they 
become  more  apparent  in  the  congested  portion,  where  their  dark 
color,  due  to  capillary  hemorrhages,  differ  from  the  purplish 
color  of  pulmonary  tissue.  There,  also,  on  section,  serosity  is 
seen  escaping  from  their  meshes. 

In  the  hepatized  lower  part,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood 
having  been  resorbed,  the  divisions  appear  under  the  form  of 
whitish  regular  lines  of  an  even  thickness.  Of  the  same  density 
as  the  pulmonary  tissue,  they  seem  part  of  it,  and  are  distinguish¬ 
able  from  it  only  by  their  white  greyish  color,  so  different  from 
the  light  red  of  the  lobules.  Their  division  is  not  followed  by 
running  of  serosity. 

The  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  upper  parts,  recently  diseased, 
have  a  general  strong  red  or  purplish  hue,  evenly  spread  from 
one  lobule  to  the  other.  Closely  examined,  the  hue  is  at  times 
finely  marked  with  pigmentary  spo.ts,  blackish,  due  to  capillary 
hemorrhages. 

But  here  and  there,  upon  the  homogeneous  color,  appears  a 
polyedrical  brownish-black  spot,  resembling  the  section  of  a  fresh 
clot  of  blood.  It  is  a  lobule  where  the  congestion  has  been  such 
that  the  hemorrhage  has  destroyed  almost  entirely  the  cellular 
network,  which  seems  to  disappear  in  the  bloody  clot.  This 
special  lesion,  very  likely,  is  due  to  the  sectioned  structure  of  the 
lungs,  which  renders  the  lobules  independent  of  each  other, 
especially  in  case  of  sanguinous  irritation,  and  prevents  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  lesion. 

In  the  superior  and  middle  regions  are  also  found,  disseminated 
in  the  mass  of  the  lobe  or  on  its  surface,  a  certain  number  of 
purulent  centres  of  various  sizes,  containing  a  thick,  creamy,  whit¬ 
ish-yellow  liquid,  analogous  to  that  of  warm  abscesses,  and  hav¬ 
ing  for  wall  a  layer  of  little  granulations,  purplish  in  color,  like 
that  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  abscesses  are  not  found  in 
the  lower  region.  They  have  been  emptied  by  resorption  or  by 
evacuation  of  their  contents  in  the  bronchial  divisions. 

In  the  lower  part  the  lobules  are  seen,  evenly  hepatized, 
smooth  on  section,  with  a  granulous  tear,  due  to  the  presence  in 
their  infundibula  of  very  fine  fibrinous  concretions.  On  that 
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section  are  observed,  principally  towards  the  lower  border,  a 
great  number  of  yellowish  points  close  together ;  these  are  very 
small  purulent  centres,  enclosed  in  the  hepatized  tissue.  By 
pressure,  these  centres  empty  themselves  of  their  contents,  which 
proves  to  be  a  few  drops  of  yellow,  thick,  creamy  pus.  Low 
down  the  lobe,  these  collect  together  by  hypothasis,  become  more 
apparent,  and  form  very  irregular  but  larger  purulent  masses  ; 
their  substance,  partly  concreted,  allow  them  to  keep  the  form  of 
their  cavities,  from  which  rise  the  numerous  prolongations  that 
they  present,  and  render  them  comparable  to  the  moulding  of  the 
pulmonary  acini. 

In  this  region  there  is  another  lesion  ;  it  is  the  ultimate  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  lobules,  already  mentioned,  in  the  middle  and 
upper  regions  as  disorganized  by  hemorrhage ;  too  extensively 
diseased  to  return  to  a  healthy  condition  of  life,  they  are  slowly 
disjointed  from  the  surrounding  divisions  and  form  a  sequestrum, 
moving  in  its  alveola,  whose  tissue,  more  friable  and  discolored 
than  that  of  the  hepatized  lobes,  is  in  way  of  softening.  Even 
at  times,  the  blood  having  entirely  dried  and  being  resorbed,  there 
remains  but  the  primitive  tissue  desagregated  by  the  hemorrhage, 
under  the  form  of  more  or  less  solid  masses. 

Divided,  the  bronchia  present  alterations  varying  according 
to  the  region  ;  in  the  middle  and  upper  one  they  are  filled  with 
whitish  very  foaming  serosity,  the  mucous  membrane,  highly  in¬ 
jected,  has  a  color  varying  from  saffron  yellow  to  mahogany. 

In  the  lower  part  the  serosity  which  they  contain  is  less  foam-  • 
ing,  has  become  purulent,  half  concreted,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  seems  to  be  destroyed. 

The  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  are  hypertrophied,  and  on 
section  shows  extensive  injection.  Their  color  is  brownish  grey. 

DIFFERENTIAL  LESIONS. 

It  being  granted  that  pleuro-pnemnonia  is  a  specific  affection, 
transmissible,  of  an  exudative  nature,  becoming  inflammatory  only 
secondarily,  with  an  incubative  stage  and  with  a  very  irregular 
mode  of  progress  : 

Again,  being  admitted  that  the  sporadic  disease  is  a  true,  irri- 
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tating,  non-transmissible  inflammation,  whose  progress  and  dura¬ 
tion  are  quite  uniform,  the  thought  must  suggest  itself  that  two 
diseases  of  such  different  nature  must  have  very  different  anatomical 
characters. 

The  comparative  examination  of  these  lesions  confirms  this 
induction. 

In  opening  the  plenro-pneumonic  cadaver,  the  sternal  region 
and  at  times  the  neck,  are  the  seat  of  swelling.  This  is  some¬ 
times  quite  large,  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  through 
which  it  exists  is  indurated,  intimately  united  to  the  skin  and 
penetrating  by  its  deep  surface  into  the  intermuscular  structures, 
in  such  a  way  that  a  section  of  them  resembles  much  the  marbred 
aspect  of  the  lung. 

In  the  sporadic  disease,  no  infiltration  of  the  dewlap,  or  of 
the  neck.  The  skin,  subcutaneous  connective  and  the  intermus¬ 
cular  tissue  are  normal. 

In  the  contagious  disease  the  pleural  sac  is  the  seat  of  strong 
inflammation,  characterized  by  a  great  exudation,  reddish  or  yel¬ 
low,  floconous  ;  by  thick  false  membranes,  often  united  together ; 
and  again,  by  the  removal  of  the  pleural  epithelium,  which  is  then 
replaced  by  a  rough,  irregular,  dark  red  surface  covering  and  con¬ 
cealing  the  aspect  of  the  lung. 

In  the  sporadic  disease,  there  is  no  trace  of  liquid  in  the 
pleura,  which  remains  healthy,  soft,  transparent.  If  at  times  sub- 
pleural  pulmonary  abscesses  exist,  the  adherence  of  the  two  layers 
is  dry  and  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  abscess. 

In  the  pleuro-pneumonic  lung,  a  transverse  section  indicates  a 
lobular  pneumonia ;  the  lesions  are  disseminated  in  the  whole 
organ,  which  presents  a  number  of  little  centres  which,  still 
healthy,  are  side  by  side  with  others  strongly  congested  or  even 
completely  indurated  and  discolored. 

The  interlobular  divisions,  the  primitive  seat  of  the  disease,  are 
considerably  hypertrophied,  but  irregularly  so,  and  of  various 
manner ;  while  here  they  are  very  thick,  there  their  thickness  is 
quite  small.  There  are  some  gorged  with  citrine  yellow  liquid, 
with  fibrinous  concretions  in  their  network,  while  others  arc 
much  indurated  and  of  fibrous  texture. 
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This  hypertrophy  of  the  divisions  make  them  appear  as  if  they 
predominated  over  the  pulmonary  texture,  and  on  section  they 
form  a  greyish  white  surface,  over  which  the  lobules  show  the 
multicolor  aspect. 

An  incision  through  the  sporadic  lung  shows,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  disease  extends  to  the  entire  lobe ;  the  lesions  are  quite 
regularly  superposed  from  below  upwards,  and  the  various  shades 
of  the  general  coloration  are  sensibly  mingling  together  ;  the 
brown  or  purplish  color  of  the  middle  region  becomes  of  a  strong 
and  then  a  pale  red,  as  it  goes  towards  the  superior  part  of  the 
lobe;  it  becomes  of  dark  brick  red  coloration  as  it  goes  down, 
and  towards  the  inferior  border  resembles  boiled  meat. 

The  interlobular  septa,  which  we  have  seen  infiltrated  in  strong 
yellow,  and  surrounding  the  congested  centres  of  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  are,  on  the  contrary,  here,  in  the  congested  region,  infil¬ 
trated  with  a  blackish  bloody  serum  ;  their  thickuess  is  small. 
The  infiltration  being  consecutive  to  the  congestion  of  the  lobules, 
these  prevent  their  enlargement.  In  the  inferior  region,  which  is 
hepatized,  and  where  they  are  compressed  by  the  densified  paren¬ 
chyma,  they  resemble  little  regular  whitish  lines  of  small  thickness. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  disease  process  being  most  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  connective  tissue,  gives  rise  to  an  excessive 
proliferation  of  its  elements,  hence  a  condensing  irritation,  an  in¬ 
duration  gradually  and  continually  increasing. 

The  examination  of  the  lobules  made  separately,  shows,  indeed, 
that  their  lesions  are  all  due  to  the  compression  and  crushing  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  septa,  and  from  which  rise  so 
many  lobular  pneumonia.  But  as  the  pulmonary  structure  is  not 
primarily  affected,  there  is  no  true  hepatization,  and  as  the  con¬ 
gestion  succeeds  immediately  an  induration,  complete  and  defini¬ 
tive,  red  first,  and  then  whitish. 

In  ordinary  pneumonia,  the  initial  lesion  starts,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  mucous  membrane,  its  irritation  starts  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  congestion,  then  the  general  hepatization  of  the  lobe, 
traduced  by  a  condition  of  friability  more  or  less  marked,  and 
finally  by  its  purulent  transformation — conditions  which  do  not 
take  place  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 
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The  intensity  of  this  process  ordinarily  gives  rise  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  abscesses,  quite  numerous,  circumscribed  to  the  inflamed 
portion;  various  in  size,  containing  thick,  creamy,  yellowish  pus, 
without  special  envelop,  but  surrounded  by  little  purplish  granu¬ 
lations. 

This  tendency  to  purulent  transformation,  characteristic  of 
true  inflammation,  is  again  found  in  the  lower  hepatized  part. 
In  that  region  the  easily  torn  lobular  tissue  exposes  a  mass  of 
tibrinous  concretions,  soon  transforming  themselves  into  purulent 
centres,  which  are  observed  as  little  yellowish  drops  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  cut  structure.  Towards  the  lower  border,  these  cen¬ 
tres  gather  together  and  form  little  purulent  masses,  partly  con¬ 
creted,  and  of  very  irregular  shapes. 

Finally,  the  only  lesions  common  to  both  affections  are  the 
modifications  of  the  lobules  or  centres. 

In  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  sudden  and  complete  enclosing  of 
some  tubular  portions  by  the  infiltrated  septa  may  change  them 
into  sequestra,  and  their  substance  broken  down  by  the  peripher- 
ical  compression  and  the  capillary  hemorrhages,  slowly  becomes 
soft  and  appears  as  a  grumulous,  greyish  liquid,  surrounded  by  a 
fibrous  envelope. 

In  ordinary  pneumonia  the  cause  of  this  mortification  does  not 
come  from  outwards,  but  from  the  inside  of  the  lobule  ;  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lobules,  made  autonomous  by  their  enclosing, 
are  congested  in  a  proportion  that  varies  and  is  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  their  special  vascular  system.  Those  in  which 
the  congestion  has  been  hemorrhagic  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
break  the  parenchyma,  must  mortify  rapidly ;  indeed,  they  are 
found  in  the  hepatized  region,  to  the  state  of  sequestra  separated 
from  their  walls  by  a  disjointing  fissure,  in  which  the  substance 
remains  for  some  time  dry,  as  momified,  then  becomes  soft  and 
puttaceous  in  consistency. 

We  believe  that  in  the  presence  of  those,  the  only  common 
lesions  of  the  two  diseases,  when  they  are  found  with  the  others 
so  different,  no  confusion  can  be  made  in  their  diagnosis. 

To  resume  :  Sporadic  pneumonia  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  by  a  total  sum  of  constant  lesions,  unequivocal, 
and  amongst  which  are  : 
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1st.  The  absence  of  infiltration  to  the  dewlap  and  the  neck ; 
infiltration  which  is  constant  and  abundant  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 

2d.  The  absence  of  pleural  exudation  and  of  false  membranes  ; 
lesions  always  present  in  the  contagious  disease. 

3d.  The  generalization  of  the  lesions  in  the  lobules,  in  which 
the  uniform  general  tint  is  so  different  from  the  irregularly  spread 
lesions  and  the  much  colored  aspect  of  the  section  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonic  lung. 

4th.  The  condition  of  the  interlobular  sections  whose  limited 
infiltration  is  not  yellowish,  but  purplish,  in  the  recently  inflamed 
parts,  and  in  which  their  narrow  thickness  is  always  limited  ; 
while  in  pleuro-pneumonia  the  yellow  and  very  abundant  infiltra¬ 
tion  renders  them  irregular,  bosselated  and  very  thick. 

5th.  The  hepatization  of  the  parenchyma,  which  becomes 
more  and  more  tearable,  and  its  gradual  transformation,  charac¬ 
terized  by  acute  abscesses,  and  an  abundant  purulent  pigmenta¬ 
tion ;  all  of  which  contrasts  so  much  with  the  gradual  induration, 
increase  of  tenacity  of  the  pleuro-pneumonic  structure,  without 
any  tendency  to  suppuration. 
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RINDERPEST  IN  POUGHKEEPSIE. 

‘‘  An  outbreak  of  rinderpest  in  Poughkeepsie  having  been 
reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Assembly  has  granted 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  be  used  in  suppressing  the  dis¬ 
ease.” — N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.  14. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  statement  should  have  found 
endorsement  by  so  important  a  paper  as  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal ;  for,  thanks  to  God,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  Rinderpest  is  not  yet  amongst  the  list  of  contagious 
diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
health  authorities  will  see  that  it  never  obtains  a  foothold  in 
this  country.  We  have  already  enough  with  what  we  have,  and 
our  live  stock  is  already  sufficiently  threatened  with  other  dis¬ 
eases,  without  having  added  to  them  the  prospect  of  being  deci¬ 
mated  by  rinderpest. 
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The  diseases  to  which  reference  is  made  are  probably  either 
plenro-pneumonia  or  tuberculosis — affections  winch  the  sanitary 
reports  indicate  as  prevailing  more  or  less  in  various  parts  of 
New  York  and  other  States. 

This  error,  therefore,  can  be  to  a  great  extent  ignored,  and 
veterinarians  who  have  read  must  have  smiled  at  the  news  thus 
brought  to  them. 

But  what  is  not  to  be  ridiculed,  is  the  serious  part  of  the 
statement,  viz. :  “  The  Assembly  has  granted  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  to  be  used  in  suppressing  the  disease.”  If  this  is  correct, 
we  never  heard  of  it,  and  certainly  it  is  a  shameful  thing  that  an 
appropriation  to  that  amount  should  have  been  made — for  what  % 
to  suppress  the  disease.  Would  $5,000  be  sufficient  to  stop  the 
progress  of  a  disease  of  the  nature  of  rinderpest,  which  has  cost 
millions  to  England  ?  And  as  it  is  not  rinderpest,  of  what  use 
will  that  amount  of  money  be  to  suppress  pleuro-pnoumonia  or 
tuberculosis,  if  such  are  the  diseases  referred  to,  when  all  sound 
sanitary  measures  indicated  against  those  affections  are  brilliant 
b}r  their  absence  ? 

It  is  another  of  those  jobs  which  so  commonly  find  their  origin 
in  Albany,  for  which  funds  are  provided  without  necessity,  and 
which  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  all  but  those  who  are 
directly  interested. 

It  is  not  probable  that  veterinary  authorities  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  true  nature  of  the  disease ;  it  is  less  probable 
that  they  will  be  employed  to  do  the  work  for  which  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  made,  or,  if  they  are,  we  are  satisfied  that  our  con¬ 
temporary  will  soon  have  to  correct  the  statement,  and  with  us 
ask  that  the  $5,000  be  given  for  some  better  purpose. 


UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  MAS¬ 
SACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  of  Dr.  Michener,  secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  V.  M.  Ass.,  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  that  body 
will  take  place  as  usual  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  March,  at  4  p.  m., 
when  the  regular  routine  of  business,  papers,  discussions  and  dinner 
will  take  place. 
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Of  wlmt  importance  this  meeting  will  be  we  are  unable  to  say, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  the  notice  that  we  believe  the  secre¬ 
tary  has  taken  the  liberty  to  issue  on  his  own  responsibility,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  officers  of  the  association  have  given  a 
thought  to  the  meeting,  and  perhaps  to  the  association,  since  the 
last  reunion  at  Cincinnati. 

If  the  meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Y.  M.  Ass.,  however,  fails  to  be 
provided  with  enough  interesting  material  to  justify  a  trip  to 
Boston,  there  is  ample  provision  made  for  a  well-rewarded  excur¬ 
sion,  which  is  offered  to  the  Eastern  members  who  might  make 
up  their  minds  for  the  journey,  in  the  invitation  which  we  pub¬ 
lish  to-day  from  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association.  We 
hope  that  this  opportunity  will  not  be  missed  to  attend  that 
meeting,  which  takes  place  on  the  evening  preceding  that  of  the 
U.  S.  V.  M.  Ass.,  and  that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  assist 
in  the  work  done  by  this  young  but  active  association. 


SPORADIC  PNEUMONIA  AND  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

The  correct  diagnosis  of  these  two  diseases  is  a  question  that 
has  no  doubt  puzzled  many  veterinarians,  and  which  has  in  many 
instances  given  rise  to  serious  thoughts  as  to  the  propriety  of  ap¬ 
plying  severe  sanitary  measures  or  to  leave  an  animal  or  a  herd 
free  from  them. 

Even  to-day  veterinary  opinions  are  divided  on  the  subject, 
and  to  try  to  assist  in  deciding  the  question,  Messrs.  Coulon  and 
Olivier  have  prepared  a  long  -  paper  on  this  subject,  which  was 
presented  to  the  Societe  Centrale  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  of 
Paris,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  minutes. 

This  has  appeared  to  us  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
to  justify  its  publication  in  our  pages.  We  have  left  out  of  it 
only  the  symptomology  and  the  lesions  of  pleuro-pneumonia 
proper,  as  those  have  been  published  over  and  over  again,  and 
have  satisfied  ourselves  in  translating  sporadic  pneumonia,  with 
its  history  as  it  is  given  in  the  original  paper,  with  the  conclu¬ 
sions  by  which,  according  to  the  authors,  a  correct  differential 
diagnosis  can  be  made.  We  hope  that  the  reproduction  will  be 
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carefully  noted  by  our  readers,  and  that  those  who  may  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  testing  them  in  their  cattle  practice  will  report  to 
us  the  results  they  may  obtain  in  the  application  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  those  veterinarians. 


SANITARY  STATEMENTS. 

Our  usual  call  for  these  has  as  yet  found  but  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  our  confreres,  or  of  our  sanitary  veterinarians. 

As  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  published,  we  would 
once  again  ask  of  our  readers  to  forward  us  a  statement,  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  possible,  of  the  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
that  they  may  have  had  to  treat  in  the  last  semester  of  1884. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  IN  BELGIUM. 

By  J.  W.  Wehenkel. 

(From  the  Bulletin  du  Comite  Conmltatif  de  Police  Sanitaire  V’eterinaire.') 

During  the  second  trimester  of  the  year  1884,  the  following 
contagions  diseases  have  been  observed: 

1st.  Rabies  ok  Hydrophobia. — During  the  first  three  months 
of  1884  that  disease  was  observed  only  upon  three  dogs,  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  clinic  of  the  Brussels  schools.  During 
the  following  months  tvventv-three  cases  were  observed  in  the 
various  circumscriptions.  Amongst  those  twenty-one  were  ob¬ 
served  amongst  dogs,  and  two  in  cattle. 

In  one  of  the  circumscriptions,  several  persons  and  one  don¬ 
key  had  been  bitten  by  one  of  the  rabid  dogs.  Sixty-three'  which 
had  been  bitten  were  destroyed  as  suspected  of  contamination. 

2d.  Anthrax. — In  this  second  trimester,  forty-nine  animals 
were  affected  with  some  of  the  forms  of  anthrax,  against  fifty- 
eight  in  the  first. 

3d.  Hog  Cholera. — Over  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  of 
this  disease  were  reported  in  five  of  the  Provinces.  On  account 
of  its  prevailing  extensively  in  some  districts,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Belgium  has  reached  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  Animals  used  for  consumption  ought  to  be  examined 
before  killing. 
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2d.  They  should  be  examined  after  death,  also,  and  before 
being  skinned. 

3d.  These  inspections  ought  to  be  made  by  a  veterinarian. 

4th.  In  doubtful  cases  the  opinion  of  a  veterinarian  is  essential. 

5th.  Animals  affected  with  inflammatory  diseases,  in  the  first 
stage,  may  be  given  to  the  public,  so  long  as  they  have  been  bled 
to  death. 

6th.  Animals  affected  with  cachexia,  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  small-pox,  measles,  trichinosis,  rabies, 
glanders  or  farcy,  typhoid  affections,  carbuncular  diseases,  hog 
cholera,  septicaemia,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  poisoned, 
must  not  be  allowed  for  public  use. 

7th.  Animals  that  have  died  from  disease  must  also  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

8th.  Animals  that  die  by  hemorrhage,  without  organic 
lesions,  by  apoplexy  or  by  accidents,  cannot  be  used  for  consump¬ 
tion  unless  an  inspection  has  been  made  and  a  certificate  given 
by  a  veterinarian  to  that  effect. 

Glanders  or  Farcy. — Sixty-two  cases  are  recorded  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  against  sixty-eight  in  the  first  trimester  of  the  year. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease. — The  second  trimester  shows 
a  great  improvement,  fourteen  cases  only  being  recorded. 

Contagious  Pleuro-Pneumonia. — This  affection  seems  to  be 
well  under  control,  the  number  of  animals  affected  having  de¬ 
clined  from  318  in  the  last  three  months  of  1883,  to  200  in  the 
first  three  of  1884,  and  to  184  in  the  second  trimester. 

Foot  Pot  in  sheep  has  been  quite  extensive,  nearly  500  cases 
being  recorded. 

Mange  in  Sheep  has  also  been  observed  in  a  small  number 
of  animals  of  that  specie. 
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VETERINARY  LEGISLATION. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 

"V  ETERI  NARY  SCIENCE  AND  Art  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 

Jersey. 

Sec.  1.  Be,  it  enacted ,  That  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  ten,  who  have  been  and  are  now  connected  with  the  “  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey,”  desirous  of  promot¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  veterinary  science  and  practice  in  this  State, 
may  associate  themselves  together  for  that  purpose,  adopt  a  cor¬ 
porate  name  and  make  a  certificate  in  writing  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  the  names  and  residences  of  the  persons  making  the 
certificate,  and  upon  so  doing  shall  be  and  are  the  “  New  Jersey 
State  Veterinary  Society.” 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted, ,  That  said  society  shall  for  its  first  year 
have  the  same  officers  as  are  now  the  officers  of  the  “  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey,”  shall  adopt  such  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  By-Laws  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  its  officers, 
its  modes  of  business,  and  its  conditions  of  membership  as  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  all  members  of  said  society  shall  approve  of. 
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Sec.  3.  Be  it  enacted ,  That  no  person  not  at  present  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  New  Jersey,” 
shall  become  a  member  of  the  “  New  Jersey  State  Veterinary 
Society,”  unless  he  shall  have  received  a  veterinary  or  medical 
diploma  or  certificate  from  some  incorporated  medical  or  veteri¬ 
nary  college  or  school,  or  have  been  examined  by  a  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  appointed  by  this  Society,  and  declared  competent  for 
veterinary  practice  in  this  State ;  and  said  Society  shall  have  full 
authority  to  judge  of  their  admission,  or  of  their  continuance  as 
members. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  enacted ,  That  the  Society  hereby  incorporated 
shall  have  power  to  use  a  seal  of  its  incorporation,  and  to  own 
property  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
in  the  name  of  its  President  and  Secretary  to  sue  and  be  sued. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.— A  DISSECTION  GUIDE,  by  J.  Mo- 
Fadyeatt,  M.B.,  C.M.,  B.So.,  &c.  (W.  R.  Jenkins,  N.  Y.) 

In  the  November  number  of  last  year  we  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  some  advanced  sheets  that  had  been 
shown  to  us  by  the  publisher  of  this  excellent  book. 

When  one  considers  the  numerous  works  on  anatomy  which 
we  already  possess  in  the  English  language,  it  would  seem  at  first 
that  another  book  on  that  subject  would  be  superfluous,  especially 
after  the  publication  of  the  superior  translation  of  Chanveau  by 
Fleming,  which  now  has  become  the  classical  work  by  reason  of 
excellence.  But  how  different  is  the  new  work  of  Mr.  McFadyeau 
from  all  others !  It  is  coming  to  complete  the  work  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  fill  up  a  want  which  is  much  felt  in  the  study  of  equine 
anatomy.  It  is  truly  a  dissection  guide,  and  in  the  eleven  chapters 
which  forms  the  volume  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  the  old 
practitioner,  the  anatomist,  as  well  as  the  veterinary  student,  will 
find  much  material  for  interest  and  study.  The  book  recom¬ 
mends  itself  by  a  series  of  colored  plates,  representing  natural 
and  carefully  made  dissections,  the  correctness  of  which  every 
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one  familiar  with  the  subject  will  appreciate.  Other  illustrations 
from  Chanveau  and  Lyh  increase  the  value  of  the  work. 

Anatony  of  the  Horse  can  be  considered  as  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  in  the  English  language,  one  that  no  student  can  be  without, 
and  for  which  the  English  speaking  veterinary  profession  can 
justly  be  thankful  to  the  author. 

MANUAL  OF  EQUINE  MEDICINE,  by  J.  B.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Etc., 
and  A.  Gresswell,  M.R.C.V.S.,  England,  Eto.  (W.  R.  Jenkins,  N.  Y., 
Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Co.,  London.) 

This  is  the  title  of  a  nice  little  book  of  about  400  pages, 
divided  into  twelve  chapters,  in  which  the  authors  have  attempted 
the  difficult  task  of  concisely  and  clearly  presenting  to  the  reader 
the  principal  facts  of  equine  pathology. 

At  first  it  seems  that  the  undertaking  is  impossible.  Messrs. 
Gresswell  have  succeeded  well,  aud  while  many  of  the  diseases 
are  altogether  treated  too  superficially  aud  too  concisely ,  the 
reading  of  several  chapters  will  well  pay  those  who  will  carefully 
study  them. 

Chapter  3,  on  vegetable  parasites  and  the  germ  theory,  etc., 
Chapter  11,  which  offer  to  the  reader  the  subject  of  eutozoa,  and 
Chapter  12,  which  treats  of  toxicology,  are  as  complete  as  a  little 
work  of  that  size  can  be  expected  to  be. 

Manual  of  Equine  Medicine  will  no  doubt  prove  in  the  hands 
of  many  a  valuable  addition  to  a  veterinary  library. 

CONTROLLING  SEX  IN  GENERATION,  by  S.  II.  Terry.  (Fowler  &  Wells 
Co.,  N.  Y.) 

In  this  little  book  the  author  refers  to  a  series  of  observations 
and  investigations  that  he  has  made  on  the  influence  that  physical 
law  seems  to  have  in  controlling  sex  in  the  embryo  of  man  and 
brute.  We  can  recommend  its  reading,  though  we  as  veterinarians, 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  more  on  this  subject  relating  to  our 
domestic  animals.  The  four  and  a  half  pages  that  speak  of  the 
application  of  the  physical  law  in  our  domestic  animals,  are  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient  to  cover  the  subject,  and  to  present  the  numerous 
evidences  the  author  might  have  gathered  for  the  good  of  the 
theory  he  is  trying  to  introduce. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  by  George  C.  Fa- 
ville,  B.S.,  D.V.M. 


A  neatly  gotten  up  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  where  the 
author  treats  of  the  few  diseases  that  he  has  had  opportunity  to 
observe  in  Colorado  during  a  summer  vacation.  Ergotism,  sple¬ 
nic  fever,  loco,  mange,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  report, 
which  is  concluded  by  some  very  wise  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
needed  legislation. 

The  Therapeutic  Gazette  is  a  new  monthly  journal,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the  15th  of  January,  edited  by 
Professors  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.D..  and  Robert  Meade  Smith,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  new  journal  will  prove,  in 
the  hands  of  the  veterinarian  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  physician, 
a  good  acquisition  to  therapeutic  literature.  Subscriptions  can 
be  had  at  1925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Subscription, 
$2.00  a  year. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 

ONTARIO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  students  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  held  their 
eighth  annual  dinner  at  the  Walker  House,  Toronto,  on  Friday 
evening,  January  30th,  1885. 

Dr.  E.  McLean,  Pilot  Mound,  Manitoba,  occupied  the  chair. 
Among  the  guests  were  Prof.  A.  Smith,  V.S.,  Principal  of  the 
College;  Dr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Thorburn  and  F.  W. 
Babington  (of  the  Faculty);  Dr.  Bryce,  Dr.  May,  Dr.  McDonell, 
Dr.  Cowan  (Galt.),  Dr.  Quinn,  Rev.  C.  Campbell,  Mr.  H.  Wade, 
Secretary  of  Agricultural  Society  ;  Mayor  Boswell,  Hon.  J. 
Holderness,  J.  H.  Mead,  E.  P.  Roden,  J.  Keith,  and  others. 

When  thorough  justice  had  been  done  the  good  things  on  the 
table,  several  speeches  were  made  and  a  number  of  toasts  pro¬ 
posed.  The  toasts  to  the  Queen  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  latter  toast  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Taylor  (Vice-President)  in  an  appropriate 
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manner.  Then  followed  the  toasts  to  the  Governor  General  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  which  were  received  with  hearty  ap¬ 
plause.  The  toast  for  the  Army  and  Navy  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Story  proposed  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College, 
Dr.  Smith  replying  in  an  able  and  suitable  manner.  Recitations 
were  given,  and  songs  sung  by  several  of  the  students,  after  which 
the  gathering  separated,  all  being  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
evening’s  proceedings. 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  VETERINARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association 
was  held  January  7th,  and  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  by  the  president.  Twelve 
members  answered  the  roll-call,  when  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read. 
Dr.  Harrison  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  the  minutes  of  the  M.  V.  A.  be 
not  reported  until  after  they  were  accepted.  Carried.  The  minutes  of  last 
meeting  were  then  accepted. 

Dr.  Howard  thought  the  standing  of  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College  was 
not  involved  until  the  truth  of  the  evidence  showing  that  it  had  made  a  proposal 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  a  short  period  of  attendance  to  grant  a  diploma, 
had  been  established. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  it  was  decided  to  report  on  anything  new 
that  may  come  up,  such  as  new  methods,  new  agents,  etc. 

Dr.  Bryden  presented  the  society  with  a  local  anesthesse  for  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  in  the  form  of  hydro-clilorate  locarre,  4  per  cent,  solution,  which  would 
produce  its  effect  on  the  eye  in  five  minutes,  and  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Dr.  Osgood  moved,  and  it  was  seconded,  that  a  committee  of  original 
research  be  formed,  and  this  committee  be  balloted  for.  Carried.  Drs.  Osgood, 
Howard  and  Harrison  were  elected. 

Dr.  Osgood  reported  a  very  interesting  case  of  post-pharyngeal  abscess  in  the 
horse,  which  has  existed  for  six  weeks,  and  he  wanted  to  know  would  it  be  safe 
and  advisable  to  open  it  from  the  outside  or  inside. 

Dr.  Byrne  reported  a  great  many  cases  he  had  opened  from  the  outside,  and 
Dr.  Harrison  had  opened  one  from  the  mouth,  but  it  was  decided  that  local  treat¬ 
ment  and  allowing  nature  to  make  the  opening,  was  the  most  desirable. 

Dr.  Bunker,  as  essayist  of  the  evening,  reported  a  few  very  interesting  cases. 
Dr.  Blackwood  next  essayist. 

It  was  moved  that  the  special  investigating  committee  be  instructed  to 
examine  into  the  standing  of  the  different  veterinary  colleges  in  existence. 
Carried.  Adjourned. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Veterinary  Association  will  be  held 
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at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  It)  Boylston  Place,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Monday  evening,  March  16tli,  at  8  o’clock. 

All  members  of  the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend. 

J.  F.  Winchester,  D.V.S.,  Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  January  8th,  at 
1526  Race  street,  Philadelphia. 

Members  present—  Drs.  Rodgers,  Miller,  Glass,  Hoskins,  Zuill,  Weber  and 
Gaentner. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  on  publication  reported  that  Dr  Rodgers  was  willing  to  make 
corrections  and  addition  to  his  paper  on  “  Milk,”  and  hand  it  over  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  might  direct. 

Dr.  Zuill  thought  that  it  should  be  published  in  book  form.  Dr.  Hoskins 
suggested  the  idea  of  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher  for  sale,  and  argued 
on  the  value  of  the  work.  The  committee  were  instructed  to  get  estimates  and 
report. 

Dr.  J.  Reinkeeler  was  proposed  for  membership. 

Dr.  Zuill  read  a  paper  on  “Practical  and  Chemical  Analysis.”  He  took  up 
some  of  the  most  potent  poisons  used  in  medicine— arsenic,  antimony,  strychnia 
and  bi-chloride  of  mercury. 

Dr.  Glass,  as  per  appointment,  gave  the  history  of  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  enzootic  typhoid  bronchitis.  As  it  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  the  course  of 
the  disease  ran  through  about  24  days. 

Dr.  Rodgers  suggested  that  this  association  take  steps  toward  conferring 
with  the  veterinarians  of  this  country  and  of  Canada  on  the  subject  of  calling  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  U.  S.  Veterinary  Pliarmacopia. 

The  president  appointed  the  time  that  would  be  taken  up  by  citing  cases,  as 
the  time  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

Dr.  Weber  was  appointed  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Keystone  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  February  5th,  at  1526  Race  street.  President  Hoskins  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  8:15. 

The  secretary  read  the  roll.  Responses— Hoskins,  Glass,  Weber,  Zuill, 
Rodgers,  Huidekoper,  and  Gaentner. 

The  minutes  were  read,  and  with  slight  corrections  approved. 

The  committee  on  publication  reported  that  after  examining  Dr.  Rodgers’ 
paper  they  .would  suggest  that  he  re-write  it,  as  it  was  hardly  in  condition  to  go 
to  the  compositor.  Dr.  Rodgers  agreed  to  do  so.  On  motion,  the  committee 
were  instructed  to  present  Dr.  Rodgers  with  a  box  of  cigars  for  the  trouble  of 
re-writing.  Committee  was  continued. 

The  committee  on  credentials  reported  favorably  on  Dr.  J.  Reinkeeler. 
Committee  discharged. 
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The  treasurer  reported  $30.27  in  the  treasury 

The  secretary  read  communications  from  Tlios.  Wilhild  and  Ur.  Schoufler. 

Dr.  J.  Reinkeeler  was  elected  to  membership. 

Dr.  Weber  read  a  paper  on  * ‘  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.”  Among  the  sup¬ 
posed  causes  were  atmospheric  conditions,  fatigue,  and  great  exertion,  when  at¬ 
tended  with  filth  and  bad  ventilation.  A  case  was  cited  where  foul  clothing 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  contagion.  It  had  been  traced  along  Covered  water 
courses  and  through  malarial  districts .  Climate  does  not  affect  the  disease ;  a 
morbid  poison,  like  ergot,  or  the  emanations  from  stagnant  water. 

Dr.  Rodgers  exhibited  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by 
him  on  a  sow,  where  he  removed  the  connection  between  the  ovary  and  ovarian 
tube.  The  doctor  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  wandering  ova  were  a 
cause  of  ovarian  cyst. 

Dr.  Rodgers  also  exhibited  the  remains  of  an  amputated  uterus  that  had 
proved  successful,  and  the  animal  fattened  and  slaughtered. 

Dr.  Zuill  exhibited  a  cestic  calculi,  taken  from  a  bitch,  that  nearly  filled  the 
pelvic  cavity.  “Removed  by  C.  M.” 

The  subject  of  calling  a  convention  to  form  a  U.  S.  Veterinary  Pharmacopia 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to  correspond  with 
all  the  veterinary  centers  and  learn  the  views  of  the  profession. 

Drs.  Huidekoper,  Rodgers  and  Glass  were  appointed  on  that  committee. 

After  an  hour’s  discussion  on  the  subject,  it  was  apparent  that  a  standard 
text-book  on  veterinary  pharmacy  was  greatly  needed  by  the  profession  and 
trade.  Chas.  T.  Goentnee. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  third  regular  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  American 
House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  10th,  1884. 

President  Dr.  Miller  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3:15  p.  m.,  nnd  requested 
the  secretary  to  call  the  roll. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present,  viz. :  Drs.  C.  K.  Dyer,  of  Mount 
Holly;  Wm.  B.  E.  Miller,  of  Camden;  —  Dixon,  of  Hoboken;  H.  W.  Row¬ 
land,  of  Jersey  City ;  James  C.  Dustan,  of  Morristown ;  L.  R.  Sattler,  of  New¬ 
ark;  J.  Gertli,  Jr.,  of  Newark;  T.  B.  Rogers,  of  Westville ;  Wm.  G.  Schmidt, 
ef  Newark ;  and  W.  P.  Humphreys,  of  Elizabeth. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Censors  being  absent,  Dr.  Gerth  moved  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  Drs.  Hawk,  Carmody,  Mook  and  Cosgrove  be  admit¬ 
ted  as  members.  This  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  had  no  report  to  make. 

The  committee  to  draft  new  laws  in  relation  to  contagious  animal  diseases 
reported  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  taking  steps  to  have  new  laws 
enacted  that  will  be  more  thorough  and  effective  than  those  now  in  force. 

Dr.  Dyer  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  the  committee  discharged. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Drs.  W.  H.  Lowe,  of  Paterson,  Wm.  B.  Smith,  of  Trenton,  and  R.  Leis,  of 
Newark,  were  proposed  for  membership.  Upon  motion,  the  rules  were  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  gentlemen  admitted. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Lauch,  of  Newark,  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Censors. 

Drs.  Glass  and  Gaentner,  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  present  as  visit¬ 
ors,  and  were  introduced  by  the  president,  Dr.  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller  requested  Dr.  Glass  to  address  the  association.  Dr.  Glass  cheer- 
fully  complied.  In  addressing  the  association  he  drew  special  attention  to  the 
use  and  action  of  eserin  in  colic. 

The  chairman  of  committee  to  consider  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Corlies  at  the  first  regular  meeting,  reported  in  favor  of  some  sections  of  the 
resolution,  and  unfavorably  of  most  sections. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  Dr.  Dixon  moved  that  the  report  be  received, 
and  that  all  consideration  in  relation  to  the  resolution  as  offered  by  Dr.  Corlies 
be  dismissed.  Carried  uaanimously. 

The  essayist,  Dr.  Rogers,  read  a  very  able  article  on  “  Azoturia,”  and  highly 
recommended  the  use  of  large  doses  of  morphine  in  treatment. 

Upon  recommendation  of  Drs.  Rogers,  Dixon  and  Rowland,  Prof.  A. 
Liautard,  Dean  of  the  American  Veterinary  College,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  Ezra  M.  Hunt, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Billings,  editor  of  Journal 
of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  their  devoted  interest  in  the  veter¬ 
inary  profession. 

The  essayists  appointed  by  the  president  for  the  next  meeting  are  Drs.  Row¬ 
land,  Dixon  and  Hawk. 

The  association  decided  on  holding  their  next  regular  meeting  in  Newark. 

Dr.  Dixon  moved  that  delegates  be  elected  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the 
U.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Carried. 

Drs.  Hawk,  Dyer  and  Sattler  were  nominated  and  elected  by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Dyer  moved  that  the  president  appoint  a  delegate  to  attend  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinary  Society,  which  will  be  held  on 
March  4th,  1885,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  president  appointed  Dr.  Dyer. 

Dr.  Glass  invited  all  members  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Society.  The  invitation  was  accepted. 

After  tendering  the  essayist  and  the  visitors  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


FIRST  SPECIAL  MEETING. 

The  first  special  meeting  of  this  association,  called  by  order  of  the  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  advisability  of  incorporating  by  an  enactment  of 
the  Legislature  now  in  session,  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hawk,  on 
Tuesday,  February  10th,  1885. 

The  secretary,  in  absence  of  the  president,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  4 
o’clock  P.  M. 

At  the  request  of  the  association,  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Dixon,  acted  as 
chairman. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  third  regular  meeting  were  dispensed  with, 
and  the  secretary  was  requested  to  call  the  roll. 

The  following  gentlemen  answered  the  call,  viz.  r  Drs.  Arrowsmith,  Sattler, 
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Dyer,  Dixon,  Dusten,  Haydon,  Leatherman,  Gerth,  Jr.,  Rowland,  Hawk,  Mook 
and  Lowe. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  C.  Corlies,  in  which  he  stated 
his  reasons  for  non-attendance.  The  letter  was  laid  over  for  discussion  at  the 
next  regular  meeting. 

A  bill  to  incorporate  the  association  under  the  name  of  the  “  New  Jersey 
State  Veterinary  Society,”  by  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature,  was  then  read, 
and  after  considering  each  section  separately,  it  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  and  a 
resolution  offered  and  passed  that  the  association  incorporate  as  provided  for  in 
said  bill. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  who, 
in  connection  with  the  president  and  secretary,  take  charge  of  and  engineer  the 
bill  through  the  Assembly.  The  chair  appointed  Drs.  Hawk,  Leatherman  and 
Dyer  to  act  on  said  committee. 

It  was  moved  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  expend  a  sum  of  money 
not  to  exceed  $25.  Seconded  and  carried. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Dixon  that  the  secretary  notify  each  individual 
member  of  the  association  that  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  association  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  urge  them  to  use  their  influence  in  securing  its 
passage. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.V.S.,  Secretary. 


VETERINARY  HONORS. 


F.  S.  Billings,  V.M.,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  has 
been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  pathological  department  and 
laboratory  recently  established  by  the  N.  Y.  Polyclinic.  Dr.  B. 
has  been  intimately  connected  with  Virchow  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  undoubtedly  well  fitted  for  the  position  to  which  he 
is  called.  We  can  look  for  original  investigations  and  interesting 
publications  from  him.  He  is  the  first  veterinarian  in  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  directly  connected  with  a  school  of  human 
medicine. 

Complimentary  Tribute  to  a  Veterinarian. —  Dr.  T.  W. 
Spranklin,  D.V.S.,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  presented  a  handsome 
gold  medal  by  the  dairymen  of  Baltimore  County  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  attention  and  care  in  introducing  inoculation  as  a  preventive 
measure  against  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia. 
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INDIGESTION  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  leading  article  in 
your  February  number,  by  Dr.  Byrne,  on  Indigestion,  and  as  I 
have  just  had  two  peculiar  cases,  1  will  describe  them,  as  I  think 
they  will  be  of  some  interest. 

February  9th  last  I  was  called  to  see  a  bay  gelding  that  had 
the  following  history :  He  had  been  fed  early  in  the  morning 
and  driven  about  forty  miles  over  a  rough  mountain  road,  stop¬ 
ping  only  for  a  few  moments'1  lunch  at  noon.  About  an  hour 
previous  to  my  call  he  had  become  suddenly  sluggish,  almost 
refused  to  go  and  began  tv.  bloat  rapidly.  When  I  saw  him,  I 
found  that  the  horse  was  “  panting,”  pulse  imperceptable,  ex¬ 
tremities  very  cold,  expression  haggard  and  sensibility  all  but 
gone.  I  immediately  inserted  the  trocar  before  trying  anything 
else,  and  the  animal  began  to  breathe  easier  at  once.  This  was 
followed  by  a  laxative  ball,  aloes  3iv  and  an  absence  of  food 
until  the  next  day.  Followed  with  easily  digested  food  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  the  animal  was  at  work  again  in  four  days. 

Case  No.  2. — A  small  roan  saddle  mare  about  18  years  old. 
Always  had  been  well,  but  from  eating  a  small  quantity  of  alfalfa 
hay,  suddenly  showed  symptoms  of  severe  colic. 

Feb.  11th.  1  never  have  seen  symptoms  develop  with  such 

rapidity  as  they  did  in  this  case.  All  of  the  stimulants  and  free 
use  of  the  injection  pump  failed  to  produce  the  least  effect,  and 
so  I  again  resorted  to  the  trocar.  Relief  was  only  temporary,  and 
I  had  to  again  use  the  instrument.  The  first  punctures  that  I 
made  were  rather  high  up,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  punctuate 
the  colon  through  the  inferior  abdominal  wall,  as  well  as  the 
coecum.  Before  I  could  get  the  bowels  to  empty  themselves  of 
the  undigested  hay,  I  had  to  insert  the  trocar  six  different  times, 
and  finally  1  left  the  canula  in  the  intestine  for  ibout  an  hour  at 
a  time.  A  slight  peritonitis  followed  which  quickly  passed,  and 
the  animal  left  the  infirmary  to-day  kicking  up  her  heels  and 
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playing.  I  have  used  very  often  this  same  sort  of  treatment.  1 
do  not  apprehend  much  if  any  danger  from  its  use,  if  used  in  time. 

Animals  do  not  die  from  the  use  of  the  trocar,  but  rather  from 
the  effect  of  the  distended  condition  and  the  shock  upon  the 
system.  In  twenty  cases  that  I  have  punctured,  I  have  only  lost 
two,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  those  cases  I  put  off  puncturing 
until  too  late.  I  am  certain  that  a  small  long  trocar  with  long 
tapering  point  and  cutting  edges  kept  scrupulously  clean ,  and 
used  in  time,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  horse  and  more  effectual 
than  the  drenching  horn  and  nauseating  medicines. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  cases  are  lost  from  death  caused 
by  simple  distention.  As  often,  perhaps,  as  from  inflammation. 
Certainly,  simple  distention  may  be  relieved  by  the  trocar,  and  I 
think  that  succeeding  inflammation  is  not  nearly  so  apt  to  follow. 

Geo.  C.  Faville,  D.Y.M. 

Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  Feb.  20th,  1885. 


INOCULATION  IN  CONTAGIOUS  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Editor  American  Veterinary  Review  : 

In  the  preliminary  report  made  by  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  their 
investigations  and  experiments,  we  are  informed  that  “  The  ex¬ 
periments  relating  to  the  contagiousness  of  pleuro-pneumonia  as 
found  in  the  stables  inspected,  which  are  conducted  at  the  station 
on  Barren  Island,  have  developed  many  important  facts,”  and 
goes  further  to  show,  or  at  least  lead  any  one  to  suppose,  that  the 
developments  are  simply  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease. 
I  think  that  part  of  the  question  lias  been  long  settled  by  many 
costly  accidental  experiments,  and  any  further  experiments  as  to 
the  contagion  would,  to  veterinarians  at  least,  appear  to  be  time 
and  money  thrown  away.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Bureau  turn 
its  attention  to  something  new  in  the  way  of  experiments;  say, 
preventive  measures.  Inoculation  is  one  well  worthy  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Though  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  have  little  or  no  faith 
in  the  protective  value  of  inoculation,  and  the  more  I  look  into 
the  question,  the  more  skeptical  I  get,  yet  am  open  to  conviction, 
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and  so  would  like  to  see  that  measure  tested  in  many  ways,  some 
of  which  might  be  :  the  result  of  inoculation  of  animals  already 
ejected  ;  whether  or  not  it  hastens  the  result,  as  shown  by  Pas¬ 
teur  in  his  experiments  in  inoculation  with  anthrax.  (If  it  should, 
then  it  would  not  do  to  inoculate  cattle  that  had  been  exposed  to 
the  infection) ;  if  any  pulmonary  complications  follow  inocula¬ 
tion — it  has  been  so  reported — and  what  they  are;  will  the 
inoculation  of  perfectly  free  cattle  promote  the  natural  infection; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  does  an  inoculated  animal  have  immunity 
against  any  form  of  the  disease. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  28th.  W.  H.  Pendry,  D.Y.S. 


A  COMMENDABLE  SELECTION. 

Editor  of  American  Veterinary  Keview  : 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  W.  L.  Zuill,  M.  I)., 
D.  V.S.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  selected  to  till  the  chair  of  surgery 
in  the  school.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Zuill  to  this  high  honor 
has  been  well  received  by  the  fraternity  in  Pennsylvania.  Grad¬ 
uating  at  the  American  Veterinary  College  in  the  year  1880,  and 
at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  in  1884  with 
high  honors,  this  distinction  comes  at  an  early  year  of  his  life,  but 
his  successful  career  as  a  student  in  both  of  the  former  schools, 
and  his  marked  success  as  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  have  all 
made  this  selection  one  due  to  merit  and  worth.  It  is  alike  a 
high  tribute  to  the  high  standard  of  teaching  of  the  American 
Veterinary  College  and  was  for  her  an  additional  honor,  as  an 
educator  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  to  the  long  train  now 
following  her  representatives.  In  order  to  add  the  value  of  the 
methods  of  surgery  of  other  schools,  Dr.  Zuill  will  spend  a 
number  of  months  in  several  of  the  leading  veterinary  schools  of 
Europe. 

W.  Horace  Hoskins, 

254  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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CORRECTION. 


At  the  request  of  Dr.  Peabody,  we  wish  to  correct  page  493 
of  our  last  Review,  twelfth  line  from  the  top,  and  make  it  read, 
“  received  ustilago  madies  or  corn-ergot  in  3  ii.” 


NOTICE. 


UNITED  STATES  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  take  place  on 
the  third  Tuesday  in  March,  in  Boston,  at  Young’s  Hotel,  10 
o’clock  A.M. 

C.  B.  Michener,  Secretary. 


EXCHANGES,  ETC.,  RECEIVED. 


We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  our  usual  medical,  veterinary 
and  scientific  exchanges,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  of  the  pamphlets 
directed  to  our  editorial  rooms. 

Communications  have  been  received  from  many  of  our  friends,  viz.  :  A.  A. 
Holcombe,  C.  B.  Michener,  C.  II.  Peabody,  J.  Gerth,  Jr.,  D.  Dixon,  J.  Rogers, 
H.  F.  Janies,  R.  Finlay,  J.  F.  Winchester,  C.  T.  Goentner,  Geo.  C.  Faville, 
W.  H.  Pendry,  W.  H.  Hoskins,  J.  C.  Meyer,  Jr.,  G.  B.  Houston. 
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